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INTRODUCTION 

The following is the unclassified text of the 1968 Department of Defense 
study, “United States Vietnam Relations, 1945-1967,” popularly known as 
the Pentagon Papers. 

At the time the existence of this study became known, through unau¬ 
thorized public disclosures, the Committee on Armed Services requested a 
copy of the study, which was provided to the Committee and which has been 
continually available for inspection by Members of Congress. At the same 
time, as Chairman of the Armed Services Committee and with the concurrence 
of the senior minority member, Rep. Leslie C. Arends, I asked the Department 
of Defense to declassify the study on an expedited basis so that it could be 
made available to Members of Congress and to the American people. 

I am now directing that it be printed as a Committee document and that 
a copy be provided to each Member of the House of Representatives. Copies 
will also be on sale to the public at the Government Printing Office. The 12- 
volume text here contains the first 43 volumes of the original 47-volume study. 
The last four volumes have not as yet been declassified because they deal with 
negotiations which are still in progress. 

F. Edw. Hebert, Chairman , 
Committee on Armed Services, 


in 


Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Washington, D.C., September 20, 1971 . 

Honorable F, Edward Hebert, 

Chah'man , Committee on Armed Services 
House of Representatives 
Washington , D.C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman : In accordance with the discussions which took place 
at the time of the delivery to the Congress of the classified version ox the 
47-volume 1968 study of “U.S. Vietnam Relations, 1945-1967,” we are trans¬ 
mitting herewith for your use four sets of the declassified study. You will 
note that the declassified review contains 43 volumes. The last four volumes of 
the 47-volume set have not been declassified because they deal exclusively with 
sensitive negotiations seeking peace and the release of prisoners of war. Their 
disclosure would adversely affect continuing efforts to achieve those objectives. 

As I am sure you can appreciate, the review of approximately 7,000 pages 
has been a difficult task, complicated by the pattern of prior unauthorized 
disclosures and pending and potential actions m the courts. Of course, some 
of the material has been declassified solely on the basis of prior disclosures. 
The review has been accomplished on an expedited basis in order to comply 
with your request for the material on a declassified basis for hearings which 
the Congress has indicated are in prospect. Because of the time constraint 
imposed on the review, it is possible, even probable, that errors of omission and 
commission have been made during the review. This, however, represents the 
best possible effort taking into consideration the time available and the 
numerous complicating factors which influenced the review. Other than the 
last four volumes, we have been able to make available to you in unclassified 
form the bulk of the study. 

Sincerely, 

Rady A. Johnson, 

Assistant to the Secretary for Legislative Affairs . 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

THROUGH: Mr.PaulC.Warnke,ASD/ISA 

Dr. Morton H. Halperin, DASD/Policy Planning and Arms Control/ISA 

SUBJECT: Final Report, OSD Vietnam Task Force 

15 Jamary 1969 . 

both to have a number of researchers look at them 


On June 17, 1967, Secretary Robert S. Mc¬ 
Namara directed that a Task Force be formed to 
study the history of United States involvement in 
Vietnam from World War II to the present. Mr. 
McNamara’s guidance was simply to do studies 
that were “encyclopedic and objective ” With six 
full-time professionals assigned to the Task Force, 
we were to complete our work in three months. A 
‘ year and a half later, and with the involvement of 
six times six professionals, we are finally done to 
the tune of thirty-seven studies and fifteen col¬ 
lections of documents contained in forty-three 
volumes. 

In the beginning, Mr. McNamara gave the Task 
Force full access to OSD files, and the Task Force 
received access to CIA materials, and some use of 
State Department cables and memoranda. We had 
no access to White House files. Our guidance pro¬ 
hibited personal interviews with any of the prin¬ 
cipal participants. 

The result was not so much a documentary 
history, as a history based solely on documents— 
checked and recheeked with ant-like diligence. 
Pieces of paper, formidable and suggestive by 
themselves, could have meant much or nothing. 
Perhaps this document was never sent anywhere, 
and perhaps that one, though commented upon, 
was irrelevant. Without the memories of people 
to tell us, we were certain to make mistakes. Yet, 
using those memories might have been misleading 
as well. This approach to research was bound to 
lead to distortions, and distortions we are sure 
abound in these studies. 

To bring the documents to life, to fill in gaps, 
and just to see what the “outside world” was think¬ 
ing, we turned to newspapers, periodicals, and 
books. We never used these sources to supplant the 
classified documents, but only to supplement them. 
And because these documents, sometimes written 
by very clever men who knew so much and desired 
to say only a part and sometimes written very 
openly but also contradictorily, are not immedi¬ 
ately self-revealing or self-explanatory, we tried 


and to quote passages liberally. Moreover, when 
we felt we could be challenged with taking some¬ 
thing out of context, we included the whole paper 
in the Documentary Record section of the Task 
Force studies (Parts V and VI. A and B). Again 
seeking to fend off inevitable mistakes in interpre¬ 
tation and context, what seemed to us key docu¬ 
ments were reviewed and included in several 
overlapping in substance, but separate, studies. 

The people who worked on the Task Force were 
superb—uniformly bright and interested, although 
not always versed in tne art of research. We had 
a sense of doing something important and of the 
need to do it right. Of course, we all had our 
prejudices and axes to grind and these shine 
through clearly at times, but we tried, we think, to 
suppress or compensate for them. 

These outstanding people came from every¬ 
where—the military services, State, OSD, and the 
“think tanks.” Some came for a month, for three 
months, for six months, and most were unable, 
given the unhappiness of their superiors, to finish 
the studies they began. Almost all the studies had 
several authors, each heir dutifully trying to pick 
up the threads of his predecessor. In all, we had 
thirty-six professionals working on these studies, 
with an average of four months per man. 

The quality, style and interest of the studies 
varies considerably. The papers in Parts I, II, 
III, and IV.A, concerning the years 1945 to 1961 
tend to be generally non-startling—although there 
are many interesting tidbits. Because many of the 
documents in this period were lost or not kept 
(except for the Geneva Conference era) we had 
to rely more on outside resources. From 1961 on¬ 
wards (Parts IV.B and C and VI.C), the records 
were bountiful, especially on the first Kennedy 
year in office, the Diem coup, and on the subjects 
of the deployment of ground forces, the decisions 
surrounding the bombing campaign against North 
Vietnam, US-GVN relations, and attempts at 
negotiating a settlement of the conflict. 


Almost all the studies contain both a Summary 
and Analysis and a Chronology. The chronologies 
highlight each important event or action in the 
monograph by means of date, description, and doc¬ 
umentary source. The Summary and Analysis 
sections, which I wrote, attempt to capture the 
main themes and facts of the monographs—and to 
make some judgments and speculations which may 
or may not appear in the text itself. The mono¬ 
graphs themselves stick, by and large, to the docu¬ 
ments and do not tend to be analytical. 

Writing history, especially where it blends into 
current events, especially where that current event 
is Vietnam, is a treacherous exercise. We could not 
go into the minds of the decision-makers, we were 


not present at the decisions, and we often could 
not tell whether something happened because 
someone decided it, decided against it, or most 
likely because it unfolded from the situation. His¬ 
tory, to me, has been expressed by a passage from 
Herman Melville’s Moby Dick where he writes: 
“This is a world of chance, free will, and neces¬ 
sity-all interweavingly working together as one; 
chance by turn rules either and has the last featur¬ 
ing blow at events.” Our studies have tried to 
reflect this thought; inevitably in the organizing 
and writing process, they appear to assign more 
and less to men and free will than was tne case. 

Leslie H. Gelb, 
Chairman, OSD Task Force . 
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OSD VIETNAM TASK FORCE 
OUTLINE OF STUDIES 

INDEX 
(Book 1 of 12) 

I. Vietnam and the UJS ., 1940-1950 

A. U.S. Policy, 1940-50 

B. The Character and Power of the Viet Minh 

C. Ho Chi Minh: Asian Tito? 

II. UJS. Involvement in the Franco-Viet Minh War, 1950-1954 
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B. Toward a Negotiated Settlement 

III. The Geneva Accords 
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(Book 3 of 12) 

2. Strategic Hamlet Program, 1961-63 

3. The Advisory Build-up, 1961-67 

4. Phased Withdrawal of U.S. Forces in Vietnam, 1962-64 

5. The Overthrow of Ngo Dinh Diem, May-Nov. 1963 

C. Direct Action: The Johnson Commitments, 1964-1968 

1. U.S. Programs in South Vietnam, November 1963-April 1965 
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a. February-June 1964 

(Book 4 of 12) 

b. July-October 1964 
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c. Volume III: Program 6 
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a. Volume I 

b. Volume II 

8. Re-emphasis on Pacification: 1965-1967 


(Book 7 of 12) 

9. U.S.-GVN Relations 

a. Volume 1: December 1963-June 1965 

b. Volume 2: July 1965-December 1967 

10. Statistical Survey of the War, North and South: 1965-1967 


V. Justification of the War 

A. Public Statements 

Volume I: A—The Truman Administration 

B—The Eisenhower Administration 
C—The Kennedy Administration 
Volume II: D—The Johnson Administration 

B. Internal Documents 

1. The Roosevelt Administration 
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2. The Truman Administration 

a. Volume 1:1945-1949 

b. Volume II: 1950-1952 
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3. The Eisenhower Administration 

a. Volume 1:1953 
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(Book 10 of 12) 

c. Volume III: Geneva Accords—15 March 1956 

d. Volume TV: 1956 French Withdrawal—1960 

(Book 11 of 12) 
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Book I 
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Leslie H. Gelb, 
Chairman, OSD Task Farce. 
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a_:alvsis 


A specific strategy by which the U.S. and G TjI would attempt to end 
the insurgency in South Yietnaa had never been agreed upon at the time 
that the U.S. decided, late in 1961, to increase materially its assist¬ 
ance to GY/, and to errand its advisory effort into one which would 
implement a ' limited partnership." By early 1962, however, there was 
apparent consensus among the principal participants that the Strategic 
Hamlet Program, as it came to be called, represented the unifying concept 
for a strategy designed to pacify rural Vietnam (the Viet Cong’s chosen 
battlegr cuidci .) sj" d to develop support among the peasants for the central, 
government. 
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'me Strategic Hamlet Program was much broader than the construction 
of strategic hamlets per se. It envisioned sequential phases which, 
beginning with clearing the insurgents free an area ar.d protecting the 
rural populace, progressed through the establishment of GVH infrastructure 
and thence to the provision of services which would lead the peasants to 
identify' with their government. The strategic hamlet program was, in 
short, an attempt to translate the newly articulated theory of counter¬ 
insurgency into operational reality. The objective was political though 
the means to its realization were a mixture of military, social, psycho¬ 
logical, economic and political measures. 

The effect of these sequential steps to pacification was to cake it 
very difficult, to make intermediate assessments of progress. One could 
not really be sure how one was doing until one was dene. Physical 
security by itself (the so-called "clear and hold" initial step) vas a 
necessary condition for pacification, not a sufficient one. The establish¬ 
ment of governmental functions vas not, by itself, necessarily conducive 
to a successful effort; the quality of those functions and their respon¬ 
siveness to locally felt needs was critical. This inherent difficulty in 
assessing progress did not simply mean that it vas difficult to identify 
problems and to make improvements as one vent along — which it was. It 
also meant that it was quite possible to conclude that the program as a 
vhole vas progressing veil (or badly) according to evidence relating only 
to a single phase or a part of a phase. 


A related problem arose from the uniqueness of this program in 
American experience — pacification by proxy. The theory .of sequential 
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phases coaid he variously interpreted. This is not the problem of the 
three blind non describing the elephant; it is the problem of men with 


different perspectives each moulding his own conception of a proper 
bed;.* to the Ssme skeleton. If the final product were to have scae sem¬ 
blance cf coherence and mutual satisfaction it vas necessary that the 
shapers came to agreement on substance and operational procedure, not 
just that they agree on the proper skeleton upon -which to vork. 


The problem with the apparent consensus which emerged early in 1$S2 
vas that the principal participants did vie - .’ it with different perspec¬ 
tives and expectations. On the U.S. side, military, advisers had a set 
of preferences which affected their approach to the Strategic Hamlet • 
Program. They wanted to make KVd-A ? more mobile, more aggressive, and 
better organized to take the offensive against the Viet Cong. They were 
consequently, extremely leery of proposals which might lead it to be tie 
down in strategic defenses (''holding 1, after "clearing'' had been complete 
or diverted too much to military civic action undertakings. 

The /merican political leadership, insofar as a generalization may 
‘be attempted, may be said to have been most concerned with the later 
phases of the program — those in which GYU services were provided, 
local governments established, and the economy bolstered. Military 
clearing operations were, to then, a distasteful, expensive, but neces¬ 
sary precondition to the really critical and important phases of the 
effort. 

Both of these U.S. groups had perspectives different from those of 
the Diem administration. In the U.S. view the insurgents were only one 
of Diem's enemies; he aims elf vas the other. In this view the process of 
pacification could proceed successfully only if Diem reformed Ms own 
government. It was precisely to achieve these goals simultaneously that 
the U.S. agreed to enter a "limited partnership" with CPU in the counter¬ 
insurgent effort. Th-; Strategic Hamlet Program became the operational 
symbol of this effort. 


President Diem — unsurprisingly — had a very different view. His 
need, as he saw it, .’as to get the U.S. committed to South Vietnam (and 
to his administrative) without surrendering his independence. He knew 
that Ms nation world f&li without U.S. support; he feared that Ms 
government would fa 1 if he either appeared to toady to U.S. wishes or 
allowed any single iroup too much potential power — particularly coer¬ 
cive power. The Strategic Hamlet Program offered a veMcle by vMch he 
could direct the cfunterinsurgent effort as he thought it should be 
directed and vitho.t giving up either his prerogatives to the U.S or his 
mantle to his restless generals. 

The program ; in the form of a plan-for pacification of the Delta, 
was formally pror^sed to Diem in November 1961 by R. G. K. Thompson, 
head of the newlj arrived British Advisory Mission. U.S. military 
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advisors favored at that time an AKVH penetration of the VC redoubt in 
War Lone D prior to any operations aimed specifically at pacification. 

But U.S. political desires to start some local operation which could 
achieve concrete gains combined vith Diem's preference for a pacifica¬ 
tion effort in an area of strategic importance led to the initial effort 
in March 19o2, ,: Cperatior: SUi-HISS," in Binh Duong Province north of 
Saigon, 'fids vas a heavily VC-infiltrated area rather than one of 
minimal penetration, as Thompson had urged. But planning as distinct 
from operations — continued cn the Delta plan and strategic hamlets vere 
constructed in a variegated, uncoordinated pattern throughout the spring 
and early svmer. Ire U. S. had little or no influence over these activi¬ 
ties: the primary impetus vas traceable directly to the President’s 
brother and political counsellor, I.go Dinh Ihu. 

In August 1952, G7.. produced its long awaited national pacification 
plan vith four priority areas and specified priorities vit.hin each area. 
At the save tine, heaver, it indicated that over 2,500 strategic hamlets 
had already teen completed and that work vas already undervay cn more 
than 2,500 mere. Although it vas not until October 1952, that G72T 
explicitly anr.ouncei the Strategic Hamlet Program to be the unifying 
concept of its pacification and counterinsurgent effort it vas clear 
earlier that the program had assumed this central position. 


Three important implications of this early progress (or, more pre¬ 
cisely, reported pregrass) are also clear in retrospect. These impli¬ 
cations room rot to have impressed themselves acutely upon U.S. observers 
at the time. First, fie program vas truly ore of GYM initiative r ather 
than cne embodying priorities and time phasing recommended by the U.S. 
Diem vas running vith his cun ball in programmatic terms, no natter who 
articulated the theory of the approach. The geographic dispersion of 
hamlets already reported to be completed indicated that there vas, in 
fact, a conscious effort tc implement this phase almost simultaneously 
throughout the entire nation rather than to build slovly as Diem’s 
foreign advisors (both U.S. and British) recommended. 

Finally, the physical aspects of Diem’s program vere similar if not 
identical to earlier population resettlement and control efforts prac¬ 
ticed by the French and by Diem. The long history of these efforts vas 
marked by consistency in results as veil as in techniques: all failed 
dismally because they ran into resentment if not active resistance on 
the part of the peasants at vhose control and safety, then loyalty, they 
vere aimed. U. S. desires to begin an effective process of pacification 
had fastened onto security as a necessary precondition and slighted the 
historic record of rural resistance to resettlement. President Diem and 
his brother, for their part, had decided to emphasize control of the 
rural population as the precondition to winning loyalty.. The record is • 
inconclusive vith respect to their weighing the record of the past but 
it appears that they, too, paid it scant attention. Thus the early 
operational efforts indicated a danger of peasant resistance, on one hand 
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and of divergent approaches between, in the initial steps, the U.S. 
(focused on security measures) end Men (concerned more vith control 
measures). Since the physical actions to achieve security and those 
to impose control are in many respects the sane, there vas generated 
yet another area in vhich assessments of progress vould be inconclusive 
and difficult to make. 

U.S. attention, once an apparent consensus had been forged con¬ 
centrated cn program management efforts in two categories: to convince 
GW to proceed at a more measured, coherent pace vith a qualitative 
improvement in the physical construction of strategic hamlets; and to 
schedule material assistance (fortification materials, etc.) and .train¬ 
ing for local defense forces to match the rate of desired hanlet con¬ 
struction. 


U.S. assessments, at the same time, concentrated on the physical 
aspects of the program and on VC activity in areas where strategic 
hamlets had been constructed. Assessments tended to be favorable from 
a security (or control) viewpoint and uneven vith respect to political 
development, the general conclusion vas almost always one of cautious 
optimism vhen security (control) vas emphasized, one of hopeful pessi¬ 
mism vhen political foiicv-up vas stressed. The impression in Washing¬ 
ton vas tyuically slanted toward the more optimistic aunraisals if for 
no other reason than that hamlet construction and security arrangements 
vere the first cLrcnolcgical steps in the long process to pacification. 
Was it net, after all, "progress" to have moved from doing nothing to 
doing something even though the something vas being done imperfectly? 


These U.S. assessments changed only marginally throughout the life 
of the program. 2y the time, in 19S3, that the hopeful pessimist voices 
vere clearer, it vas also much clearer that the -'.go brothers had made 
the Strategic Hamlet Program into one closely identified vith their 
regime and vith mien’s rather esoteric ally phrased "perscnalist revolu¬ 
tion.” I’esrs grev that Diem vas attempting-to impose loyalty from the 
top through control rather than tc build it from the bottom by deeds. 
These fears vere not limited to the Strategic Hamlet Program, however; 
they extended to urban as veil as rural phases of South Vietnamese life 
and vere subsumed, as the Buddhist question moved to the fore, by the 
general issue of the viability of Diem’s regime. 


President Diem grev increasingly unwilling to meet U.S. demands for 
reform. Ke believed that to do so vould cause his government to fail. 
U.S. observers held that failure to do so would cause the nation, not 
just the government to fall. In the event the government fell and the 
nation’s counterinsurgent program took a definite turn for the worse, 
but the nation did not fall. The Strategic Hamlet Program did. Closely 
identified with the I?go brothers, it was almost bound to suffer their 
fortunes; vhen they died it died, too. The new government of generals, 
presumably realizing the extent of peasant displeasure vith resettlement 
and control measures, did nothing to save it. 
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A number of contributory reasons can be cited for the failure of the 
Strategic Ksmlct Frogrem. Over-expansion of construction and poor 
quality of defenses forms one category. This reason concentrates only 
on the initial phase of the program, however. T .vhile valid, it does little 
to explain why the entire program collapsed rather than only some hamlets 
vithin it. Rural antagonisms vhich identified the program with its 
sponsors in the central government are more suggestive of Hie basis for 
the complete collate e as hi cm and IChu departed the scene. The reasons 
vhy they departed are traceable in part to the different expectations 
vhich combined in the apparent consensus at the program's beginning: to 
Diem's insistence on material assistance and independence, to U.S. villing- 
ness to provide assistance only if its advice vas heeded, and to the 
failure to resolve this question either by persuasion or leverage. 


Having said this, it does not automatically follow that the program 
vould have succeeded even if Diem had met U.S. demands for change. To 
point to v the causes of failure is one thing; to assume that changes of 
style vould have led to success is quite another. It may veil be that 
the program vas docr.od from the outset because cf peasant resistance to 
measures vhich changed the pattern of rural life — whether aimed at 
security or control. It might have been possible, on the other hand, for 
a veil-executed program eventually to have achieved some measure of success 
The early demise of the program does not permit a conclusive evaluation. 

The weight of evidence suggests that the Strategic hamlet Program vas 
fatally flawed in its conception by the unintended consequence of alienat¬ 
ing many of these whose loyalty it aimed tc via. 


This inconclusive finding, in turn, suggests that the sequential 
phases embodied in the doctrine of counterinsurgency nay slight seme 
very important problem areas. The evidence is not sufficient for an 
indictment; still less is one able to validate the counterinsurgent doc¬ 
trine vith reference to a program that failed. The only verdict that 
may be given at this time vith respect to the validity of the doctrine is 
that used by Scots courts — “case not proved;" 
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IV.3.2. 

DATS 

1953-1959 

1959 

Late 1950 
Early 19ol 

May 19ol- 
July 1961 

15 September 19 SI 

18 October 1961 

27 October 19Sl 

3 Kovemiber ljol 

13 ITovesiber 1961 

15 November 19$1 

22 November 1961 
15 December 1961 

2 February 19^2 

3 February 1962 


Cir*iOi.OLOG v 


OCCURES; 



French and GV1T early attempts at population resettle¬ 
ment into defended communities to create secure zones. 

Rural Community Development Centers (Agrcville) Pro¬ 
gram initiated by GVII. 


USMAAG Counterinsurgency Plan Vi e tnam completed. 

r' 

Agroville Program modified by construction of "Agro- 
Hamlets" to meet peasant objections. 


Vice President Johnson's visit to EVE. 


Staley Group report on increased economic aid and 
increase in HVNAF strength. 

US- 'AtG C-eo gra phica lly ?has ed rational level Op e ration 
Plan for Cc\ vnierinsurgency. 

General Taylor arrives in EVP; President Diem declares 
national emergency. 

E.G.K. Thompson submits to President Diem his 
Appreciation o f Vietnam, November 19ul-April 1952 . 

General Taylor submits his report and recommendations 
to President Kennedy. 

E.G.K. Thompson submits his draft plan for pacification 
of the Delta to President Diem. 

ESC drafts I*SAM 111. Cable to Ambassador Eolting, 
instructing him to meet vith Diem, lays out proposed 
U.S. assistance and exnected GVE effort. 


KSAM 111. 


First Secretary of Defense Conference, Honolulu. 

Roger Hilsman's A Strategic Concept for South Vietnam . 

Diem creates Inter-Ministerial Committee on Strategic 
Hamlets. 
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dat: : : 


OCCUiE?3I?C3 


19 March 19o2 

22 March 1952 

8 August 1952 

28 October 1J52 
* 

8 May I9S2 
24 August 19o3 
10 September 1953 
2 October 1953 
1 November 1953 


Diem approves Thompson's "Delta Plan" for execution. 

* ■ •+ • 

"Operation SUi.T.ISS" commences in Binh Duong Province. 

C-VM rational Strategic Kaalet Construction Plan. 

GVM devotes entire issue of The T3r.es of Vietnam t o 
"The Year of the Strategic Hamlet." 


Buddhist controversy erupts when GVM troops fire on 
demonstrators in Hue. 


State to Lodge, Message 243, says that U.S. can no 
longer tolerate Mhu's continuation in porer. 


General Krulak and Mr. Mendenhall give contradictory 
reports on progress of var to KSC. 

Secretary McMamara reports to President Mennedy follow¬ 
ing his visit to M7M with General Taylor. 


Coup d'etat by group of generals against President Diem, 
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IV. B. 2 


TUB STRATEGIC UK-LET PROGRAM, 1961-1963 


« 

♦ 


AN APPRAISAL 


I. IKTROiyJCTIOJI 


A. Scops ancl Terminology 


The Strategic Harslet Program in the Republic of Vietnam (RVN) — 
articulated ard carried forward from late IJol until late 19S3 — has cre¬ 
ated some confusion because of terminology. One source of confusion stems 
from the similarity between the physical aspects of the program and earlier 
fortified ccmunities of one hind or another. Another source of confusion 
rises because of the loose usage cf "hamlet" as compared to "village" and 
because of the practice of referring to these communities as "defended," 
"secure," and fortified" as well as "strategic." But the greatest source 
of confusion lies in the distinction between a strategic haiilet per se 
and the strategic hamlet program. 


The hamlet is the smallest organized community in rural South Viet¬ 
nam. Several hamlets (typically 3~u) comprise a village. During the stra¬ 
tegic hamlet program both hamlets and villages were fortified. The distinc¬ 
tion is unimportant for the present analysis, except as it bears on the 
defensibility of the community protected. The several adjectives coupled 
with hamlet or village were occasionally used to differentiate communities 
according to the extent of their defenses or the initial presumed loyalty 
of their inhabitants. More often no such distinction was made; the terms 
were used interchangeably. Where a distinction exists, the following ac¬ 
count explains it. . 


The phrase Strategic Hamlet Program when used to represent the pro 
gram is much broader than the phrase applied to the hamlets themselves. 

The program, as explained below, envisionc-d a process of pacification of 
which the construction of strategic hamlets was but part of one phase, al¬ 
beit a very important part. This paper examines the program, not just 
the hamlets. 


B. Antecedents 

Population relocation into defended villages was by no means a 
recent development in Southeast Asia. Parts of South Vietnam had experi¬ 
ence with the physical aspects of fortified communities going back many. 


1 


years. As the intellectual godfather of the Strategic Hamlet Program has 
put it, the concept's use as one of the measures to defeat communist insur¬ 
gency .has only meant that the lessons of the past had to he relearn -1 


If 


1 / 


The administration of President Diem had relearned these lessons 
much earlier than late ljol. There was, in fact, no need to relearn them 
because they had never been forgotten. The French had made resettlement 
and the development of "secure zones" an important element in their effort 
near the end of the war with the Viet Mink. The government of newly-created 
South Vietnam, headed since 195^ by President Diem, had continued resettle¬ 
ment schemes to accommodate displaced persons, to control suspected rural 
populations, and to safeguard loyal peasants in the threatened areas. 

Hone of these efforts involving resettlement had succeeded. Each had in¬ 
spired antagonism among the peasants who were moved from their ancestral 
lands and away from family burial plots. 

Diem's actions in late 19ol were thus inescapably tied to.earlier 
actions by proximity in time, place, and the personal experiences of many 
peasants. Chief among the earlier programs was that of the so-called 
Agrovilles or "Rural Community Development Censers,” launched in 1959- 
The Agrovilles, groupments of 3-3-500 families, were designed to afford the 
peasantry the social benefits of city life (schools and services), to in¬ 
crease their physical security, and to control certain key locations by 
denying them to the communists. 2/ They were designed to improve simultane¬ 
ously the security and well-being of their inhabitants and the government’s 
control over the rual population and rural areas. 

* 

The Agroviile program was generally unsuccessful. The peasants 
had many complaints about it ranging from clumsy, dishonest administration 
to the physical hardship cf being too far from their fields and the psy¬ 
chological wrench of being separated from ancestral homes and burial plots. 

By i960, President Diem had slewed the program in response to peasant com¬ 
plaints and the Viet Cong's ability to exploit this dissatisfaction, kf 

The transition from Agrovilles to strategic hamlets in Ij6l was 
marked by the so-called "Agro-hamlet" which attempted to meet some of the 
peasants’ objections: 


The smaller 100 family Agro-hamlet was located more 
closely to lands tilled by the occupants. Construction was 
carried out at a slower pace filled to the peasant’s plant¬ 
ing and harvesting schedule..-By the end of 1961, the Agro¬ 
hamlet had become the prototype of a vast civil defense 
scheme known as strategic hamlets, Ap Chien Luoc . 5/ 

It was inevitable, given this lineage, that the strategic hamlet program 
be regarded by the peasants as old wine in newly-labelled bottles. The 
successes and failures of the past were bound to condition its acceptance— 
and by late 1961 the Diem government was having more failures than successes. 
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3. The Situation in late 1961 


By late 1961, if not earlier, it had become clear in both Siagon 
and Washington that the yellow star of the Viet Cong was in the ascendancy. 
Following the i960 North Vietnamese announcement of the twin goals of oust¬ 
ing President Diem and reunifying Vietnam under communist rule, the Viet 
Cong began sharply to increase its guerrilla, subversive, and political 
warfare. 6/ Viet Cong regular forces, now estimated to have grown to 
25,000, had been organized into larger formations and employed with increas¬ 
ing frequency. The terrorist-guerrilla organization had grown to an esti¬ 
mated 17,000 by November 1961. jJ During the first half of 1961, terror¬ 
ists and guerrillas had assassinated, over 500 local officials and civilians, 
kidnapped more than 1,000, and killeii almost 1,500 RVKA.P personnel. 8/ 

The VC continued to hold the initiative in the .countryside, controlling 
major portions of the populace and drawing an increasingly tight cinch 
around Saigon. 9/ The operative question was not whether the Diem govern¬ 
ment as it was then moving could defeat the insurgents, but whether it could 
save itself. 


Much of this deterioration of the situation in RVN was attributable, 
in U.S. eyes, to the manner in which President Diem had organized his govern¬ 
ment. The struggle — whether viewed as cne to gain loyalty or simply to 
assert control — was focused in and around the villages and hamlets in the 
countryside. It was precise? v in those areas that the bilineal GVN organi¬ 
zation (ASVN and civilian province chiefs) most lacked the capability for 
concerted and cohesive action. The Army of the Republic of Vietnam (ARViJ) 
was developing a potentially effective institutional framework under U.S. 
tutelage, but that effectiveness against the VC, Diera realized, could po¬ 
tentially be transferred into effectiveness against himself. The abortive 
coup of late i960 had made Diem even more reluctant then he had earlier 
been to permit power (especially coercive power) to be gathered into one 
set of hands other than his own. Still, the establishment of an effective 
military chain of command which could operate where necessary in the country¬ 
side remained the prime objective of U.S. military advisors. 10/ 

A unitary chain of command had recently been ordered into effect 
within ARVN, but this had not solved the operational problems, for mili¬ 
tary operations were inescapably conducted in areas under the control of 
an independent political organization with its own military forces and in¬ 
fluence on operations of all kinds —. military, paramilitary, and civic 
action. The province chiefs, personally selected by President Diem and 
presumably loyal to him, controlled - politically the territory in dispute 
with the VC and within which ARVN must operate. They also controlled terri¬ 
torial forces comprising the Civil Guard (CG) and Self Defense Corps (SDC). 

For President Diem’s purposes this bilineal organization offered 
an opportunity to counterbalance the power (and coup potential) of the 
generals by the power of the province chiefs. It was a device for survival. 
But the natural by-product of this duality, in terms of the effectiveness 
of actions against the VC, was poor coordination and imperfect cooperation 
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in intelligence collection and production, in planning, and in operational 
execution in the countryside, where the battles were fought — both the 
"battle for men's minds" and the more easily understood battles for con¬ 
trol of the hamlets, villages, districts, and provinces. 

• ( 

The U.S. and GVN were agreed that in order to defeat the insurgency 
it was necessary that the rural populace identify with at least the local 
representatives of the central government. They were agreed, too, that 
some measure of physi cal security must be provided the rural population 
if this end were to be achieved. Both agreed that the GVN must be the 
principal agent to carry out the actions which would bring the insurgency 
to an end. 


The high level U.S.-GVN discussions held during President Kennedy’s 
first year in office focused on what the U.S. could provide GVN to assist 
the latter's counter! isurgency efforts and on what GVN should do organi¬ 
zationally- to make its efforts more effective. A subsidiary and related 
discussion revolved around the U.S. advisory organization to parallel the 
GVN reorganization. The problem of how additional resources in some im¬ 
proved organizational framework were to be applied operationally was frag¬ 
mented into many sub-issues ranging from securing the border to building 
social infrastructure. 


The story of the Strategic Hamlet Program, as it came to be called, 
is one in which an operational concept specifying a sequence of concrete 
steps was introduced by an articulate advocate, nominally accepted by all, 
of the principal actors, and advanced to a position of apparent centrality 
in which it became the operational blueprint for ending the insurgency. 

But it is also the story cf an apparent consensus built on differing, scane- 
times competing, expectations and of an effort which was, in retrospect, 
doomed by the failure to resolve in one context the problem it was designed 
to alleviate in another — the problem of GVU stability. 


II. THE-fORifcJIATION 0? THE STRATEGIC HAMEST PROGRAM 


A. U.S.-GVN Consultations 


Beginning in May 1961, the U.S. and GVN conducted a series of high 
level conferences to fashion responses to the insurgent challenge. 
first of these was the visit to Saigon by the Vice President, Lyndon 3. 
Johnson. The Vice President's consultations were designed to reinforce 
the U.S. commitment to RVN and to improve the image of President Diem’s 
government. 

In a communique issued Jointly in Saigon, it was agreed that the 
SVNkF was to be increased to 150,000 men, that the U.S. would support the 
entire Civil Guard with military assistance funds, that Vietnamese and 
U.S. military specialists would be used to support village-level health 
and public works activities, and that the tiro governments would "discuss . 
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new economic and social measures to be undertaken in rural areas to 
accompany the anti-guerrilla effort...." ll/ These discussions implied 
that more GVK effort should be devoted to rural pacification and civic action 
and acknowledged that more regular military forces were needed, but they 
did little to clarify the relationships of these parts to the whole or to 
an overall scheme by which the process would develop. 


The Staley group, a joint economic and financial committee co¬ 
chaired by Dr. A. Eugene Staley, Stanford Research Institute, and Vu Quoc 
Tue, CAT;, followed much the same pattern. Meeting in Saigon in June 1961, 
the. committee agreed that RVTAF strength should be increased to 200,000 
during CY l?o2 and that U.S. funding should be provided to various emergency 
economic and social programs. 12/ But the group did noghing to tie together 
the strands of vrhat it recognized as the central problem: to achieve a 
simultaneous "breakthrough" on both the military-internal security front 
and the economic-social front. 13/ Its recommendations were restricted 
(in part, no doubt, because of its limited charter) to specific program 
increases and to a restatement of the dimensions of the problem. 


The devastation caused by the September monsocnal floods (320,000 
refugees, 1,000 kilometers of road destroyed, 10 million acres of rice and 
other crops lost), combined with the losses attributable to increased insur¬ 
gent activity, led President Diem to declare a state of national emergency 
on 19 October 19&L. This declaration coincided with the visit to Southeast 
Asia (15 October - 3 November) of General Maxwell D. Taylor, heading a 
mission asked by President Kennedy to appraise the situation in South Viet¬ 
nam. The President stated the scope cf Taylor's mission in the broadest 
terms: 


khiie tiie military part of the problem is of great 
importance- in South Viet-Kan, its political, social, and 
economic elements are equally significant, and I shall ex¬ 
pect your appraisal and your recommendations to take full 
account of them. 1 kf 

mmmmmr 


In his report to the President, General Taylor sketched out the 
nature and aims of the Viet Cong threat and assessed the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Diem government. He proposed a U.S. strategy for "turn¬ 
ing the tide and for assuming the offensive in Vietnam." 15/ The report 

warrants summarizing in some detail, not because it outlined the main 
thrust of the pacification effort (it did not), but because it represents 
the best document to portray the range of U.S. concerns at the time the 
U.S. was making a major commitment to South Vietnam and because it lays 
out the major elements of the U.S. strategy of response. 


The Viet Cong, Taylor judged, were militarily powerful and becom¬ 
ing more powerful. But they were not yet ready to move to the third, 
climactic phase of Mao's classic format for guerrilla warfare: 

The military strategy being pursued is, evidently, to 
pin down th*> ARVN on defensive missions; to create a per¬ 
vasive sense of insecurity and frustration by hit-and-run 
raids on self-defense corps and militia units, ambushing 
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the reserve forces if possible as they crane up to defend; 

• and to dramatize the inability of the GVli to govern or to 
build, by the assassination cf officials and the sabotage 
of public works. W 

The purpose of this military strategy, Taylor asserted, was apparently not 
to capture the nation by force. Rather, in concert with non-ailitaiy means, 
it was to produce a political crisis ’which would topple the government 
and bring to power a group willing to contemplate the unification of Viet¬ 
nam on Hanoi's terms. VjJ 


It was in the U.S. interest, Taylor reasoned, to act vigorously — 
with advice as well as aid — in order to buy the necessary time for Vietnam 
to mobilize and to organize its real assets so-that the Vietnamese them¬ 
selves might "turn the tide" and assume the offensive. 18/ But U.S. aid 
and U.S. advice on where to use it were not enough. The Diem Government 
itself had to be reformed in order to permit it to mobilize the nation. 

Diem had, in Taylor's assessment, allowed two vicious circles to develop 
which vitiated government effectiveness. In the first of these circles 
poor military intelligence led to a defensive stance designed primarily to 
guard against attacks, which in turn meant that most of the military forces 
came under the control of the province chiefs whose responsibility it was 
to protect the populace and installations. This control by province chiefs 
meant that reserves could not, because of tangled lines of command and 
control, be moved and controlled quickly enough to be effective. The effect 
of high losses in unsuccessful defensive battles served further to dry up 
the basic sources of inte lli gence. 1?/ 


The second vicious circle stemmed from Diem's instinctive attempts 
to centralize power in his own hands while fragmenting it beneath him. 

His 
divi 

V W ' w < ' V 

to alienate them and led them to stand aside from constructive participation 
thereby further increasing Diem's mistrust. 20/ This administrative style 
fed back, too, into the military equation arid through it, created another 
potentially explosive political-mili tary problem: 


The inability to mobilise intelligence effectively for 
operational purposes directly flows from this fact /Diem's 
administrative practice/ as do the generally poor relations 
between the Province Chiefs and the military commanders, 
the former being Diem's reliable agents, the latter a power 
base he fears. The consequent frustration of Diem's mili¬ 
tary commanders — a frustration well-known to Diem and 
heightened by the November i960 coup — leads him to ac¬ 
tions which further complicate his problem; e.g., his un¬ 
willingness to delegate military operations clearly to his 
generals. 21/ 

General Taylor's recommended actions for the U.S. were designed 
to demonstrate U.S. commitment in order to strengthen Diem's stand and. 
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simultaneously, to broaden U.S. participation in the hope of bringing 
about necessary reforms in Diem's regime. The President's emissary rejected 
the alternatives of a military takeover which would make the generals 
dominant in all fields. He rejected, too, the alternative of replacing 
Diem with a weaker figure who would be willing to delegate authority to 
both military and civil leaders. 22/ The first course would emphasise 
the solution to only one set of problems while slighting others; the 
second would permit action, but not coordinated action. 


B. "Limited Jb-rtnershro" 


In order to move in a coordinated way on the intermingled military, 
political, economic, ar.d social problems facing South Vietnam, General 
Taylor recommended that the U.S. initiate a "limited partnership" which 
would stop short of direct U.S. action but would also, through persuasion 
at many levels judiciously mixed with U.S. leverage, "...force the Viet¬ 
namese tVget their house in order in one area after another." 23/ In¬ 
creased material assistance from the U.S. would be accompanied with increased 
U.S, participation at all levels of government in which the American advisors 
must "...as friends and partners — not as arms-length advisors — show 
them hew the job might be done — not tell them or do it for them." If 
strongly motivated, tactful Americans were assigned primarily outside 
Saigon, thus avoiding the establishment of large headquarters not actually 
engaged in operational tasks, Taylor thought that this increased U.S. 
participation would not be "counter-productive"; e.g., lend substance to 
claims of U.S. imperialism and dominance of the Diem Government. ay 

Thus, Taylor consciously opted for a U.S. course of action in which 
the major thrust of effort would be to induce Diem to do the things that 
the U.S. thought should be done: to draw the disaffected into the national 
effort and to organize and equip so that effective action would be possible. 
General Taylor did not argue explicitly that success would follow automatic¬ 
ally if Diem's practices could be reformed and his operational capabilities 
upgraded, but he implied this outcome. The question of an overall strategy 
to defeat the insurgency came very close to being regarded as a problem 
in the organization and management of resources. Since GVN had no national 
plan,efforts were concentrated on inducing them to produce one. There was 
much less concern about the substance of the non-existent GVH plan. It 
was almost as though there had to be something to endorse or to criticize 
before substantive issues could be treated as relevant. 


C. U.S.-Pronosed National Plans 


This priority of business is reflected in the U.S. plans which 
were proposed to GVN for adoption by the latter. In late I960 the U.S. 
Country Team in Saigon produced an agreed "Counterinsurgency Plan for 
Viet-Nam" (CIP). The plan was an attempt to specify roles and relation¬ 
ships within GVN in the counterinsurgency effort, to persuade Diem to 
abandon his bilineal chain of command in favor of a single command line 
with integrated effort at all levels within the government, and to create 
the governmental machinery for coordinated national pla n ning. 25 / It 
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vas recognized that these recommendations were not palatable to President 
Diem, but reorganization along the lines specified was regarded as essential 
to successful accomplishment of the counterinsurgent effort. 26/ 

• 

The CIP was an indictment of GVN failure to organize effectively 
and to produce coordinated national plans. 27/ It advanced no operational 
concepts for adoption by GVN. This obvious omission vas corrected in the 
"Geographically Phased National Level Operation Plan for Counterinsurgency" 
which MAAG Vietnam published on 15 September 1961. 28/ Not only did this 
plan specify the areas of primary interest for pacification operations — 
as its title indicates — it also set forth a conceptual outline of the 
three sequential phases of actions which must be undertaken. In the first, 
"preparatory phase,” the intelligence effort was to be concentrated in the 
priority target areas, surveys were to be made,to pinpoint needed economic 
and political reforms, plans were to be drawn up, and military and politi¬ 
cal cadres were to be trained for the specific objective area. 29/ The 
second, or "military phase," would be devoted to clearing the objective area 
with regular forces, then handing local security responsibility over to the 
Civil Guard (CG) and to establishing GVN presence. 30/ In the final, 
"security phase," the Self Defense Corps ~(SDC) would assume the civil 
action-local security mission, the populace was to be "reoriented," politi¬ 
cal control was to pass to civilian hands, and economic and social pro¬ 
grams were to be initiated to consolidate government control. Military 
units would be withdrawn as security was achieved and the target area 
would be "secured" by the loyalty of its inhabitants — a loyalty attribu¬ 
table to GVN's successful responses to the felt needs of the inhabitants. 31 / 

First priority in this plan (1962 operations) was to go to six 
provinces around Saigon and to the Kontum area. Second priority (I9S3) 
would be given to expansion, southward into the Delta and southward in the 
Central Highlands from Kontum. Third priority (196*0 would continue the 
spread of GVN control in the highlands and shift the emphasis in the south 
to the provinces north and east of Saigon. Before any of these priority 
actions were undertaken, however, it was proposed to conduct an ARYN sweep 
in V7ar Zone D, in the jungles northeast of Saigon, to reduce the danger 

to the capital and to increase AHVN’s self-confidence. 32/ (See Map 1.) 

♦ 

The geographically phased plan complemented the earlier CIP. 
Together, these two U.S. efforts constituted an outline blueprint for 
action. . It is, of course, arguable that this was the best conceivable 
blueprint, but it was at least a comprehensive basis for refinement — 
for arguments for different priorities or a changed "series of events" 
in the process of pacification. 

D. Initial Vietnamese Reactions 


This is not how matters proceeded, in the event. Ambassador 
Durbrow, General McGarr, and others urged acceptance of the CIP upon 
President Diem, but with only partial success. 33/ Diem stoutly resisted 
the adoption of a single, integrated chain of operational command, showed 
no enthusiasm for detailed prior planning, continued his practice of cen¬ 
tralized decision-making (sometimes tantamount to decision piegonholing). 
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and continued to play off the province chiefs against the generals. Some 
aspect? Of the CIP were accepted, hut the basic organizational issues 
remained unresolved and the strategic approach unresolved by default. 

• 

The unsuccessful U.S. attempts to secure organizational reforms 
within the Diem government had assumed psychological primacy by the time 
of General Taylor’s October 1961 mission to Saigon. The American posi¬ 
tion was essentially that no operational plan could succeed unless GVN 
were reorganized to permit effective implementation. It was reorganiza¬ 
tion that Taylor emphasized, as detailed above. But General Taylor did 
bring up the need for some coordinated operational plan in his talks with 
President Diem. Diem’s response is described in a cable to Washington 
by Ambassador Uolting: 

Taylor several times stressed importance of overall 
plan — military, political, economic, psychological, etc. — 
for dealing with guerrillas. Diem tended avoid clear re¬ 
sponse this suggestion but finally indicated that he has 
a new strategic plan of his own. Since it was not very clear 
in spite efforts to draw him out what this plan is, Taylor 
asked him to let us have a copy in writing. 3V 

E. Thompson's Countenororosals 


President Diem may have been whistling in the dark about a new 
plan of his own. It is likely, however, that he was already conversant 
with the ideas of a new high level adviser who had been in Saigon for 
several weeks and whose approach to prosecuting the war he would soon en¬ 
dorse officially as his own. The adviser was RGX Thompson, a British civil 
servant who had come from the position of Permanent Secretary of Defense 
in Malaya. Thompson's British Advisory Mission was in Saigon in response 
to Diem's request for experienced third country nationals to assist him. 
in his counterinsurgent operations. There had been seme initial U.S. ob¬ 
jection to British "advice without responsibility," but fears had been 
temporarily allayed when it was agreed that Thompson's charter would be 
limited to civic action matters. 


Thompson provided Diem his initial "appreciation" (or, in U.S. 
terminology, "estimate of the situation") in October l$6l. 35/ His assess¬ 
ment was well received by the President, who asked him to follow it up with 
a specific plan. Thompson's response, an outline plan for the pacifica¬ 
tion of the Delta area, was given to the President on 13 November. Thus, 
Thompson was in the process of articulating one potentially comprehensive 
strategic approach at the same time that the U.S. was deeply involved in 
fashioning a major new phase in U.S.-GVH relations in which major new U.S. 
aid would be tied to Diem's acceptance of specified reforms and, inferentially, 
to his willingness to pursue seme agreed, coordinated strategy. Thompson’s 
plan was, in short, a potential rival to the American-advanced plans repre¬ 
sented by the CIP and the geographically phased MAAG plan of September 1961. 
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In order to assess the similarities and differences helveen tls 
U;S. plans and that advanced by the British Advisory Mission, it is neces¬ 
sary to summarize Thompson's argument and proposals. Like Taylor (with 
whom he talked and to whom he gave a copy of his initial "appreciation" 
at the latter's request), Thompson saw the VC objective to be one of politi¬ 
cal denouement by combined military and political action rather a mili¬ 
tary takeover of the entire nation. Like McGarr and the other U.S. military 
advisors, he recognized the probability and danger of VC attempts to con¬ 
trol th° unpopulated areas and to use them both as a base form which to pro¬ 
ject an image ex' political strength and as secure areas from which (in' 
the case of Ear Zone D, northeast of Saigon) to threaten the capital. 

But unlike the U.S. military advisors, Thompson viewed the prfaary threat 
to be to the political stability of the populated rural areas. 36 / Con¬ 
sequently, he regarded McGarr's proposed initial operation in Ear Zone D 
to be a step in the wrong direction. 


The main government target, Thompson argued, should act be simply 
the destruction of YC forces. Rather, it should be to offer an attractive 
ana constructive alternative to communist appeals. This could only be done 
by emphasizing national reconstruction and development in the populated 
rural areas. To do so would require extensive and stringent security mea¬ 
sures, to be sure, but these measures required primarily police rather 
than regular military forces. The police could establish a close rapport 
with the populace; the army could not. The army should have the mission 
to keep the VC eff balance by mobile action in order to prevent insurgent 


attacks on the limited areas in which GVU would concentrate its initial 
pacification efforts. 37/ 


This line of argument was mere fully developed in Thompson's draft 
plan for the pacification of the Delta area, given to President Diem on 
11 November. 33/ The objective of the plan was to win loyalties rather 
than to kill insurgents. For that reason Thompson selected a populous area 
with relatively little VC main force activity. The thrust of his proposal 
was that "clear and hold" operations should replace "search and destroy" 
sweeps. ARVR might be used to protect the villages while the villages were 
organizing to protect themselves and mobile ARVN forces must be available 
to reinforce local defense units, but the process should be abandoned of 
"sweeping" through an area — and then leaving it. The peasants must be 
given the assurance of physical security so that economic and social im¬ 
provements, the real object of the plan, could proceed without interruption. 


The means by which the villagers would be protected was the "stra¬ 
tegic hamlet," a lightly guarded village because it was — by definition — 
in a relatively low risk area. More heavily defended centers, called "de¬ 
fended hamlets" and involving more relocation, would be employed in areas 
under more VC influence, particularly along the Cambodian border. 


To control this effort in the Delta, Thompson recommended that 
the ARVN III Corps Headquarters be reinforced with paramilitary and civil 
components, relieved of its responsibility for the area around and north 
of Saigon, and function under the immediate supervision of the National 
Security Council — presided over by President Diem. The province chiefs. 
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already under Diem's personal direction, would be responsible on all 
emergency matters to the reinforced III Corps Headquarters (to be called 
the.. Combined Headquarters), but continue as before with respect to routine 
administration. 39/ 


Thompson presented this Delta plan as a program of wide potential: 

...It should lead by stages to a reorganization of 
the government machinery for directing and coordinating 
all action against the communists and to the production of 
an overall strategic operational plan for the country as 
a whole defining responsibilities, tasks and priorities. 

’At the same time it will lead to the establishment of a static 
security framework which can be developed eventually into 
a National Police force into which can be incorporated a 
single security intelligence organization for the direction 
a»id coordination of all intelligence activities against the . 
communists. I agree with Your Excellency that it would be 
too disruptive at the present moment to try to achieve these 
immediately and that they should be developed gradually. 

Using a medical analogy, the remedy should be clinical 
rather than surgical. UoJ 


III, DEVELOPING A CONSENSUS AI'OIIG THE ADVISORS 


A. Initial Reaction of U.S. Military Advisers 


It is not difficult to imagine the shocked reaction to Thompson's 
proposals, especially in U.S. military circles. In fact, or.e need not 
imagine them; General McGarr has recorded a detailed rejoinder to Thompson's 
proposals. He was, to begin with, upset about the lack of prior coordina¬ 
tion: 

Following Mr. Thompson's medical analogy.. .we have the 
case of a doctor called in for consultation on a clinical 
case, actually performing an amputation without consulting 
the resident physician — and without being required to 

assume the overall responsibility for the patient. 4l/ 

♦ ■ - * 

General McGarr's unhappiness with Thompson was not simply a case 
of injured feelings. He had four related categories of disagreements with 
the plan proposed by the British Advisory Mission. First, Thompson's 
recommended command arrangements, if adopted, would demolish the prospect 
of a unitary chain of command within AHVN, an objective toward which McGarr 
had been working for over a year. Additionally, the Thompson proposals 
would leave Diem as the ultimate manager of an operation dealing with only 
a portion (the Delta) of RVN. The elimination of practices such as this 
had been an explicit otjective of the entire U.S. advisory effort for a 
long time. 
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Second, the proposed priority in the Delta clashed with McGarr's 
’ priorities which placed War Zone D first, the area around Saigcn second, 
and the Delta third. There was a lack of unanimity among the U.S. advisers 
about the relative importance of the War Zone D operation but the military, 
in particular, were looking for an important operation to help the (hope¬ 
fully) revitalized ARVN demonstrate its offensive spirit and mobile capabili¬ 
ties. This desire gave rise to the third and fourth objections — or fears. 

« 


The "static security framework" in the villages to which Thompson 
referred struck General KcGarr as an unwarranted downgrading of the need 
for a sizeable conventional military force to play an important role in 
pacification. Thompson's stated desire to emphasize police forces in lieu 
of regular military forces was regarded by the U.S. military advisory chief 
as unrealistic — a transferral of Malayan experience to a locale in which 
. the existing tools of policy were very different. 


Related to this objection was a final set of disagreements. 

Thompson had wanted to go slowly and to let a new GW organization grow 
from the effort. The U.S. military advisory chief also wanted to go slowly — 
but not that slowly. Hot only would the Viet Cong not wait, it was simply 
unsound policy not to use the tools at hand. It would not do to reduce the 
ARVN and increase police forces while the VC continued thier successes. 

It was necessary, in sum, to act in a limited area but to act Quickly. 
Thompson's recommendations did not look to quick action, emphasized the vrcr.g 
area, were designed to emphasize the wrong operational agency, and proposed 
unacceptable command lines. k2j 

It is important to note that in spite of these explicit disagree¬ 
ments there were bread areas of apparent agreement between Thompson and 
his U.S. counterparts. (Apparent, because the "areas of agreement" concealed 
differences, tco.) The U.S. I-1AAG was amenable to the development of strate¬ 
gic hamlets. General KcGarr claimed. 43/ Indeed, KAAG's long, diffuse doc¬ 
trinal "handbook" for advisors in the field did devote three pages — without 
any particular emphasis — to the "secure village concept." 41 / kaag did 
not stress the centrality of strategic hamlets par se , but neither did 
Thompson. Strategic hamlets were to Thompson a way station enroute to 
his real objective — winning the loyalty of the rural peasants. This 
was apparently compatible with the sequential steps to pacitication out¬ 
lined in MAAG's own Geographically Phased Counterinsurgency Plan. If the 
competing approaches of the U.S. and British advisors had not been made 
compatible,there was, at least, some agreed ground from which to launch 
the effort to make them compatible. 


B. Reactions in Washington 


That such ground existed was fortunate, 'for Thompson's evolutionary 
plan was not only finding a warm reception at the Presidential Palace, 
it was also winning an attentive ear in Washington. As already mentioned, 
Thompson talked with General Taylor during the latter's October 1961 mission 
to Saigon and provided Taylor a copy of the initial British "appreciation." 
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Copies of the Thompson memorandum on the Delta were also forwarded to 
Taylor at the latter 1 s request. 4j 5 / Then in January 19S2, Thompson, again, 

responding to Taylor's request, sent the latter a long letter outlining 
his views. In less than a month. General Taylor could present to Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy a plan entitled "A Strategic Concept for South Vietnam" by 
Roger Hilsman which was an unabashed restatement of most of Thompson* s 
major points and toward which President Kennedy had, not incidentally, 
already expressed a favorable disposition. 46/ 


*. Hilsman*s "strategic concept" avowedly flowed from three basic 
principles: that the problem in Vietnam presented by the VC was political 
rather then military in its essence; that an effective counterinsurgency 
plan must provide the people and villages with protection and physical 
security; and that counter guerrilla forces must adopt the same tactics 
as those used by the guerrilla himself. * 2 / 


To translate these principles into operational reality, Hilsman 
called for "strategic villages" and "defended villages" a la Thompson, 
with first priority to the most populous areas; i.e., the Delta and in the 
vicinity of Hue. w ARVT: would, much as in Thompson’s proposal, secure 
the initial effort, when necessary, and he employed to keep the VC off 
balance in those areas already under Viet Cong control. The plan envisaged 
a three-phase process by which GVIj control would progressively be expanded 
from the least heavily VC-penetrated provinces with large populations 
(phase i), into the more heavily penetrated population centers (phase II), 
and finally into the areas along the Laotian and Cambodian borders (phase 
III). 4°/ Hilsman eschewed use of -he "oil spot" analogs’- but the process 
and rationale he put forth were the same. His plan moved "strategic vil¬ 
lages'* to a place of prominence greater than that in Thompson’s Delta plan 
and far in excess of the offhanded acceptance which had thus far been 
afforded them by U.S. military advisers. Strategic hamlets were not the 
heart of the Hilsman plan — civic action was that -- but they were the symbol , 
the easily recognizable, easily grasped initial, step by which GVIT could be¬ 
gin, following Hilsman*s second principle, to "provide the people and the 
villages with protection and physical security." 50/ 


C. The Advisors Reach Agreement 


Thompson’s basic ideas were gaining wide dissemination at the 
highest level within the U.S. government in early 1?62. What of his rela¬ 
tions with the U.S. MAAG in Saigon? These had been significantly improved 
as the result of a meeting between Thompson, Ambassador Nolting, and 
British Ambassador Hoihler. Thompson agreed to revise his paper so as to 
remove the objection to his proposed command arrangements. Ambassador 
Nolting reported that Thompson was now working "closely and amicably" with 
MAAG. 5l/ This took care of one of McGarr’s objections. Thompson had 
apparently decided, too, to allow the issue to drop for the time being 
of police primacy in pacification vis-lL-vis ARVN. It was not, after all, 
a change that could be made quickly; President Diem was convinced that 
some start was needed to save his administration. That had been his rea¬ 
son, after all, in reluctantly inviting increased American participation . 
in the war. 
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Secretary McNamara played an important role in disposing of still 
another issue in dispute — that of where to begin. In mid-December 1961 , 
after President Kennedy had' decided to adopt essentially all of General 
Taylor’s November recommendations except the introduction of major U.S. 
forces into Vietnam, Secretary McNamara met in Honolulu with the U.S. 
principals in Vietnam to discuss future plans. A central question was that 
of what could be done in the short'term future. The Secretary of defense 
made it clear that RVN had "number one priority." 52/ McNamara urged 
concentration on one province: "I'll guarantee it /the money and equipment 
provided you have a plan based on one province. Take one place, sweep it 
and hold it in.a plan." 53/ Or, put another way, let us demonstrate that 
in some place, in soma way, we can achieve demonstrable gains. 

General McGarr, immediately upon his return to Saigon, wrote to 
Secretary Thuan and passed on this proposal: 

»• 

I would like to suggest that you may wish to set aside 
one specific area, say a province, and use it as a "test 
area," in establishing this type "pacification infrastruc¬ 
ture." My thinking is that all the various elements of this 
anti-VC groundwork be designated immediately by your govern¬ 
ment and trained as a team or teams for the actual reoccupa¬ 
tion and holding of the designated communist infiltrated 
area when it has been cleared by RVKAP military action. 54/ 


Such teams would embrace, McGarr suggested, 
psychological, agricultural, medical, civic 
functions. 55/ 


police, 

action. 


intelligence, financial, 
and civil political 


IV. TH5 ADVISORS "SELL" DIEM (OR VICE-VERSA) 
A. Khere to Begin? 


GVN did indeed have a province in mind. It was not a Delta province, 
however. Nor was it a province relatively secure from VC infiltration. 

Quite to the contrary, Binh Duong Province, extending north and northwest, 
of Saigon, had been heavily infiltrated. Its min communications axis 
(National Highway 13, extending northward from Saigon into Cambodia) sliced 
directly between War Zone D and War Zone C. The province was crossed 
by important routes of communications, liaison, and supply between two 
insurgen redoubts. Hardly the logical place to begin, one might say, 
but "logic" was being driven by events find desires more than by abstract 
reasoning. 


One desire was the widely held wish to do something concrete 
and productive as a symbol of U.S. determination and GVN vitality. Another 
desire was GVN's wish to commit the Americans to support of Diem's govern¬ 
ment on terms which would be in fact acceptable to that government and • 
would — equally important — appear to be U.S. support for GVN-initiated 
actions. If one were Vietnamese one might reason that. Binh Duong was an 

, e 
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area of unquestionable strategic importance — and one in which GVR had 
already initiated some pacification efforts. If the Americans wish to 
concentrate in one province and if they are villing to underwrite the effort 
with resources, why not begin in an important strategic area where work, 
is already underlay? 

• * 

GW had initiated, in August 1961, a "Rural Reconstruction Cam¬ 
paign" in the Eastern Region of South Vietnam to secure the provinces of 
Tay Uinh, Binh Duong, and Phuoc Tuy. 56/ Most of the effort prior to 
December 19ol had been concentrated in the Cu Chi District of Binh Duong. 

Xom Hue Hamlet of Tan An Hoi was, during December, in the process of being 
fortified as a strategic hamlet. 57/ General McGarr was under the impres¬ 
sion that "considerable progress" had already been made in these three 
provinces in the establishment of the GW village level activities so 
necessary to winning popular support. 58 / 

• - » 

* •- • ’ •• 

\ * 

v In mid-January General. McGarr met (just prior €6 his departure 
for Honolulu) with President Diem and Secretary Thuan to discuss pacifica¬ 
tion plans. As McGarr told Secretary KcRaaara, Diem stressed that the 
MAAG-endorssd military operation in War Zone D might merely close the 
string on an empty bag. Such a failure would be detrimental to ARVN morale. 
Besides, the President observed echoing Thompson, "sweeps" solved nothing; 
the problem was to bold an area and to separate the VC from the rest of the 
populace. Diem preferred a concentrated effort in Binh Duong, a heavily 
infiltrated province, close to Saigon, of great strategic importance, and 
in which only 10 of ^6 villages were under GVK control — but in which the 
groundwork for a sound government infrastructure had already been laid. 59 / 

The discussions at the Secretary of Defense’s Conference in 
Honolulu turned on whether or not the War Zone D operation offered more 
hope for a concrete, gain than a "single province" pacification scheme. 
McRamara concluded that it did not. General McGarr dissented mildly from 
the selection of Binh Duong. He would have favored Riuoc Tuy (where U.S. 
troops were scheduled to land if a decision were ever made to commit them). 
But Binh Duong was GVM's plan and the "limited partners" finally agreed 
to back Diem’s preferred attempt. 60/ Thus, the U.S. came to a roundabout 
decision to support as a "test" of what would later be called the "strategic 
hamlet program" an operation about whose details they knew little, in an 
area that all recognized to be difficult, because it allegedly represented 
a long-sought example of GVN initiative in planning and civil-military 
preparation. Much of the public image of the strategic hamlet program was 
to be established by this operation, as it turned ouCV - Its name was 
"Operation Sunrise." But it was not — U.S. desires to the contrary — 
the only strategic hamlet effort to be carried forward during this period. 

It was only one of several — and several grew very quickly into many. 

t 

B. Concurrent GVH Activity . 

It has already been suggested that President Diem responded with 
some enthusiasm to the early proposals from Thompson's British Advisory 

Mission. In mid--February 1962, President Diem approved orally Thompson's 

■ 

* * ♦ 
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"Delta Pacification Plan" and said he would like to see it executed with¬ 
out delay. 6l/ Earlier, on 3 February, he had created by presidential 
decree the Inter-Ministerial Committee for Strategic Hamlets (IMCSH), 
comprising the heads of various ministries (Defense, Interior, Education, 
Civic Action, Rural Affairs, etc.). 62j The IMCSH was, as its membership 
indicates, a coordinating body designed to give national direction and 
guidance to the program. Its importance is not in its work — for it 
apparently did very little — but as an indicator of Diem's early 1962 
thinking of strategic haslets as a national program and of the central 
role which his brother, Ifgo Dinh Ehu, would play in this program. 

Nhu was the real driving force behind GVH's uneven but discernible 
movement toward adoption of the strategic hamlet theme as a unifying con¬ 
cept in its pacification efforts. In the early period under discussion 
he masked his central role, however. He was not announced as the Chairman 
of the IMCSH (nobody was), but the committee was responsible to him. 63/ 

He did not, however, lead it actively. As two American observers remarked 
at the time, "Nhu seems to have consulted the committee seldom and to have 
shared his policy-making power with it even less frequently. " 64 / 


C. Early Signs of GV1T Expectations 


But although brother lira was behind the scenes in late 1961 and 
early 1962, an occasional fleeting glimpse of his thinking and the direction 
in which he was heading h&s still managed to shew through. A CIA report 
from Saigon summarized Urn's instructions to a dozen province chiefs from 
the Delta in a meeting held on 14 December 19ol. Primary emphasis was to 
be placed on the strategic haslet program, Ehu said, and this program was 
to be coupled with a "social revolution" against "Viet-I’am's three enemies: 
divisive forces, low standard of living, and communism." 65/ The CIA 
Task Force - Vietnam observed, in forwarding this report, that Nhu’s "social 
revolution and strategic hamlets appear to be fuzzy concepts with little 
value in the fight against the Communists." 66/ 


No doubt these concepts seemed fuzzy at the end of 1961. But 
within another twelve months, as events would prove, they would be widely 
recognized as the twin spearheads of GVN's counterinsurgent effort, fuz2y 
or not. The strategic hamlet program would have broad support within the 
U.S. government and financial resources to underpin that support. The 
"social revolution" to which Ehu referred in December 1961 would be surfaced 
as Diem's "personalism" drive. The important thing for the present analysis 
is that all of the expectations of the several participant groups — both 
U.S. and GVN — were identifiable by very early 1962 at the latest, and that 
the concept of the strategic hamlet program in the broad sense'had been 
fully adumbrated. The skeleton — the rationale — was complete; the body — 
operational programs — had not yet taken form. Each group could, however, 
work toward construction of a slightly different body (and for differing 
reasons) and claim with some plausibility to be working from the same 
skeleton. 
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V. DIFFERING PERSPECTIVES AND EXPECTATIONS 

* 

Three somewhat different views may he categorized which are of interest 
to the present inquiry: those of the U.S. military advisors, of the U.S. 
political leadership, and of the Diem government's leaders. Such generali¬ 
zations are admittedly risky and easily overdrawn; there were, of course, 
differences between the perceptions and expectations of, say, the U.S. 
military advisers. For example, those farthest from Saigon tended to be 
less patient — with Diem and in expecting results — than were those closer 
to the area of operations. Still, discernible differences of outlook and 
expectations may be said to represent the prevailing views in each of these 
three groups. v ; 

A. U.S. Military Advisors 


The U.S. military advisors mistrusted arguments which stressed 
the Vietnamese struggle as essentially political rather than military. 

They were quite willing to concede that the struggle was multi-dimensional 
but they feared instinctively any line of reasoning which might appear to. 
argue that military considerations were relatively unimportant in Vietnam. 

So, too, they were wary of schemes which might lead ARVII to perpetuate its 
defensive tactical stance. Both dangers were present in the strategic 
hamlet program. The same military advisers were more forceful than others 
in stressing the need for the Diem regime to rationalize its command arrange¬ 
ments and to plan comprehensively and in detail from the highest to lowest 
levels. Their operational interest concentrated on making ARVN not just 
more mobile but more aggressive. Their creed, developed through years of 
experience and training (or vicarious experience) was to "close with and 
destroy the enemy." One could expect them, then, to be more than willing 
to turn over the job of static defense to the CDC and CG at the earliest 
opportunity, to keep a weather eye out for opportunities to engage major 
VC formations in decisive battle, and to chafe under the painfully slow 
evolutionary process which was implicit even in their own 1961 geographical]y 
phased plan. 


B. U.S. Political Leadership 

The U.S. political leadership, and to varying degrees the leaders 
in the Saigon Embassy and in USOM, were more attuned to the political 
problems — both with respect to GVN-U.S. relations and to the problem 
of winning broad support among the Vietnamese for the Diem administration. 
This made members of this group inherently more sympathetic to proposals 
such as the Thompson plan for the Delta than they were, for instance, to 
increasing ARVN's size and capabilities. They found compelling the logic 
of analyses such as Hilsman's which cut to the political root rather than 
treating only the military symptoms. One suspects — though documentation 
would never be found to support it -- that they were attracted by an argu¬ 
ment which did suggest some hope for "demilitarizing" the war, de-emphasizing 
U.S. operational participation, and increasing GVN's ability to solve its 
own internal problems using primarily its own human resources. 
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C. President Diem 


Ngo Dinh Diem's perspective and expectations were the most 
different of all. U.S. groups differed in dregre; Diem's expectations were 
different in kind. He wanted, first of all, to obtain unequivocal U.S. 
support, not just to his nation but to his administration. It was essential, 
in his eyes, that this support not compromise his authority or Vietnamese 
sovereignty. He did not want to give credence to communist claims that 
he was a puppet of the U.S., on one hand, or concentrate the coercive in¬ 
struments of power in the hand of potential antagonists, on the other. 


A revealing assessment of Diem's frame of mind is provided by 
Ambassador Nolting. Diem invited increased U.S. aid and U.S. participa¬ 
tion because he feared that, especially with an impending settlement in 
Laos, South Vietnam would come under increasing communist pressures. 

If Diem's government could not win over these pressures — and Diem feared 
it could not — it had only the choice of going down fighting or of being 
overthrown by a coup. Thus, in requesting additional U.S. help. Diem had 
"adopted an expedient which runs against his own convictions, and he is 
apparently willing to accept the attendant diminution of his own stature 
•as an independent self-reliant national leader." 67/ 


But when Ambassador Hclting presented to Diem the U.S. quid pro 
quo for its "limited partnership," this apparent acceptance cf 'decreased 
stature and independence suddenly seemed less apparent. 63 / Then, as 
Nolting reported, President Diem feared the reaction even among his own 
cabinet aides. 69/ Secretary Thuan, in whom Diem did confide, said that 
the President was brooding over the fact that the U.S. was asking great 
concessions of GVH in the realm of its sovereignty in exchange for little 
additional help. 70/ Diem argued that U.S. influence over his govern¬ 
ment, once it was known, would play directly into the communists' hands. 
The first priority task, he added, was to give the people security, not 
to make the government more popular. To try it the other way around was 
to place the cart before the horse. 71/ 


Diem saw himself caught in a dilemma in which he was doomed if he 
did not get outside assistance and doomed if he got it only at the price 
of surrendering his independence. To him the trick was to get the U.S. 
committed without surrendering his independence. One possible solution 
lay in getting U.S. material aid for a program that would be almost wholly 
GVN-implemented. The strategic hamlet program offered a convenient vehi¬ 
cle for this purpose and one which was also appeal ing for other reasons. 

It put achieving security before winning loyalty — in an operational con¬ 
text in which it was difficult to differentiate between security for the 
rural populace and control of that populace, since many of the actions 
to achieve one were almost identical to the acts to realize the other. 


D. The Central Issue 

The U.S., for its part, was asking Diem to forego independence by 
accepting the wisdom of the American recommendations, for reform. The 
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central question was whether he would- — or could — do so. Among those 
who responded to this question in the negative, J. Kenneth Galbraith was most 
trenchant: 

* • 

In my completely considered view . . . Diem will not 
reform either administratively or politically in any 
effective way. That is because he cannot. It is 
politically naive to expect it. Ee senses that he 
cannot let power go because he would be thrown out. 72/ 

The U.S. decided that Diem could make meaningful reforms and that he 
would do so — or at least it decided that it was likely enough that he 
would do so and that support for his administration constituted the best 
available policy alternative. 

E. -The Problem of Assessment 

* 

% 

'The differences in perspectives and expectations outlined above 
are important in their own right. They loan even larger, however, when 
one considers the difficulty of assessing progress in the program about 
to be undertaken. These groups were about to embark upon a long, arduous 
joint voyage. Their only chart had never been to sea. This was the 
newly-articulated and imperfectly understood doctrine of counterinsurgency 
which stressed the interaction and interdependence of political, mili tary, 
social, and psychological factors. It posited the necessity for certain 
actions to follow immediately and successfully behind others in order 
for the process of pacification to succeed. Above all — and this point 
cannot be overstressed — while this doctrine recognized the need for both 
the carrot and the stick (for coercive control and appealing programs) 
it made gaining broad popular acceptance the single ultimate criterion 
of success. ITeither kill ratios nor construction rates nor the frequency 
of incidents was conclusive, yet these were all indicators applicable to 
phases within the larger process. The gains of doing well in one phase, 
however, could be wiped out by inactivity or mistakes in a subsequent 
phase. It was, in short, very difficult to know how well one was doing 
until one was done. 

VI. THE KfiTIOIIAL PLAIT EMERGES 

A. Awareness of the Unifying Potential 

Before examining the quality of execution of the operational pro¬ 
grams for which some detailed record is available it will be useful to 
outline the process by which the strategic hamlet program became — by late 
1962 — a comprehensive national program embodying the major effort of GVH 
in pacification. 

"Operation Sunrise" in Binh Duong Province was launched on 22 
March 1962 in what was initially called the "Ben Cat Project." 73/ The 
Delta project, however, languished in a "pl anni ng stage" until May, when 
it- first became known that Diem was considering incorporating it into the 
Strategic Hamlet Program, j fhj By August the 3MCSH proposed a priority 

plan for the construction of strategic hamlets on a nation-wide basis. - 
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Later the same month, the U.S. Inter-Agency Committee for Province 
Rehabilitation concurred in this plan (with minor reservations) as a 
basis for planning ar.a utilisation of U.S. assistance. 75 / Ly October, 
the Diem government had made the Strategic Hamlet Program the explicit 
focus and unifying concept of its pacification effort. The government- 
controlled Times of Viet Ham devoted an entire issue to " 1962 : The Year 
• of Strategic Hamlets. 11 76 / llgo Dirh Iihu was unveiled as the "architect 
and prime mover” of the program which was the Vietnamese answer to 
communist strategy. As Iihu proclaimed: "Strategic hamlets seek to 
assure the security of the people in order that the success of the polit- • 
leal) social, and military revolution might be assured by the enthusiastic 
movement of solidarity and self-sufficiency." 77 / President Diem had 
earlier put the same thought to an American visitor in clearer words: 

The importance of the strategic hamlets goes beyond the 
concept of hamlet self defense. They are a means to institute 
basic democracy in Vietnam. Through the Strategic Hamlet 
Program, the government intends to give back to the hamlet 
the light of self-government with its own charter and system 
of community law. This will realize the ideas of the consti¬ 
tution on a local scale which the people can understand. 78/ 

By this time, too, influential American circles regarded the 
Strategic Hamlet Program as the shorthand designation for a process which 
represented a sensible and sound GVII effort. Reger Hilsman had said so 
in February to President Kennedy, and found the latter highly receptive. 

He continued to say so. 79 / As he advised Assistant Secretary of State 
Averell Harriman in late 19c2, "The government of Vietnam has fin ally 
developed, and is now acting upon, an effective strategic concept." 80 / 
Even so lukewarm an enthusiast as the CJCS, General Lyman L. Lemnitzer 
could report that "... the Strategic Hamlet Program preanises solid 
benefits, and may well be the vital key to success of the pacification 
program.* 81/ 

The public record also shows early support from high U.S. officials 
for the Strategic Hamlet Program and recognition of its central role in 
GVIf’s pacification campaign. Speaking in late April 1962, Under Secretary 
of State George W. Ball, commented favorably in the progressive develop¬ 
ment of strategic hamlets throughout RVtf as a method of combating 
insurgency and as a means of bringing the entire nation "under control 
of the government." 82/ Secretary McHamara told members of the press, 
upon his. return to Washington from a Pacific meeting in July 1962, that 
the Strategic Hamlet Program was the '‘backbone of President Diem’s 
program for countering subversion directed against his state." 83/ 

It is reasonable to conclude from the evidence that official U.S. 
awareness kept abreast of Diem’s progressive adoption of the Strategic 
Hamlet Program as the "unifying concept" in Ms counterinsurgent effort. 

The same officials were constantly bombarded by a series of reports 
from a variety of sources describing the progress of the hamlet program / 
and assessing its efficacy. 
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2. “Operation Sunrise ” 

The first operational effort in which the U.S. had a hand, 
"Operation Sunrise," got under way in Binh Duong Province on 22 March 1962 
when work commenced on Ben Tuong, the first of five hamlets to he con¬ 
structed for relocated peasants in the Ben Cat District in and around the 
Lai Khe-rubber plantation. (See Map 2.) Phase I of the operation — the 
military desiring phase — was conducted by forces of the 5th AKVN Divi¬ 
sion reinforced by ranger companies, a reconnaissance company, two rein¬ 
forced CG companies, and a psychological warfare company. The Viet Cong . 
simply melted into the jungles. 

With the Viet Cong out of the way — at least for the time being - 
the relocation end construction of the new hamlet commenced. The new 
program got off to a bad start. The government was able to persuade only 
seventy families to volunteer for resettlement'.-' The 135 other families in 
■the half dozen settlements were herded forcibly from their hemes. 8 kj 
Little of the $300,000 in local currency provided by US0M had reached the 
peasants; the money was being withheld until the resettled families indi¬ 
cated they would not bolt the new hamlet. Sore of them came with most of 
their meager belongings. Others had little but the clothes on their backs. 
Their old dwellings — and many of their possessions — were burned behind 
them. 85/ Only 120 males of an age to bear arms were found among the more 
than 200 families — indicating very clearly that a large number had cone 
over to the VC, whether by choice or as a result of intimidation. 86/ 

C. Other Early Programs 

Progress in Binh Duong continued at a steady pace, beset by diffi¬ 
culties. By midsummer 2900 persons had been regrouped into three strategic 
hamlets. 87/ Elsewhere, the pace quickened. Although the Delta Plan, as 
a coordinated effort, had not been implemented by the summer of 1962, 
Secretary McNamara found in May an aggressive effort under way without U.S. 
help near Ca Mao: 

Here the commander of the 31st Infantry Regiment had gone 
into an area 95$ controlled by the VC, declared martial law, and 
resettled 11,000 people (some under duress) in 9 strategic hamlets, 
while fighting the VC wherever he found them. Since inception 
of the program, none of his villages have been attacked, and the 
freedom from VC taxation (extortion) is proving most appealing to 
the people. It is the commander’s hope ^doubtless optimistic) 
that he will be able to turn the whole area over to the civil guard 
and self defense corps within 6 months. 88/ 

These resettlement efforts in areas which had been under VC domination 
were not the extent of the early hamlet "program," however. Many exist¬ 
ing hamlets and villages were "fortified" in one degree or another early 
in 1962 following no discernible pattern. This appears to have been the 
natural product of the varied response to Hhu’s injunction to emphasize 
strategic hamlets. In April, the GVN Ministry of the Interior informed 
the U.S. that 1300 such hamlets were already completed. 89/ "Operation 
Sunrise” had by this time been broadened to embrace efforts in several 
provinces. 90/ Several other Strategic Hamlet Programs were begun: 
"Operation Eai Yen H" (Sea Swallow) in Phu Yen Province with a goal of 
2&L hamlets, 157 of which were reported.as completed within two months: 
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"Operation Dang Tien "(Let's go) in Binh Dinh Province with a goal of 328 
strategic hamlets in its first year; and "Operation Phuong Hoang" (Royal 
Phoenix) in Quang Nai Province with a goal of 125 strategic hamlets by 
the end of 1962. 

D. At Last — A National Plan 

The GVH drew all of the partialistic programs together in its 
August 1962 national priority plan, mentioned earlier. The nation was 
divided into four priority zones (l-lap 3). First priority was assigned 
to the eleven provinces around Saigon. This included essentially the 
area of the Thccnpson Delta plan plus the original area of "Operation 
Sunrise" plus Gia Dinh Province (Map 4). Priorities' within each zone 
were further specified. Within the zone of first national priority, for 
example, the provinces of Vinh Long, Long An, and Fhuoc Try were assigned 
the highest priority; Binh Duong — where operations were already in 
progress — was given priority three (Map 5). By the end of the summer 
of 1962 GVU claimed that 3*225 of the planned 11,316 hamlets had already 
been completed and that over 33 percent of the nation’s total population 
was already living in completed hamlets (See Table l). 

October 1962, when Diem made the Strategic Hamlet Program the 
avowed focus of his counterinsurgent campaign, marks the second watershed 
in the development and implementation of the program. The first such 
watershed had been the consensus, on the potential value of such a pro¬ 
gram, which had been developed at the end of 1961 and early 1962. There 
would be no others until the program; died with Diem. 


E. Effect on U.S. Perceptions 

The effect of the GVN's concentraion on strategic hamlets was to 
make U.S. assessments fccus on several sub-aspects of the problem. Atten¬ 
tion tended to be directed toward how well hamlets were being fortified and 
whether or not the implementation phase was well managed; i.e., whether 
peasants were paid for their labor, reimbursed for their losses, and given 
adequate opportunity to attend their crops. Conversely, attention was 
directed away from the difficult-to-assess question of whether the follow¬ 
up actions to hamlet security were taking place — the actions which would 
convert the peasantry from apathy (if not opposition) to identification 
with their central government. 

This focusing on details which diverted attention from the ultimate 
objective took the form of reports, primarily statistical, which set forth 
■the construction rate for strategic hamlets, the incident rate of VC 
activities, and the geographical areas in which GVH control was and was not 
in the ascendancy. These "specifics" were coupled to generalized assess¬ 
ments which almost invariably pointed to shortcomings in GVH's execution 
of the program. The shortcomings, however, were treated as problems in 
efficient management and operational organization; the ineluctability of 
increased control (or security) leading somehow to. popular identification 
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Strategic Strategic Strategic 


Area 

Haslets 

Planned 

Hamlets 

Completed 

Hamlets Under 
Construction 

Population in 
Completed E&ilets 

* ♦ 
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. 

«* * 

« , , 

r . m 

. H — 

• • •- 

1 — 

• „ 

1 

Saigon 
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** • 
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261,470 

• 

Eastern Provinces 

1*595 
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.423,060 

Vestern Provinces 
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1*874,790 


SUB-TOTAL 6,756 1,632 1,313 . 2 , 559*320 

’ : • . . 

, • • . ■ « 

CKtjgAL : . > 
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Central Lowlands 3,630 1,490 682 1,654,470 

* « * « 

High Plateau *930 . 103 217 103,244 

; . * . • - 

• SUB-TOTAL 4,560 1,593 899 1,762,714 

« * 

GRAKD TOTAL 11,316 . 3,225 2,217 4 , 322,034 


• Percentage of planned hamlets ccapletcd................ .28.49$ 

« ■ m • ■.’ 

. . ’ * . • * •’ -'■.**• • * 

- Percentage of total population in completed hamlets.. •••33«39$ 

• . . * 

* ' 

- - . . - , _ _ , • . - 

. *• Adapted from The Times of Vietnam, 28 October 1962, p. 17» 







by a process akin to the economic assumption of '‘flotation to stability 
through development" vent unchallenged as a basic assumption. Critics 
pointed to needed improvements; the question of whether or not these 
could be accomplished, or why, almost never vas raised. 

"Operation Sunrise", for example, vas criticized hi sc ate detail 
by the US MAAG . Much better planning and coordination was needed in order 
to relocate effectively: Aerial surveys were necessary to pinpoint the 
number of families to be relocated; unanticipated expenditures needed to 
be provided for; preparation of sites should begin before the peasants 
were moved; and GVli resource commitments should be carefully checked by 
U.S. advisors at all levels. 92/ There vas no discussion of the vulnera¬ 
bility of the strategic hamlets to VC infiltration (as against VC attars) 
or of the subsequent steps to winning support. That was not, one may 
assume, the military’s prime concern, 

* 

\ ‘Political observers who examined this follow-on aspect were 
cautiously optimistic: 

The strategic hamlet program is the heart of our effort 
and deserves top priority. While it has not — and probably 
will not — bring democracy to rural Vietnam, it provides truly 
local administration for the first time. Coupled with measures 
to increase rice production and farmer income, these local 
administrations can work a revolution in rural Vietnam. 93/ 

The seme tone was reflected in Michael Forrestal’s report to President 
Kennedy in February l$o3 following his visit to Vietnam with Roger Hilsman. $k/ 
The visitors found. Ambassador Ilolting and his depuly, William C. Trueheart, 
optimistic about the results which the program might achieve once the 
materials for it, then just beginning to coma in, reached full volume. 95 / 

The Department of Defense vas devoting considerable, effort to 
insuring that these materials did reach Vietnam in, the quantities needed 
and in timely fashion. Secretary KcKamara had been stuck with this prob¬ 
lem during his Kay 1962 visit to "Operation Sunrise". He saw especially a 
need to program SDC, CG, and Youth Corps training so that it would match 
the role of hamlet building and to insure the provision of proper commu¬ 
nications for warning purposes. 96 / A substantial amount- of the MAAG-DoD 
effort subsequently vent into programming. The Agency for International 
Development had agreed to fund the "Strategic Hamlet Kits" (building 
materials, barbed wire and stakes, light weapons, ammunition, and commu¬ 
nication equipment), but- in August 1962 it demurred, stating that support¬ 
ing assistance funds in the MAP were inadequate for the purpose. 97/ 

Secretary McIIemara agreed to undertake the financing for 1500 kits (13 
million) but asked if the additional 3500 kits requested were really 
necessary and, if so, on what delivery schedule. The target levels and 
delivery dates underwent more or; less, continuous revision from then until 
the question became irrelevant in late 1963. 2 §/ A separate but related 
effort-went into expediting the procurement, delivery, and installation of 




radios in the strategic hamlets so that each would have the capability 
to sound the alarm and request the employment of mobile reserves when 
attacked. 

' • * * * 

Pi Differences Begin to Emerge 

All of these "program management" activities were based on the 
unstated .assumption that the strategic hamlet program would lead to effec¬ 
tive pacification if ’only Diem would marie it vork. As it turned out, 
there was some disagreement between what the U.S. considered needed to be 
done and what- President Diem knew very well he was doing. He was using 
the Strategic Hamlet Program to carry forward his "personal! st philosophy." 99/ 
As brother Ilhu visibly took the reins controlling the program and began to 
. solidify control over the Youth Corps it became increasingly clear that 
, Diem was emphasizing government control of the peasantry at the expense (at 
• least in U.S. eyes) of pacification . 100 / 

% 

. As awareness in Washington increased that strategic hamlets could 
serve several purposes, there developed also a divergent interpretation of 
whether or not the GVW was "winning the war." When General Krulak, SACSA, 
and Joseph Mendenhall, an ex-counselor in Saigon then at State, visited 
HWJ in September 1963 , President Kennedy iryly asked upon receiving their 
conflicting reports, 'You two did visit the same country, didn’t you?" 101 / 

The answer is that they had, but the general stressed that the military war 
was going well while the diplomat asserted that the political war was being 
lost. The argument was not, it'should be stressed, one between the generals 
and the diplomats; experienced diplomats disagreed fundamentally vith 
Mendenhall. The disagreement was between those who pointed to signs of 
progress and those who held up examples of poor planning, corruption, and 
alienation of the peasants whose loyalty was the object of the exercise. 
Criticisms — frequently accompanied by counterbalancing assertions that 
"limited progress" was being achieved — mentioned corvee labor, GW fail¬ 
ures to reimburse the farmers for losses due to resettlement, the dishonesty 
of seme officials, and Diem’s stress on exhortations rather than on the 
provision of desirable social services. 102/ 

1 ” * , 

• 

Those who emphasized that the program was shotting reed progress — 
usually with a caveat or two that there was considerable room for improve¬ 
ment — stressed statistical evidence to portray the exponential increase 
in strategic hamlet construction (Table 2), the declining trend in Viet 
Cong-initiated incidents (Table 3;> the rise in VC defections (Table 4), and 

the slow hut steady increase in GVH control of rural areas (Table 5)» 

. • 

, « 

The JCS observation with respect to the establishment of strategic 

hamlets, for instance, was that since fewer than two tenths of one percent 
(0.2$) of them had been overrun by the VC, "The Vietnamese people must . 
surely be finding in them a measure of the tranquility which they seek. 103 / 

ESC Thompson later claimed that the very absence of attacks was 
an indicator that the VC had succeeded in infiltrating the hamlets. 104/ . 

The point is not Thompson’s prescience but the difficulty of reasoned . 
assessment to which this analysis has already pointed.' The U.S. course. 
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in the face of these cautiously optimistic end hopefully pessimistic 
reports, vas to continue its established program of material support 
coupled vith attempts to influence Diem to make desired changes. 

VII. THE PATH TO THE EM) 


A. Diem’s Position Hardens 

The obvious U.S. alternatives, by mid-19c3, remained the seme 
as they vere in late lgol: (1) to induce changes vithin the Strategic 
JJamlet ..Program (among others) by convincing Diem to-make such changes- 

(2) to allow Diem to run things his own way and hope for the best, and 

(3) to find an alternative to President Diem. .The U.S. continued to 
pursue the first course; Diem insisted increasingly on the second. 
Finally, due to pressures from areas other than the Strategic Hamlet 
Program, the U.S. pursued the third alternative. The Strategic Hamlet 
Program, in the event, died with its sponsors. 

Far frees becoming more reasonable, in U.S. eyes. President 
Diem by mid-19o3 had become more intractable. He insisted, for example, 
that the U.S. cease to have an operational voice in the Strategic Hamlet 
Program. The multiplication of U.S. advisors at many levels, he claimed, 
vas the source of friction and dissension. The remedy vas to remove the 
advisors. 105/ The essence of Diem's position vas that Taylor's 
"limited partnership" vould not work. 

Other U.S. missions visited Vietnam to assess the conduct of 
the var. The result vas much the same as reported by Krulak and 
Mendenhall. This vas essentially the findings of the McITamara-Taylor 
mission in September; the military campaign is progressing, political 
disaffection is growing; U.S. leverage is questionable. 106 / 

B. The Program Dies Uith the Egos 

■ 

The rest may be summarized: the U. S. attempted to insist on 
a program vith more emphasis on broad appeal rather than control; Diem, 
finding himself increasingly embroiled in the Suddhist controversy, 
increased repressive measures; a coup toppled the Diem regime on 1 
November; the deposed President end his brother Shu, "architect of the 
Strategic Hamlet Program," vere killed. The Strategic Eealet Program— 
or at least the program under that name which they had made the unifying 
theme of their counterinsurgent effort—died vith them. The inhabitants 
vho had vanted to leave the hamlets did so in the absence of an effective 
government. The VC took advantage of the confusion to attack and overrun 
others. Some off erred little or no resistance. The ruling junta 
attempted to resuscitate the program as "Kew Life Hamlets" early in 19&4, 
but the failures of the past provided a poor psychological basis upon 
vhich to base hopes for the future. - . 




A?? ECORCLUSIVE SUMMARY 


VIII. 


The dominant U. S. view has teen that the Strategic Ksmlet Program 
failed because of over-expansion and the establishment of hamlets in 
basically insecure areas. 107 / That there was overexpansion and the 
establishment of many poorly defended hajolets is not questioned. This 
contributed, beyond doubt, to the failure of the program. But this view 
finesses the problem of the process for which the strategic hamlets vere 
but the tangible symbol. The present analysis has sought to emphasize 
both the essentially political nature of the objective of the Strategic 
Hamlet Program and the political nature of the context in which the 
process evolved — of expectations* bargaining, and attempts to exert 
influence on other participants in policy formulation and implementation. 
In this context it is the U. S. inability to exert leverage on President 
Diem (or Diem’s inability to reform) that emerges as the principal cause 
of failure. 

Yet, both of these attempts to pinpoint the reasons why the 
strategic hamlet program did not succeed fail to get at another whole 
issue: the validity of that body of writings which one may call the 
theory and doctrine of counterinsurgency, i'eitber the military nor 
the political aspects of this doctrine can be upheld (or proved false) 
by an examination of the Strategic Hamlet Program. Quite aside from 
whether or not Diem was able to broaden the program’s appeal to the 
peasantry, what would have occurred had he made a determined and 
sustained effort to do so? T r ould this have led in some more-or-less 
direct way to stability or to even greater dissatisfaction? We simply 
do not know. The question is as unanswerable as whether the appetite 
grows with the eating or is satisfied by it. The contention here is 
that claims of mismanagement are not sufficient, to conclude that better 
management would necessarily have produced the desired results. 

In the military sphere the unanswerable questions are different. 

It is said that the military phase of the Strategic Hamlet Program 
progressed reasonably well in many areas; the failure was in the political 
end of the process. But did the military actions succeed? Might failures 
to develop adequate intelligence and to weed out VC infrastructure in 
these hamlets not as easily be attributable to’.the fact that the 
inhabitants knew they were not really safe from VC intimidation and 
reprisals? Does the analogy to an "oil spot" have operational meaning 
when small bands can carry out hit and run raids or vhen many small 
bands can concentrate in one location and achieve surprise? Where is 
the key to this vicious circle — or is there a key? 

In conclusion, while the abortive Strategic Hamlet Program of 
1961 -1963 nay teach one something, the available record does not permit 
one to conclude either that the program fell because of the failure of 
a given phase or that other phases were, in fact, adequate to the 
challenge^ One may say that the program was doomed by poor execution 
and by the inability of the IJgo fa r '.ly to reform coupled with the in¬ 
ability of the U.S, to. induce them to reform. The evidence does not 
warrant one to proceed further.. 
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THE ADVISORY PUILD-UP. 1961-67 


SUMMARY AMD ANALYSIS 



The United States decided, shortly after the Geneva Accords and 
during the period of French withdrawal from Indo-China, to give military 
assistance and advice to the newly proclaimed Republic of Vietnam. It 
might as easily have decided not to undertake this effort to prevent 
South Vietnam from falling to communism. 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff were pessimistic. The creation of a 
Vietnamese Army, they said, might not even lead to internal political 
stability, much less assure the capability to protect South Vietnam 
from external aggression. The JCS also believed that the limitations 
imposed by the Geneva agreements on the number of U.S. military personnel 
would make it impractical to attempt to train a new Army — particularly 
given the paucity of experienced leaders which was the legacy of French 
colonialism. The President's military advisors did not wish to assume 
the responsibility for failure without the resources and influence which 
would offer a better chance for success. 


THE AMERICAN GAMBLE 


The available record does not indicate any rebuttal of the JCS's 
appraisal of the situation. What it does indicate is that the U.S. 
decided to gamble with very limited resources because the potential gains 
seemed well worth a limited risk. "I cannot guarantee that Vietnam will 
remain free, even with our aid," General J. Lawton Collins reported to 
the National Security Council, "But I know that without our aid Vietnam 
will surely be lost to Communism." 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles was instrumental in deciding 
for political reasons to undertake a modest program of military advice 
aimed at producing political stability. Once launched, however, the 
program of advice and assistance came to be dominated by conventional 
military conceptions. Insuring internal stability is a "lesser included 
capability" of armed force, the reasoning went; the principal purpose of 
such a force is to protect the territorial integrity of the nation. 

It was such a conventional force that the small USKAAG attempted to 
produce from 1955 until about I960. The Army of the Republic of Vietnam 
(ARVN) was made to "mirror image" the U.S. Army to the extent permitted 
by differences in equipment and locale. The number of U.S. advisors 
(approximately doubled by "The Equipment Recovery Mission" — a thinly 
veiled device to increase the number of Americans in Vietnam) remained 
stable throughout this period. ARVN developed into a multi-divisional 
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force oriented primarily toward con%'cnttonal defense. * The later 
transition to a force designed for counterinsurgent warfare was 
thereby made more difficult. 

It seemed for a while that the gamble against long odds had 
succeeded. The Viet Minh were quiescent; the Republic of Vietnam 
Armed Forces (RVtJAF) were markedly better armed and trained than 
they were when the U.S. effort began (at which time they were un¬ 
armed arid untrained), and President Ugo Dinh Diem showed a remarkable 
ability to put down factions threatening GVN stability and to maintain 
himself in office. 

This period of apparent stability disappeared, however, in the 
events of 19**9"5l as the Viet Minh (relabelled Vief Cong — a contrac¬ 
tion for Vietnamese Communist) stepped up terrorism, sabotage, and 
military action by increasingly large units. By mid-196l» the prospect 
for South Vietnam's independence was at least as dark as it had been 
six years earlier. 

But the U.S. military advisors in Vietnam had learned — or at 
least thought they had learned — during this period of gradual dis¬ 
integration the true nature of the battle in which they were engaged 
by proxy. This was an unconventional, internal war of counterinsurgency 
rather than a conventional struggle against an external foe. It v;as a 
battle for the "hearts a ;d minds" of the indigenous (and especially the 
rural) population rather than a contest to win and hold key terrain 
features. It was an iptermeshed pelitical-economic-military war rather 
than one in which political and economic issues were settled by military 
victory. 

U.S. advisors in Vietnam — and U.S. military and civilian theorists 
in other places, as well — formulated during this period a rudimentary 
doctrine of counterinsurgent warfare. In response to Premier Khrushchev's 
endorsement of "wars of national liberation" they proposed to help free 
world nations save themselves from communism by a series of sequential 
actions that dealt with the symptoms of social revolution (the insurgency) 
as well as its causes (the frustration of expectations for social justice). 

Thus, at almost the same time that the U.S. began its advisory build¬ 
up in South Vietnam in late 1961, military and civilian practitioners 
found themselves in possession of a simple, apparently logical, outline 
sketch of a method by which to counter the communist-captured insurgency. 
Physical security from the acts of the insurgents, was. a necessary but not 
a sufficient condition for success. In additioft insecurity the Vietnamese 
government had to establish the services which would link it in classic 
terms of legitimacy to its subjects. We would fight fire with fire and we 
would fight it with water, too. 

THE LIMITED PARTNERSHIP 

The decisions made by the Kennedy Administration from mid—19^1 onward. 



culminating in the expansion of the U.S. advisory effort following 
General Maxwell D. Taylor's mission to Soigon in October, did not 
simply set out to explain this newly-articulated counterinsurgency 
theory and doctrine to the GVN. They attempted to induce the^GVN to 
reform itself so that identification with its populace would be possi¬ 
ble. Beyond this, they chose to attempt to help the Vietnamese, in 
Taylor's words, "as friends and partners — not as arms-length advisors — 
/and/ show them how the job might be done — not tell them or do !t for 
them." 

The "limited partnership" which General Taylor proposed -- and which 
President Kennedy accepted — was designed to place U.S, advisors-at many 
levels within the RVNAF and GVN structure rather than merely at the top. 
An earlier proposal, to concentrate on advisors at the top with wide dis¬ 
cretionary authority and to count on influence as the product of the 
demonstrated commitment of a carefully selected handful of men, was 
rejected in favor of many advisors at many levels, each serving normally 
only for a twelve month period, and with the advisory manpower furnished 
through normal personnel selection and assignment processes within the 
military services. 

The expectation among U.S. policymakers — recorded in NSAM 111 — 
was that the GVN and U.S. would mutually agree upon necessary steps to 
end the insurgency. The U.S., for its part, would underwrite an increase 
in RVNAF and provide advisors throughout the military structure down to 
battalion level and in each provincial capital. The GVN would rationalize 
its lines of authority and begin reform measures to bring it closer to the 
Vietnamese people. This was, of course, a U.S. expectation, not an agreed 
q uid pro quo . Diem was unwilling to permit the U.S. to share in his 
formulation of plans. He was even afraid to discuss the U.S. expectations 
candidly with his own cabinet ministers. It is a matter of record that he 
did not reform his government. ("He will not reform because he cannot," 

J. Kenneth Galbraith cabled President Kennedy.) What remains in issue is 
whether he could have done so. If he could not, the U.S. plan to end the 
insurgency was foredoomed from its inception, for it depended on Viet¬ 
namese initiatives to solve a Vietnamese problem. 

COMMITMENT AMD EXPECTATION 


Thus the U.S. overall plan to end the insurgency was on shaky ground 
on the GVN side. Diem needed the U.S. and the U.S. needed a reformed Diem. 
As U.S. advisors began deploying to Vietnam for service with tactical 
units in the field, the gamble of the mid-50's was transferred into a 
broad commitment. President Kennedy and his advisors were determined to 
save Vietnam from communism by helping the Vietnamese to save themselves. 
One side of the dual U.S. thrust (GVN reform) was already in trouble. 

What of the "friends and partners" who were to share the dangers and tasks 
of RVNAF in the field? What was expected of them? What advantages would 
accrue from their presence in Vietnam? 

The available record is almost totally devoid of any explication 
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(much less any debate) on these questions. General Taylor*s report of 
his mission to Saigon implies an unambiguous convergence of interests 
between the advisors and the advised. All that was needed was greater 
competence. More U.S. advisors at more places working on problems of 
Vietnamese training and operations could not but have an overall bene¬ 
ficial effect. 

it is necessary to surmise the expectations in the policymakers 
minds of just how this would come about. First, they seem to have 
expected the increased U.S. advisory presence to lead directly to 
increased RVt'AF competence in technical and tactical areas. Basic 
military skills — how to move, shoot, and communicate — could be 
improved and the improvements sustained by a continuing U.S. presence 
at many operational levels. Second, the U.S. policymakers could receive 
reports from an omnipresent U.S. “network' 1 which would permit them to 
become better informed about what was really taking place in Vietnam, 
not only with respect to VC activity but with reference to ARVN plans, 
operations, and problems as well. Finally, the U.S. expected to realize 
increased influence within RVKAF from the presence of advisors. (And it 
expected, as NSAM Hi made clear, to realize increased influence with 
GVN in exchange for increasing its visible commitment to South Vietnamese 
independence.) 

Increased influence can, of course, be gained in many ways. U.S. 
advisors could, by example, promote more aggressive Vietnamese leader¬ 
ship and improved standards of coniuct. A viell-coordinated advisory 
network could exert persuasive pressure throughout RVNAF to adopt certain 
policies or practices. And the U.S. providers of the material resources 
could, if they wished, keep a tight hand on the spigot and control the 
flow. They could exert influence negatively. The U.S. was anxious to 
avoid this last-mentioned approach to increased influence. "Leverage," 
as it is now commonly known, was a subject rarely discussed, much less 
practiced. The "limited partnership" finessed the whole issue of sanc¬ 
tions by assuming (or hoping or pretending, one cannot know which) that 
no problem existed. 

PACIFICATION AND STRATEGIC HAMLETS 


The process of countering insurgency, most commonly called pacifi¬ 
cation, received a great amount of attention and publicity at the same 
time the U.S. was increasing its field advisors with ARVN from a handful 
to over 3,000. Earlier, in 1S60, the USMAAG had pressed upon the GVN a 
national Counterinsurgency Plan for Vietnam (C1P) which was really an 
organizational blueprint for reordering the GVN-RVNAF lines of command 
to permit effective action. The nub of the problem was that the politi¬ 
cal leaders in rural areas (Province and District Chiefs — almost all 
military officers) were responsible to Saigon directly while RVNAF had 
a separate chain of command. In 1961, the MAAG presented its complemen¬ 
tary Geographically Phased Plan which specified the relative priority 
for clearing out the VC, holding, then building GVN at the "rice roots." 
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The object, os the U.S. advisors saw it, was to have a workable 
national plan upon which to base the entire US-GVN effort. 

The Strategic Hamlet Program soon became the unifying vehicle 
to express the pacification process. The theory was that of physical 
security first, then government programs to develop popular allegiance. 

The fact was over-expansion, counter-productive coercion in some areas, 
widespread mismanagement, and dishonesty. U.S, policymakers were not, 
however, aware of how badly things were going until they became much 
worse. Optimism dominated official thinking, ho need was perceived 
for new departures. Throughout the period of the Strategic Hamlet 
Program — that is, until Diem's regime was toppled in late 1963 — 
the number of U.S. advisors remained relatively stable at its new 
(1962) plateau. 

The expectation that more U.S. advisors would mean better informa¬ 
tion for U.S. policymakers was not realized. One cannot judge accurately 
the reasons why U.S. leaders in Vietnam and Washington thought the counter¬ 
insurgent effort was making headway, but the fact that it was not is 
crystal clear in retrospect. The expectation that GVN and U.S. interests 
were sufficiently parallel to permit greater U.S. influence solely as a 
result of a larger U.S. presence foundered on the personalities and the 
felt necessities of the Ngo brothers. The extent to which RVNAF techni¬ 
cal-tactical competence was increased during this period remains a subject 
of disagreement but it was not increased sufficiently to "turn the tide" 
of the war. That much is indisputable. 

ANOT HER ROUND OF IM CRFASES 

After Diem's fall there was a brief period of optimism based on the 
expectation that the new military regime in Saigon would be more recep¬ 
tive to U.S. advice than its predecessor had been. By the summer of 1964, 
when the decision was made to expand the advisory effort again, this 
optimistic hope had foundered on the fact of continued VC victories and 
instability within the GVN. 

NSAM 288 had, in March 1964, stated U.S. objectives in Vietnam in 
the most unambiguous and sweeping terms, if there had been doubt that 
the limited risk gamble undertaken by Eisenhower had been transformed 
into an unlimited commitment under Kennedy, that doubt should have been 
dispelled internally by NSAM 288's statement of objectives: 

We seek an independent non-Communist South Vietnam. 

We do not require that it serve as a Western base or 
as a member of a Western Alliance. South Vietnam 
must be free, however, to accept outside assistance 
as required to maintain its security. This assistance 
should be able to take the form not only of economic 
and social measures but also police and military help 
to root out and control insurgent elements. 
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If we cannot save South Vietnam, the i!SAM continued in a classic 
statement of the “domino theory," all of Southeast Asia will probably 
fall and all of the Western Pacific and South Asian nations will come 
under increased pressure. 

There were at this time several steps which the U.S. could have 
taken to increase its assistance to the GVN. Carrying the war to 
Hanoi was one; introducing U.S. combat forces was another. Neither 
appealed much, however, in terms of helping the South Vietnamese to 
win their war. Both were anathema in the midst of Presidential elec¬ 
tion year politics. Bombing was discussed and plans laid, but no 
action taken. Troop commitments were not even discussed — at least 
in the written record of proposals and decisions. Rather, a number of 
palliative measures to help the GVN economy and RVKAF were adopted and 
the advisory effort was expanded. 

m 

The 1964 expansion of the advisory effort consisted of the beefing- 
up of the battalion advisory teams and the establishment of district 
(sub-sector) teams. Thus, a new dimension of American presence was 
added and the density of U.S. advisors in operational units was increased 
There is nothing in the available record to suggest either a challenge to 
the old, unstated assumption that more U.S. advisors would lead to in¬ 
creased performance or any change in the assumed expectations of U.S. 
policymakers had changed. The determination remained to advise rather 
than to command, to develop Vietnamese leadership rather than to supplant 
it, and to induce the GVN to take- the steps necessary to pacify its own 
dissident elements. 

ADVISORS TEMPORARILY FORGOTTEN 


The expansion to district level placed U.S. military advisors 
throughout almost the entire RVNAF hierarchy (from JGS to battalion, 
with enough men at the lower level to advise companies on a “when 
needed" basis) and the political hierarchy as well (sector/province 
and sub-sector/district). U.S. advisors were not-present in large 
numbers with the old Civil Guard and Self-Defense Corps — now re¬ 
labelled the Regional Forces and Popular Forces under province and 
district control respectively — but they advised the military men in 
political positions who controlled these paramilitary forces. 

Still the situation continued to deteriorate. Political insta¬ 
bility within the GVN had by 1965 become a perennial rather than a 
transitory problem. The U.S. had initiated a continuing series of 
military air war measures to dissuade North Vietnam from support of 
the war in the South. The results were obviously inadequate; they may 
even have been opposite to those expected. Then ARVN suffered a series 
of disastrous defeats late in the spring of 13&5 which led knowledgeable 
observers to fear an imminent GVN collapse. U.S, combat units — a few 
of which were already in-country with restrictive missions — began to 
be deployed to South Vietnam in earnest. 



When the build-up of U.S. cotubat forces got -underway flip build-up 
of U.S. advisors heel already been essentially completed. Being an 
advisor in the field had been the most challenging assignment a U.5. 
soldier could seek; being with a U.S. unit in combat now became the • 
aim of most* The advisory effort sank into relative'obscurity as .the 
attention of policymakers (and of the press and. public) focused on tho 
U.S. force deployments, on building the base complexes from which U.S. 
military might could project itself into the countryside, and in ex¬ 
ploring the new relationships and new opportunities occasioned by the 
commitment of U.S. land forces to the Asian mainland. 


A number, of measures which would have changed materially the U.S. 
advisors 1 relationship to their Vietnamese counterparts were examined 
briefly in mid-l$65. Each was dropped. The encadrement of U.S. and 
ARVN units was favored by President Johnson. General Westmoreland 
opposed it — apparently because of language problems and. the difficult 
logistic support problem it would create — and the issue quickly died, 
except for the experimental Combined Action Platoons (CAPs) formed by 
the Karines. The subject of a combined U.S.-RVNAF command was brought 
up. Secretary McNamara-was more favorably.d i sposed toward,-.achieving • 
“unity of command" than were his senior military advisors and the U.S. 
Mission representatives in Saigon.' They were keenly aware of GVN 
sensitivity to any measures which'wojiid explicitly f inger the increas¬ 
ing Americanization of the war effort. So,combined command v.'as shelved, 
too. The GV1J even opposed a joint U.5-JGS .staff to coordinate the v/ajf 
effort. The staff was 'never formed, .»’•••' 
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PACIFICATION REFKPHASIZED 


As the build-up of U;S. combat forces..reached a level permitting 
offensive forays against the VC (and North Vietnamese Army)- forces, 
there gradually evolved a division of responsibilities between U.S. and 
Vietnamese forces in which the former were to concentrate on defeating 
the main forces of the VC/NVA and the latter were to give primary em¬ 
phasis to the pacification program. Half of ARVN was to operate' in 
support of pacification. 

1 • . • * 'W 
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This division of effort threw most U.S. advisors' into pacification 
with ARVN units as well as In the p’rovince and district.advisory'teams. 
It also threw the U.S. military advisors into closer contact; -- and 
competition and conflict — with, the growing number of advisors on civil 
functions (many of whom were U.S. military men on "loan*'') representing 
the CIA, AID, and USIA. The- question was. raised of the 6p.timal internal 
U.S. organization to support the Vietnamese pacification program. 
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The result of a drawn-out, occasionally acrimonious debate on this 
question was .an intermixed civil-military organization embracing the 
entire pacification effort, headed by a civilian of ambassadorial rank 
under COfJUSMACV^ direction.. Called Xivil Operations and Revolutionary 
Development- Support (CORDS), it replaced,;a bilinear system in which 


military advisors were controlled through a military chain of command 
and all civilian advisors wore controlled (at least in theory) through 
an Office of Civil Operations (0C0). ‘the creation of CORDS was hailed 
as a victory for the "single manager" concept even though sc.r.e very 
substantial ll.S. programs were defined as outside the pacification 
program and, hence, beyond CORDS' competence. 


R F/PF A D VISORS 

The creation of CORDS affected only the organizational context of 
U.S. advice to the South Vietnamese. It did nothing to change the re¬ 
lationship between advisor and advised. U.S. expectations continued in 
the well-worn furrows in which they had travelled from the beginning: 
better information, more U.S. influence over Vietnamese plans and actions, 
and improved GVN (including RVtlAF) performance were the hoped for products 
of the advisory effort. 

This pattern was repeated in 1967 when an increase of over 2,000 
military advisors was proposed by KACV to assist the Regional and Popular 
Forces — whose security missions were almost exclusively devoted to 
support of the pacification program. The RF and PF were, at that time, 
the only RVNAF components without a sizeable U.S. advisory complement. 

When the question of improving their effectiveness was addressed the 
old assumption that more U.S. advisors would equate to improved effec¬ 
tiveness again went unchallenged. 


The question debated was whether this new dimension of the U.S. 
advisory effort should be structured to give continuing advice to RF 
companies and PF platoons or should be constituted on a mobile training 
basis. The decision was to form mobile teams for both tactical and 
logistical support training. Advisors were detached from their parent 
U.S. combat units and detailed to these duties pending the manpower 
accounting change which would transfer these Individuals to KACV 
advisory control and replace them in U.S. units with newly deployed 
fillers. 


AVOIDED ISSUES 


This was the situation when the VC/K’VA launched a massive series 
of attacks against urban population centers and surrounding pacifica¬ 
tion program forces during the 1968 lunar new year (Tet) offensive. 

In the confused aftermath of this radical change in VC/KVA strategy 
the U.S. announced in Washington its intention to give renewed attention 
to modernizing RVNAF so that a larger share of the war effort could be 
turned back to the Vietnamese. This policy decision, following as it 
did an unprecedented six-year period of U.S. attempts to wage counter¬ 
insurgent war by proxy, constituted an adequate reason to reexamine the 
experience of the past and to explore more fully some difficult questions 
which have been consistently avoided in the desire to assist South Vietnam 
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The most basic of these questions is whether the U.S. can in any 
way serve as a makeweight sufficient to change th« continuing unfavor¬ 
able trend of the war in South Vietnam? Can it, that is, overcome the 
apparent fact that the Viet Cong have "captured" the Vietnamese 
nationalist movement while the GVN has become the refuge of Vietnamese 
who were allied with the French in the battle against the independence 
of their nation? Attempts to answer this question are complicated, of 
course, by the difficult issue of Viet Cong allegiance to and control 
by Communist China. But this is the nature of the situation. The issue 
of whether the U.S. can energize the GVN has been too long submerged by 
repeated assertions that it must do so. 

A part of any tentative answer.to this fundamental question will 
turn on the issue of how the U.S. might better promote a more adequate 
pace'of GVN reform and improved RVKAF effectiveness to cope with the 
VC/NVA threat. (A related question, of course, is whether reform and 
increased effectiveness can proceed simultaneously.) Asking this ques¬ 
tion would open for examination two aspects of the advisory program that 
have come to be treated by reflexive response; where are advisors needed 
and what should be the relationship of the advisor to the advised? 

The continuing U.S. unstated assumption has been that more advisors 
somehow equate to better performance. This can be traced in the success¬ 
ive expansions of the military advisory effort — first to the provinces 
and down to battalion level within ARVM, then to the districts, and most 
recently to the paramilitary forces within RVRAF. It may be that large 
numbers of advisors are, in fact, the best way to influence events but 
one cannot reach such a conclusion validly without first asking the 
question. 

The relationship of advisor to advised has gone through recurrent 
changes relative to judging an advisor's performance according to the 
performance of his counterpart. It has almost never deviated, however, 
from the belief that the conscious and continuing use of leverage at 
many levels would undercut Vietnamese sovereignty and stultify the 
development of Vietnamese leadership. Given the results of this policy 
over a number of years it is fair to ask whether the stick ought not to 
be more routinely used in combination with the carrot. Again, the answer 
is not obvious but it is obvious that there can be no sound answer in 
the absence of inquiry. 

Finally, and closely related to any examination of the leverage 
issue, there is the question of the adequacy of counterinsurgent theory 
and doctrine. The progression from physical security through the es¬ 
tablishment of socially oriented programs (political and economic) to ' 
the objective of earning and winning popular allegiance seems both 
simple and logical. It may also be simplistic, for its transformation 
into operational reality bumps head-on into sane very difficult questions. 
Is security a precondition to loyalty, for instance, or must some degree 
of loyalty be realized as a precondition to intelligence information 
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adequate to make security feasible? This chicken-aud-egg argument 
has been debated for years without leading to any noticeable consensus 
on guides to operational action. 


Seeking answers to any of these questions is a difficult, frus- 
trating business. There exists no "control" by which laboratory com¬ 
parisons of alternative courses can be made. There is almost surely 
no ha-d choice which will not carry with it very real liabilities 
along with its advantages. But if the lives and effort expended in 
the U.S. military advisory effort in South Vietnam in the 1960*s are 
to be justified, a substantial portion of that justification will 
consist of a closer examination of past assumptions in order better 
to guide future policy. 



* 



21 Jul 54 

22 Sep 54 

11 Oct 54 

19 Oct 54 

22 Oct 54 
26 Oct 54 
17 Nov 54 

20 Jan 55 

21 Jan 55 


Geneva Cease-fire Accord Ended fighting between Viet 

Minh and French; divided 
Vietnam at 17 th parallel; 
limited U.S. military personnel 
in RVN to current level (342). 

Memo, JCS for SecDef, U.S. resources could better be 

Retention and Development used to support countries other 
of Forces in Indochina than RVN. 

Letter, J. F. Dulles (Sec Only snail U.S. training forces 
State) to C. E. Wilson to RVN to promote internal 

(SecDef) stability. 

Memo, JCS for SecDef, Opposed U.S. training RVN 

Development and Training army. Risk not worth the 
of Indigenous Forces in gamble. 

Indochina 

Msg, State to Saigon 1679 Set in motion "crash program" 

to improve RVN forces. 

Memo, SecDef to JCS JCS to prepare long-range 

program to improve RVN forces. 

Memo, JCS for SecDef, Development of effective forces 

Indochina. and prevention of communist 

takeover cannot be prevented 
without Vietnamese effort that 
is probably not forthcoming. 

Memo, Gen.. J. Lawton Vietnam might be "saved" with 

Collins for SecState, U.S. aid; vouid be "lost" without 

Report on Vietnam for the it. 

National Security Council 

Memo, JCS for SecDef, Outlines alternative U.S. 

Reconsideration of U.S. courses of action in RVN: 

Military Program in South- present program, advice with 
east Asia leverage , U.S. forces, or _ 

withdrawal. 


I 
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2h Oct 55 - 
31 Aug 60 

9 Dec 55 

% 

« 

16 Dec 55 
1959 

7 Jun 59 
2? Feb 60 

10 Jun 60 

1 Sep 60 - 
5 Mar 62 

4 Jan 6 l 

1 

17 Jan 61 


I.t Gen Samuel T. Williams, 
Chief of MAAG to Vietnam. 


Memo for SecDef, 

Eaising U.S. Military 
Personnel Ceiling in 
MAAG Vietnam 

Memo, Director CIA from 
Seestate 

Report, Hie President's 
Committee to Study the 
United States Military 
Assistance Program 

Msg, State-Dsfense-ICA- 
CAS to Saigon 28 


Msg, Saigon to State 2525 


U.S. Army Command & 
General Staff College, 
Study on Army Aspects of 
the Military Assistance 
Program in Vietnam 


Counter Insurgency Plan 
for South Vietnam (CIP), 
enclosure to msg, Saigon 
to State 276 


Memo, General Lansdale 
for SecDef, Vietnam 


MAAG needed twice the current 
3 ! i 2 personnel to train RVKAP. 


TERM also to serve as cover 
for intelligence gathering. 

Emphasized need for promoting 
internal security, coined term 
"mirror imaging." 


Forbids advisors to participate 
in combat. 


Abolished TERM but added equal 
number of spaces to MAAG, 
Vietnam, increasing it from 

3 J !2 to 685. 

Prepared for Gen. Lionel C. 
McGarr, described Viet Cong 
strategy but deprecated ARVH 
participation in pacification. 


Lt Gen Lionel C. McGarr, Chief 
of MAAG to Vietnam. 

Blueprint for RVNAF reorganiza¬ 
tion, containing Gen McGarr's 
recommendations for integrating 
ARW and CC/SDC in a common chain 
of command to promote internal 
security. 

Proposed extra-bureaucratic 
advisory effort carried out by 
specially selected and qualified 
personnel. 
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15 Mar 6l - 
1 Aug 63 


Frederick E. Editing, 

Ambassador to South Vietnam 

28 Mar 6l 

HO! 50-61, Outlook in 
Mainland Southeast Asia 

Report that VC controlled 
most of countryside. 

12 Apr 61 

Memo, Walt V?. Rostov? to 
the President 

Suggested appointment of 
Presidential Agent to oversee 
Vietnam programs in Washington. 

19 Apr 61 

Memo, Gen. Ians dale to 
SeeDef, Vietnam 

Proposed creation of inter¬ 
departmental task force on 

Vietnam. 

• 

20 Apr 6l 

Memo, SeeDef for DepSeqDcf 

KcIIamara asked Gilpatric for 
program to “prevent communist 
domination” of Vietnam, in 
response to Lansdale proposal. 

27 Apr 61 

Memo, DepSeeDef for 
President, Program of 
Action for Vietnam 

Recommended expanded U.S. 
effort in Vietnam 1 ., KAAG increase 
of 100, KAAG takeover of CG/SDC, 
U.S. advisors in field operations, 
creation of Presidential Task 
Force. Foreshadowed later 
decision. 

1 May 6l 

Memo, R. L. Gilpatric for 
Presidential Task Force 

Recommended augmenting MAAG 
by 2 training commands (1600 
each) and deploy 400 Special 
Forces (increasing MAAG from 685 
to 2285). Marked shift to con¬ 
ventional approach. 

3 May 61 

• 

Memo, State Department 
to members of Task Force 
on Vietnam 

Recommended revision of Gilpatric 
task force, proposed interdepart¬ 
mental task force under State 
leadership. 

11 May 61 

KSAM 52 

Recorded President's decision to 
increase U.S. forces slightly and 
re-emphasized U.S. commitment. 

15 May 61 

Msg. Saigon to State 17^3 

Recorded Diem’s refusal of U.S. 
combat troops on bilateral 


treaty. 
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18 Kay 61 

23 Kay 61 

27 May 61 


9 Jun 6l 

15 Sap 61 

1 Oct 61 
Oct 61 

5 Oct 61 

10 Oct 6l 


Kamo EG Ians dalfor 
BcpSecDef, Viet nam. 


Recorded Diem’s acceptance of 
U.S, forces for training but 
not for fighting. 


Memo, Vice President 
Johnson for President 
Kennedy 


Report from Johnson's trip to 
Vietnam that "deeds must 
replace words." 


letter from President to Set forth coordinating authority 
each American Ambassador for ambassadors, 
abroad. (See Memo, Presi¬ 
dent for Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies, 

29 May 1961 , "Responsi¬ 
bilities of Chiefs of 
American Diplomatic Mis¬ 
sions ," Federal Register , 

Vol. 26 hr 22, 17 Kov 19ol, 
p.10749 (F.R. Doc. 61-11012). 


Letter, President Diea to Proposed 100,000 increase in 
President Kennedy RVKA.F and corresponding expan¬ 

sion of KAAG. 


KAAG,. Vietnam, Geograph¬ 
ically' Phased Rational 
Level Plan for Counter¬ 
insurgency 

Msg, Saigon to State 1*21 


JCSM 717-61 


DF, Distribution Division, 
DCSPER, DA. to Multiple 
Addressees, Improvement 
of Personnel Continuity 
and Effectiveness in Short 
lour Overseas Areas. 

SKEE 10-3-61, Probable 
Communist Reactions to 
Certain SEAT0 Undertakings 
in South Vietnam 


Suggested operational sequence 
of priority areas for coordin¬ 
ated counterinsurgency' effort 
under single chain of command. 

Diem asked for bilateral 
defense treaty with U.S. 

JCS proposal to send 20,000 
U.S. combat troops to central 
highlands. 

OSD decision to increase tour 
of duty to 30 months with 
dependents, 18 without, instead 
of 2k and 12. Never put into 
effect. 


Examined proposal for U.S. 
troop intervention. 



11 Oct 61 

11 Oct 61 

25 Oct 61 

25 Oct 61 

1 Kov 61 

m- 

3 Kov 6l 

14 Nov 61 

22 Nov 61 

22 Kov 61 
25 Nov 6l 

Dec 61 


Study, Concept of Inter- Proposed sending U.S, combat 
vention in South Vietnam, troops, 
n.d., discussed at NSC 
meeting, 11 Oct 63 

Memo for Record Roswell Recorded decision to send 
Gilpatric Taylor to Vietnam and outlined 

alternatives to be considered. 

Msg, Saigon to State Diem's assurance that he 

favored deployment of U.S. 
troops. 

Msg, Saigon 537, General Proposed sendins 6-9000 troops 
Taylor to White House, under guise of "flood relief." 

State, Defense, JCS; 

Msg, Baguio 005, 1 Hov 6l, 

Eyes Only for the Presi¬ 
dent from General Taylor 

State Dept, Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research, 

RFE-3, 1 Kov 6l, Communist 
Threat Mounts in South 
Vietnam 

Report on General Taylor's Discussed VC strategy and 
Mission to South Vietnam. threat and the weaknesses of 

the Diem regime. Proposed 
shift in U.S. effort "from 
advice to limited partnership." 

Msg, State to Saigon 619 Recorded U.S. expectation of 

sharing in GVH decision-making. 

KSAM 111, First Phase of Outlines U.S. actions and 
Vietnam Program expected improvements in GVN. 

Msg, Saigon to State 687; Ambassador Nolting reported 
Msg, Saigon to State 708 . that Diem refused to how to 

U.S. pressure. 

Msg, State to Saigon 693 Dropped insistence on explicit 

U.S. influence on GVH decisions, 
hut assumed such influence as 
hy-product of close partnership. 


Reported increased VC activity 
in first ha3f l$Sl; 500 assas¬ 
sinations, 1000 kidnappings, 
1500 RVKAF KIA. 
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16 Jan 62 Hq., CIKCPAC, Record of Recorded decisions of Honolulu 

Second Secretary of Defense Conference: establish battalion 



Conference 

advisory teams, province advisors. 
CG/SDC training. 

13 Feb 62 - 
1 Aug 64 

- 

Gen. Paul D. Harkins, CG4USMACV 

a 

23 Jul 62 

Record of 6 th Secretary 
of Defense Conference 

McNamara plan for phased with- 
dr&val of U.S. forces, based on 
optimistic 1962 expectations. 

• 

1 Aug 63 - 

1 Jul 64 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Ambassador 
to South Vietnam. 

% 

2 Oct 63 

White House Statement 

Announcement by President • 

Kennedy of U.S. hopes for planned 
phased withdrawal of troops. 

1 Nov 63 


Diem overthrown by military 
coup d’etat. 

1 Nov 63 - 
l 6 Aug 64 

Military Revolutionary 
Council 

Duong Van Kinh, Chief of State 
and Chairman, Military Revo¬ 
lutionary Council. 

26 Nov 63 

NSAM 273 

% 

Reaffirmed and continued Kennedy 
administration policies in Viet¬ 
nam; placed emphasis on Mekong 
Delta; maintained military assist¬ 
ance at least as great as to 

Diem; reiterated plans for troop 
withdrawal; proposed no new 
programs nor increased U.S. 
assistance; authorized operations 
up to 90 km. within Laos. 

7 Mar 64 

O 

Briefing Paper, Establish¬ 
ment of Critical District 
Advisory Teams (c), Brief- 

MACV extended U.S. advisory 
effort to district level in 13 
key districts around Saigon. 


ing Book for McHaughton, 
Saigon /May 1$6 KJ 
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17 Mar 64 



RSAI'I 283, Implementation 
of South Vietnam Programs 



ihe situation in Vietnam had 
deteriorated and was grave; 

VC controlled much of country; 
North Vietnamese support of 
V.C. had increased; RVHAP should 
be increased by 50 , 000 > con¬ 
tingency plans for operations in 
Laos and Cambodia and overt 
retaliation against DRV should 
be developed; however, no major 
increase of U.S, advisory effort 
was called for. 


17 Apr 64 



Memo, DIA for SecDef, 
Status of the Vietnamese 
Hamlet Survey 


Aerial photo reconnaissance 
revealed far fewer fortified 
hamlets than province officials 
claimed. 


22 Apr 64 


May 64 


12 May 64 


Memo, DepSecDef for CJCS 


Briefing Book, Miscellan¬ 
eous Messages, Status 
Reports, and Recommenda¬ 
tions for Secretary 
McNamara, n.d. 


♦ 

Secretary insisted that he 
personally approve every man¬ 
power space for MACV. 


Reported great instability in 
province governments, decline 
in GVlf controlled population, 
increase in VC control; important 
provinces were in "critical 
condition." 


Draft Memo for the USQM 255# under strength, half 

Record, Lt. Col. S. B. this shortage in rural affairs 

Berry, Jr., Mil. Asst. staff, 

to SecDef, n.d., 

Embassy Briefing, Saigon. 


12-13 May 64 
22 May 64 


23 May 64 


McNamara trip to Saigon 

Msg, JCS to CtMJSMACV 6448, 
Vietnamese Civil Guard and 
Self-Defense Corps. 


*» 

Msg, CIHCPAC to JCS 
2304l8z,Vietnamese Civil 
Guard and Self Defense 
Corps 


Situation appeared critical. 

CQMUSMACV asked to study 
encadrement of CG/SDC with U.S. 
teams similar to Uhite Star 
teams in Laos. JCS was examining 
alternative advisor expansions 
( 1 , 000 , 2 , 000 , 3 , 000 ). 

MACV opposed to "flooding" RW 
with U.S. personnel; preferred 
build-up on selective basis, 
challenged "encadrement." 
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25 May 64 


27 May 64 


27 May 64 


27 May 64 

28 May 64 


30 May 64 


30 May 64 


30 May 64 


Msg, JCS to CIKCPAC 6473, 
Vietnamese Civil Guard and 
Self Defense Corps 


JCS plan for 6 Mobile Training 
Teams in each province and 
training center, 70 advisors to 
each critical province, increase 
of 1000 personnel. 


Msg, C03JS&CV to CINCPAC 
4259, 2700455. 


Msg, CIECPAC to JCS, 
270805s, Vietnamese 
CG and SDC 


Gen. Harkins disputed the value 
of U*.S. conducted training for 
CG/SDC and of Mobile Training 
Teams; proposed advisors be used 
at district level for operations; 

accepted 1000 man increase. 

- . 

CIECPAC agreed with C0MUSI1ACV 
and outlined specific advisory 
build-up recommended: 956 per¬ 
sonnel by end CY 65* 


Msg, White House to Gen. Harkins requested to 

Saigon (Personal for return to U.S. 

Gen. Paul Harkins) 

Msg, Saigon to State 2338 USCSi desire for gradual, not 

rapid, build-up: need for effec¬ 
tive local administration and 
security. 

JC^'1-464-64, Pilot Program One of two JCS proposals sub- 
for Provision of Advisory mitted to McNamara outlining 
Assistance to Paramilitary pilot program for advisory build- 
Forces in Seven Provinces up: teams in 49 districts over 

6 month period, 300 advisors. 


JCS4-465-64, U.S. Advisory 
Assistance to the Viet¬ 
namese Civil Guard and 
Self-Defense Corps. 

JCSM-466-64, Provision of 
U.S. Advisors to Company 
Level Within Vietnamese 
Regular Ground Forces 


Second proposal - Broader 
advisory increase program: 

1000 personnel for all 239 
districts over 1-1? years. 

JCS opposed extending U.S. 
advisors to company level, 
because of increased casualties 
language problems, ARVN opposi¬ 
tion. 
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1 Jun 64 
25 Jun 64 


1. Jill 64 - 
31 Jul 65 

17 Jul 64 


28 Jul 64 

Jul 64 

1 Aug 64 - 
30 Jun 68 

2 Aug 64 

■ 4 Aug 64 

5 Aug 64 

7 Aug 64 


Honolulu Conference 

Msg, COMUSMACV to JCS, 
MAC 7325380j Extension 
of U.S. Advisory Assist 
ance 


Msg, COMJSMACV to CINCPAC, 
MACJ- 3 I 618 O, Support 
Requirements for Extension 
of U.S. Advisory Program. 


Msg, COiJJSMACVAto JCS, 
MACJ1 7044, Personnel 
Augmentation. 


Hop Tac 


Tonkin Gulf Incident 


JCSM-665-64, Additional 
Support in RVH on Accel 
erated Basis 

Tonkin Gulf Resolution 


Memo, SecDef for CJCS, 
Additional Support for 
Republic of Vietnam on 
an Accelerated Basis. 


* 


Elaborated decision of Hono¬ 
lulu conference to expand advisory 
effort to district level, and to 
increase battalion-level advisory 
groups to make company level 
advisory teams available. 

Maxwell Taylor, Ambassador 
to South Vietnam. 

COMUSMAC7 reached 4200 per¬ 
sonnel in addition to 926 
battalion and district advisors - 
"the straw that broke the 
camel's back" of the over¬ 
burdened support base. 

COMJSI1ACV requested 4200 per¬ 
sonnel by 1 Dec 64 end remainder 
of 4772 total increase by 
1 Feb 65 . 

Idea for Hop Tac, special com¬ 
bined US/gVU effort to secure 
critical area round Saigon, 
proposed by Amb. lodge at 
Honolulu Conference. 


Gen. William C. Westmoreland, 
commander of LIACV. 

U.S.S. Maddox allegedly attacked 
by Eorth Vietnamese torpedo 
boats. 

McNamara wanted additional men 
provided more quickly than 
Westmoreland's plan. 

Congress passed joint resolu- 
. tion supporting "all necessary 
action" to protect U.S. forces 
and assist Vietnam. 

McNamara directed that accel¬ 
erated deployment be completed 
by end of September. 
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ll Aug 64 


Msg, COMIJSMACV to CINCPAC, Westmoreland replied that he 
KA.CJ3 7738, Additional could not absorb build-up in 

Support for R71I time requested by McNamara. 

15 Aug 64 Msg, JCS to CSA., CIIO, McNamara cancelled accelerated 

CSAF et al, JCS 7953, deployment, services instructed 

Additional Support in RVN. to deploy personnel in accordance 


16 Aug 64 - Khanh coup. 
26 Oct 64 

12 Sep 64 Hop Tac 

4 i;qy 64 - 
11 Jun 65 

Dec 64 


Dec 64 "Troika sign-off" for 

piasters abolished 

23 Jan 65 


7 Feb 65 


with Westr.oreland*s initial 
recommendations. 

Nguyen Khanh, President, Head 
of State and Chief, Revolutionary 
Military Council (30 Jan 64 to 
26 Oct 64, 27 Jan 65 to 21 Feb 

65). 

Hop Tac launched with a sweep 
through Gia Dinh Province; 

Mission aborted following day 
by coup. 

Rian Klac Suu, Chief cf State 


Crisis between Arnb. Taylor and 
Gen. Khanh resulted from Taylor's 
attempt to use U.S. decision to 
begin bombing DRV as lever to 
get GVN reform. Taylor aban¬ 
doned further attempts at 
leverage. 

USQM Director Killen decided 
to abandon joint sign-off for 
release of piaster funds for 
pacification - important leverage 
tool. 

McNamara approved RVHAF force 
increase proposal for MAP sup¬ 
port. New strength authoriza¬ 
tions: 275,058 Regular Forces, 
137,187 EF and 185,000 PF. 
(Alternative l). 

FIAMIRG DART reprisal attacks 
against DRV launched. 
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22 Feb 65 

* « 

« 

26 Feb 65 

* 

26 Feb 65 
6 l iar 65 

16 liar 65 JCS message 0936 

\ 

20 Far 65 

21 Far 65 COFUSKACV message I 566 

26 Far 65 KA.CY "Commander's Esti¬ 

mate of the Situation" 


1-2 Apr 65 

6 Apr 65 HSAM 328 

» 

12 Apr 65 MACV Command History 1965 


lp Apr 65 Tsfense Department 

message 009164, Joint 
State/Defense Message 




Gen. Westmoreland recommended 
sending two Karine Battalion 
Landing Teems to BaKang for 
base security. 

R0IUKG THUIffiSR, sustained 
bombing of DRY, initiated. 

Decision to send Karines to 
DaEang made in Washington. 


Karines went ashore at BaEang. 

Gen. H. K. Johnson returned fro:a 
trip to Vietnam vrith recommaivlat: :: 
for deployment of U.S. combat for •;. 
and creation of joint carmand. 

Westmoreland requested author! 
tion to implement Alternative 2 
RVHAF strength increase (greater 
than alternative 1 by 15,C00). 

Westmoreland opposed any foraal 
merging of corr.ands, preferred 
informal cooperation. 

As a strategy alternative, 
Westmoreland rejected proposal 
for accelerated RYEAF build-up 
as insufficient to prevent VC 
victory. 

Washington strategy conference 
with Brig Gen De Puy, Arab. Taylor. 

President approved dispatch of 
two more battalions and an air 
wing and authorized their employ¬ 
ment for active combat missions. 

McKamara approved‘JCS recommenda¬ 
tion for RVNAF expansion of 17,2^7 
160 additional U.S. advisors 
approved. 

Defense Department sought to have 
U.S. Array civil affairs officers 
introduced in provinces to irprev • 
civil administration. Amb. Ttyl*.r 
opposition killed proposal. 
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15 Apr 65 


15 Apr 65 


l 8 Apr 65 


Apr 65 


3 May 65 


-LI May 65 


14 May 65 


21 May 65 


26 May 65 


Department of State 
message 2332 


DOD message 1512332 


Honolulu Conference, 
MACV Command History 


MACV Command History 

1965 


Hop Tac pacification 


JCS message 1^22282 


CQMUSMACV message 
Combined Command ; 
JCS message 2^06032 


McGeorge Bundy informed Am'o. 
Taylor that President wanted 
to try "encadrement of U.S. 
troops with Vietnamese." 

DOD requested Ca-IUSMACY’s 
opinion about feasibility of 
encadrement of U.S. officers 
in AHVri divisions to improve 
effectiveness. 

Based on study by Gen. Throck¬ 
morton, encadrement proposals 
were rejected because of 
language problem, expanded 
support requirement, and adverse 
effects on South Vietnamese 
morale. 

Westmoreland suggested joint 
MA.CV-JGS staff. Gen. Thieu and 
Gen. Kinh were opposed. 

Corps commanders for 1, II, IV 
Corps presented Hop Tac plans 
for their zones, each to extend 
"oil blot" pacification from its 
headquarters city. (By end of 
1965 became scheme for National 
Priority Areas.) 

Viet Cong attached and overran 
Song Be, capital of Phuoc Long 
Province, and a U.S. advisory 
compound in the city. 

McNamara authorized creation of 
formal combined command in Viet¬ 
nam and coordinating MACV-JGS 
staff. 

Westmoreland recommended against 
proposed combined command because 
of Thieu*s and Ky's opposition. 


CINCPAC msg to JCS 3027, CINCPAC supported COMUSMACV’s 
2603322 opposition to combined command 

because of fears of Vietnamese 
hostility. 
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iote May 65 


Jun 65 * Origin of CAP 


7 Jun 65 MACV message to CIKCPAC 

and JCS 19118 


j- 9 Jun 65 - 
present 


Jun 65 


25 Jun 65 

26 Jun 65 MACV Military Report, 

19-26 June 

,‘V.I 65 

Ju - 65 MACV Command History, 

1965 

'■ Jul 65 


VC force ambushed and deci¬ 
mated ARVH 51st Regiment 
and 2 battalions near Ba Gia, 
west of Quang Ngai City. 

Several Marines assigned to 
work with local PF near Phu 
Bai, I Corps. 

4 

Moratorium on RV1L4? build-up 
required because trainees needed 
as fillers in existing units to 
replace heavy casualties. 
Westmoreland requested 44 addi¬ 
tional U.S. battalions; reported 
severe ARVH deterioration. 

Nguyen Van Thieu, Chief of 
State and Chairman, National 
Leadership Council, 20 Jun 65 
to 9 Nov 67 , elected President 
31 Oct 67 . 

Viet Cong attacked Special 
Forces camp at Bong Xoai with 
more than two regiments. 

VC Central Highlands offensive 
began, district headquarters 
at Tou Morong, Kontum Province, 
was overrun. 

MACV noted 5 ARViJ regiments and 
and 9 battalions combat ineffec¬ 
tive. 

18 US/FW combat maneuver 
battalions were in Vietnam. 

11 of 15 ARVN training battalions 
had to be disorganized to pro¬ 
vide fillers for line units due 
to heavy casualties. 

Six district capitals had been 
abandoned or overrun. 
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20 Jul 65 


25 Jul 65 

28 Jul 65 

7 Aug 65 
Sep 65 

Sep 65 

1 Oct 65 


16 Oct 65 
18 Oct 65 


21 Oct 65 


SecDef Memorandum for McNamara verged U.S. to lay 
the President down terms for continuing 

assistance before introduction 
of more forces; suggested 
exercise leverage through control 
of rice policy. 

Saigon message 266 Amb. Taylor did not want to 

appear to impose conditions 
for increased aid. 

President announced expanded 
U.S. effort and increased troop 
commitment to Vietnam. 


MACV Command History CG III MAP designated as Senior 
1965 . Advisor to ARW I CTZ Commander. 


Lodge Ambassador Lodge returned to Vietnam for 

second term as ambassador. 
Term of office: 31 Jul 65 - 
Apr 67* 


CQMOSiACV evaluated 3-month 
experiment with "single manager" 
teams in 3 provinces, found it 
partially successful but scrapped 
the idea. 


MACV Command History, MACV created separate contingency 
1965 » fund for each subsector advisor 

for urgent projects, in attempt 
to overcome delays in Vietnamese 
pacification system. 


State Dept msg 1039 USOM sought to restore troika 
Saigon msg 1324 sign-off but State Dept, opposed 

this idea. The attempt was 
abandoned. 


Commander of HQ Field Force, 
Vietnam (FFORCEV) designated as 
II CTZ Senior Advisor. (At 
insistance of AKVrl Corps com¬ 
manders, who felt they would 
suffer loss of prestige if 
advised by less than Senior 
U.S. officer in corps.) 


3 Bov 65 


5 Bov 65 


Bov 65 


V , 


S.O 


O i'.'OV 65 


15 Bsc 65 


■-11 0aji 66 


i :.n 66 


•’* T -b 66 


SecDef Draft Memorandum 
for the President 


KACV Command Ei story 


CAP Program 


Lodge memorandum for 
Gen. Bans dale; IliVCV 
Command History 


Warrenton Conference 
Report 


MACV Analysis of 
RVNAF for CY 66. 


State to Saigon 2252 


KcBars&ra recorded impatience 
with GVH, recommended giving 
larger role to advisors at 
province and district level. 

Westmoreland recommended increased 
RVEAF force levels for FY 66 and 
PY 67, to limit of available 
manpower. 

Agreement between I Corps Com¬ 
mander and CG III MAP permitting 
integration of Marine squads into 
PF platoons in DaNang area to fore 
Combined Action Platoon (CAP): 
Marine Rifle Squad ( 14 ) and PF 
Platoon (32-38). 

McNamara trip to Saigcn, approves 
RVIIAF force increase recommenda¬ 
tion. 

Lodge specified that GY 1 I pacifica¬ 
tion effort was primarily civilian, 
consequently on U.S. side the 
two civilian agencies, USAID and 
CAS, should be generating support 
agencies. 

Members of Saigon Mission, Viet¬ 
nam Coordinating Committee and 
other senior officials met at 
Warrenton, Virginia, to review 
pacification problem. It fore¬ 
shadowed a redirection of advisory 
effort toward pacification. 

At Mission Council meeting, Amb. 
Lodge expressed concern that 
the ndteber of U.S. advisors not 
smother the Vietnamese at all 
levels. 

U.S. requested Honolulu meeting 
with Thieu, Ky to express concern 
about pacification, economic prob¬ 
lems, GVN lack of popular support. 
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6-8 Feb 66 


28 Feb 66 


Feb 66 


Mar 66 


23 Apr 66 


Jul 66 


Honolulu Conference 


Mission Council Minutes, 
Feb 28, 1966 


LBJ concern about the "other 
war," Thieu and Ky made pledges 
of increased pacification, 
promised elections. Airb. William 
Porter was assigned responsibility 
for civil support of KD. 

Porter described his under¬ 
standing of his duties to Mission 
Council: coordinating effort for 
all civil aspects of revolutionary 
development, through the Mission 
Liaison Group. 


PROVU Study Summary 
Statement, Mar 66 


MACV subsector pacification 
contingency fund abandoned after 
4-month trial period due to 
opposition of GV1I FvD Minister 
Thang; it would encourage 
Vietnamese dependence on U.S. 


Program for Pacification and 


Long Term Development of South 
Vietnam (PROTIl) completed for 
internal arisy use. Revealed 
lack of coordination among U.S. 
agencies in pacification. 


Saigon to State 4160, Lodge reviewed prospects for 

Apr 23, 1966; 4200, Apr 26; introduction of U.S. leverage 
4435, May 7} 5546, June 15 in Buddhist "Struggle Movement"; 

desired to bring dissidents under 
GV3J control, but saw no way to 
achieve decisive results. Recom¬ 
mended to Washington that a sign- 
off system be reinstated to 
reduce corruption and increase 
U.S. influence at lower levels. 


Stepped-up pacification effort: 
Operation lam Son, combined RD 
"Search and Seal" operations with 
U.S. 1st Infantry Division and 
ARVN 5th Division in Binh Duong. 
U.S. 25th Division "adopted" 
districts in Han Nghia Province. 
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Jul 66 


Sep 66 


29 Sep 66 


23-25 Oct 66 


Oct 66 


7 Nov 66 


7 Eov 66 


Komer, "Memorandum fcr 
Secretary McNamara" 


Manila Conference 


"Roles and Missions" Study 
Group began work for A);.b. Porter. 
Completed in August. Recom¬ 
mendations for support for a 
reemphasis on pacification. 

McNamara proposed that responsi¬ 
bility for sole management of 
pacification be assigned to 
COMUSMA.CV, who would have a 
Deputy to command all pacification 
activities. AID, CIA, USJA 
opposed such reorganization; 

Komer,.and JCS concui'red. 

Komer stressed that unified 
management of pacification was 
needed. 


At Manila Conference Thieu and 
Ky formally accepted ccmvcitment 
of ARVIT to support RD, and 
"National Reconciliation" program 
to attract VC bach to government 
was announced. 


McNamara trip to Saigon. Ky 
agreed to shift in combat missions 
for U.S. and KVEAF forces: U.S. 
to conduct large-scale offensive 
operations, RYEAF to provide 
security to RD. 

MA.CV/JGS Combined Spelled out new division of labor 

Campaign Plan 1967 (A3 1^2) betv/een U.S. and STEM?. JGS 

agreed to keep 53 ARVN battalions 
(50$ of ARVil combat units) assigned 
to support RD. 


Memorandum, Amb. Lodge 
for the Secretary of 
State, SecDef and Komer; 
message, Saigon 11125, 
Nov. 17. 


Lodge defined terms of reference 
for what was established as the 
Office of Civil Operations (0C0). 
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8 Dec 66 


17 Dec 66 


27 Dec 66 


9 Jan 67 


18 Jan 67 


20 Jan 67 


24 Jan 67 


MACV msg 521:14 to 
CIKCPAC 


W. W. Rostov;, Memoran¬ 
dum to Secretary of 
Defense and Acting Secr'e 
tary of State, draft 
KSAM attached 

JCS Memorandum for the 
Secretary of Defense, 
JCS4-7S2-66, 15.ne-in, 
line-out revised draft 
RSAM attached. 


MACV msg OO949 


MACV msg 02149 to 
CIKCPAC from ACCORDS 

ASD(ISA) John T. Kei’aughton 
Memorandum for the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense, Subject: 
Draft NSAM on "Strategic 
Guidelines for 1967 in 
Vietnam j" McRaughton’s 
line-in, line-cut revised 
draft and the JCS revision 
attached. 

MACV msg 0293.6, Westmore¬ 
land sends 


Westmoreland reported to CIKCPAC 
on poor quality and performance 
of Ami. First 10 months of i960, 
the number of ARVK maneuver 


battalions v;ith minimally accept 
able operational strength fluc¬ 
tuated from 31 to 78 of total of 
121 organized units. 


Pacification listed as third 
strategic objective and five 
programs concerned v;ith pacifica¬ 
tion were outlined, heralding re¬ 
emphasis on pacification in 1967. 

JCS replied to Rostov;'s draft 
after consulting CIKCPAC; stiffen¬ 
ing and making more specific U.S. 
commitment to v?ar, introducing 
term "revolutionary development," 
eliminated references to "national 
reconciliation" for ex-VC, and 
watered dov;n cormitment to 
constitutional-electoral efforts 
underway. 

In Dec 1966 a 12-officer team 
from each AliVN had undergone 
training on RD support so that 
each might instruct its division 
on the new duties. The division 
training programs began in Jan 67* 


MACV described new Hamlet Evalu¬ 
ation System (HES) to CIKCPAC. ’ 

Kchavghton draft for Vietnam 
strategic guidelines incorporated 
most JCS recommendations, empha¬ 
sized security, anti-infrastructure 
and intelligence in support of r/d, 
pushed "national Reconciliation." 


Westmoreland stated that the 
effectiveness of RVHAF must be 
increased and that its imago must 
be improved. 
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28 Jan 67 


Feb 68 


. 18 Mar 67 


20-21 Mar 67 




Mar 67 


i 




Deputy SeeDaf Cyrus Vance Vance sent McITaiighton version 
letter to W. W. Rost 017 to Rostov: as Defense Depart¬ 

ment reply to his memorandum. 
No IISAM vas ever promulgated. 


"Pacification Sloi:dotm" 0ASD(SA) reported that pacifica- 
Southeast Asia Analysis tion effort in 1967 had failed. 
Report, Feb 68, 0ASD(£4) 

SEA. Programs Directorate 


M.4CV msg 09101, Westmore¬ 
land sends 


Westmoreland cabled CINCPAC 
requesting an "optimum force" 
increase of 4-2/3 divisions 
( 201,250 men) or as a "minimum 
essential force", 2 - 1/3 divisions 
(100,000 men). No major expan¬ 
sion of RVKAF called for: 6,307 
more spaces for ARVIv, 50,000 
more RF/PF. 


Guam Conference 


President Johnson met with Thieu 
and ICy in Guam. They presented 
draft constitution and agreed to 
a proclamation on National 
Re conciliation. 


Johnson decided to transfer centre 
of pacification to KACV and send 
Robert Komer to head nev: opera¬ 
tion in Saigon. 


Embassy Saigon msg 21226, Lodge stressed importance of 
Eyes Only for the Eresi- RVKAF for MACV success, praised 
dent from Lodge Abrams as man to oversee RVNAF 

improvement. 


Gen. Creighton Abrams became 
Westmoreland deputy and assumed 
responsibility for U.S. advisory 
effort to RVNAF. 

Nev: South Vi etnamese Constitution 
promulgated. 
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'h Apr 6? 


1 fey 67 

7 fey 67 



* f \ 
xc 





-7 



> - 




* * 

* 


R. V?. Keener Memorandum 
for the President 


MACV msg 15064 


RSAM 362 


Embassy Saigcn Airgram 
622, Subject: Revolu¬ 
tionary Development 

Ambassador Bunker state¬ 
ments to the press in 
in Saigon, May 13 , 19^7 


Embassy Saigon msg. 25839 


State Department msg 
rXG 0923042; MOV Dir 
10-12, 28 May 1967 . 

JCSM-530-67, Subject: 
Increase in FY 1968 RVJIAF 
Force Level, 28 Sep 67 (a 
review of the year's 

acts o.ns ). 

* % 


Komer asserted that decisive 
contest lay in pacification in 
the South, rejected V’estnoreland' s 
request for additional 200,000 
troops, proposed methods to 
improve RYI&F and pacification, 
suggested increased pressure on 
GVN for reforms. 

New Ambassador, Ellsvrorth Bunker, 
arrived in Saigon. 

Reported Jan. decision to make 
a unit by unit effectiveness eval¬ 
uation and to cut off support for 
superfluous or below standard 
units. Resulted in several 
warnings but no suspension of 
support. Also reported H7ITAF 
desertions were won for Jan-Feb 
1967 from Jan-Feb 1966 . 

Komer's appointment as single 
manager for pacification announced 
internally. 

Gloomy account of progress of 
RD in first three months of 1967 . 


Announcement of transfer oi OCO 
to MACV, Bunker stressed combined 
civil-military nature of pacifica¬ 
tion. 

First meeting of Komer with Ky. 

Ky declined to place GVi! RD efforts 
under JGS. 

MACV issued directive with instruc¬ 
tions on new RD organizational 
arrangements. 

McNamara imposed a temporary 
ceiling on RYRAF to prevent 
further inflation in Vietnam 
and to arrest some of the balance 
of payments flow of U.iJ, spending. 
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14 Jim 67 


14 Jim 67 


17 Jun 67 


4 .Jul 67 


13 Jul 67 


14 Aug 67 


Amb. R. 17. Komer, Meaoran 
dum for General 17. C. 
Westmoreland, Subject: 
Organization for Attack 
on V.C. Infrastructure 


Embassy Saigon msg 28095, 
For the President from 
Bunker 


HACCORDS, Project Take¬ 
off, prepared by the 
ACofS, CORDS, Headquarters 
MACY 


ASD(SA) Alain Enthoven 
Memo for the SecBef, 

Subj: Improvement in 
RVKAF Force Effectiveness 


ASD(SA) Alain Enthoven 
Memorandum for the Record, 
Subj: Fallout for $ecDef 
Trip to South Vietnam (TS- 
SKIS-EYES ONLY for Dr. 
Heyman); ana QASD(SA) 
General Purpose Forces, 
W.K. Brehm, Memo for the 
Record, Subj: SEA Deploj r - 

ments, Jul 14, 1967 

ASD(SA) Alain Enthoven 
Memo for the Secretaries 
of the Military Depart¬ 
ments, the Chairman, of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense, Subj: South¬ 
east Asia Deployment 
Program #5 


Korner recommended consolidation, 
under his direction, of U.S. 
anti-infrastructure intelligence 
effort. Desired unified GVil/us, 
civil/military "management struc¬ 
ture targeted on infrastructure." 
ICEX (intelligence Coordination 
and Exploitation) structure was 
developed. 

Bunker described MACV actions 
underway to improve R7ILAF: 
improving leadership, better 
pay, improving command. structure 
and equipment of BF/FF training, 
integrated US/fiVNAF operations, 
reviews. 


Project TAKEOFF contained anal¬ 
ysis of reasons for part failure, 
appraisal of current situation, 
and reeanmendations for future 
emphasis in RD; suggested increased 
use of U.S. leverage and control. 

Enthoven claimed that primary 
reason for RVEAF ineffectiveness 
was the quantity and quality of 
leadership and recommended that 
the Secretary query I-IACV on 
leadership problems. 

• 

In Saigon, McNamara gave planning 
authorization for U.S..augmenta¬ 
tion up to 525,000 spaces, and 
civilianization of 10,000 addi¬ 
tional spaces to fulfill Westmore¬ 
land's lower' force alternative. 

* 


New U.S. force level of 525,000 
promulgated as Deployment Program 

#5. 
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30 Aug 67 

> . ♦ 

* .« ' 

31 Aug 67 

7 Sep 66 

15 Sep 67 

* • 

. . <• 

• * 

16 Sep 67 

* 

19 Sep 67 

% 

28 Sep 67 

■ T * 

7 Oct 67 


D&SD(SA) Memo for the 
' SecDef 


Dept of State Msg 30023 


CQE5JSMA.CV Memo for 
Ambassador Lodge 


JCSM 505-67, Subj: U.S. 
Forces Deployments Vietnam 
(Refined Troop list) 


Review and Analysis Sys¬ 
tem for RVMF Progress, 
MACV-J3 1 *! 


Bribassy Saigon msg 7 H 3 


JCM- 53 O- 67 , Subject: 

Increase in FY 68 RVKAF 
Force Level 


SecDef Memo for CJCS, 
Subject: Increase in FY 
68 KVNAF Force Level, and 
attached OASD(SA) memo 
for the SecDef, 5 Oct 67 


Aaib. Kcmer complained that the 
COSOS advisory element's actual 
strength was seriously below 
authorization due to bureaucratic 
delays. 

* 

Study of leverage by Bans 
Heymann and Lt 'Col Volney Warner 
recommended increased use* 

Westmoreland disagreed with 
Roles and Missions Study Group 
recommendation to remove division 
from chain of command below CTZ 
level and strengthening role of 
Province Chief. 

JCS submitted final detailed 

* 

troop list for Program # 5 . Con¬ 
tained 2,577 additional advisors 
and 666 Special Forces to perform 
advisor-like functions. 

First published Review and 
Analysis for KVE&F appeared: 
long catalogue of RtfNAF defic¬ 
iencies. 

Komer replied to recommendation 
for increased use of U.S. leverage 
that it must be done discreetly. 
Proposed comprehensive system 
of country-wide leverage was 
never adopted. 

JCS forwarded with endorsement 
the KA.CV-CIIICPAC recommendation 
on FY 68 RVIIAF force increases: 
total increase of 63,586; ^7,839 
for KF/FP and 15,7^7 for regular 
forces. MACV requested further 
increase of 78,204 for FY 1969 * 

McNamara approved the requested 
FY 68 augmentations for RVNflF, 
against the wishes of Enthoven, 
who would have authorized only 
half as many. 



2(5 Qct 67 "Information on KATs MACV conference on Hl/SF, 

(Mobile Advisory Teams) convened to study problems of 
and MAIffs (Mobile Advisory RF/PF expansion and to plan 
Logistics Teams)," 8 liay for expansion of advisory 
1968, working paper pre- effort, recommended complete 
pared by tbe ACofS MA, reorientation of advisory 

MACV concept for RF/PF, establish¬ 

ment of Mobile Advisory Teams 
to be used on a rotating basis. 

15 Dec 67 Westmoreland approved new “HF/pF 

advisory system: MATs and 
MALTs, to be phased in during 
1968. 


♦ 

31 Jan 68 Tet Offensive VC/EVA initiate massive attacks 

on population centers throughout 
Vietnam during Lunar Ear Year 
. (Tet) holiday period. 
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IV. B. 3. 


THE ADVISORY BUILD-UP. 1961-67 


IKTRORJCTIOH 


From shortly after the founding of ibe Republic of Vietnam (RVK) 
in 1954 until the first year of the Kennedy Administration the U.S. 
supported RVE with a Military Assistance Advisory Group (EAAG) which 
was reasonably stable in size. Beginning in 1961 the number of U.S. 
military advisors to HVK increased sharply. This increase continued 
unevenly throughout 1967 and into 1968. 


This U.S. military advisory buildup did not mark the first U.S. 
attempt to conduct "advisory warfare" in the post-lJorld War II era. 

.The first such attempt was in Greece. Eor did it mark the initial U.S. 
program aimed at creating a modern military force from meager beginnings 
in a foreign nation. The first attempt of this kind was made, in the 
Republic of Korea. What it did mark was the first sustained U.S. effort 
to advise foreign national forces engaged in combatting what the communists 
have termed a "war of national liberation," a struggle which took the form 
of a civil war with external assistance to both antagonists and in which 
winning the adherence of the population was at least as central an issue 
as was Die tide of military battle. This, has been Die first sustained 
U.S. advisory effort to be concerned in a major way with "pacification 
by proxy." 


The present study examines the major decisions to undertake and to 
expand this large military advisory effort. It attempts to describe the 
context in which successive decisions were made to send advisors to South 
Vietnam, to record the expectations of the policymakers or, when appro¬ 
priate, to note the absence of explicit expectations, and to trace the 
expansion of the U.S. military presence in the advisory role through the 
various levels of the South Vietnamese military and administrative machinery. 
Finally, this study attempts to assess the impact of the.U.S. advisory 
buildup in terms of the extent to which U.S. expectations have been realized 
or frustrated. 


The main study is divided into two parts. Bart One describes briefly 
the U.S. advisory effort in KVN from 195** through i960. It sets the stage, 
as it were, for the more comprehensive examination of the advisory buildup 
from 1961 through 1967 in Part Tito. (The latter year marks roughly the 
final period for which information is available at this writing, not any 
necessary end to the general process described.) The summary and analysis 
which accompanies this study constitutes in effect Bart Three of the study. 
It assesses the U.S. advisory effort in terms of expectations and develop¬ 
ments and examines persistent issues throughout the period under discussion. 
Finally, the growth of the U.S. military advisory effort and related data 





is shewn in tabular form at the end of the study. 


The development of the U.S. military advisory effort from 1954-1959 
.is presented in another document in tbs present scries.* The purpose of 
the initial part of the present study is not to replow- the sane furrows 
but to highlight the legacy of this earlier period as it affected the 
later advisory buildup. Although the U.S. attempt to conduct revolutionary 
warfare by proxy may be said to have began in l$5l» it did not proceed 
entirely. free of the inheritance fren earlier situations, attitudes, and 
actions. 


* Vol. IV.A., Evolution oftfre Uar: U.S, Training of tho Vietnamese 
National Army* 1954-1959. ”• 
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PART 0® 


ADVISORY STABIIJTY, Ig^U-lgSO 
A. The U.8. Gamble With Limited Resources 


ORIGINS OF THE U.S. INVOLVEMENT IN RVN 

The U.S. decision to attempt, generally within the strictures imposed 
by the Geneva Accords, to shore up the Government of South Vietnam (GVE'J) 
and to prevent the new nation's fall into communist hands appears in 
retrospect to have been, in YZellington ’ s phrase, "a close run thing." 

The prevalent American attitude in 195^- was tliat the deployment of large 
U.S. forces to the mainland of Asia should.be permitted "never again." 
Spending on national security was to be pegged at tolerable levels which 
would not threaten the well-being of the domestic economy, yet communist 
expansion was to be deterred by the threat of massive retaliation com- 
• bined with U.S. support for free nations capable of managing their own 
internal order and insuring that any act of armed aggression would appear 
as just that — the unambiguous precondition for nuclear retaliation. 


INITIAL lilLmifz RELUCTANCE 


The policy solution to this problem in national security strategy 
has been accurately and exhaustively described in recent literature. 1/ 

It need not be repeated here. The important thing to note is that the 
attempt to achieve stability in RVN was recognized to be a mar ginal 
gaable to retain a small but potentially important piece in tbe larger 
jig saw puzzle which vas^U.S. national security policy. As such, it 
seemed worth the risk of a moderate outlay of assistance and advice. 
General J. Lawton Collins stated the case succinctly in his assessment 
for the National Security Council: 

% 

.There is at least an even chance that Vietnam can be saved 

from Communism if the present programs of its government are 
fully implemented... .1 cannot guarantee that Vietnam will 
. remain free, even with our aid. But I know that without our 
aid Vietnam, will surely be lost to Communism. 2/ 

• ^ * * * ♦ 

The gamble consisted in mailing available to the GVN that material support 

and advice which would enable it to assure its cum viability. Much of 
the military equipment was already in. RVE, the residue of earlier efforts 
to support the French war against the Viet Kinh. The framework for mili¬ 
tary advice was present, too, in the fora of MAAG Indochina which had 
assisted (and attempted to influence — generally unsuccessfully) the 
French struggle. 


« 
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The military establishment was not eager, however, to undertake 
til is effort. The JCS feared that the advisory limit imposed by the 
Geneva Accords (3^2 military, personnel) was too restrictive to permit 
a successful training program even if all administrative tasks were 
performed by civilians and all military personnel freed for advisory 
duties in training the aray of the new nation. Even this would create 
a situation, the JCS argued, in which the U.S. would have only very 
limited influence, yet assume the responsibility for failure. 3 / The 
same resource all o cations would bring a greater return, in the JCS view, 
if devoted to the support of military forces in other nations. hf The 
Joint Chiefs were agreed that the creation of a Vietnamese Army might not 
even be adequate to the task of establishing a stable GVN, let alone to 
protecting that nation from external aggression: 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff, further consider that the 
chaotic internal political situation within Vietnam will 
hamper the development of loyal and effective security 
forces in the support of the Diem Government and that it is' . 
probable that the development of such forces will not result 
in political and military stability within South Vietnam. 

Unless the Vietnamese themselves show an inclination to 
make the individual and collective sacrifices required to 
resist communism no amount of external pressure and assistance 
can long delay a complete Communist victory in South Vietnam. 5 / 


Their conclusion, "from a military point of view," was that the risk was 
not worth the gamble: 

.. ./T/he Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that the United States 
should not participate in the training of Vietnamese forces in 
Indochina. However, if it is considered that political con¬ 
siderations are overriding, the Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
agree to the assignment of a training mission to KMG, Saigon, 
with safeguards against French interference with the US 
training effort. 6/ 


THE DECISION TO GAMBLE WITH UHTSD CCmTMENT 


Political considerations were indeed overriding. Reasonable fears 
of failure, claims about Hie inadequacy of resources, and caveats on the 
necessity for Vietnamese initiatives are inherently inconclusive arguments . 
when one is speaking of a calculated gamble. Indeed, low value chips for 
high stakes made the gamble all the more appealing. Secretary of State 
Dulles' position immediately prevailed: only relatively small military 
forces were needed; their principal purpose should be to promote internal 
stability rather than to guard against external aggression; nations 
acting in concert (under the umbrella of U.S. nuclear superiority) 



would guard against external aggression, jj On 22 October I 95 IJ 
Ambassador Heath and General 0*Daniel in Saigon vrere instructed to 
"collaborate in setting in motion a crash program designed to bring 
•about an improvement in the loyalty and effectiveness of the Free 
Vietnamese forces." 8/ Four days later the JCS were directed to pre¬ 
pare a "long range program for the reorganization and training of the 
minimum number of Free Vietnamese forces necessary for internal security. - &/ 
The earlier objections of the JCS were neither refuted nor ignored; they 
were accepted tacitly as part and. parcel of the policy gamble. 


FROM IKT5RML TO COrTVEIfflOraT, DEFENSE 

* • 

The language of Ibis decision to train the Vietnamese Ihtional Army 
(YEA), as it was then called, wotild indicate that internal (rather than 
external) security would he the principal purpose of that force. That is 
not the way it developed, for three reasons. First, basic U.S. national 
strategy (embodied in ESC 162 and HSC 5602 during the period under exam¬ 
ination) and Southeast Asia policj' (ESC 5^29 and HSC 5612) were both 
ambiguous on a key point: to what degree were indigenous military forces 
to be expected to defend against a conventional, "limited war" attack by 
an aggressor? The continuous, unbroken tendency throughout the 1950s 
was to desire ever more capability for conventional defense. 

Second, U.S. military forces were unprepared by their own experience 
to assist in the structuring of forces designed for other than conventional 
warfare. The U.S. advisory experiences that were current in terms of 
institutionalized memory were those of aid to Greece and Korea where the 
job had been one of training for technical and tactical competence along 
conventional lines. It was eminently natural for the U.S, advisory effort 
to follow in this identifiable path. Indeed, to have expected the 
advisory effort to have stressed "counterinsurgency" early in this period 
would have been completely unrealistic: the tern had not been invented 
and its concepts had not been either developed or articulated. This 
natural tendency to develop conventional forces was not only in step with 
the dominant trend in U.S. military strategy, it was also reinforced by a 
third factor, the generalized assumption that the ability to promote 
internal security was automatically provided for in the creation of forces 
capable to promote external security. 

The confluence of all three factors led, in feet, to an attempt to 
create Vietnamese forces along lines which were later called "mirror images" 
of conventional U.S. force structures. KAAG Vietnam proposed and led in 
the creation of the Army of Vietnam (arVN) in formations comprising divisions, 
regiments, battalions, and companies organized as closely parallel to U.S. 
organization as local differences in equipment and support would permit. 9/ 
This was not, for the reasons already indicated, an unreasonable or indefens¬ 
ible development — at least not until about 1959 or i 960 — and by that 
time efforts were underway to transform the focus of AKVN to internal 
security. These later efforts were faced with the reality of a sizeable 



army — conventionally organized, trained, and equipped — which had 
been created under different circumstances and for different purposes. 

One is forced to vender, if Vietnamese institutions jure as difficult to 
remould as their American counterparts. whether the later advisory 
effort was not faced from its inception with an almost insurmo’uitable task. 


THE EARLY Eft AS ACT TH E rqUJKJEBT RECOVERY I3SSION 

The number of U.S. advisors to the fledgling Republic of Vietnam 
Armed Forces (K7KS.F) were, as already indicated, limited by the Geneva 
Accords. Article 16 of the Accords limited military personnel in Vietnam 
to the number present at the time the Accords were signed. The magic 
number was 342. The U.S. JiAAG Chief, General O’Daniel, complained that 
he needed ttri.ee this number to train the new RVriAF and to oversee the . 
redistribution of U.S. equipment already in SYi! as a result of U.S. 
support for the French during the war just ended. 10/ The eventual out- . 
come, when it was learned informally that the Indian Government would 
instruct its representative on the ICC to interpose no objection, was 
the creation of the Temporary Equipment Recovery ]£Lssion (iTPJl) with 350 
military per sorrel. TERM served as the principal manager for the redis¬ 
tribution of eauipaent, assisted in developing SYKAF's embryonic logistical 
support system, and provided a convenient cover for a larger intelligence 

effort. 31/ 

* 

, • , 

This combined administrat ive-advisory force remained stable in size 
during the period prior to 19ol. American military advisors were located 
physically at only a very few locations in RVTi. They were notable by 
their absence in field units. The U.S. effort was concentrated in training 
centers and in Saigon. In the forcer it was largely technical; in the 
latter it consisted primarily of attempts to persuade GVH to adopt meo.sures 
recoraended by the U.S. advisory group. It was essentially an attempt to 
give advice from the top. This does not mean that the question of leverage 
was never considered; it was. Early in our involvement, in January 1955> 
the JCS laid out available U.S. courses of action in South Vietnam and 
urged that a decision be made at "the highest level" to indicate which of 
these should be followed: 

a. To continue aid to South Vietnam as currently being 
developed with the cooperation of the French and Vietnamese. 

b. To institute a unilateral program of direct guidance 
to the Vietnamese government through an "advisor" system. 

Under this course of action, the amount of U.S. aid should be 
dependent upon Vietnamese adherence to U.S. direction. 


c. In the event the courses of action in a and b. above 
are not sufficient to insure retention of South Vietnam to the 
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Free World, to deploy self sustaining U.S. forces to South 
Vietnam either uni laterally, ;r as a part of a SSLACST 
/Southeast Asia Common Defense Treaty — a term used prior 
to SMTO/ force. 

d. To withdraw all U.S. support fran South Vietnam 
and concentrate on saving the remainder of Southeast Asia. 12/ 

I'To such decision was made. Indeed. as explained in the summary and 
analysis, there is no reason to believe that the need for such a 
decision was even seriously considered at "the highest level." 


MAAG Vietnam was by I960 still 
ever larger in importance. (It. was 
Lieutenant General; all of the cthe 
rank.) It was essentially city-hc 
oriented, devoted to technical-tact 
suasion aimed at influencing RYI3LF 
tions imposed upon it resulted in r. 
its efforts and material support th 
sizeable (1^0,000‘man) conventional 
forces of approximately 5 ; 010 men = 


. quite small in size, though it loomed 
the only U.S. MAAG commanded by a 
r MAAG Chiefs were officers of lesser 
uid, training center and Saigon- 
ical training and high level per- 
org&niz&tion. The personnel limita- . 
ighly centralized advice. But through 
is MAAG assisted in the creation of a 
army and of small naval and air 
ach. 


The U.S. MAAG was also conceiv ed with the establishment and training 
of pararailitary forces, but it was not as directly concerned as it was 
with the creation of conventional forces in AliYLi. The Civil Guard (CG) 
and Self Defense Corps (SDC) were at various times under the control of 
the Ministry of the Interior or directly under President Diem. In the 
field they were invariably under the direction of the Province Chiefs. 

The U.S. civilian advisors who had been called in to give assistance 
with police and internal security matters tended to favor malting these 
paramilitary forces less military per se and more police intelligence- 
minded. MAAG tended to favor making them more consciously military and 
territorially oriented in order tc free ARW for mobile, offensive opera¬ 
tions rather than tying its forces darn in static defense duties. 13/ 

By I960, when Civil Guard training was passed to KAAG control, neither 
course of action had been followed consistently but it was highly probable 
that MAAG’s viev?s would henceforth prevail. Thus, questions of local 
physical security would almost inescapably be decided with reference to 
the effect they would have on the functions of AR'vU, itself created with 
an eye to external defense. This may be said to be an awkward structure 
from which to launch an effort aimed primarily at internal security. It 
was, however, the structure that existed. 
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B. The Transition Period: 1959-1961 


EARLY STEPS TOUARD EiEviSIS ON INTERNAL SECURITY 


By the tine of the Draper Committee (The President’s Conasittee to 
Study the United States Military Assistance Prograss) in 1958-1959} there 
was an almost imperaptible but growing U.S. awareness of the require¬ 
ment to promote internal stability. The ccsadlttee’s papers, for instance, 
sought to popularize military civic action programs and to link them to 
politically acceptable precedents — such as the U.S. Army's role in the 
development of the American Uest. 14/ The very term ’’mirror imaging" 
was coined in a Draper Committee staff study. 15/ One of the committee's 

studies questioned even the easy assumption that internal security was a 
’’lesser included capability" of forces structured to promote external 
security: .' 


It is seldom that a government considers its military forces 
to have only a mission of maintaining internal security. Their 
size, organization, equipment, habitual deployment, and so on, 
are nearly always related to real or supposed requi rements of 
defense against external attack. They are usually considered 
capable of performing internal security missions as part of 
this larger role. However, the requirements cf the two missions 
are different, if overlapping; and tailoring a military force to 
the task of countering external aggression — i.e., countering 
another regular military force — entails seme sacrifice of 
capabilities to counter internal aggression. The latter requires 
widespread deployment, rather than concentration. It requires 
small, mobile, lightly equipped units of the ranger or commando 
type. It requires different weapons, command systems, communica¬ 
tions, logistics.... 16/ 


THE McGARR E-1EHASIS OK COUNTERINSURGENCY 


These developments were only harbingers of a dawning awareness, how¬ 
ever, not indicative of a fundamental shift in focus which had already 
occurred. The degree to which ARV1J and paramilitary forces should be 
consci ously structured to deal with internal security rather than to pro¬ 
tect against external invasion was the subject of a developing debate 
rather than a settled issue. It fell to Lieutenant General Lionel C. McGarr 
to head the U.S. K4AG during the confusing period of transition which 
accompanied this debate. He did not come to Vietnam unaware of the issues; 
a long study prepared for him by his staff at the Army's Command and General 
Staff College (his post before coming to Saigon) laid out in some detail 
the Viet Cong's strategy as adapted from the Viet Minh’s struggle with 
the French: 

* m 

This form of warfare permitted the Viet Minh to retain the 
mobility so essential to jungle and mountain operations, 
facilitated the gathering of detailed, accurate, and timely 
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intelligence inf or.-.atior., kept the level of violence at a low 
enough level to preclude the active intervention of another 
major power, accomplinhei the slew attrition of the French 
while permitting the Viet llinh to build the regular forces 
necessary for the final cattles, offset the serious logistics 
problem by the very primitive no s s cf transportation methods, 
and surmounted the manpower shortage by making political and 
economic operations inseparable frcci military operations. *Z/ 

One could conclude from this assessment that HVH4F should be restruc¬ 
tured to deal with this essentially internal challenge to South Vietnamese 
stability. In a statement which nay reflect the difficulty of reversing 
institutional thought patterns — at the U.S. Army's principal doctrine 
formulating institution, in this instance — it was claimed that, pacifi¬ 
cation Operations were undesirable because they detracted from training. 
The suggestion was that the C3 and SDC takeover cf pacification should 
be expedited: 



from 

operations, pending the development of a higher state of 
operational effectiveness cf the Civil Guard and the Self- 
Defense Corps. Since units have considerable personnel 
turnover and are filled cut with draftees, who have bad only 
basic and perhaps advanced individual training before arrival 
in units, the orderly pursuit of a progressive unit training 
schedule is essential tc unit effectiveness. Each commitment 
to an operational • (pacification) missicn, though of seme 
training value, in general interrupts the planned training 
of participating units and delays arrival at a satisfactory 
state of operational readiness. as/ 


• «• 


THE 'feOUMERIl'ISURGEKCY PIAN FOP SOUTH VIBT-N&i 


General McGarr * s approach was to give emphasis in his advi ce to 
recommendations designed to integrate the activities of ARVIT and the 
CG/SDC. He consistently (and persistently) recommended the establishment 
of a single chain, of military command to guide all three forces. He 
also pushed for steps which would free APVH from static security (pacifi¬ 
cation) missions in favor of offensive operations against the Viet Cong. 
The vehicle for the first of l-j cGarr 1 s desired reforms was the "Counter- 
insurgency Plan for Viet-Nam" (CIP), produced in late i 960 . 19 / Ifce 
CIP was a blueprint for KVK.4.F reorganization, not an outline of the 
strategy to be pursued. Not until September l$ 6 l did KAAG present GVN 
vith a set of operational proposals in the form of a "Geographi cal 1 y 
Biased National level Operations Plan for Counterinsurgency." 20/ 


The CIP marks something of a halfway house between concern with 
external defense and internal security. Both military tasks were recog¬ 
nized, but internal security assumed primacy for the first time: 
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Military force, in the for/* of increased communist insur¬ 
gency, is clearly the ii.'mediate threat to the stability of ' 

, Viet-Ram today. South Viet-H:,^ is unique in that it is the 
only country in the world which is forced to defend itself 
against a caamranist internal subversion action, while at the 
same time being subject to the militarily supportable threat of 
a conventional external attach iron communist North Viet-Jfea. 
The RVMF force basis is inadequate to meet both these threats. 


The problem is twofold, although at present the counter¬ 
insurgency phase is the more dangerous and immediate. In this 
counterinsurgency fight KVIiAF is on the defensive. Approxi¬ 
mately 75$ of ARVH is committed to pacification missions, about 
half of these being committed to static guard and security 
roles.... The guerrilla problem has a result of fragmented 
lines of authority become much more serious than the Civil 
Guard can manage, thereby requiring a disproportionately large 


RYNAF commitment, 


which has further resulted in a serious 


weakening of the RVI14F capability for defense against internal 
or overt attack in force. 21 / 


This last point reflected General HeGarr’s apparently very real con¬ 
cern that AE7N was becoming incapable to meet internal (as well as 
external) threats posed by the VC in conventional troop formations. As 
the VC became stronger and formed larger regular units — as distinct 
from guerrilla bands — the differences between conventional and uncon¬ 


ventional warfare seemed to disappear. The problem, as HAAG viewed it, 
became one of guarding against a spectrum of dangers by means of a short 
run emphasis on meeting the internal challenge in both its conventional 
and unconventional (guerrilla) form. In this view AEYN should become 
the conventional offensive and mobile defensive force, the CG should be 
the static force in support of pacification efforts. The two should be 
under a common chain of command, it was argued in the CIP, as should the 
logistical organization for their support. Such a common chain of com¬ 
mand did not exist in I 96 O-I 96 I: 


The military chain of caScrand has usually been violated 
at the expense of unity of effort and command. No adequate 
operations control or overall planning system presently 
exists.... The President has exercised arbitrary control of 
operations, by-passing command channels of the JGS /joint 
General Staff/ and often Corps and Division staff. Resources 
have been fragmented to provincial control. The above prac¬ 
tices appear to have been designed to divide responsibility 
in order to guard against the possibility of a military coup 
through placing too much power in the hands of a single sub¬ 
ordinate. 22 / 

♦ 

Poor organization, then, was seen as the principal roadblock in the way 
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of organizing the military and paraad litavy forces of South Vietnam into 
an effective combination. Only through a single chain of command could 
ARVN be freed to take the offensive, the CG be built up to cope with 
local guerrillas, and the GVE place itself in a position to start devel¬ 
oping useful intelligence — a field which was judged to have been, thus 
far, a notable failure. 23 / 


THE SUPPORTING OPERATIONAL HAN 

The Geographically Phased National Plan laid out the priority areas 
for this coordinated effort under a single chain of command. A three 
phase sequence of actions (preparation, mili tary action to clear and 
secure, and combined action to establish civilian political control and 
consolidate intelligence and security programs) would take place, sequen¬ 
tially, in each of these priority areas. The process wovild be repeated 
in expanding spheres as successive areas became pacified. IV 

Together these two American-generated and proposed plans constituted 
a comprehensive blueprint for GVB action to end the insurgency. Tiro 
things common to each should be noted for the purposes of the present 
inquiry. The first is the simple fact that each was U.S.-generated and 
proposed. The proposals addressed President Diem’s persistent fears of a 
coup by asking him to ignore those fears. The second point is that neither 
had anything to say about U.S. advisors. Each was an attempt to give 
advice, but neither recommended that the U.S. advisory effort in KVN be 
expanded in scope, size, or content. 


STABILITY IN THE NUMBER OF U.S . ADVISORS 

The number of military advisors had remained fairly level throughout 
this transition period (roughly, 1959 to mid-19Sl). TERM had finally 
been abolished but an approximately equal number of spaces was added to 
KAAG Vietnam, increasing it from 3^2 to 685 . 25/ The ICC agreed that 
this increase was consistent with the limitations Imposed by the Geneva 
Accords. 2 6/ KAAG advisors had been authorized dawn to regimental level 

but expressly forbidden to participate directly in combat operations or to. 
go near the South Vietnamese national boundary. 12 / The U.S. had begun 
to provide Special Forces teams to GVH in an effort to train Vietnamese 
ranger companies in anti-guerrilla tactics, but this was regarded as a 
temporary undertaking. 28/ As late as November I 96 I; the total U.S. mili¬ 
tary strength in South Vietnam was only about £00 personnel. 29 / Dis¬ 
cussions and arguments had been underway for some time, however, with a 
view toward increasing U.S. involvement in South Vietnam. The nature of 
this debate, which took place largely during 1961 and terminated in the 
decisions at . the end of that year to establish a "limited partnership" 
with GVN, is important to an account of the U.S. advisory build-up. It 
was in the shadow of opposing contentions about how to make the U.S. 
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contribution most effective in helping GVK to defeat the insurgents - 
that the advisory build-up was to begin in earnest in late 1551. These 
opposing views, in turn, were cast against the situational develop¬ 
ments already outlined: U.S. military desires to make RVMF more effee 
tive in counterinsurgency by improving the military chain of command, 
increasing the mobility and effectiveness of ARVJI, and upgrading uhe 
CG/SDC for the performance of pacification tasks. 
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. PART TOT 


THE ADVISORY BUILD-UP, 1961-196? 
^ 


A. The Kennedy Pro/trsr-s ( 196 I-I 963 ) 


THE CONTEXT OF DECISIONS 

♦ 

By the end of 1961, the U.S. had decided to double its military 
advisory effort in South Vietnam by establishing advisory teams at the 
province (sector) level and within ARVI?*s battalions. The decision to 
take this step was one of a large number of decisions designed to "buy 
time" in EVE so ttet GVK could nebulize its resewreos and swing over from 
the defensive to the offensive. All of the major participants appear 
to have agreed that the situation in HVH was bad and becoming worse, that 
additional U.S. actions were needed if South Vietnam was to be saved, and 
that the issue was of sufficient importance in terms of U.S. interest to 
justify doing whatever was necessary. The question was what should be 
done, not if anything could be dene. Defeat was too catastrophic an outcome 
to bear examination. Moreover, decisions about Vietnam in 1961 were, until 
the very end of the year, made in the shadow of more pressing emergencies— 
the Berlin crisis and events in Laos.* It is most important to recognise 
this relative lack of centrality if one is to understand the apparently 
incomplete process by which decisions on Vietnam were reached. Moreover, 
the dimension s of the Vietnamese problem were clear and agreed to by all. 
Elusive solutions had to be sought in the interstices, as it were, of the 
policymakers* limited time. 

It is difficult to Imagine any responsible individual or group, for 
instance, taking exception to the litany of problems ticked off by General 
Taylor in his report following his important October 1951 mission to South 
Vietnam: 

Lack of intelligence 

ARVN's defensive posture 

Poor command and control 

Poor GVN administrative procedures 

Lack of initiative 

GVN failure to communicate with and mobilize its people, 
particularly the intellectuals and the young people. 32/ 

* This period is described more fully in a volume in the present series, 
IV.B.l., Evolution of the War: The Kennedy Programs, 196 1. 
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But various individuals and groups would stress the importance of different 
shortcomings and propose quite different methods of "persuading" GVIi to 
ove.rcoae then. 


The prevalent military view, as already suggested in the sunnary 
explanation of the C1P and the Geographical!;/ Phased Plan, was that organ¬ 
izational reform and national planning were prerequisites to effective 
action. If these could be achieved, the military foresaw a pacification 
process which would proceed from the provision of physical security in the, 
rural areas through the establishment (or reestablishment) of civ ili an 
political administration to a state of political stability. The first nut 
to crack was that of military security. Political analysts, including those 
of the Department of State, emphasized the need for the Diem government to 
liberalize itself, to attract dissident groups at least into a loyal active 
opposition and away from indifference and disaffection. In this view the 
heart of the matter was essentially political, rather than military. 

In both views, it should be noted, advocates agreed that the GVN must 
be persuaded to take certain necessary stops. Just how such persuasion was 
to be achieved was a prime subject for discussion. Who was to persuade wham 
and in what organizational framework was another such subject. But although 
these subjects were bound to be discussed, neither was the central issue — 
by late 1961 the question of whether or not to send U.S. conbat forces to 
South- Vietnam had clearly earned that title. 


The U.S. determination of what steps to take was driven as much by 
events as by arguments; By late 1S6.1 the course of events dictated that 
physical security would take primacy over governmental liberalization, not 
because the arguments for security were inherently more persuasive but 
because of the very real fear that there would be no GVTT to save if the 
U.S. did not do something very quickly. During the first half of l$ 6 l, 
terrorists and guerrillas had assassinated over 5^0 local officials and . 
civilians, kidnapped more than 1,000, and killed almost 1,500 RVKA.F per¬ 
sonnel. 31/ The VC had gained the upper band in most of the countryside 
and were drawing an increasingly tight cinch around Saigon. 32/ Viet 
Cong regular forces were now estimated to number 25,000 and were being 
organized into increasingly large regular formations. The terrorist- 
guerrilla apparatus had grown to embre.ee an estimated 17,000. 33 / The 
operative question was not whether the Diem government as it was then 
moving could defeat the insurgents but whether it could save itself. 


The deteriorating situation was one reason why the military security 
argument quickly gained the ascendancy. Another reason was the military’s 
recognition that, while security was an important precondition, political, 
economic, and social reforms were necessary to the realization of viability 
within South Vietnam. Thus, sectirity was recognized as a means to a polit¬ 
ical end. The process outlined in MAAG’s Geographically Phased Plan, des¬ 
cribed earlier, gave recognition to this fact. This process would shortly 
become known as the "pacification process,” widely accepted throughout 
important places in the U.S. Government (specifically to include what is 
usually referred to euphemistically as "the highest level") and still 

widely accepted at this writing ( 1968 ). 

• * ' 
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A PROPOSAL FOR FXTRA-RURFA.UCMxaC ADVISORS 


If the deteriorating situation and the potential breadth of the 
military’s view of the pacification process both atigured for at least the 


short run primacy of security considerations, that still left the question 
of how best to enhance security and to lay the groundwork for the govern¬ 
mental programs which would, hopefully, begin to operate behind a geo¬ 
graphically expending security screen. These questions were addressed, 
but in a rather one-sided way. An approach to U.S. advice-giving and 
the organizational context in which it should proceed was tabled as a 
radical proposal. First the approach, then the organizational framework 
were struck down. The U.S. decided to take an opposite advisory approach 
in a very different organizational context as much because of disagree¬ 
ment with the debated proposals as because of reasoned elaboration of the 
benefits to be realized from the course which was eventually followed. 

In the process, the difficult question of U.S. leverage got shunted off 
to the side. GVH reform was simply stated as an expected quid pro quo for 
increased U.S. aid. What the U.S. should do if no reforms materialized 
was apparently a subject too unpleasant to be considered. 


The radical proposals were first floated in January 1961 by a uniquely 
qualified professional military officer serving in Secretary McNamara's 
office: Brigadier General Edward Lonsdale. Although en Air Force officer, 
Lansdale had worked closely in the Philippines with Ramon Kagsayhay in the 
latter’s successful campaign against the Huk rebellion and served later as 
head of the U.S. intelligence mission in South Vietnam in the mid-50's. He 
knew President Diem well and was trusted by the GVH leader. He had gained 
some notoriety as the real-life hero of the pseudo-fictional best seller, 
"The Ugly American." His views on counterinsurgency commanded attention. 


Lansdale's proposals lend themselves to summarization, not to compre¬ 
hensive description. That is, he put forward a proposed attitude of mind 
which should govern U.S. actions, not a program in the usual sense. The 
thrust of his argument pertaining to advisors was that the U.S. should 
select dedicated Americans with empathy for the Vietnamese and send them 
to advise GVN "with sensitive understanding and wisdom." 3^/ The course 
of action he -recommended was to get such men on the scene, give them total 
responsibility to match their total commitment, and free them, from the 
encumbrances of the regular bureaucratic machinery (be it military or 
civilian) in order that they might operate effectively according to the 
situation: 


YThen there is an emergency, the wise thing to do is to pick 
the best people you have, people who are experienced in dealing 
with this precise type of emergency, and send then to the spot 
with orders to remedy the situation. When you get the people 
in position and free them to work, you should then back them up 
in every practical way you can. The reaj. decisions will be made 
in little daily actions in Vietnam, not in Washington. That's 
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why the best are needed on the spot. 

I 

Our U.S. team in Vietnam should have a hard core of experi¬ 
enced Americans who know and really like Asia and the Asians, 
dedicated people who are willing to risk their lives for the 
ideals of freedom, and vrho will try to influence and guide the 
Vietnamese towards U.S. policy objectives with the warm friend- . 
ships and affection which our close alliance deserves. We 
should break the rules of personnel assignment, if necessary, 
to get such U.S. military and civilians to Vietnam. ml 

Not only should the U.S. depend on advisors vrho earn the trust of 
their' counterparts, Lansdale argued, it should depend on them to get the 
Job done without coercion and threats. Leverage should be the product 
of persuasion and trust, not the result of control over funds and : 
materiel: 

‘ • _ 

.. .Many of the Vietnamese in the countryside vrho were- right up 
against the Viet Cong terror were full of patriotic spirit. 

Those who seemed to be in the hardest circumstances, fighting 
barefoot with makeshift weapons, had the highest morale. They 
still can lick the Viet Cong with a little help. There’s a 
lesson here-on our giving aid. Maybe we should learn that our 
funds cannot buy friends or a patriotic spirit by mere materi¬ 
alistic giving. Perhaps we should help those vrho help themselves,' 
and not have a lot of strings on that help. 36/ 

If the U.S. could adopt this free-wheeling approach to advice, said 
Lansdale, it would do well to do it at the action level, to get down and 
share the risks and discomforts of the ARVN rather than to restrict its 
advice to paper plans and confrontations in offices: 

« . 
...U.S. military men in Vietnam should be freed to work in 
the combat areas. Our KAAG has a far greater potential than 
is now being utilized. U.S. military men are hardly in a 
position to be listened to when they are snug in rear areas 
and give advice to Vietnamese officers who have attended the 
same U.S. military schools and who are now in a combat in which 
few Americans., are experienced. MAAG personnel from General 
McGarr on down expressed desire to get more into real field 
work; let’s give them what they want as far as U.S. permission 
is concerned and let them earn their way into positions of 
■ greater influence with the Vietnamese military in the field. ml 

4 * , . 

* ♦ 1 • 

" ,*. ■ . 1 * 

1 ' * 

BACK TO NORMAL CHANNELS 

In sum. General Lansdale urged an extra-bureaucratic, uninhibited 
advisory system consciously built on shared U.S.-Vietnamese goals (vali¬ 
dated by-shared experiences) and based on mutual trust and admiration. 
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It vas—-he would be the first to admit—the kind of'unstructured, unpro- 
grammed, "non-organization'' which was antithetical to that which the 
professional military might be expected to propose and so foreign to the 
typical views of the State Department, with its traditional anti-operational 
bias, that diplomats would inevitably regard it as a proposal for pov?er 
without. responsibility. Thus, one contemporary account sv>ggests that 
lansdale's approach was eventually rejected because of governmental inertia 
and bureaucratic in-fighting: 


When Lansdale returned to Washington ■- after he had submitted 
his report to his own superiors - he was suddenly sim-noned one 
afternoon to the Hhite House and, much to his surprise, ushered 
’ into a conference room where the President was presiding over a 
. mixed group of high Pentagon, State Department, and national 
Security Council officials. To his further surprise. President 
Kennedy, after commending his report, indicated that lansdale 
• . would be sent back to Vietnam in a high capacity. Kennedy's 
• -declaration at the meeting obviously raised the hackles of many 
’ officials whose agencies had been criticized by Lansdale. The 
upshot was that nothing further happened about Lansdale's appoint¬ 


ment. It is now known that objections to it were raised in the 
highest levels of the Kennedy administration; in fact, there 
.were threats of resignation. In the sense that some drastic action 
in Vietnam should have been taken at this time, whether it involved 
Lansdale or not, this was another vital turning point in the long 
• and tortuous history of America's Vietnamese involvement. There 
was still a chance to do something to save the Diem regime, depending 
largely on getting Khu out of the country. Difficult as it would 
have been to achieve at this late date, Lansdale might have been 
able to persuade Diem to do it, because he had regained one of the 
few Americans Diem had ever trusted. More important, some feasible 
ideas about how to fight a guerrilla war might have been set in . 

' motion, and the miscalculation of what had always been essentially 
a revolutionary situation might thereupon have been altered. 3§/ 


This account simply does not square with the existence of several 
cogent objections to Lansdale's proposals for "unfettered quality"—though 
there most certainly was a fair share of bureaucratic in-fighting as the 
proposals were studied, expanded, and reshaped. Moreover, it aarpresses 
the time frame within which Lansdale's two major theses were struck down. 
His first proposal, for selected individuals to act as advisors, implied 
—at the very minimum—continuity of personnel selected by an extra- 
bureaucratic process. Extra-bureaucratic selection was dead by mid-196l; 
the issue of continuit.y'was finally settled in favor of year-long tours 
in December 1962 (and has remained in effect since that time). The issue 
of a supra-departmental organization was fought out in mid-196l. It 
succumbed to an organizational principle with very deep roots. 
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The specific form which Lonsdale's supra-departmcntal organizational 


proposal advanced was that of a Presidential /.gent to manage the U.S. 
effort in RVK. On 12 April 1961, lvc.lt Rostov: sent a memorandum to 


President Kennedy which suggested, among other things, that it *;as impera¬ 
tive to appoint a "fulltime, first-rate back-stop man in Washington" to 
oversee the U.S. involvement in KVTI. 39/ Lonsdale was either aware of 
a meaning not conveyed literally by the memorandum or interpreted it to fit 


his preferences. In any event, he used this springboard to propose, in a 
19 April memorandum to Secretary McNamara and his deputy, Roswell Gilpatric, 
that tile President create an interdepartmental, task force on Vietnam to 
"supervise and coordinate the activities of every U.S. agency carrying 
out operations... in Vietnam to ensure success of the /President's/ approved 
plan." 40/ On the following day Secretary McNamara, presumably after 


discussing the matter with the President, requested Gilpatric to prepare 
within a week a report for the President, setting forth any actions 
necessary to "prevent communist domination of that country." hi/ 


v - On 27 April Secretary Gilpatric submitted his recommendations. Much 
of the flavor of the earlier I-ansdale pleas for a select, individualistic 
advisory effort was missing frem this product of an interdepartmental 
committee. The earlier recommendations for an expanded U.S. effort were 
still there, however. These included an RVRAF force increase of 20,000 
with a corresponding increase of 100 KAAG advisors, a VA AG takeover of 
the entire CG and SDC programs, the employment of U.S. advisors in field 
operations, the continuation of U.S. Mission efforts to get GVW to carry 
out reforms, the initiation of covert operations with CIA assistance 
against lines-of communications in Laos and north Vietnam, and a U. S. 
economic team to help GVIT speed up national development. k2 / One would 

be hard pressed to identify any other document which, over six months 
before the operative decision, so closely foreshadowed the U.S. actions 
that would be agreed to at the end of 19 <Sl. 


But beyond these programmatic recommendations (hence, contrary to 
Lansdale's initial proposals) Gilpatric recommended the creation of a 
Presidential Task Force to provide "over-all direction, interagency 
coordination and support" for this program of a.ction. Gilpatric was to 
be Director of the Task Force; Lars dale its operating head in Vietnam. 
In order to appear not to fly into the face of Ambassadorial primacy in 
Saigon the memo was forced into some rather fancy obfuscation: 

The Ambassador as head of the Country Team is assigned 
the authority and the responsibility to see that the Program 
is carried out in the field and to determine the timing of 
the actions. He is authorized to advise the Director of the 
Task Force of any changes which he believes should be made in 
the Program. 


In carrying out his duties in the field, the operations 
officer of the Task Force will cooperate with the Ambassador 
and the Country Team. 43 / • 
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This equivocation charged direct.!y against the mainstream of current 
thought as it related to the question of integrating operations abroad. 

The "Country Team" concept of the late 1950’s, "buttressed "by a series of 
increasingly comprehensive Executive Orders on the subject, assigned 
clear primacy to the Ambassador. The State Department v;as not long in 
asserting its claim to leadership in accordance with this prev ailing 
concept. On 3 May it provided a recommended revision of Gilpatric's 
task force proposal in which it proposed an interdepartmental task force 
under State Department leadership to coordinate the Washington effort ana 
a counterpart task force in Saigon under Sterling J. Cottrell, then 
FQLAD to CIECPAC. hh/ It was this proposal which was incorporated into 
NSAM 52 later in May. 45/ 

• , V ' 

m . r . 

• S 

In retrospect, the Lansdale-Gilpatric proposal to conduct the U.S. 
participation in the Vietnamese war through a supra-departmental agency— 
whether by a Presidential Task Force or by some other means —probably 
never had much of a chance. The Department of Defense had too large an 
operational role to agree to leadership of such an undertaking by anyone 
other than one of its own principals. (Thus, Gilpatric was acceptable, 
but few others would have been; Lansdale almost surely was not acceptable 
as the operating chief in RVN.) The State Department had at stake both 
the legacy of theoretic interdepartmental primacy and the oft-expressed 
hope of giving this theory more meaning abroad. Indeed, it was during this 
same month (May 19 SI) that President Kennedy sent his oft-quoted letter to 
each \merican Ambassador, reminding the recipient of his coordinating 
duties even while reaffirming that these did not extend to supervising 
operational military forces. The effect in South Vietnam, as distinct 
from some other countries, was to preserve claims for independent authority 
for each of the major governmental departments involved. The Presidential 
letter to Ambassador Frederick E. Nolting in Saigon read in part: 


In regard to your personal authority and responsibility, I 
shall count on you to oversee and coordinate all the activities 
of the United States Government in the Republic of Vietnam. 


You are in charge of the entire United States Diplomatic 
Mission, and I shall expect you to supervise all of its opera¬ 
tions. - The Mission includes not only the personnel of the 
Department of State and the Foreign Service, but also the 
representatives of all other United States agencies which have 
programs or activities in the Republic of Vietnam. I shall give 
you full support and backing in carrying out your assignment. 

Needless to say, the representatives of other agencies are 
expected to communicate directly with their offices here in 
Washington, and in the event of a decision by you in which 
they do not concur, they may ask to have the decision reviewed 
by a higher authority in Washington. 

However, it is their responsibility to keep you fully 

informed of their views and activities and to abide by your 
decisions unless in some particular instance you and they 
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arc notified to the contrary. 


If in your judgment individual members of the Mission are 
not functioning effectively, you should take whatever action 
••you feel maybe required, reporting the circumstances, of 
course, to the Department of State. 


In case the departure from the Republic of Vietnam of 
any individual member of the Mission is indicated in your 
judgment, I shall expect you to make the decision and see 
that it is carried into effect. Such instances I am confident 
will be rare. 


Now one word about ycur relations to the military. As 

- you knov;, the United States Diplomatic Mission includes Service 

- Attaches, Military Assistance Advisory Groups and other Mili- 

; tary components attached to the Mission. It does not, however, 
c include United States military forces operating in the field 
'•".where such forces are under the command of a United States 
“ Area military commander. The line of authority to these 
"’forces runs from me, to the Secretary of Defense, to the Joint 
...Chiefs of Staff in Washington and to the area commander in the 
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Although this means that the chief of the American Diplo¬ 
matic Mission is not in the line of military command, nevertheless, 
as Chief of Mission, you should work closely with the appropriate 
area military commander to assure the full exchange of information. 

■ If it is your opinion that activities by the United States mili¬ 
tary forces may adversely affect our over-all relations with the 
people or governments of the Republic of Vietnam you should 
•promptly discuss the matter with the military commander and, if 
necessary, request a decision by higher authority. M/ 


• It is reasonable to surmise that in raid-1961 events did not seem 
pressing enough to cast aside a developed—if imperfect—concept of opera¬ 
tional integration in favor of an untried substitute arrangement. In . 
fact, if one wanted firm leadership one would have had less radical 
alternatives to which to turn. To mention two. Secretarial involvement 
to- *, degree tantamount to taking charge of the war (much as Secretary 
Md^para did in 1962) or the appointment of an Ambassador to KVN with 
such military preeminence that he- need not defer to other military judg¬ 
ments '(as, General Taylor in 1$64). 

« - * t m 

*• 

. The decision to supervise the American effort in a more or less 
conventional way had a direct bearing on the nature of the advisory build¬ 
up then being discussed. It was highly unlikely that GeneraJL Lansdale's 
radical advisory^ proposals would be kindly received under a system managed 
along- conventional lines. Even before the Presidential Task Force idea 
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was abandoned Lonsdale's proposals for a select, committed advisory 
group bad been reshaped by interdepartmental committee. Instead of 
"old Vietnam hands" in key spots, the discussion turned to the use of 
existing organizations and much larger numbers of advisors: 


Augment the KAAG with two VS training commands 
(comprised of approximately 1600 instructors each) to 
enable the M4AG to establish in the "high plateau" 
region of South Vietnam two divisional field training 
areas to accelerate the U.S, training program for the 
entire GVN army.... 

Deploy, as soon as possible, a Special Forces Group 
(approximately 1*00 U.S. military personnel) to Nha Trang 
in order to accelerate GV1J Special Forces training. ill/ 


Under this proposal the size of MAAG Vietnam would be increased from 
685 to 2285, not including the Special Forces or training commands 
mentioned above or the 100 man increase already proposed to advise the 
20 } 000 men which were to be added to RVKAF. 1*8/ 


After the shift to thinking in terms o 
tions (or, alternatively, of individuals dr 
in normal channels) and the unders tanclable - 


f existing military organiza- 
awn as it were by "requisitions 
-if not inevitable—demise of 
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the Gilpatric-Lansdale proposal for supra-departmental directicn, U.S. 
thinking about possible steps in Vietnam remained firmly within conventional 
channels. There were subsequent attempts to reintroduce an alternative 
advisory scheme and an organizational framework compatible with it but 
these appear to have not been seriously considered. 


President Kennedy did not permit the Gilpatric Task Force recommenda 
tions to commit him to action. Rather, he used them in an attempt to 
demonstrate the U.S. commitment to Vietnam. The proof of this contention 
is in KSAM 52, which records the President’s decisions. ■ Only about 14 
personnel were to be assigned, for instance, in U.S. Army civic action 
mobile training teams to assist ARVR with health, welfare, and public 
works projects. Although it was decided to deploy the Special Forces 
group of 1*00 men to Tourane /5a Rang/, this was in support of a CIA- 
directed effort which could be kept largely covert. Increased aerial 
surveillance assistance required only 6 U.S. personnel. The establish¬ 
ment of a Combat Development and Test Center in RVR required only k 
additional U.S. personnel. 1*9/ The point is not how much was done but, 
in retrospect, how firmly the probable lines of future actions had been 
drawn as a result of what it had been agreed not to do. 
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PIAKini'IC- BEGINS IN EMHKBST 


The President did, however, issue several "hunting licenses." 
The Defense Department was directed to examine fully (under the 
guidance of the State Department’s Director of the continuing Task 


Force on Vietnam) "the size and composition of forces which would h 
desirable in the case of a possible commitment N of U.S. forces to 
Vietnam." $0/ The Ambassador was authorized to sound out Diem on 
a bilateral defense treaty. 51/ President Kennedy also apparently 
decided to feel out Diem's reaction on the subject of U.S. combat 
troops in Vietnam. Vice President Johnson left almost immediately 
to visit South Vietnam and other Asian nations. He was empowered 
to bring up the question of troops as well as the treaty. 


e 


But discussions are one thing; firm commitments are quite another. / 
The range of alternatives that President Kennedy was willing to consider / 
seems clear. What he was willing to do was. quite another matter. Unless 
he was most unlike other politicians and unless the many personal accounts 
of his style are completely erroneous he was willing to do what he believed 
he had to do — and events in 1r.i6-.i9Sl did not force action even though 
thc*"' n &ril2" that the Administration vent through was instrumental in 
defining the probable responses when events did force action. 


/ 

As it quickly turned out. President Diem wanted neither U.S. troops' 
nor a treaty at that time. He told Vice President Johnson that he wanted 
troops only in the event of overt invasion and shewed no interest in a 
treaty.$2/ Nevertheless, the Vice President, upon his return, was trenchant 
in his observations that the time for deeds to replace words was fast 
approaching if the U.S. was to make its declared commitment credible: 


Our mission arrested the decline of confidence in the 
United States. It did not — in my judgment — restore 
any confidence already lost. The leaders were as explicit, 
as courteous and courtly as men could be in making it clear 
that deeds must follow words — soon. 

Vie didn't buy time — we were given it. 

If these men I saw at your request were bankers, I would 
know — without bothering to ask — that there would be no 
further extensions on my note. 53/ 

Diem may.-not have been quite so disinterested in U.S. troops as he 
appeared to be. NSAM 52 of 11 Kay had discussed, inconclusively, the 
proposed buildup of RVNAF from 170,000 to 200,000 in order to create two 
new divisions to help seal the Laotian border. When President Diem 
responded (on 9 June) to Vice President Johnson's invitation to prepare 
a set of proposals on South Vietnam's military needs, he recommended a 
quantum jump in strength to 270,000 and suggested a substantial increase 
in the US MAAG, perhaps even in the fora of U.S. units: 
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To accomplish this 100,000 man expansion /above the strength 
recommended in the CIP, which was 20,000 above the existing 
strength/ of our military forces, which is perfectly feasible 
from a manpower viewpoint, will require a great intensification 
of our training programs in order to produce, in the minimum of 
time, those qualified combat leaders and technical specialists 
needed to fill the new units and to provide to them the technical 
and logistical support required to insure their complete effec¬ 
tiveness . For this purpose a consid e rable expansion of the 
United States Military Advisory Grouo is an essential recuire- 
ment. Such an expansion, in the form of selected elements of 
the American Armed Forces to establish training centers for 
the Vietnamese Armed Forces , would serve the dual purpose of 
providing an expression of the United States' determination 
to halt the tide of communist aggression and of preparing 
our forces in the minimum of time. 5 V 

The response to this letter is not part of the available record. No 
doubt the initial reaction was one of surprise. The U.S. was not accus¬ 
tomed to GVN initiatives; it seldom sought them. "We have not become 
accustomed to being ashed for our own views on our needs," Diem remarked 
in his letter to Kennedy. 55/ But Diem's proposal did certainly strike 

one appealing chord: the joint benefits of training coupled to demonstrated 
commitment through the deployment of existing troop units. As the situ¬ 
ation in South Vietnam continued to deteriorate throughout the summer and 
early fall the issue of U.S. military advice continued to be addressed 
in terms of U.S. units. These could, of course, do even mere than had 
been suggested by President Diem: they, could fight as units. Diem's 
generally consistent position, however, continued to be that he would 
accept U.S. combat forces, but only to train GVN forces. He had s?dd 
as much to Vice President Johnson: 


General McGarr, who was also present at this discussion 
/between Johnson and Diem/ reported that while President Diem 
would not want U.S. combat forces for the purpose of fighting 
Communists in South Vietnam, he would accept deployment of U.S. 
combat forces as trainers for the Vietnamese forces at any time. 56/ 


GVN ASKS FOR ADDITIONAL U.S. ASSISTANCE 


By October the situation within South Vietnam had become sufficiently 
grim for President Diem to reverse his earlier-sentiments and to ask for 
a bilateral defense treaty with the U.S. 57/ His new willingness, coupled 
with the deteriorating situation, kicked off a new series of proposals 
within the U.S. Government. Walt Rostov: proposed that the U.S. place an 
internationalized force of about 25,000 men into RVN to perform a border 
sealing mission. The JCS responded with a counter proposal emphasizing Laos 
and calling for the deployment of a sizeable (initially 20,000) U.S. 
contingent to the centre! highlands. 58 / Another proposal blended elements 
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or both the JCS and Rostov: papers. 59/ A Special Katit-nal Intelligence 
Estimate weighed in with a hard look at this rash of proposals. 60/ 

The President’s reaction, on 11 October, was to decide to send General 
Taylor on a mission to South Vietnam to examine several alternative 
courses of action: 


(a) Hie plan for military intervention discussed at this 
morning's meeting on the basis of the Vietnam task force paper 
entitled "Concept for Intervention in Vietnam"; 


(b) An alternative plan for stationing in Vietnam fever 
U.S. combat forces than those called for under the plan referred 
to in (a) above and with a more limited objective than dealing 


with the Viet Cong; in other vrords, such a small force would 
probable go in at Tourane ^Da Pang/ and possibly another southern 
port principally for the purpose of establishing a U.S. "presence" 
in Vietnam; 


(c) Other alternatives in lieu of putting any U.S. combat 
forces in Vietnam, i.e. stepping up U.S. assistance and training 
of Vietnam'units, furnishing of more U.S. equipment, particularly 
helicopters and other light aircraft, trucks and ether ground 
transport, etc. 6l/ 


THE TAYLOR KISSIOK TO SAIGON 

This range of alternatives suggests, even without "20/20 hindsight," 
that if something was going to be done, and if the President were to decide 
not to send U.S. combat units to Vietnam, there would be an advisory build¬ 
up of some kind almost by default. This is close enough to what happened 
to warrant the risk of oversimplification. It does not do justice to the 
Taylor Report, of course, but Taylor's mission and his reports have been 
covered fully in another study in the present series.* For their impact 
on the advisory effort, and to place this in perspective, it is sufficient 
to describe only a few salient features. First, the Viet Cong were pur¬ 
suing, in Taylor’s appraisal, a political-military strategy aimed at 
overthrowing Diem and opening the way to unification of Vietnam, on Hanoi’s 
terms. Military action by the insurgents was aimed at this objective 
rather than at a complete military victory: 

Hie military strategy being pursued is, evidently, to 
pin down the ARVN on defensive missions; to create a pervasive 
sense of insecurity and frustration by hit-and-run raids on 
self-defense corps and militia JzoJ units...and to dramatize 
the inability of the GVK to govern or to build.... 

Despite the considerable guerrilla capabilities of the 
Viet-Cong, Cormunist strategy now appears, on balance, to 
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aim at an essentially political denouement rather than the 
total military capture of the country, as in the case cf 
Kao's campaign in China....The enemy objective seems to be 
to produce a political crisis by a combination of military and 
non-Kil.1 tary means out of which would come a South Vietnamese 
Souvanna Phoura, willing ta contemplate unification on terms 
acceptable to Hanoi, including disengagement from the U.S. 62/ 

In order for the Diem government to defeat this insurgency. General 
Taylor reasoned, the Saigon regime must reform itself. It had allowed 
two vicious circles'.'io develop which vitiated its effectiveness. In the 
first, poor military intelligence resulted in a defensive military posture 
which put most of the forces under provincial control. This, in turn, 
meant that reserves could not be expeditiously employed. The resultant 
high losses in unsuccessful defensive battles further dried up the sources 
of intelligence and completed the circle. The second vicious circle was 
attributable to Diem’s instinctive attempts to centralize power in his 
own hands while fragmenting it beneath him. His excessive mistrust of 
criticism and fears of a coup caused large elements of society to stand 
aside from the struggle while the province chiefs and generals were forced 
into frustrating struggles, further increasing Dien's fears and his 
inclination to fractionalize authority. The task, then, was to strengthen 
Diem while, at the same time, inducing him to reform so as to break both 
of these vicious circles. 

In order to strengthen Diem with a U.S. military presence—very much 
along the lines of the smaller US deployment discussed at the RSC meeting 
prior to his trip—Taylor recommended the deployment to South Vietnam of 
a task force of 6-5,000 troops under the guise of flood relief work. This 
task force, primarily‘logistical, would necessarily become involved in 
seme defensive operation and sustain some casualties, but its deployment 
need not commit the U.S. to a land war on the Asian mainland: 


As the task is a specific one, we can extricate our 
troops when it is done if we so desire. Alternatively, we 
can phase them into other activities if we wish to remain 
longer.... 

Reedless to say, this kind of task force will exercise 
little direct influence on the campaign against the VC. It 
will, however, give a much needed shot in the arm to national 
morale, particularly if combined with other actions showing 
that a more effective working relationship in the common 
cause has been established between the GVH and the U.S. -64/ 

Taylor had already received President Diem's assurances that he favored 
the deployment of U.S. forces for this purpose. 6$/ 

In conjunction with this U.S. troop deployment, Taylor argued that 
the U.S. should initiate increased assistance to GVH in a new relationship: 
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A shift /should occur/ in the American relation to the 
Vietnamese effort from advice to limited partnership. The 
present character and scale of the war in South Vietnam 
decree only that the Vietnamese can defeat the Viet-Cong; 
but at all levels Americans must, as friends and partners— 
rot as arms-length advisors—shovi them ho;; the job might be 
done—not tell them or do it for them. 


General Taylor was most explicit that the purpose of the proposed 
troop deployments and the new "limited partnership" was to buy time for 
the Vietnamese so that they could marshall their considerable resources 
and assume the offensive against the VC. As mentioned above, this would 
require internal reform in GV?I. The limited partnership would contri¬ 
bute to both of these interacting objectives: 


The present war cannot be won by direct US action; it must 
be won by the Vietnamese. But there is a general conviction 
among us that the Viennamese performance in every domain can 
be substantially improved if Americans are prepared to work 
side by side with the Vietnamese on the l;ey problems. More¬ 
over, there is evidence that Diem is, in principle, prepared 
for this step, and that most—not all—elements in his establish¬ 
ment are eagerly awaiting it. 67/ 


THE KEkiJEDY DECISIONS: 
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It is useful to approach the effect of General Taylor’s mission on 
the advisory effort from the simple recollection of what President Kennedy 
decided not to do. He decided not to deploy U.S. combat forces to South 
Vietnam. This meant — given the U.S. assessment of the importance of 
RVN and the felt necessity to do something — that the expansion of U.S. 
assistance was a foregone conclusion. This was the general course of 
action that viould be followed as the ineluctable result of having decided 
not to do something else which was more dramatic, involved more risk, 
and was more contentious. 


Given the decision not to send troop units, then, the general thrusts 
of U.S. actions were determined — but the specifics were not. Just how 
did Taylor’s "limited partnership," for instance, propose to influence 
GVH's attitudes and organization, to develop initiative matched by compe¬ 
tence, and to insure that the Vietnamese viould assume successfully the 
responsibility for winning the struggle which it was said only they could 
win? How 1 was this expanded U.S. effort to be organized? From whence 
viould come the new junior partners "of the firm? What viould be their 
preparation, their instructions, their duties? 

The first of these two groups of questions is more easily answered 
than the second; the answer to neither of them is retrospectively very 
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satisfying in ter.'s of socgestjjog that the U.S. entered into its expanded 
effort at the beginning of 1 So 2 with its eyes v:ide open and fully aware 
of just what it was doing. The available record indicates that the U.S. 
hopefully assured that material aid and- good intentions would be adequate 
to the task, that a larger U.S. presence would spar the Vietnamese to 
effective action without incurring the stigma of a U.S. "takeover," and 
that the increase in assistance weald bo — in and of itself — accepted 
as an adequate quid pro quo for the desired reforms within GVI:- 


GVN organizational reform would be realized, EA.SI4 HI suggested, by 
getting Diem to agree to clean up his lines of authority in exchange for 
the U.S. corrd.tm.ent to the limited partnership. One section of the docu¬ 
ment is a list of approved U.S. actions; another sets forth the expected 
improvements to be accomplished by GYM. 63/ Ambassador Nolting was 
instructed to use the substance of these decisions in talks to secure 
Diem’s approval. He found Diem despondent that the U.S. asked so much in 
return for so little, played into the hands of those who claimed undue 
American infringement upon Vietnamese sovereignty, and placed him in a . 
position where he feared even to make known to his own cabinet the Ameri¬ 
can expectations. 69/ Unless the U.S. were to suspend its increased aid, 
and at the very tine it was just gearing up to provide it. Diem had made 
it clear at the beginning that he would govern South Vietnam in his way 
and that the U.S. had no choice but to support him wholeheartedly, get out, 
or find an acceptable alternative to him. The U.S., in turn, htd refused 
to consider the last two of these alternatives. It was stuck with sup¬ 
porting him, at least for the time being. 


im'tTm OUT THE BASIS FOB U.S. ADVICJ 


But the U.S. approach was only partially framed to secure Diem's 
acceptance. There was a parallel suggestion that the existence of U.S. 
advisors in the field, working hand-in-hand in a counterpart relationship 
with Vietnamese, would reform GVN from the bottom up. This line of policy 
was neither spelled out in detail nor thought out in terms of operational 
implications, risks, and costs. But it clearly existed: 

• * 

Through this working association at all levels, the U.S, 
must bring about de facto changes in Diem's method of admin¬ 
istration and seek to bring all elements of the Vietnamese 
Government closer to the Vietnamese people — thus helping 
break the vicious political circle. 

By concurrent actions in the fields of intelligence, 
command and control, mobility, and training, the U.S. must 
bring about a situation where an effective reserve is 
mobilized and brought to bear offensively on clearly estab¬ 
lished and productive offensive targets — thus helping 
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break the vicious military circle.... 


Behind this concept of a strategy to turn the tide and 
to assume the offensive lies a general proposition: when an 
interacting process is yielding a degenerative situation, the 
wisest course of action is to create a positive thrust at as 
many points cLS fcrc accessible . 70/ 


Thus, the U.S. addressed the critical leverage issue as the expected 
product of its own willingness to increase its participation in the 
counterinsurgency effort. It did so, moreover, without any conscious 
examination of the question beyond stating its expectations. There was 
no plan to make the provision of additional assistance contingent upon 
GW actions, only a statement that GVil actions were expected. There 
was no' willingness, in fact, to consider the conscious exercise of leverage; 
the situation was too critical, the available time too short, the issue 
too important. 


The effect of this avoidance of hard choices — for good and under¬ 
standable reasons, but avoidance nonetheless — was to place a very large 
burden on the benefits to be realized by an expansion of the advisory 
effort. The language of General Taylor’s report is reminiscent of Lonsdale’s 
earlier proposals for an unstructured, flexible advisory effort comprising 
totally committed, carefully selected individuals who would earn the respect 
and cooperation of the Vietnamese. Xaasdale had renewed these proposals 
at the time the Taylor Report was prepared. 71/ But when it was suggested 
to the GW that the U.S. would expect to share in decisions the Vietnamese 
reaction led the U.S. almost immediately to modify this expectation. The 
original communication on the subject to Ambassador Nolting stated that 
"...we would expect to share in the decision-making process in the political, 
economic and military fields as they affected the security situation" as 
compared to the earlier arrangement of "acting in an advisory capacity 
only." 72/ By early December insistence on this point was quickly dropped 
in favor of a view which suggested that close collaboration would produce 
automatic unanimity: 


What we have in mind is that, in operations directly 
related to the security situation, partnership will be so 
close that one party will not take decisions or actions 
affecting the other without full and frank prior consulta 
tions.... 73/ 


Unless such exchanges invariably resulted in unanimity one of the partners 
would have to give way to the other or inactivity would result. What 
line to follow if this occurred seems not to have been examined. This 
simply would not happen. 

* 

The "close partnership" envisaged by General Taylor — and endorsed 
by President Kennedy — suggested something akin to the "total commitment" 
which General Iansdale had earlier urged as one criterion in selecting 
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advisors for South Vietnam. This, in turn, implied at the very vaini- 
uc'-i c- period of long exposux*e to the operations*.! problem (ansi personal¬ 
ities) with which there advisors would deal. In the event, it was 
d;-c.U!cd to expand both the military and sector (provincial military) 
advisory efforts without any such long term exposure. These questions 
were settled in detail when Secretary McEemara met in mid-January I9S2 at 
Honolulu with the principal managers of the U.S. effort. It was decided 
to establish battalion level military advisory teams within ARVH, each 
to consist of either 5 (infantry battalion) or 3 (artillery battalion) 
personnel. Each province (sector) would receive 3 U.S. advisors, one 
officer and 2 enlisted intelligence specialists. The Civil Guard would 
be trained in a series of 6 training centers by 120 advisors (20 in each 
center) plus 12 mobile teams of 3 men each. The SDC would be trained in 
30 centers. r (hJ Secretary McNamara made it clear that he wanted these 
deployments completed as quickly as possible. He suggested that if an 
ARVJT unit was not prepared to receive its advisors the designated indiv¬ 
iduals be sent to RVN and placed temporarily with another unit to gain 
experience. 75/ He agreed that temporary duty assignments to Vietnam 

were generally undesirable and asked the JCS to address the question of 
optimum tour length for advisors. 76/ 

\ 

The length of time a military member spent in Vietnam at that time 
varied slightly from service to service, according to whether or not 
dependents accompanied the serviceman and whether he served in Saigon or 
in some other part of the country. In October lSol it was allegedly 
decided at OSD level — without consulting the services — to make the 
tour of duty 30 months with dependents and 18 without dependents rather 
than the 2k and 12 month tours that were then typical. 77/ The effect 
of tins decision would have been to increase the field advisors’ tours of 
duty from one year to one and a half years. Each of the assignment 
branches within the Army opposed this change as one which would be 
inequitable unless reflected in changed tour length for other "unaccom¬ 
panied" (by dependent) tours. The order was not put into effect. Thus, 
there was some background against which to reexamine the time which 
advisors (among others) should spend in RVIJ. The decision — again 
based on considerations of equity in "hardship" assignments, health, and 
resultant morale issues — was to retain the one year tour in the field.* 


U.S. EXPECTATIONS: THE BENEFITS FROM MORE ADVISORS 

To sum up the decision to expand the advisory effort to battalion 
and province level, it was one reached without extended study or debate. 
There was neither opposition to it nor any comprehensive explication of 


* It has remained basically unchanged, it should be noted, until the 
present. An unstructured program of voluntary 6 month extensions was 
inaugurated throughout Vietnam in 19o7> a voluntary extension program 
begun for "selected officers" in key positions in the same year, and 
a small program initiated in 1968 by which selected Province Advisors 
would agree to serve two years in Vietnam, then receive almost one' 
year's training prior to- deployment. Eo officers have departed the 
U.S. under this last program as of the present writing (mid-1960). 
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whvt would bs involved end the benefits to be expected. This was due in 
large part to the fact that it was a decision made almost offhandedly in 
the shadow cf a larger issue, the deployment of U.S. combat forces to HV2J. 
When it was decided not to send the combat forces it was a foregone con¬ 
clusion that more advisors would be sent. This was consistent with the 
U.S. desire in late l$)Sl to demonstrate its ccrjritment to South Vietnam 
and apparently compatible with the oft-expressed belief that only the 
South Vietnamese could bring their struggle to a satisfactory conclusion. 

But the decision to expand the advisory effort attempted, at the 
same time, to finesse the question of leverage. GVN was informed that the 
U.S. expected certain reform measures to be adopted in exchange for increased 
U.S. assistance. It received no clear signals about withholding U.S. help 
if these actions were not taken. The U.S. had, in fact, made no decisions 
along this line; it had avoided addressing the issue because of conflicting 
desires to act forcefully, yet to avoid Americanizing the war. Thus, the 
U.S. did not know what it would do if GVii failed to respond as it was hoped 
that it would. In this sense the U.S. advisors became potential pawns in 
a leverage game of uncertain intensity with no set rules. This de facto ' 
position was in continuous potential conflict with the expressed hope that 
a greater U.S. presence would lead — by example, persuasion, and mutual 
interest — to increased effectiveness both within ARVN and in the political 
administration of the provinces governed by U.S.-advised AEVH officers. 

Not only did the Kennedy Administration decide to enter in General 
Taylor's "limited partnership" without a careful examination of the 
relationships being established, it also apparently did not state or 
debate precisely what benefits were expected as a result of an increased 
advisory effort. There was, it appears, a generalized and unchallenged 
assumption that more Americans in more places addressing Vietnamese training 
and operations could not but have an overall beneficial effect. The avail¬ 
able record reflects no explicit discussion of expected benefits. While 
oral discussions must have addressed this point at some time, it seems most 
likely that policymakers agreed tacitly on three overlapping categories 
of expectations — each susceptible to varying interpretations and degrees 
of relative importance and emphasis — which were neither clearly stated 
nor critically examined. 

* 

The first, and most obvious, was the expectation that an increased 
U.S. military presence with tactical units and at training centers would 
lead to improved technical-tactical competence within ARVU. The assumption 
which underlay this expectation vias that the teaching of basic military 
skills was probably a sufficient (rather than merely necessary) condition 
to enable ARVK to begin to operate more effectively — and more energetically 
and aggressively. Earlier experience in Greece and Korea would have seemed 
to validate this expectation within reasonable limits. 

Second, U.S. policymakers probably expected the increased military 
advisory effort to result in a more effective informational "network.". 
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It mst have seemed reasonable to expect that an increased but diffuse 
U.S. presence would not only enhance information on VC actions and 
probable plans but also improve U. S. knowledge of AJtVri plans and per¬ 
formance. 


Finally — and most difficult to pinpoint in terms of what policy¬ 
maker or policymaking group emphasized sfliieh. aspects •— the U.S. expected 
to gain additional influence from an increased advisory effort. General 
Taylor viewed this as the natural product of individuals with parallel 
interests working hand-in-glove in the field (as distinct from large 
headquarters). This would enable them to escape the petty differences 
which grow up in the absence of operational responsibility and permit 
the U.S. advisors to "lead by example" even though they would not be 
technically empowered to lead. 


Other expectations of increased U.S. influence could take a variety 
of forms. Improved information, for instance, in a hierarchically ordered 
U.S. advisory system, would permit the U.S. to push more effectively any , 
line of endeavor which it wished GVN to adopt. This potential for improved 
"salesmanship" was not unrelated to an increased potential for coercive 
influence, that the U.S. would give in material support it might also 
withhold selectively. Influence need not be dependent upon example alone. 


None of these expectations were, however, articulated fully or spelled 
out in terms which would provide operational guidelines for the new U.S. 
advisors who were being deployed to SVI7. The expectations of benefits were 
implicit and generalized. The potential existed for a comprehensive, co¬ 
ordinated U.S. approach to advising but the potential was not the reality. 


II-iPhri-EriTING THE FIRST BUILD-UP 

The decision Just examined to increase the U.S. advisory effort was 
preceded by a series of marginal increases in the U. S. military strength 
in Vietnam. (Actual "in-country" strengths are available for only a few 
months during the early build-up period so it will frequently be necessary 
to use authorization figures and to realize that newly authorized spaces 
were generally not filled until seme time had passed after their establish¬ 
ment.) Presidential decisions in April and May 19ol, taken in the light 
of a central concern with Laos rather than Vietnam, increased the authorized 
size of KAAG Vietnam from 685 to 785. The 100-man increase was divided 
almost equally between technical advisors and advisors for ARVN's tactical 
training centers. 78/ In October 1961 the authorized strength was 
increased again, to 972, of which 9^8 spaces were for U.S. Army personnel; 
603 of these $A 8 spaces were actually filled by the end of November. 22/ 
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The increases in advisory strength which reflected the KSAM 111 
decisions were authorised in December 19-5-1 and January 1952. By the 
end of 1961 MAG's author!keel strength had been more than doubled, to 
20o7. This number was increased again in January to more than 3000. 

Included in these increases were the new dimensions of U.S. advice: 
battalion advisors, province advisers, and an additional $00 Special 
Forces advisors (making a new total of 805 in the Special Forces program 
under CIA. control). 80/ 

• 

It has already been noted that Secretary McEamara gave forceful 
impetus to manning these newly created positions in the shortest possible 
time. They were, indeed, filled quickly. By April 1962 the total number 
of Army field advisory personnel in RVN exceeded the authorized number. 

By this time, too, the authorized total for all services had been stabilized 
at about 3400. This total was reduced in November to 3150 > then remained 
essentially constant until a new round of increases was inaugurated in 
mid-1964. 8l/ Thus, the build-up associated with the Taylor mission 
consisted of a fourfold increase in U.S. advisory presence (a much larger 
increase if one counts U.S. support units). After the build-up was 
completed, in the spring of I9S2, the number of advisors remained stable 
until many months after the fall of the Diem government. 


While the total number of advisors remained fairly constant, however, 
shifts occurred in the distribution of advisory personnel. From the 
completion of the build-up, for instance, until the coup v;hich overthrew 
Diem, the number of field advisors at corps arid division level increased 
severalfold and the number of province advisors doubled while other field 
advisory strengths remained about the same. These developments are shown 
in detail in the tabular summary at the end of this study and summarized 
in the following table: 

Selected Field Advisors, April 19o2 and Hoy ember 1963 82/ 


Activity Advised 

April 1962 

November 1963 

Corps / 

* * 

63 

380 

* 

Divisions 

162 

446 

Regiments 

150 

134 

Battalions 

366 

417 

Provinces 

• 

117 

235 

Schools & Training Centers 

212 

201 

• 

cg/sdc 

281 

215 


Total 


1351 


2028 


TK*’. u.s. vi .-:.:: 1?& - 3963 

Six months after Dim fell the U.S. would conclude that these 
advisory levels were inadequate, "but during the Diem area the predom¬ 
inant official attitude was one of sustained optimism. The war was 
being v/on, it was maintained, by adherence to the newly articulated 
theory of counterinsurgency. The U.S. even made tentative plans to 
begin reducing the American presence in Vietnam. By the tire the U.S. 
began seriously to consider attempts to exercise leverage against the 
l!go family's conduct of affairs Diem's regime was already well down the 
road to its eventual overthrow. 


The Strategic Hamlet Program was the principal operational vehicle 
by which the recently articulated theory of counterinsurgency was to be 
translated into reality. In general, the plan was to begin by providing 
to the rural, populace a degree of security sufficient to serve as a pre¬ 
condition for further military and political action. In the military 
field the peasants' increased security was to be the wedge by which more 
effective intelligence gathering could take place. The rural population 
could not be expected to inform on VC whereabouts, it was reasoned, unless 
it was safe from retaliatory acts by the insurgents. political action to 
promote identification between the central government and the rural popu¬ 
lation v:as also to take place in the shadow of these improved physical 
security arrangements. Security was viewed, then, as the precondition to 
the military and political gains at which General Taylor's mission had 
aimed its recommendations. 


The evolution and demise of the Strategic Hamlet Program is examined 
in another volume of the present series.* It is pertinent to the present 
study, however, to note the points of stress in this program as they 
pertained to RVHAF. Kost of the new American advisory effort was directed 
to improving ARVII, in its equipment and mobility capability and in its 
aggressiveness. The central U.S. expectation was that a greater capability 
to move quickly could be combined with improved leadership so that ARVN 
could, on one hand, be capable of responding quickly and in force wherever 
and whenever the VC chose to concentrate for local superiority and, on 
the other, be made aggressive enough, to beat the Viet Cong at their own 
game — to "take the night away" from the VC and to use guerrilla techniques 
to hunt down and defeat the insurgents in their own bailiwicks. 

The realization of these expectations was dependent upon several 
developments, each of which had to occur if ARVN was to become capable 
of turning the tide in the insurgent battle. First, the CG and SDC had 
to become sufficiently effective to permit ARVN to be used as a mobile 
reserve for protective purposes rather than as part of the static pro¬ 
tection force. Second, ARVN had to be given adequate capability to move 
quickly, whether in reacting or in. seizing the initiative. Finally, both 
ARVIi's leaders and the political leaders to whom they were responsible 
had to accept and put into operational practice a spirit of aggressiveness 
to take advantage of the existing static defenses and the newly-gained 
mobility. 

* Volume IV.B. Evolution of the War: The Strategic Hamlet F . ram, 1961- 
1963 ?TS). ’ 
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THE ACTUALITY: 1962 - 1963 

IrJhat happened during 196?. - 1963 is that only the second of these 
developments actually occurred to any significant degree. The U.S. 
provided helicopter companies for rapid tactical transport, small amis 
and automatic weapons for increased firepower, and tactical air and 
artillery support to assure AHVN firepovrer superiority over the insurgents. 
There were complaints — as there have been ever since — that individual 
weapons were too heavy for the Vietnamese, that one-helicopter company 
for each Corps area was too little, and that supporting air and artillery 
were an inducement to rely on indiscriminate firepower as a substitute 
for aggressiveness. But the basic tools were provided. 

The other developments did not take place. Training of the CG and SDC 
was speeded up at Secretary McNamara's insistence in order to get a more 
effective protective force quickly in being. Even by cutting the course 
of instruction in half it required the remainder of CY 1962 to give a 
basic familiarization course to even the bulk of the CG and SX. GVN was 
not eager to put weapons into SBC hands, fearing that the weapons might 
wind up in the possession of the VC. 83/ In the event, both forces emerged 
as something much less effective than had been expected. The strategic 
hamlets which they were to protect proliferated in quantity in an uncontrolled 
manner and varied widely in quality. It never really became possible for 
AKVIi to free itself from static defensive duties. 

Even if it haqbepdSe possible for ARVH to be cut loose from static 
duties it is questicmble that it could have risen to U.S. expectations. 

The period in question is one in which the Ego family felt itself con¬ 
strained constantly to play off the military against the provincial officials 
(who controlled the CG and SDC) in order to forestall attempts at a coup 
d'etat . Military leaders seemed inclined to rely increasingly on firepower 
as a substitute for aggressive maneuver. Rosy reports from the provinces 
made it unappealing to sustain casualties engaging an enemy who was said 
to have already been driven from the area. 84/ The all-too-commoa result 
was that ARVTT did not improve as the U.S. had expected it would. U.S. 
advisors became frustrated and embittered. Even rare opportunities for 
decisive engagement on the ground were allowed to pass or were mishandled. 

The debacle at Ap, Bac, in_, 1962, stands as a landmark of this 

continued impotence. 

The failure of ARVN to develop as expected was, however, not officially 
recognized until much later. Even then the reasons for this failure were 
variously interpreted. In mid-1962, after the initial advisory build-up 
had been completed, the commander of "the recently established U.S. Military 
Assistance Command, Vietnam (KACV), General Paul D. Harkins, estimated 
that the U. S. task was simply one of training ARVN leaders on a one-time 
basis and that the VC could be eliminated as a disturbing force within 
a year after this had been accomplished. (This was a clear instance of 


the "technical-tactical competence" expectation.) Secretary McNamara 
— probably wishing also to form prudent contingency plans and to have 
the capability to exert pressure on the Diem regime — directed that 
the U.S. plan for a phased withdrawal of U.S. forces over a three year 
period. 85 / Elis decision and the subsequent plans for its implementa¬ 
tion, chronicled in another volume of this series,* indicates the extent 
to which optimistic expectations existed at some high official U.S. 
levels even while (as vie were later to learn) the situation in the 
countryside continued to deteriorate. This, in turn, helps to explain 
why the advisory build-up completed in April 1962 was not followed by 
any additional increases in advisors for more than two years. 


The central problem in this regard was that the U.S. had neither 
a firm grasp on reliable indicators to determine how the war was pro¬ 
gressing nor a willingness to accept claims that it was not going well. 
The second of these tendencies was attributable to the approach which 
finally emerged from the decisions following the Taylor mission: The 
U.S. would support Diem unstintingly and expect, in return, meaningful 
reforms and improvements within GVIJ. But it was caught in a dilemma 
when the expected reforms did not take place. To continue to support 
Diem without reforms meant quite simply that he, not we, would determine ' 
the course of the counterinsurgent effort and that the steps he took to 
assure his continuance in power would continue to take priority over all 
else. To deny him support in any of a variety of ways would erode his 
power without a viable alternative in sight. The tendency may not have 
been precisely to "sink or swim with Ego Dinh Diem," as Homer Bigart 
phrased it, but it came very close to this. 


The inability to know just how things were going presented an even 
more difficult problem. The tendency v?as to use forces retrained or 
newly equipped, strategic hamlets constructed, and trends in VC activity, 
as indicators of the progress of the war. But training does not neces¬ 
sarily equal effectiveness, the number of hamlets constructed does not 
tell one of the loyalty of their populations, and enemy attacks might be 
a misleading guide. Were GVN making progress in a contested area, for 
instance, Viet Cong reactions might be expected to increase rather than 
to diminish.in frequency and intensity. Conversely, the insurgents would 
have no good reason to attack populated areas which they had already 
succeeded in penetrating and over which they had established effective 
de facto control. 86/ Data and observations could be variously inter¬ 
preted — so variously, in fact, that President Kennedy was led to ask 
two observers just returned from Vietnam who gave him divergent reports, 
"You two did visit the same country, didn't you?" 87 / 


* Volume IV.B.4., Evolution of the War: Hiased Withdrawa l of U.S. Forces, 
1962-1964 (TS). 
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THE STAGE IS Sill* FOR "BETTER GVK RECEPTIVITY 


-it 


Ivhile the U.S. groped for a better' way to determine how the counter- 
insurgent effort was going and debated bow (or if) to exercise leverage 
against Diem, it was overtaken by events. The 1963 Buddhist crisis in 
RVii \:e.s met by increasingly repressive measures by the GVH. These 
developments finally led the U.S. to reassess its support for Dien and to 
consider other non-communist alternatives to his leadership. On 
1 November I 9 S 3 Diem was overthrown by a military coup d'etat . The 
pacification effort organised around the Strategic Hamlet irogram died 
with him; the advisory effort was left untouched in terms of size and 
scope. To the extent that Diem and his family were the ones preventing 
AKVH from meeting the expectations of late 1961, it was reasoned, nov? was 
the time for the military advisory system to begin bo function more 
effectively. To the extent that ARVH commanders in the field had been 
unresponsive to U.S. advice because of indifference and opposition in the 
Gia Long Palace, it was hoped the difficulties of the past might be 
rectified by the new military regime. 


* See Volume IV.B. in the present series, Evol ution of the I-frr: 

Overthrow of Kgo Dinh Diem, May-Novernber"'19a 
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B. District Advisors and 


Battalion Advisory Team 


1 the Bcc f-U p of 

gams (1964 -1965)' 


The initial U.S. reaction to the Diem coup was thus one of modest 
optimism. Even given the U.S. disappointment at the death of the Ego 
brothers the fact remained that the new regime in the Saigon saddle 
was expected to be more responsive to U.S. advice than the previous 
government had been. It was necessary that GW programs be redirected 
into more realistic channels, that the efficiency of operations be 
increased, that additional steps be taken to seal, the infiltration 
routes through Laos, and that the U.S. reaffirm its commitment to GVN 
in a credible way. The key to success—-the pacification process--had 
already been discovered; the task was one of skillful, sustained execu¬ 
tion. 


Each of these points was addressed by national Security Action 
Memorandum 273, approved 26 November 1963- The immediate cause for 
NSAM 273 was the assassination of President Kennedy four days earlier; 
newly-installed President Johnson needed to reaffirm or modify the policy 
lines pursued by his predecessor. President Johnson quickly chose to 
reaffirm the Kennedy policies. Emphasis should be placed, the document 
stated, cn the Mekong Delta area, but not only in military terms. Polit¬ 
ical, economic, social, educational, and informational activities must 
also be pushed: "Us should seek to turn the tide not only of battle 
but of belief...." 88 / Military operations should be initiated, under 
close political control, up to within fifty kilometers inside of Laos. 
U.S. assistance programs should be maintained at levels at least equal 
to those under the Diem government so that the new GVN would not be 
tempted to regard the U.S. as seeking to disengage. 82 / 


The same document also revalidated the planned phased withdrawal 
of U.S. forces announced publicly in broad terms by President Kennedy 
shortly before his death: 

* 

The objective of the United States with respect to the 
withdrawal of U.S. military personnel remains as stated in 
the White House statement of October 2, 1963* 90/ 


No new programs were proposed or endorsed, no 5.ncreases in the level or 
nature of U.S. assistance suggested or foreseen. The emphasis was on 
persuading the new government in Saigon to do well those things which 
the fallen government was considered to have done poorly. 


OPTIMISM TURNS TO MJSTM.TION 

This attitude of cautious optimism changed gradually by the early 
summer of 1964 to one of deepening gloom. No radical shift marked this 
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transition; it was one of a heightened awareness of instability in the 
central government in Saigon (the Khanh coup and maneuvering for 
advantage by the generals), of a deteriorating situation in the country- 
side, and of the discovery that things had been worse to begin with than 
the U.S. had suspected. Not only did events indicate a Viet Cong ascen¬ 
dancy in the countryside; the U.S. was not even able to determine with 
assurance just box; tilings stood. The informational returns were inadequate 
from the existing advisory effort, ARVN had not become an effective fighting 
force, and the extent of U.S. influence was questionable. 


This deterioration of the counterinsurgent effort (including the 
grot-ring awareness that earlier reports had been unrealistically rosy) was 
one factor which was to lead to an expansion of the U.S. military advisory 
• effort. A second, and complementary, factor was the increasing conviction 
in official circles that the struggle in Vietnam was so important that we 
could not afford to lose it. Although these two factors in juxtaposition 
created a determination to take whatever steps were necessary to ensure 
a free non-communist South Vietnam, this commitment operated in the shadow 
of an equal determination to work through the GVIT rather than around it 
and to"avoid radical policy departures during the Presidential elections. 


A further buildup in U.S. advisors was not the major product of this 
determined commitment. Rather, there was in 1964 a growing conviction 
that only by'consciously expanding the war — by "going North" in order 
to punish and dissuade the DRV from support of the insurgency — could 
the deteriorating situation he arrested and reversed. Governmental 
stability in South Vietnam and the reduction, if not the elimination, of 
pressures from the north came to be regarded as desiderata which would 
turn upon actions outside KVN rather than within it. The decisions to 
expand the U.S. advisory effort were overshadowed by plans to carry the 
war to the DRV.* 


NSAM 288 

9 * 

NSAM 273 had, as described above, limited cross-border operations to 
an area 50 kilometers within Laos. NSAM 288, published in March 1964, 
reaffirmed these measures but went considerably further in authorizing 
contingency preparations to be employed in the event that border control 
operations proved inadequate: 

To prepare immediately to be in a position on’72 hours' 
notice to initiate the full range of Laotian and Cambodian 
"Border Control actions" (beyond those authorized...above) 
and the "Retaliatory Actions" against North Vietnam, "and to 
be in a position on 30 days 1 notice to initiate the .program of 
"Graduated Overt Military Pressure" against North Vietnam. mj 


* The sensitive files of the Secretary of Defense for the period under 
discussion consist in large part of detailed plans to bring increasing 
military pressure against DRV under careful political control and under 
"scenarios" which would ensure adequate domestic and foreign support 
for these actions. • 



This initial official signal to prepare to expand the war was - 
east against a conviction that U.S., objectives in South Vietnam were' 
Critically important: 


, I* 


5 | 


We seek an independent non-Communist South Vietnam. 

We do not require that it serve as a Western base or as a 
meniber of a Western Alliance. South Vietnam must be free, 
however, to accept outside assistance as required to maintain 
its security. This assistance should be able to take the 
form not only of economic and social measures but also police 
and military help to root out and control insurgent elements. 

■ • * 

" * 

Unless we can achieve this objective in South Vietnam,. • 
almost all of Southeast. Asia will probably fall under Communist 
dominance (all of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia), accommodate to . 
Communism so as to remove effective U.S. and anti-Communist 
influence (Burma), or fall under the domination of forces not 
now explicitly C ommunis t but likely then to became so (Indonesia 
taking over Malaysia). Thailand might hold for a period with 
our help, hut would be under grave pressure. Even the Philippines 
would become shaky, and the threat to India to the west, Australia 
and Hew Zealand to the south, and Taiwan, Korea, and Japan to the 
north and east would be greatly increased. 


1 - # 
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• All of these consequences would probably have been t£h@ ’’ 
even if the U.S. had not since 1954, and especially since 196i, 
^be come so heavily engaged in South Vietnam. However, that fact 
accentuates the impact of a Communist South Vietnam not only v 
In A.sia, but in the rest of the world, where the South Vie tnam -- 1 2 
conflict is regarded as a test case of U.S. capacity to help 
nation meet a Communist "war of. liberation." 


•*. .* 




. ; . Thus, purely in terms of foreign policy, the stakes, are 
high.. 


• • 


The situation has unquestionably been growing worse, at 
least since September: 

1. In terms of government control of the country- 
• side, about k0% of the territory is under Viet Cong 

■\ control or predominant influence. In 22 pf the 43 ■ 

^ provinces, the Viet Cong control $0% *or more of the 
3ft.nd area, including 80$ of Kiuoc Tuy; $0% of Binh 
Duong; 75# of Hau Nghia; $0% of Long An; 90# of Kien 
Tuong; 90 $ of Dinh Tuong; 90% of Kien Hoa; and -85# • 
of An Xuyen. > 

^ • ’ * • . V 

2. Large groups of the population are now showing 
signs of apathy and indifference, and there are some 

: signs of frustration within the U.S. contingent: . 


-i. • • • 


paramilitary 
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and particularly the latter, are high and increasing. 


b. Draft dodging is high while idle Viet Cong 
are recruiting energetically and effectively. 

« 

c. Hie morale of the hamlet militia and of 
the Self Defense Corps, in which the security of 
the hamlets depends, is poor and falling. 

3. In the last 90 days the weakening of the govern¬ 
ment’s position has been particularly noticeable. For 
example: 


a. In Quang Nam province, in the I Corps, the 
militia in 17 hamlets turned in their weapons. 

b. In Binh Duong province (ill Corps) the 
hamlet military were disarmed because of suspected 
disloyalty. 

c. In Binh Dinh province, in the II Corps, 

75 hamlets were severely damaged by the Viet Cong 
(in contrast, during the twelve months ending 
June 30, 1963, attacks on strategic hamlets were 
few and none was overrun). 

d. In Quang Ngai province, at the northern 
edge of the II Corps, there were 413 strategic 
haml ets under government control a year ago. Of 
that number, 335 have been damaged to varying degrees 
or fallen into disrepair, and only 275 remain under 
government control. 

is. Security throughout the IV Corps has deteri¬ 
orated badly. The Viet Cong control virtually all 
• facets of peasant life in the southernmost provinces 
and the government troops there are reduced to 
defending the administrative centers. Except in An 
Giang province (dominated by the Hoa Hao religious 
sect) armed escort is required for almost all move¬ 
ment in both the southern and northern areas of the 

** 

IV Corps. 

4. Ihe political control structure extending from Saigon 
down into the hamlets disappeared following the November coup 
Of the 4l incumbent province chiefs on November 1, 35 have 
been replaced (nine provinces had three province chiefs in 
three months; one province had four). Scores of lesser 
officials were replaced. Almost all major military com¬ 
mands ha~e changed hands twice since the November coup. The 


faith of the peasants has beer, shaken by the disruption in 
experienced leadership and the less of physical security. 

In many areas, power vacuums have developed causing con¬ 
fusion among the people and a rising rate of rural disorders. 


5. North Vietnamese supr:rt, always significant, has been 
increasing. 2/ 


The major new action under consideration to help achieve critically 
important U.S, objectives in the face of this gloomy recording of recent 
events was, as already noted, that of carrying the war to North Vietnam* 
Secretary McNamara, whose memorandum to the President was published en 
toto as KSAM 288, did not foresee the need at that time for a further 
major buildup of the advisory effort, cr for U.S. steps to take greater 
control of the war. Again, the approach already selected was deemed 
adequate. Only qualitative improvement was needed: 


A. The military tools and 
are generally sound and adequa 
done in the effective employee 
economic and civic action area 
some selective increases in th 
appear likely that major equip 
in U.S. personnel are indicate 


concepts of the GVU/US effort 
ie....Substantially more can be 
nt of military forces and in the 
s. These improvements may require 
e U.S. presence, but it does not 
rent replacement and additions 
d under current policy. 


B. The U.S. policy of reducing existing personnel where 
South Vietnamese are in a position to assume the functions is 
still sound. Its application will not lead to any major reduc¬ 
tions in the near future, but adherence to this policy as such 
has a sound effect in portraying to the U.S. and the world that 
we continue to regard the war as a conflict the South Vietnamese 
must win and take ultimate responsibility for. Substantial 
reductions in the numbers of 'J.S. military training personnel 
should be possible before the end of 1 965 . However, the U.S. 
should continue to reiterate that it will provide all the 
assistance and advice required to do the job regardless of 
how long it takes. 93/ 

Two actions which were explicitly considered and rejected indicated that 
the U.S. would still adhere to its oft-stated (and sometimes ignored) 
position that the South Vietnamese must win their own war through their 
own efforts: 


^Furnishing a U.S. Combat Unit to Secure the Saigon Area . 

It is the universal judgment cf our senior people in Saigon, 
with which we concur, that* this action would not; have serious 
adverse psychological consequences and should not be undertaken. 

U.S. Taking Over Command . It has been suggested that the 
U.S. move from its present advisory role to a role that would 
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amount in practice to effective cojtanand. Again, the judgment • 
of all senior people in Saigon, with which we concur, is that 
the possible military advantages of such action v/ould be far 
out-weighed by its adverse psychological impact. It would 
cut across the whole basic picture of the Vietnamese winning 
their own war and lay us wide open to hostile propaganda both ' 
within South Vietnam and outside. Moreover, the present 
responsiveness of the .GVN to our advice — although it has not 
yet reduced military reaction time — makes it less urgent. 

At the same time, MACV is steadily taking actions to bring 
U.S. and GVN operating staffs closer together at all levels, 
including joint operating rooms at key command levels. 25/ 

Thus, it was stated national policy that the critically important 
struggle in South Vietnam must be won by the South Vietnamese, that the 
U.S. would do all within its power to help arrest and reverse a deteri¬ 
orating situation, and that plans should be made to employ graduated 
overt military pressures against the supporters of the insurrection, the 
. DRV. This was the principal thrust of NSAM 288 even though a sizeable 
portion of the document was devoted to programmatic steps which GVN and 
the U.S. should take in order better to mobilize South Vietnam’s assets. 
Specifically, RVHAF needed to be increased in size by at least 50,000. 
men, reorganized, and provided with selected items of modern equipment. 21/ 
These programs presaged more U.S. advisors because there would be more 
RVKAF units, to advise, but there was no mention of more advisors for given- 
units or advisors to perform new functions. 


INCREASING POLITICAL INSTABILITY IN THE PROVINCES 

The dark picture painted in NSAM 288 in March had become even darker 
by May 1964. Secretary McNamara visited Saigon on 12 and 13 May to inquire 
into progress in the "oilspot" national pacification program, tibat he 
learned could scarcely be called encouraging. A follow-on conference 
was scheduled for 1 June in Honolulu and the planning wheels began to 
. turn — or, more accurately, the wheels began to churn — for there was 
barely two weeks' time in which to propose and coordinate U.S. actions 
acceptable to tbe GVN which might reverse the downward spiral of events, 
and "going North" was not yet feasible in terms of domestic U.S. politics. 

Illustrative statistics (the same which Secretary McNamara saw) give 
the tone of events in South Vietnam. In an effort to determine exactly 
how many rural communities even existed — much less whose control they 
were under — the Department of Defense had earlier initiated an aerial 
photographic survey of the rural areas of RVN. Even this expensive under¬ 
taking left great factual gaps. In Tay Ninh Province, for example, 
photointerpreters identified 39 fortified hamlets; U.S. reports from 
provincial officials claimed that there were 106. 96/ The discrepancy 
was not one to appeal to those who wished to base policy determinations 
on solid, facts. 
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Other facts were more easily as cert?- 
for instance, only 5 of RVN’s 42 province 
in Province Chief. Change is, of course, 


enable. Since the Diem coup, 
s had not experienced a change 
inescapable in the aftermath 


of a coup, but by 8 Kay 15 provinces were under their third chief since 
1 November 1964, 7 bad their fourth, and 2 provinces were governed by 
the fifth officer since the Diem government fell. Instability in admin¬ 
istration was accompanied by a marked GVi; decline in numbers of population 
controlled and a comparable increase in VC population control. These 
trends were reflected in the official estimates (themselves suspect of 
being overly optimistic) of control in the rural villages: 


Comparison, Humber of Rural Villages Controlled , 97/ 



Sep 63 

Aor 64 

RVN 

1682 

1485 

VC 

709 

866 

Contested 

139 

187 


Of the 14 provinces considered critical in terms of location and popula¬ 
tion, all were reported by their advisors to be in "critical" condition. 
The prospects in 10 of these were judged to be "poor." Four provinces 
were regarded to have "fair" prospects. 93/ It was apparent that the 
U.S. could not depend on eventual actions against DRV to save the day in 
South Vietnam. By the time such actions were politically feasible there 
miglat be nothing to save. It was time to take some further direct action 
within South Vietnam itself — and to take it quickly. Increasing U.S. 
advisors was an obvious and available action. 


MACV'S GRADUALISTIC APPROACH TO EXR4IISI0K 

• • 

As early as December 1963, KACV had studied the desirability of 
extending the U.S. advisory effort to district level in 13 certain key 
districts, mostly around Saigon. T.o action was taken at that time but 
the proposal was revived in February and implemented during late March 
1964. 99/ Each of the original 13 "key districts" was assigned one 
Captain and one noncommissioned officer. Of the original 26 persons 
selected for this pilot project, 21 were newly arrived in HVH. 100/ 

This gradualistic, experimental. approach to expanding the advisory 
effort typified the method preferred both by the military and civ ilian 
agencies in Vietnam — although for somewhat different reasons. MACV 
was concerned with the experience and skill levels it could command among 
necessarily lower ranks as it expanded deeper into ARVN and' the political 
(staffed by ARVN) hierarchy, about increased support requirements, and 
about increased casualties. USOM claimed that its operatives could work 
effectively at the. "spigot" end of the aid pipeline only where the local • 
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administration was energetic and effective and where some modicum of 
security had already been provided. 101/ USOIi had severe recruiting 
difficulties, too. Secretary McNamara discovered on his 12-13 May visit 
to Saigon that it was about 25 per cent uuderstrength and that approxi¬ 
mately half of this personnel shortage, was concentrated in the expanding 
rural affairs staff. 102/ 


McNAMARA ’ S WILLINGNESS TO APPROVE EXPANSION 


Thus, the general attitude among the U.S. agencies in Saigon was tc 
go slowly, to avoid the danger, as it was frequently expressed, of "strew. 
Americans all over the countryside." Secretary McNamara apparently had 
other thoughts after his May visit in Saigon. The available record does 
not reflect that he directed an expansion of the advisory effort — but tl.: 
Joint Staff was almost immediately hard at work examining which of several 
levels of increase would be most desirable. The available record leaves 
little doubt that the Secretary of Defense wanted it made clear that he 
would approve any reasonable proposals for personnel, materiel, or_ funds. 
Those sections of NSAM 288 which dealt with recommendations for South 
Vietnam had concentrated on programs which would assist GW to mobilize 
its resources. By May it was clear that the hoped-for actions had not 
taken effect. The obvious conclusion — given the importance which the 
U.S. attached to success in South Vietnam — was that-additional steps 
must be taken to halt the deterioration in the countryside. 


THE INITIAL PROPOSALS AND RESPONSES 


The initial recorded exchange among the planners occurred when 
CCMUSMA.CV was asked on 22 Kay 1964 to .provide an input to a JCS study then 
in progress on .encadrament of South Vietnamese Civil Guard and Self 

Defense Corps with U.S. teams along lines of White Star teams in Laos, 
with objective of making these waits as effective as possible in Vietnamese 
pacification plan." 103/ The message made it clear that the-JCS-was 
examining alternative levels of increased advisory effort (1,000, 2,000 
and 3,000 personnel), not asking if the advisory effort should be increased. 
The compressed time frame available for prior coordination on a recommended 
course of action was also clear: COMUSMACV was asked to provide his com¬ 
ments on the draft JCS proposal by the following day (23 May). "Regret 
circumstances dp not permit more time," the message stated. loy 

• 

The reply from Saigon, processed through CINCEAC, adhered to the 
established MACV preference to undertake new departures only in a selective, 
experimental way: 

I do not think we should flood RVN with number of personnel 
you mention. Think better solution is to do /this/ on selective 
basis starting with critical districts and provinces and once we 
get feel of problem expand to remainder of RVN as experience 
dictates. 105/ 


Then, in a significant passage, the reply from the field asked in blunt 
language just v:hat the intended purpose was for the proposed expansion 
of the advisory effort. The "White Star Teens" used in Laos, the message 
noted, had the purpose and effect of establishing U.S. control over foreign 
forces: 


The question arises as to whether you mean encadrement or 
increase of "advisory” effort. Do yon want to take control 
or improve the performance of CG and SEC by step-up within 
current policy? 106/ 


Although this direct question was never answered, the JCS* initial 
proposal for encadrement was quietly dropped. The U.S. might wish to he 
in a position to control elements or all of R712LF hut it would not con¬ 
sciously folio-,: any scheme explicitly aimed at such control. Instead, 
the JCS countered with a plan for six Mobile Training Teams in each 
province hacked up hy a Training Center Team and a small Provincial Training 
Detachment. This proposal would put an additional 70 U.S. training advisors 
in each selected province in an effort to improve the level of effective¬ 
ness of the paramilitary forces. Its recommendation was that the U.S. 
military advisory effort should he increased hy 1000 personnel, enough to 
provide this new dimension of advice in the fourteen critical provinces 
which had experienced sc much recent instability. 107/ 

This JCS proposal for Mobile Training Terms for the BVKAF parasn litary 
forces was tied .to an explicit statement of how "best to organize this 
effort without any mention cf how much influence or leverage the U.S. would 
or could exert through this expanded system. The problem was treated as 
one in the development of technical proficiency; the issue of the extent 

of U.S. control was largely ignored—though surely not forgotten: 

* 

Concept of US Advisory Effort 


a. General 


(1) An underlying principle in the oil-spot concept 
is accordance of maximum flexibility to province officials in 
solving individual province problems which vary widely from 
province to province. This study recognizes that principle 
and outlines a plan for assignment of additional US instructor 
and training resources to the province to provide the training 
and advice needed to improve the effectiveness of the provincial 
paramilitary forces. 

(2) The shortage of trained personnel is acute in the 
paramilitary forces because of the nature of the forces themselves. 
They are recruited at province or district level to perform mili¬ 
tary tasks in those same regions. While the CG and SDC are con¬ 
sidered full-time troops, niany of the individuals, in fact, must 
combine earning their livelihood with military duties. Movement 
of these people.long distances away from their homes to training 
centers disrupts their lives, creates morale problems, and 


% 
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undoubtedly contributes greatly to the high desertion rates 
which have been experienced. It appears appropriate} there¬ 
fore, to bring the trainers and training facilities to the 
areas where the paramilitary forces live and operate. 

(3) According to US standards, the military training 
needs of the Vietnamese paramilitary are extremely modest. 

There is no requirement for elaborated technical schools or 
complex instructional courses. Instead, the Vietnamese •para¬ 
military require military schooling at the most basic levels, 
w ith emp h asis on basic infantry weapons and small unit tactics. 
Such instruction would be provided by the additional numbers of 
US military personnel. 

. ■ y ■■ ■ 

b. Orge atgation for Advisory Ezfort . Ere training defi¬ 
ciencies and problems of the paramilitary are as many and varied 
_ as the number of provinces and districts in which those forces 
operate. Reeds in Qpang Egai, for example, may be extremely 
different from those in Dinh Tuong. within the provinces, each 
district also cay have different training needs. The reasonable 
method of approaching this problem, then, appears to be establish¬ 
ment of highly flexible training detachments operating under 
supervision at province level, which can provide local mobile 
training teams, small training centers, and temporary encadre- 
ment for the smaller paramilitary units when dictated by a 
specific situation. 108/ 


KA.CV POC’USSS OK OPSRATIOIIS FATHER THAI? TFAII3II3 


CQIIUSI-IACV and CIIICFAC were asked to comment within two days on this 
study which had been "...considered at the highest levels, where initial 
reaction has been favorable." IPS?/ Their replies, in which the theater 
commander supported his nominal subordinate in Saigon, contested the value 
of U.S.-conducted training for RVKAJ paramilitary forces, proposed that 
advisors be used at the district level to assist in operations, accepted 
the 1,000-man magnitude, but stretched out the target date 18 months — 
thereby proposing a gradualistic approach without candidly saying so. 
General Harkins devoted most of his reply to the question of training 
teams: 


A. A basic premise of the study is that training at the 
established centers is at the root of many morale and desertion 
problems. This premise is incorrect as regards the Civil Guard 
(Regional Forces). It is in part true with respect to SDC 
(Popular Forces); but the underlying cause thereof - lack of 
per diem - is in the process of being removed by the new allow¬ 
ances that are about to be promulgated. This is not to say there.. 


are not formidable morale problems (one manifestation of which, 
is desertion) within both categories of forces. These need to be 
and are being tackled. However, basic point is that they do not 
stem from the present system of trailing. 


B. Mobile training teams have been organized under special 
circumstances when units have had prior combat experience and/or 
as an expedient measure only. Experience has proved that units 
trained by such teams have subsequently required formal training 
at an established training center where proper facilities are 
available. Hie Civil Guard and Self Defense Corps had many units 
trained by mobile training teams in 1962 in order to provide an 
immediate operational force. Almost all of these units have since 
been retrained in the complete unit poi /program of instruction/ 
because it was determined that the mobile team training was inade¬ 
quate . The mobile training teams consisted of U. S. personnel and 
Vietnamese interpreters. 

C. While the training requirements of paramilitary forces are 
relatively modest by U.S. standards, an adequate poi must be'backed 
up by firing ranges, training areas, class rooms, training aids and 
other facilities. These requirements are met by the regional and 
popular forces training centers. There are five regional force 
unit training centers; nine regional force/pspolar force leader 
training centers; and thirty-seven popular force training centers. 
They are properly distributed geographically; they are staffed 
with qualified Vietnamese instructors; and can be expanded, with 
litt3.e difficulty to support programmed force increase. Scce 
augmentation of the U.S. advisory element at these several centers 
is desirable, on a selected basis. 


D. The concept of U.S. personnel conducting training for the 
paramilitary forces on either a training center or KTT basis (and 
especially the latter) is not realistic. 

(1) The Vietnamese have an adequate training base with 
experienced instructors; the latter are doing a satisfactory 
job. For the U.S. to assume the instructional effort, vice 
the Vietnamese, would generate serious morale problems and 
would probably be unacceptable. 

* . 

(2) The interpreter support requirements would be pro¬ 
hibitive. 

j 

(3) Previous experience (sub-paragraph B above) of using 
U.S. advisors as instructors was unsuccessful due to the 

inabilit y to communicate. 

• * • 

* • 

2. As indicated above, the current method of training both the .. 
regional and popular forces is adequate, although we do have 
under review the length and content of the training. Where the 



U.S. cein make its best contribution to the paramilitary forces 
effectiveness is in the area of operations. Our formula, dis-> 
cussed in 23 Kay telecon on this subject, is to increase greatly 
the U.S. advisory effort at the district level. Therefore, 
strongly urge that you support our position that approximately 
1000 advisors, in the general proportion of one officer to three 
ITOO's be authorized as district detachments, with the precise 
composition and deployment of said teams left to the determination 
of COMUSiilCV. 110/ 


CIKCPAC informed the JCS that he agreed with CCMJSMACV's arguments and 
quoted the telecon referred to above to explain the course of action pre¬ 
ferred by the military commanders in the field: 


1. Our comment is based on CG/SDC reorganization concept 
of 7 May which includes elimination CG Bn Hq in provinces and 
establishment $0 men sector Ho in -lieu thereof with TAC CP 


capability, and sub-sector Jlq 16 men at each 239 districts. 
This is expected to be accomplished in two to three months. 


2. Recommend use of one team composed of mature company 
grade officer and other specialist as you suggest (Hpns/Demo, . 
Commo Ked) per district. 


3* Proposal para 2 represents end requirement for 239 teams, 
totaling 239 officers, 717 enlisted spec aggregate $56 personnel, 
by end calendar year 65. 

4. I1ACY current plans call for 1 officer and 1 KCO at 116 
districts by June 65. Requisitions have been submi tted for 100 
of these by end CY 64. Two man detachments now assigned to 13 
districts. 

5. Assume GW will agree to use US teams at district which 
represent reasonable security risk. At present time approx 40 
of 239 districts are not sufficiently secure to enable use of 
US advisors. Ill/ 


THE JCS ALTERNATIVE PROGRAMS 

——*——»»■ M W — . Mill 

• 

The JCS, given the very few days remaining until Secretary McNamara 
was to meet in Honolulu with COMJSilACV and Ambassador Lodge, did not 
attempt to reconcile the time-phasing and eventual size of the proposed 
advisory effort at district level. Rather, it submitted to the Secretary 
just prior to his departure for the conference, two separate memoranda: 
One laid out a prospective program for district advisors throughout KVN; 

. the other outlined a pilot program at the district level. The purpose - 
of both outline advisory efforts was the same — "improving the effective 
ness of these paramilitary units in the Vietnamese pacification plan" •— 
but the rate of advisor buildup differed. ‘ 




In the proposed "pilot program," for instance, the concept envisaged 
the phased establishment of teams in 1*9 districts of seven key provinces 
during a six-month period. Ms would require approximately 300 addi- 

The broader program called for an additional 1,000 
ased over a period of l-lg’ yeans, to cover all 239 
districts by the end of CY 1965. 113/ The more comprehensive program 
estimated that 63 districts (compared to 49 districts in the "pilot 
program") wold be manned by the end of CY 1964. Both were represented 
as suitable bases for the Secretary’s impending discussions in Honolulu. 
Both were hur riedly drawn up alternative schemes for expanding the 
advisory .effort to district level. Both, moreover, incorporated the 
arguments of CCEIUS-IA.CVJ concentration on operations rather t h a n training 
and a tine-phased buildup with due attention to existing security con¬ 
ditions and interpreter availability. The point was also made that the 
total number of additional personnel would necessarily include a support 
slice of approximately 35 p* 114/ 


One other ouestion of expansion was addressed before the Secretary 
of Defense’s conference in Honolulu in June. The JCS studied the possi¬ 
bility, also in late May, of extending the advisory effort to regular 
API 7 ]; units at the company level. The JCS agreed with the CCJ4USM&CV and 
CIKCPAC reasoning that such an extension would be undesirable because it 
would lead to greatly increased U.S. casualties, would be unsupportable 
in terms of necessary language training (one year to 18 months necessary 
to provide 500 "bilingual" advisors), and vould meet resistance from 
ARVli commanders faced with strange new relationships and potential loss 
of face. 115 / 


MiCV’S PRERBERSD APPROACH ACCEPTED 


The prevailing military advice, then, when the Secretary met on 
1 June with the principal U.S. managers of the Vietnamese effort, was 
that it was desirable to expand the advisory effort to district level 
on a car eful basis in order to promote better effectiveness in the 
paramilitary forces engaged in pacification activities, but that U.S. 
advisors should not be extended to company level in the regular forces. 
The available record does not cake clear the exact positions and argu¬ 
ments put forward at Honolulu. Khat is clear is that it was decided, 
following basically the revised estimates proposed by CCMJSMA.CV, to 
expand the advisory effort to district level at same rate (to be worked 
out later in detail) and to increase the size of battalion-level advisory 
groups by two noncommissioned officers in infantry battalions ,ahd cavalry 
troops Anri by one commissioned and two noncommissioned officers in 
artillery battalions. 116/ The acknowledged effect of the latter 
decision was to make company-level advisory teams available on an ad hoc 
basis without assigning them on a permanent basis." *117/ It is unclear 
how this scheme solved the previous reservations relative to language. • 
training, higher casualties, and Vietnamese sensibilities. A likely 


explanation is that KA.CV was under 
who was more willing to expand the 
cite the potential disadvantages c: 
Harkins had already returned to tfc= 
Service Medal in a ceremony on 2k 
Johnson, remained in the U.S. until 


a new coramander, General Westmoreland, 
advisory effort and less inclined to 
* a larger American presence. General 
i United States to receive the Distinguished 
une and, at the request of President 
. he retired. 118/ 


At any rate, it was a new CCM 
posals for the buildup discussed a 
In sum, he asked for $00 additions.! 
suggested a small increase at prow. 
nuhbers of personnel would he neede 
support of the new advisors. He t. 
of the message quoted below, that : 
could complete their work and be m: 
within a year: 


L'SMACY who cabled on 25 June his pro- 
the beginning of the month in Honolulu, 
1 advisors for battalions and districts, 
ir.ee level, and noted that "significant 
f, fer administrative and logistical 
Iso suggested, in the emphasized portion 
cany of the district advisory teams 
sued to new areas for pacification 


1. Augmentation of current US Advisory detachments at 
the battalion level and further extension of the advisory 
effort at the district level are necessary now to influence 
the successful planning' and execution of the national Pacif¬ 
ication Plan. These additions to the currently authorized 
advisory detachments have been discussed with and agreed to by 
GW, and will enable us to place advisors at the lowest level, 
as needed, in order to ins-ore that all possible actions are 
properly coordinated....Extension of US Advisory effort to the 
districts as an initial step toward intensifying the Pacification 
Program at the lowest level is essential. This will insure 
supervision and coordination in the employment of paramilitary 
forces and a general reinforcement of the pacification effort 
at district level. Initially, teems of two (2) officers and 
three ( 3 ) enlisted men (one (l) cf whom will be a radio opera¬ 
tor) be placed in the forty-five (^ 5 ) districts of the eight 
( 8 ) priority provinces. In ten of these districts, and in 
three ( 3 ) districts of tiro other provinces, a limited effort 
is now being made by district teams of one (l) officer and one 
(l) enlisted man; these teems will be increased to full strength 
district teams. In the provinces outside of the eight, top . 
priority provinces teams will be placed in another sixty-eight 
(68) districts. Starting 1 Jan 65 it is envisaged that an 
additional fifty (50) teams can be placed, and that by 1 Jul 65 
teams freon the original districts can be placed into the 
remaining districts in SVH. This extension of OS Advisory 
effort to the district level rust be conducted on a phased 
basis with actual composition <end employment as determined by 
CQMUSMACV. Two (2) officers and three (3) enlisted men are 
considered as average team strengths for planning purposes.... 














RECAPITULATION 0? RSSJIREMEKPS 


123 Inf Bns (incl 4 Karine) 

29 Arty Bns (incl 1 Marine) 

14 KL13 Troops, Arrcd CA Sadns 
45 District Adv Teams (Priority province 
68 District Adv T eams (Other provinces) 


Capts/Lts 

E6 

E5/4 


123 

123 

29 


58 


14 

14 

93 

90 

45 

136 

136 

68 

255 

363 

308 


TOTAL, adjusted for 13 districts teams new in place, 900 (242 
officers; 658 enlisted). 


3. While this message deals only with the increased advisory 
effort at the battalion and district levels consideration is also 
being given to increases at sector level, also discussed at Honolulu. 
Those recommendations which will he submitted separately will not 
approach the magnitude of the increases recommended in this message 
for battalion and district levels.... . 


5. Administrative and logistical support personnel and equip 
ment requirements will be studied separately. From our earlier 
studies i.t is apparent that requirements will be significant. 


6. An increase of approximately eighty (80) US Hava! Advisors 
wi.ll also be recommended. Chief US Naval Advisory Group, in ccordina 
tion with CEO VEN, has identified areas in need of additional advisor; 
effort. I concur in the need and will support recommendation to be 
submitted separately. 119/ 


UNRESOLVED ISSUES: SPEED AND D1SCR3TI0HARY AUTHORITY 


The decision to increase the advisory effort in the magnitude and 
fashion just cited had already been made in effect. It was necessary, 
however, for the Secretary or Deputy Secretary of Defense personally to 
approve every manpower space for KACV or MAAG Vietnam — not because such 
decisions could not he delegated but because the Secretary chose to 
reserve them to himself. . 120/ The questions which r em ai n ed were, first, 
how much freedom to adjust numbers to situations (a discretionary authority 
CGMUSMACV had consistently requested) would he permitted and, second, the 
rate at which the agreed expansion would take place. There amid have 
been other questions, of course: should the district advisory effort 
spread in close geographic relation to the pacification pl a n or follow 
some other scheme; should the advisors be conscious agents to? increase 
U.S. leverage .Or essentially technical-tactical assistants to their 
counterparts; how deeply involved should advisors become in local polit¬ 
ical administration? There is no indication that these and other related 
questions of the advisors * role were brought "up the tape" for examina¬ 
tion. The principal issue was simply how quickly they should be brought 

into South Vietnam and at what level discretionary authority would be 

^ * •- * * 

exercised. • 


* 
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The latter question was settled by default. KACV 's proposed 
Joint Table of Distribution (OTD) of 15 May 1964, replete with errors 
and omissions and antedating the decision to expand the advisory 
effort, became the base line for authorizations to expand. Ifobody in 
the game seemed quite able to keep the detailed numbers straight. OSD 
cane sickly to focus on the total authorization for U.S. personnel in 
Vietnam and, as the papers in the Secretary's files demonstrate, found 
itself pencilling new numbers in even final draft copies which had 
undergone several checks and redrafts. 121/ The product of this con¬ 

centration on minutiae at high Washington levels was almost complete 
freedom of employment in the field. The Washington- policymakers asked 
how many men were authorized in various activities and fccw many v:ere 
assigned. There is no evidence that, once the decision was made to 
establish district advisory teams, these same policymakers probed' into 
priorities of employment or the roles of these advisors. 

The rate of the build-up was a much more complicated matter, not 
because of the additional battalion advisors and the new district 
advisors but because the numbers represented solely by the additional 
advisors quickly became a relatively small percentage of the total U.S. 
build-up — all of which was justified as contributing to the GVW pacifi¬ 
cation plan and a sizeable portion of which was specifically earmarked to 
provide administrative and logistical support to the newly arriving 
advisors. By mid-July COrrJSMICV was recommending V2C0 personnel in 
addition to the 926 battalion and district advisors, at least two more 
helicoptc-r companies, one Caribou company, and numerous raj or items of 
equipment as part of the required build-up. 122/ The increased advisory 
effort was identified as the cause of this.large increase: 

The increases envisaged...will provide for the extension 
and-reinforcement of the advisory effort at the combat unit 
level and, concurrently, a major extension and reinforcement 
of the advisory effort at the district level in order to improve 
and accelerate pacification operations. That extension and 
augmentation of effort has an immediate impact upon the adminis¬ 
trative and logistical support base. In a sense the addition of 
advisors in this quantity becomes the " straw that broke the 
camel's back" to an already overburdened support base. 123/ 


SECRETARIAL PRESSURE FOR A SPEED-UP 


The Secretary of Defense and JCS met on 20 July to discuss these 
requirements. The JCS supported COMJSMACV. Secretary McEsmara had no 
argument with the levels of men and equipment requested; his question 
was why they could not be provided more quickly than indicated by the 
time-phasing in General Westmoreland's detailed breakdown. 12k/ CGMUSMACV 




had asked for almo st 4200 personnel by 1 December 1964 and the balance 
(comprising only Special Forces units) of the kTJ2 total increase by 
1 February 1965* 325/ Secretary McNamara asked the JCS to study the 
feasibility of accelerating the build-up so that it would be completed 
by 30 September. She JCS replied that the advisory personnel could be 
made available this quickly but that several support units — particu¬ 
larly aviation units — could not r~ach South Vietnam by 30 September 
without causing extreme difficulties and the degradation of tests of 
the airmobile concept then in progress. 126/ The Secretary of Defense 
directed on 7 August that the accelerated deployment, except for certain 
critical aviation items and Jeeps, be completed by the end of September - 
Ke farther directed that CONJS-'ACV be queried as to his ability to absor . 
these personnel and units by that date. 127/ 

General Westmoreland's reply stated that he could not reasonably 
absorb this build-up in the time desired by Secretary McNamara. To do 
so, he said, would generate an unorderly situation with respect to support 
facilities and an undesirable hump in personnel rotation. The proposed • 
acceleration would not, moreover, satisfy the desired standards of advisor 
training or dove tail with the planned expansion of the advisory effort: 

The required trainirg/schcoling of Bn/District advisors 
will be further sacrificed under the proposed compression. A 
two week in-country orientation is being established to handle 
the Sep-Oct increments which will not receive C017JS schooling 
prior to arrival. Any farther compression would create a 
requirement for in-country training which is beyond our capa¬ 
bility. 


Districts must be able to ac 
status of pacification. The ore 
advisors is phased with the paei 
coincide with its progress.... 


cept advisors based on their 
sent scheduling of district 
ficatica plan and projected to 


In su mmar y, the compression of personnel and units would 
overload our existing facilities and create administrative prob¬ 
lems beyond our capacity to handle in an orderly manner. C0MJSMA.CV 
has discussed with Amb. Taylor who concurs. 128/ 


MA.CV*S PREFERENCE OIHEID AGAIN 

Faced with this reply from the individual responsible for managing 
the U.S. contribution to the advisory and support effort. Secretary 
McNamara cancelled the accelerated deployment. The military services 
were instructed to deploy personnel and units to South Vietnam in accordance 
with General Westmoreland's initial recommendation forwarded to W ashing ton. . 
a month earlier, in mid-July. 22$/ 
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The effect of this sequence of decisions stretching from mid-May 
to mid-August l$6k was to increase the advisory effort by over 1000 


personnel: 

District Advisors: 553 

Battalion Advisors: 350 

Naval (and Marine) Advisory C-roup: 82 

Air Force Advisory Group: . 80 

TOTAL 1065 130/ 


Elis expansion, and the rate at which it was to proceed, was the product 
of what may be termed "tacit bargaining" between Washington and Saigon. 
Washington typically assumed the initiative in proposing increases and in 
recommending that they be accomplished as quickly as possible. The 
dominant concern was the fear that the countryside was being lost to the 
VC and that the impending U.S. moves to exert direct military pressure 
against DE.Y night come too late unless the pacification program could be 
vitalized. U.S. officials in Saigen tended to prefer to expand gradually 
and to insure that adequate support facilities were in place before addi¬ 
tional advisors were deployed to the field. The product of desires driven 
by political awareness of impending failure, on one hand, and desires 
driven by managerial awareness cf operational conditions, on the other, 
was an advisory increase almost precisely of the magnitude and rate pre¬ 
ferred by the managers in the field. 


EVENTS OVERTAKE ■BSHK.saSBftTIOIJ 0? TI3 EXPANSION 


The really important points tc be noted, however, do not concern the 
relative influence of General Westmoreland, Secretary McNamara, the JCS, 
or- other participants in determining the size and rate of this buildup. 
Rather, the important points are, first, that the carefully studied deci¬ 
sions did not address some central issues and, second, that events acted 
to overtake the decisions which were made. . The policymakers did not re ally 
examine how district and additional battalion advisors would improve the 
execution of the pacification plan: they simply assumed that a greater U.S. 
presence would produce beneficial effects. The basis for operational 
advisors for the paramilitary forces was, quite simply, COMUSMACV 1 s reasoned 
elaboration of the disutility of training advisors. There was no comple¬ 
mentary assessment of the usefulness of operational advisors. ; It was 
necessary to do something in South’ Vietnam to try to reverse a clearly 
deteriorating position. The provision of more advisors came very close 

to being a reflexive response to this situation. . 

* * ' • 

The overall magnitude of the advisory increase bears directly on’ the 
second major point, in which events in RVN overtook the new U.S. response. 
This is particularly true in the instance of the new dimension in the 
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advisory effort, the provision of advisory teams at the district (sub- 
sector) level, thirteen teams of one officer and one noncommissioned 
officer had been deployed in critical districts, it will he recalled, 
in March 1964. The final August decisions to make 553 district advisors 
available in BVN by 1 December was designed to provide for a larger team . 

(2 officers, 3 Hi) for each of 113 of the total'239 districts. The VACV 
plan, then, was to provide U.S. military advisors only to about one-half 
of the total number of districts in RVU. 

By the end of CY 1954 all 113 teams were actually deployed. Their 
total strength at that time was 532 as against the authorized total 
strength of 56?*~ By January 19-55 the number of district advisors 
assigned exceeded the number authorised. These teams were deployed, it 
will be recalled, in the expectation that by some tine in 1955 a sub¬ 
stantial number of them would have worked themselves out of a job and 
be available for reassignment to new areas. This expectation was, to 
put it mildly, not validated by events. 

• 

In .February 1965* roughly a month after the limited expansion to 
district advisors had been completed, the Khanh government was replaced 
by the Quat regime. Over a year of U.S. effort to bring about political 
stability within the GVII seemed to have been fruitlessly vested. The 
U.S. began the sustained bombing campaign against Worth Vietnam, ROLEJHi 
TKURDER, on 2.6 February. Shortly thereafter, two Marine Battalion Landing 
Teams (BLTs) were landed at Ea Rang for air base security. These measures 
presaged a growing U.S; material commitment; the trend was heightened by 
ARVH’s performance later in the spring of 1965* 

During May and June AHViT suffered a series of near catastrophic 
defeats that were instrumental in deciding the Johnson Administration to 
act on General Westmoreland’s recommendation for a greatly expanded U.S. * 
ground combat role in the war. On 11 May, idle Viet Cong attacked and 
overran Song Be, the capital cf Phuoc long Province, and a U.S. advisory 
compound in the city with more than a regiment of troops. Both the U.S. 
and Vietnamese took heavy casualties. Before the end of the month, a VC 
force of undetermined size ambushed and decimated the ARVN 51st Regiment near 
the small outpost of Ba Gia a few kilometers west of Quang Kgai City in 
I Corps. The ARVK commander in the area immediately rushed reinforcements 
to the battle scene only to lave them become victims of a second ambush. 

The battle dragged on for several days, but ended in a total defeat for 
ARVK. Two battalions were completely decimated, but more importantly, the 
ARVN senior commanders on the scene had displayed tactical stupidity and 
cowardice. With a crisis of confidence in leadership clearly developing 


* The discrepancy between the 553 additional authorization and the total 
district advisor authorization of 565 is accounted for by the transfer 
of some of the spaces involved in the initial experimental program at 
district level- 565 is the correct total — 113 teams of 5 men each. 
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within, the armed forces, the very real possibility of a complete ARVN 
collapse could not be excluded. CC.TJS.liC7 summarized the situation in 
his 7 June cable to CIIICPAC: 

ARVN forces...are already experiencing difficulty in coping 
with this increased VC capability. Desertion rates are 
inordinately high. Battle losses have been higher than 
expected; in fact, four ARVII battalions have been rendered 
ineffective by VC action in the I end II Corps zones. 

Therefore, effective fighting strength of many.infantry 
and ranger battalions is unacceptably low. As a result, 

ARM troops are beginning to show signs cf reluctance to 
assume the offensive and in sc::e cases their steadfastness 
under fire is coming into douce. 131 / 

If anything, Westmoreland * s assessment may have been too generous. The 
next week the Viet Cong launched ar. attack on the new Special Forces 
camp and adjoining district headquarters at Deng Zoai on the northwest 
corner of War Zone D. ARVII forces were cos.wit red piecemeal to the 
engagement and successively chewed up by more than two regiments of 
enemy troops. The battle lasted fer five days and marked some of the 
bitterest fighting of the war to that date. The VC summer offensive 
continued unabated through June and July. . Cn 25 June, the long expected 
offensive in toe central highlands began when a district headquarters at 
Tou Korong in Kontum Province was c 'error., reportedly by an I?:A regiment 
reinforced with local guerrillas. Other remote district capitals came 
under attack in the following weeks and by 7 July a total of six had been 
abandoned or overrun. 


Casualties soared on both sides; ARVII alone sustained 1,672 in the 
second week of June. But the important factor was the dangerous degrada¬ 
tion of ARVII unit integrity. By the end of May, the heavy fighting had 
rendered two ARVII regiments and three battalions combat ineffective by 
KACV ratings. By 26 June, KACV was forced to rate 5 ARVK regiments and 
9 separate battalions ineffective. 132 / losses were so high that in 

July, 11 of 15 AKVil training battalions had to - be temporarily disorganized 
to provide fillers for the line units. 133 / It was this major degradation 
of unit effectiveness that evoked the alarm and sense of crisis in Saigon 
and Washington and constituted the seemingly incontestable arguments in 
favor of substantial American forces. ARVN units were defeated in most 
cases by their own tactical ineptness, cowardice, and lack of leadership 
rather than by overall weight of numbers or inferiority of firepower. 

The U.S. advisory effort had sought to strengthen precisely these mili¬ 
tary intangibles, in addition to equipping, training and generally sup¬ 
porting ARVN troops. These skills and qualities are, of course, difficult 
to teach or impart, but a successful advisory effort must at some point 
produce a force capable of engaging the enemy and defeating him when the 
ratios of strength and firepower are roughly equal. 

► 

♦ 

Ear from finding many of its advisory teams finishing their task 
and moving on to new areas or to new units, the U.S. found itself in 
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md-l£$5 beginning the commitment of major ground forces to South Viet¬ 
nam. The deplojmerit of these forces marked the end of a major phase in 
"advisory warfare." Prom this time forward the role of U.S, military 
and political-military advisors would he determined and practiced in a 
radically changed environment. 
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C. U.S, Ccerbat Forces and the Possibility 
of. Kcw Relationships (.19657 


THE ABORTIVE LIMITED EXPANSION OF ARVN 


During the spring of 1965 General Westmoreland's staff prepared a 
full-blotm "Commander's Estimate of the Situation." The estimate,** 
delivered to Washington at the "beginning of April, examined three 
courses of action for dealing with the crisis in South Vietnam. Among 
these was an accelerated RVHAF build-up. 


Even by accelerating the rate of ARVN expansion, CCMUSMA.CV con¬ 
cluded, the ratio of ARVH to VC battalions would decline by the end of 
1965 from 1.7:1 to 1.6:1. General Westmoreland rejected this alterna¬ 
tive on the grounds that it could not prevent a VC victory. It would 
take too long to accomplish the build-up and there was little assurance 
that ARVH performance would match that of a constantly improving enemy. 
(Kis lack of confidence in ARVH is further reflected in his argument 
for U.S. forces, in which he estimated that one U.S. Army battalion is 
the fighting equivalent of two ARVH battalions and one Karine BLT tbe 
equivalent of three ARVH battalions.) 13 V 


These reservations notwithstanding, Westmoreland had requested 
authorization on 20 March to implement the Alternative 2 EVilAF strength 
increases proposed by him the previous November. After the April 1-2 
conference in Washington and a review of the "Commander's Estimate," the 
JCS recommended approval and Secretary McNamara agreed on 12 April to 
expand KVHAF by an additional 17,2^7 spaces. An additional 160 U.S. 
advisors v?ere approved at the same time. 135/ In late Kay, the JCS 

asked the Secretary of Defense to authorize MAP support for another 
2,369 ARVH spaces to fatten out division bases for the eventual creation 
of a tenth ARVH division out of existing separate regiments. 136/ This 
request was approved on 4 June. 137/ 


Thus, while it was decided not to continue to depend exclusively on 
larger Vietnamese forces with U.S. air and naval support, the plan was 
to conduct a modest expansion of ARVH in conjunction with the deployment 
of U.S. forces. In the event, even the modest plans went dcsm the drain 
in the aftermath of the heavy casualties sustained in combat during late 
May and early June. On 7 June, General Westmoreland informed CIHCPAC 
and the JCS that a moratorium on RVNAF build-up was unavoidable because 
trainees in the pipeline would have to be used as fillers for existing 
units. 138 / * 


The U.S. build-up continued during the spring and early summer, 
particularly as a result of ARVN reverses in combat. By the end of July 
there were 18 US/FW combat maneuver "battalions deployed in South Viet¬ 
nam. In the same message in which he advised of the halt in ARVH 
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expansion. General Westmoreland had requested a significant increase 
in the number of U.S. troops for Vietnam (the famed " h h-Battelion" * 
request). After more than a month of deliberation, the President 
finally approved the request sometime in mid-July. His historic 
announcement of the expanded U.S, effort came on 28 July.* Under¬ 
standably, this momentous expansion of the U.S, involvement in the 
war completely overshadowed the advisory program and the growth of 
RVKAP during the remainder of 1965* 


NgU POSSIBILITIES 

But the deployment of U.S. forces to South Vietnam did, however, 
open up a new range of possible relationships which would not have 
been possible without the presence of substantial U.S. combat forces. 
Each of these relationships might conceivably promote one or all of 
the several purposes which this study has reasoned to be behind the 
U.S. military advisory effort: the development of improved tactical 
and technical competence in KVKAF, the generation of better intelligence 
(both friendly and enemy), and increased U.S. inflvience. 


Two categories of new relationships were considered: the encadre- 
ment of U.S. and ARVH units (in several forms) and the establishment of 
a joint command to conduct the war. Both of these courses -were rejected 
by COLUSKACV. In their place General Westmoreland attempted to create 
a Joint US-RVRAP staff to coordinate independent national efforts. The 
basic arrangement enabling tactical independence—within limits—was the 
creation of mutually exclusive Tactical Areas of Responsibility (iP.ORs) 
for each combat maneuver force. 


EHCADRE-EHT CONSIDERED AID REJECTED 


Deficiencies in ARVH leadership had long been recognized by U.S. 
military advisors as one of the key impediments to increased ARVH 
performance. In April, when’the first major input of U.S. combat troops 
took place, consideration was given to the encadrement of U.S. officers 
in ARVH units as a way of solving this problem. The proposal was touched 
off by a DoD request on 15 April for COMUSMACV * s opinion about the feasi¬ 
bility of usingf^vS. cadres to improve effectiveness in the- ten ARYN 
divisions. 139/ The same day, McGeorge Bundy sent a personal KODIS 
message to Ambassador Taylor stating among other things, that "The 
President has repeatedly emphasized his personal desire for a strong 
experiment in the encadrement of U.S. troops with the Vietnamese. " IkO/ 
General Westmoreland turned the issue over to Ms deputy, General 
Throckmorton, for a recommendation. Throckmorton’s study considered 
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three alternative encadrement possibilities: (1) assumption of officer 
and senior NCO command positions by U.S. personnel within the designated 
ARVN battalionsj (2) assignment of U.S. personnel as staff officers, and 
in technical and specialist positions within the battalions; and (3) the 
employment of U.S. troops as fire support elements within ARVK-commsnded 
battalions. Two critical difficulties applicable to all of these schemes 
were identified: the language barrier and the expanded support require¬ 
ment that would be generated for U.S. personnel. Another negative factor 
was the expected adverse effect of any such step on South Vietnamese 
morale. These formed the basis for General Throckmorton’s reeoamendativ. 
that encadremcnt be rejected. C0I-3JSMACV endorsed his deputy's recommend-, 
tion and the general encadrement idea was officially pronounced dead 
during the 18 April Honolulu Conference. l4l/ Only three days had 
elapsed from the birth of the proposal to its burial. 


MARIKS COMBIUSD ACTION PIATOOHS (CAP s) 


But while general encadrement was effectively killed by COMUSMACV 
a specific, limited experiment in encadrement was begun later in the 
year almost off-handedly by the U.S. Marines near Phu Bai. Since the 
Marine units had been assigned TAORs larger than they could secure, 
innovative commanders sought ways to maximize local security resources. • 
In June, a company commander of the 33 Battalion, 4 th Marines near Phu 
Bai assigned a few Marines to the villages in his tactical area to work 
with the Popular Forces platoons. Marine leadership, training, and access 
to powerful fire support brought measurable improvement in the PF units. 

As a result the Commanding General., 1st AKVN Division, placed six PF 
platoons under the operational control of the Marine battalion. 


By November, the effort had achieved such results that it was brought 
to the attention of the CG III MAP. later that month an agreement was 
reached between the I Corps Commander and the CG III MAP permitting the 
integration of Marine squads into PP platoons in the DaiTang area to 
improve their effectiveness and stiffen their combat performance. The 
basic unit of the new venture was the Combined Action Platoon (CAP) formed 
by adding a Marine Rifle Squad of 14 men plus a Eavy corpsman to a PF 
platoon (32-38 authorized strength). The PF platoon retained its own 
organization and the integrated Marines advised the entire unit, living 
with it, sharing its food, conducting combined patrols, and training 
counterparts. At the end of 1965, there were seven such Combined Action 
Platoons, but the success of the experiment in enhancing PF performance 
and extending security prompted a rapid expansion during the next year. 

The Marines have continued to press for expansion of this program and to 
see in it an effective method by which to produce increased performance in 
PF units. Critics have noted that the Marine advisors quickly become . 
de facto leaders of the CAPs and argued that a higher level of current 
performance is purchased at the cost of stultifying the development of 
South Vietnamese leadership. No general consensus has developed on the 
relative merits of this assumed trade-off. . . 
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JOIIiT. CO^AIvD C0?:SID£RFD AHD REJECTED . 

The 1965 ccrsrdtment of U.S. forces also prompted a high level 
U.S. debate on the advisability of creating some form of unified 
combined command. The question was first raised in Washington in 
mid-March when General II. K. Johnson, Army Chief of Staff, returned 
from a visit to Vietnam with the recommendation for deployment of 
U.S. combat forces. V-.?. f The idea had the same conceptual origins 
as the enec.5re.\.eat proposals, namely that if RVl'AF could be commanded 
by or associated with U.S. troops it might be molded at last into an 
effective fighting force. In addition, such a unified allied command 
would have given the senior commander—presumably COMUSMbCV—far 
greater freedom to deploy forces and fight the war in the straight¬ 
forward pursuit of urn-mbiguous objectives, rather than restricting 
him to coordination with Vietnamese counterparts whose motivations at 
all times were a composite of political and personal as v?ell as mili¬ 
tary considerations. 


When Queried on the ratter, General Westmoreland opposed any 
formal merging of commands, preferring instead the maintenance of 
informal cooperation and coordination together with a limited combined 
staff under an .American chief with a Vietnamese deputy. This arrange¬ 
ment would better assuage the GV3I 1 s sensitivities to questions cf severe! 
and "neo-cclcnialism." Ib.ll integration of command, General Westmoreland 
advised, should be deferred until seme later time when the influx of U.S. 
forces might require it and GVi: sensibilities might be more disposed to 
its acceptance. 143 / In May, Secretary Mcl'nrara authorised the creation 

of a formal combined authority in Vietnam. I-',/ Bat since both Ky and 
Thiou had just publicly condemned any joint command idea in press inter¬ 
views. both Ambassador Taylor and General Westmoreland recommended again , 
the proposed action. 145/ CIKCPAC bached up COKUSKACV's concern about 
alienating the South Vietnamese: 


Refs A and B /Saigon message 3855, Kay; and COMISMACV 
message 17292, 24C603Z V.o.yJ again point out the formi dable 
disadvantages which obstruct early establishment of any formal 
combined command authority in South Vietnam. I am fully in 
accord with the views of the Ambassador and General Westmoreland 
in this regard. 


The long-range. nature of the actions directed by Ref C 
^JCS msg 3159, 142228Z V&yJ is recognized. At the same tine 
it is apparent that we should anticipate continued public • 
speculation as to the purpose and motive of any consolidation 
of multi-national forces into a single command if we pursue 
even the most limi ted measures. Although a combined command 
might generate an outward illusion of unity, many divisive influ-, 
ences will remain at work beneath the surface to exacerbate claims 
of American neo-colonialism and self-assumed leadership. 
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Conventional operations of Corps-level magnitude, in 
contrast to counterinsurgency operations, would of course 
require closer coordination and possibly some form of inter¬ 
national command mechanism. Until a combined command is 
clearly in our best interests we should continue to stimulate 
RvU resolve to fight a counterinsurgency war which is and 
must remain their primary responsibility. Premature experi¬ 
mentation vxith new command arrangements would be counter- 
productive should it weaken national unity within the RVEAF 
or promote a feeling of apathy in the countryside. 146/ 


TnOBs , gTFICR ADVISORS , AED A CCEBIJ-SD STAFF 

» n >■ i ■ *> a n mt m m »\ vmm i i m ■ i i *mm » ■ i t ■■■ m ^ 

These exchanges effectively ended the question of unified command. 

In the absence of unity of command. General Westmoreland had already 
accepted the concept of the Tactical Area of Responsibility (TA.OR), 
an expedient coordinating mechanism originally worked out between the 
local ARYIT commanders and the Marines defending the Dairang perimeter. 

The concept was a practical one for a war in which there are no front 
lines and in which military units operate throughout the country. 

Specific geographic areas were assigned to specific units who then 
had exclusive authority and responsibility to operate within then. 
Military units could not enter cr fire into another unit’s TAOR without 
the permission of its commander, c .Vbseg uently, the concept would raise 
some problems as the requirement for rapid redeployment and the extensive- 
use of air mobility made such formal, fixed arrangements awkward. But 
in 196p the TAGS provided a simple arid effective solution to the coordina 
tion problem raised by units under different commands operating threughcu 
the country. Its adoption may be viewed as an attempt to provide limit;. .. 
territorial unity of command in the absence of an overall, national 
unifying mechanism. 

* 

• * 

General Westmoreland attempted to compensate for this absence of 
unity (which he had endorsed for non-military reasons) hy the creation 
of a combined coordinating staff at the national level and by making 
the senior U.S. military commanders also the senior military advisor 
within their respective areas of concern. In April he decided to raise 
with the GW the question of a combined KACV-JGS staff. (Ke had already 
extended the tour in RVN of the general officer he had chosen to head 
this staff.) Such a staff might have permitted the development of 
agreed operational plans based upon agreed priorities. It would have 
been a possible intermediate step toward unity of effort. But the 
GVK (represented by Generals Thieu and "Little" Minh) resisted any. 
suggestion for an integrating mechanism of this kind. The proposal was 
quietly dropped, lfrf/ 



On the U.S. side, where his suggestions had the force of orders. 
General Westmoreland took one step to integrate the U.S. combat and 
advisory functions. The Commanding General, III Marine Amphibious 
Force, the senior U.S. officer in the area, i;as designated on 7 August 
as the Senior Adviser to the ARVN I CTZ Commander. The former U.S. 
Senior Advisor beerme the Deputy Senior Advisor under CG, III I-IAF, 
although no further integration of the advisory structure into the 
U.S. chain of command was attempted. This pattern was soon extended 
to Idle other two Corps areas where major U.S. units were operating. 

The latter changes rare made at the insistence of the ARVW Corps 
Commanders who felt that they would suffer a loss of prestige if they 
were "advised" by anyone other than the senior U.S. officer in the 
zone. Thus, or. 21 October, the commander of Ho, Field Force, Vietnam. 
(FFORCEV), with operational control of all U.S. units in II Corps, 
was also named II Corps Senior Advisor. On 1 December, CG, 1st Infantry 
Division vras rawed III Corps Senior Advisor, following the pattern 
already established. Ho scicn t vras rer.de, however, in IV Corps 

since the U.S. had no major units deployed there. 1*?6/ Later, when 

U.S. force deployments had led to the establishment of another FFORCBV 
headquarters, each Al;Vh Corps Commander was advised by a U.S. Lieutenant. 
General with equivalent U.S. responsibilities and a U.S. general officer 
.vras appointed Senior Adviser in the Delta area, which had no U.S. combat 


maneuver units. 


LBVFRAGF: T 13 HID??:. ISSUE 

It is relevant to ask why COMiSIACV (bached up without exception 
by the Ambassador and CIUCFAC) uniformly opposed integrative treasures 
designed to provide that which vras and is almost an article of faith 
in the military profession—unity of command. U.S. troops in both 
World Wars and in Korea had fought under at least nominal command unity. 
There had been reservations for national integrity, to be sure, but the 
principle of unified command vras both established and generally accepted 
Why then did the U.S. military commander in Vietnam recommend against 
its adoption? 


The answer to this question is not to be found by an examination of 
military factors. The issue, rather, vras a political one, as Cli'ICPAC’s 
message quoted above makes clear. The U.S. military leaders feared the 
exacerbations of US-SVH differences which they thought would accompany 
an overt Americanization of the war• They wished to increase U.S. influ 
ence in the conduct of the war but only as a result of persuasion and 
example. They tended to eschew the use of leverage. A unified command 
arr angement would have provided—assuming that a U.S. officer would have 
been the overall commander—an open and obvious means by which to 
exercise leverage. The U.S. leaders in Saigon rejected its adoption 
for this reason. » 



UITHDJuV.-.TI'IG PRO’-! OVERT IRFIiEUi 




Hie rejection of a unified military command is only one example 
of the tendency in 1965 to renounce leverage oriented mechanisms at 
the very time that the U.S. was committing major land forces to the 
war. It was as though the U.S. increased its determination to avoid 
arrangements which smacked of direct-, open leverage at the same time 
that the inadequacy of earlier, indirect measures was made obvious by 
the deployment to South Vietnam of U.S. ground combat forces. 


This may, in fact, be what happened. Some sporadic earlier attempt-? 
at leverage bad not borne the desired fruit. Ambassador Taylor had had 
a disastrous experience in trying to use the U.S. decision to commence 
bombing north Vietnam as a lover to get GVN reform in December 1964. The 
net outcome was a violent reaction by General Khanh, who very nearly 
had Taylor thrown out of the country as psrso nra non grata . In the end, 
it was Ebanh who went, but the political turmoil that this produced in 
the first months of 1965, when the course of the war was taking a dramatic 
turn against the GW, convinced Taylor that such attempts should not be 
made again at the national level.* 


Concurrently, one of the r.ost direct U.S. tools for influencing 
policy implementation at lower levels, the joint sign-off for release 
of piaster funds for pacification, was also being abandoned. The decision 
was made in December 1964 by the USCM Director, Mr. Killen. Early in 
l$o5, AID stopped buying piasters for the U.S.-controlled sector funds and... 
in June, agreement was reached with the GVK for province chiefs to begin 
requisitioning and releasing AID commodities on their own authority. 149/ 
Thus, the "troika sign-off" came to an end. Uhile elaborate arrangements 
were made for getting reports of U.S, advisor concurrence or non-concurr: ••.. 
the practical effect was to remove the advisor's leverage and restrict 
his influence. In October, USOM began to have second thoughts cn the 
wisdom of abandoning control of its resources in the field and proposed 
a restoration of the "troika sign-off.” The Mission Council endorsed the 
plan and had already launched discussions with the GVE when the State 
Department objected to the idea, insisting that it would undermine our 
efforts to make the Vietnamese more independent and effective. 150/ Ther 
the matter died. 


•e 


In a somewhat related effort to overcome the delays in the Vietnamese 
pacification system, MA.CV acceded to its advisors' recommendations and, 
on 1 October, created a separate contingency fund of 50,000 piasters for 
each subsector (district) advisor to be used for urgent projects. Sector 
advisors were also given access to special funds. The program was highly 
successful and .toward the end of the year consideration was given to 
permanent establishment of such revolving funds. 151/ The plan was 


* See Task Force Paper IV.C., Evolution of the Uar: US/GVN Relations , 
1963-67 ,“ Part I. pp. 54-59. 
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abandoned, hoviever, after the four-month trial period due to the strong 
opposition of the GVIT Minister for Eh, General Thane, who contended that 
such funds were undermining the legitimate efforts of his organization 
to meet urgent province needs; it would encourage Vietnamese dependence 
on the U.S. 152/ 


But USCM did use successfully a form of direct, selective leverage 
in the late summer of 1965* The Province Chief of Binh Tuy Province, 

Lt Colonel Chi, was accused of misusing sore $250,000 in AID funds. 

When U80M pressure on the GW for his removal produced no results, aid v. 
the province was suspended on 23 September, uud USQM field personnel ver 
withdrawn. In spite of Chi's friendship with the Defense Minister and 
Deputy Premier, General Co, Premier Ky removed him six weeks later. 

Aid to the province then resumed, but Ambassador Lodge made it clear to 
the Mission Council that he disapproved of the action and did not want 
it repeated (particularly the press coverage). 153/ 

As already indicated, both Ambassadors Taylor (after his near- 
disastrous experience in December 196 ^) and Lodge preferred not to force 
the GVH or attempt to use high-level pressure to reach solutions we 
felt necessary. The fragility of the political arrangements in Saigon 
at any point in time seemed to dictate agarinst any U.S. action that 
might precipitate coups or disruption from elements even less disposed to 
be cooperative than the current group, whoever they might be. In this 
view, the successive Ambassadors were strongly supported by the State 
Department. Thus, while we resented the Ky coup in June, we did nothing 
to exacerbate our delicate relations with Ky. In July, during Secretary 
McNamara's visit, the GW requested a devaluation of the piaster and a 
hefty increase in aid. 154/ Rather than use the request as an oppor¬ 
tunity to press the GVli for action on matters of U.S. concern. Ambassador 
Taylor preferred to restrict our counter-demands in the interest of quiet 
agreement: 


We would avoid giving the impression of asking for new 
agreements or imposing conditions for cur increase AID.... 
We do not want to raise conditions in terms likely to be 
rejected or to require prolonged debate. 155/ 


Consequently, agreement was readied between the two governments on 
§8 July, providing only for "joint discussions to precede policy 
decisions...for control of inflation," and scarcely mentioning GVN 

obligations. 156 / 

/ 

4 

MCNAMARA'S MINORITY POSITION ON LEVERAGE 


The only consistent supporter of increasing and exercising U.S. 
leverage with the GVN during 1965 was Secretary McNamara. As previously 
noted, he was one of the principal proponents of the joint command idea 
and a supporter of the encadrement proposals. In April, the Defense 
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Deps.rter.eut had launched an ill-fated effort to have U.S. Army civil, 
affairs officers introduced in the provinces to assure competent, 
corruption-free civil administration in the combat zones. 157/ Ambassa¬ 
dor Taylor's stout opposition had killed the proposal, but the Secretary 
continued to push for stronger U.S. action with the GViT. Alter his 
July visit to Saigon he sent a memorandum to the President urging the 
U.S. to lay dovrn terms for its continuing assistance before the intro¬ 
duction of more U.S. forces, lie suggested that we exercise leverage 
through our control of rice policy and gain a "veto on major GVW 
commanders, statements about invading KVN, and so or>." 158/ 

Again in November, KcITamara recorded his impatience with the GVII 
ar.d his belief that we should give a larger and more active role to our 
advisors at the province and district level. 159/ But the overall U.S. 
approach to the GW in 196? was dominated by our felt need for any kind 
of governmental stability which would provide a base from which to 
conduct the war. Proposals for taking a tough line were widely regarded 
as rugs that if palled out from under the GVH would bring it crashing 
down, rather than as levers that might bring effective change. 


U.S. PROPOSALS FOR GW EXECUTION: AIT SXAJIPLS 


With leverage-oriented arrangements effectively ruled out, U.S, 
advisors in South Vietnam were left with the alternatives of advising 
their counterparts only on how best to conduct a decided course or of 
expanding their adyice to embrace what ought to be undertaken. The 
tendency was to follow the latter course, to urge upon GYIT plans and 
programs American in concept and design for execution by the South Viet¬ 
namese. The Chleu Hoi ("Open Arms" for VC who return voluntarily to 
GVIT control) program was one example of this tendency. The Hep Tac 
("cooperation," in Vietnamese) program, to clear and hold the immediate 
area around Saigon, is another. Hop Tac's significance with respect 
to U.S, advisory activities resides in the fact that it was the most 
concerted attempt to apply the "oil blot" concept to rural pacification 
since the demise of the Strategic Hamlet Program. Its failure can be 
attributed in large measure to GVN lack of interest in and support for 
what was widely regarded as an "American" program. 


The idea of a special combined US/GVN effort to secure the critical 
area ringing Saigon was first advanced by Ambassador Lodge in July 1964, 
at the Honolulu Conference. His concern with the problem went back tc 
late 1963 when the re-appraisals of the war following Diem's overthrow 
revealed a dangerous deterioration in the IH Corps area. A special 
USOM report on Long Ah Province had particularly troubled the Ambassador. 
In July 1964, as he was returning from his first tour in Vietnam, he 
proposed a special effort in eight provinces (Tay Ninh, Binh Duong, Hau 
Nghia, Long An, Dinh Tuong, Go Cong, Vihh Long, and Quang Kgia), all but 
one of which was near Saigon. The proposal was picked up by Ambassador 
Taylor and the program set in motion during the summed of 1964. The . 
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initial objective was to stabilize the situation around Saigon and ' 
protect the capital, then extend the zone of security in an ever 
widening ring around the city. MCV appointed Colonel Jasper J. Wilson 
to head the effort and by September 1564 a plan had been produced and 
the Vietnamese reluctantly induced to set up a special council to 
coordinate the multiple cammands operating in the area. The plau 
created four roughly concentric zones around the capital, each to be 
successively cleared and secured, working frem the "inside of the 
doughnut out." Conceptually, three phases were involved in each zone 
first, search and destroy missions to eliminate main force units; ther. 
a clearing phase using primarily squad and platoon size forces in patrol. 
ar4 ambushes; and finally, the securing phase in which ARVIv turned over 
responsibilities for security in a zone to R?/PF and national police and 
in which heavy emphasis was to be laid on positive rural economic and 
social development efforts. 

♦ 

Hop Tac was launched on 12 September 1564, with a sweep through 
Gia Binh Province to the west and southwest of Saigon by the ARVN 51st 
Regiment. The mission was aborted the following day, however, by with¬ 
drawal of the forces to participate in a coup. Nevertheless, organ!zati'- 
efforts continued and more ARVH forces were concentrated in the Hop Tac 
area. A special survey of the area by USOM, USIS, and I'ACV in October 
revealed that little real progress was being made. In spite of the lack 
of any visible evidence of genuine momentum, the Ambassador and I'ACV 
continued to be encouraged by the modest statistical progress of Hop Tac 
at a time when nearly every other activity in the country looked blacker 
and blacker. The 1564 IACV Command History reflects the official view: 

"At the end of 1564, Hop Tac was one of the few pacification areas that 
showed seme success and greater promise." 160 j 

Whether in response to Hop Tac or not, the VC substantially increase: 
their forces in the Hop Tac area in the first six months cf 1565- KA.CV 
estimated the growth at 65 percent end also noted that the new troops 
were frequently equipped with Chinese weapons. This growth in enemy 
strength in turn prompted some redeployment of RYHAF tc strengthen capa¬ 
bilities in the Capital Military Region. In February, 1565 , just at 
the time the U.S. was initiating the sustained bombing of North Vietnam 
and beginning the first Marine combat deployments in the South, CQMUSMACV 
asked the I and TV Corps senior advisors to review current programs and 
to develop Hop Tac-like plans for their respective areas as a basis 
for discussion with their counterparts. General Westmoreland hoped to 
concentrate the available resources of each Corps into its most critical 
areas at a time when VC activity and successes were continually mounting 
and enemy control of the country increasing dangerously. Agaih, the 
operative concept was to be the oil blot. By April General Westmoreland 
had convinced - Minister of the Armed Forces Minh to ask each of the ARVH 
Corps Commanders (except IH Corps, in whose area Hop Tac was being 
conducted) to draw up similar plans for their own areas of responsibility. 
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The U.S. effort was clearly aimed at spurring the practical 
application of the "oil blot" analogy. The effects, however, were 
to demonstrate how difficult it was to translate simple counterinsurgent 
theory into practice, how convoluted and personal were the ARVN lines 
of influence, and hov? frustrating it was under these circumstances to 
exercise influence by persuasion. 

In Kay, the Prime Minister proposed organ!national changes in 
Hop Tac to return much of it to the operational control of the III 
Corps commander. These changes were rejected by CGMUSMACV, but he did 
agree that the III Corps commander might be named chairman of the 
Hop Tac Council. In June, before anything could be done on this pro¬ 
posal, a coup with General Ky at its head returned the military to 
power. By the summer of 1965 , Hop Tac was being completely over¬ 
shadowed by tiie build-up of U.S. forces. 


In September, Lodge returned to Vietnam for his second stint as 
Ambassador. He immediately ashed a U.S. Mission officer for a private 
assessment of the Kcp Tac program. The report frankly described Hop Tac 
as a failure ar.d stressed as reasons the unrealistic goals of the program, 
the irrelevance of the concentric circle concept to actual areas of GVH 
and VC strength, the fact that it was an American plan never really given 
first priority by the Vietnamese, the area’s political vulnerability to 
fallout from Saigon political changes, and General Ky’s lack of support, 
for it. The report recommended letting Hop Tac slowly die. On September 
15 , the Mission Council deliberated inconclusively on the fate of the 
program: 


General Westmoreland said that while Hop Tac could be 
said only to have been about 50f, successful, it had undoubtedly 
averted a VC seige of Saigon. Ambassador Lodge then briefly 
reviewed the original reasons for the emphasis placed on the 
area surrounding Saigon and said that they were still valid, 
primarily because of the heavy density of population. He noted, 
however, lack of a clear cor"-itment to Hop Tac on the part of 
the GVR, possibly due to the ’act that the Vietnamese consider 
the program an American scheme. The view was also expressed 
that the trouble nay also lie in US/gVH differences over some 
fundamental concepts in Hop Tac. 161 / 

* 

By the end of 1965, the proposal for Hop Tac programs in I, II, and 
IV Corps had refined itself into the scheme for National Priority Areas 
that became the focus of attention in 1966. Hop Tac itself, in the 
Saigon vicinity, continued on into 1966 to be finally phased out at the 
end of the year and replaced by the III Corps r/d Council and a U.S. 
military effort to protect the capital known as Operation FAIRFAX. 



As a test case for the ever popular oil blot theory of pacifica¬ 
tion, IIop Tac left much to be desired. It did, however, point up some 
of the difficulties to be encountered in any attempt to implement this 
appealingly simple—and perhaps simplistic—concept. The oil blot theory, 
like all abstract analogies, emphasizes the similarity between phenomena 
and ignores the differences. The important similarity of the pacification 
problem to the oil blot is the expressed goal of progressively extending 
the secure zone until it embraces the entire country. Unlike a blank 
piece of paper, however, the environment in which pacification must t; • •• 
place is neither neutral nor passive; and unlike the oil blot, the 
pacification forces are not impervious. Moreover, implicit in the theoi 
is the notion that the secure area, like the oil blot, v;ill expand in all 
directicns simultaneously, at roughly the same speed, and that expansion 
is irreversible and irrevocable. Further, the analogy fails to take ini'- 
account unique problems of terrain or variances in government and in surge • 
strength in different areas. One need not belabor the point; the concept 
is fine as a theory, but not as a program design. In fairness, it must 
he said that the idea does focus the need for concentration of resources 
in priority areas. All this notwithstanding, III Corps was less than the 
optimum place to test such a program. It contains several longtime Viet 
Cong strongholds and base areas and is extraordinarily sensitive to polit¬ 
ic?.! changes in Saigon (25 of 31 district chiefs were replaced during the 
lifetime of Hop Tac). 


The most important reason for the failure of Hop Tac, however, was 
the lack of South Vietnamese support for it. From its inception to its 
demise, it was an American idea, plan, and program. While the GYH adopte-d 
it, established a high-level council to supervise it, and committed some 
troops and other resources to it, this was seen as a way of appeasing the 
Americans. The South Vietnamese never accorded Hop Tac a high priority 
in their own thinking. Moreover, its low status was further emphasized 
by the massive U.S. force build-up. As this U.S. build-up became rela¬ 
tively routinized, however, the issue of pacification reasserted itself. 
When it did so, the primary U.S. concern came to focus on the issue of how 
best to organize the military, paramilitary, and civilian advisory efforts. 
Since even the civilian advisers in the field were military personnel on 
loan in many instances, the account- of the military advisory build-up 
decisions became essentially an account of organizing advice for pacifica¬ 
tion. 


* 


* See Task Force Taper, Vol. IV.C. 8 ., Reemphasis on Pacificat: n: 1966 - 
1967. 
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D. Orp fe nizat i on as the Key to Effectiveness 
^ in iuciiication (19 o6~1967) 


THE BASIS FOR ORGAEI ZATI ORAL PREOCCUPATION 


Several factors contributed to the persistent U.S. preoccupation 
in 1956 and 1967 with reorganizing the advisory effort in order better 
to support pacification activities. First, it had been an article of 
faith for several years within U.S. policymaking circles that only by 
winning the "other war" of pacification could the U.S. hope to realize 
its objectives in South Vietnam. Secondly, the pacification struggle 
was still regarded essentially as a task to be performed by the GVTJ — 
as the "main force war" no longer was after the introduction of major 
U.S. combat forces. Reinforcing this belief was a third factor, the 
widely held conviction that U.S. forces could best concentrate on the 
main force war while RVTIA.F focused on pacification. 


Such a U.S.-RVEAF division of effort, it was reasoned, would permit 
U.S. forces to take advantage of their greater tactical nobility and fire 
support without endangering civilian life and property, employ RYILAF in 
a manner calculated to minimize the adverse effects of its persistent 
inability to generate an offensive-minded esprit, and avoid the cultural 
acclirdti nation and language difficulties which "would face U.S. forces 
in the pacification role. It seemed, in short, that RVLF.F concentration 
on pacification and U.S. concentration on the main force enemy would con¬ 
stitute the optimal use of available resources. 


This division of effort meant that most U.S. military advisors would 
be directly involved in pacification — at least periodically if not con¬ 
tinuously. Advisors to regular A57T: units could expect to spend a consid¬ 
erable portion of their time securing pacification programs. Those 
advisors whose counterparts had political and administrative responsibil¬ 
ities (e.g., province and district advisors) and paramilitary advisors 
(RF and PF) could expect pacification to be their major concern. 


« * 

. But while the majority of U.S. military advisors would be engaged 
in pacification activities they would not be the only U.S. advisory 
personnel whose responsibilities focused on pacification programs. 
Advisors from USOM, CAS, and US1S had overlapping and in some instances 
competing responsibilities. Thus it was logical for the U.S. to attempt 
to devise an organizational framework which would serve to coordinate 
adequately the activities of the large and diverse body of adyisors and 
which would be capable to integrate their overlapping, functions. 
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U.'Tf-'SOIVMD ISSUES 


At the 'beginning of 1966, three important issues concerning the 
pacification effort were unresolved. Each of these issues was tenta¬ 
tively resolved during late 19S6 or in I9S7 — in the sense that 
decisions were made rather than that these decisions were final. The 
remainder of 19S7 and early 1968 (until the Tet offensive) constituted 
a period of consolidation and refinement based on limited experimentation. 
The shock caused by the Tct offensive then brought to the fore new ques¬ 
tions of HVIIAF effectiveness and of U.S.-RVKAF roles and missions. 

The first of the unresolved issues in 1956 was that of which U.S. 
agency or group should take the lead in coordinating pacification programs 
The role which HVTAF should assume in support of pacification was the 
second unresolved issue. Finally, the extent to which the U.S. should 
be willing to exert leverage in order to influence pacification activities 
was also unresolved at the beginning of 1956. 

The following account of the decisions addressed to these three 
issues may seem to suggest that a master list of problems was semehov? 
approached as part of an orderly, comprehensive, logical process. Tnas 
is not, of course, the way it happened. The policy process was confusing 
and the policymakers were occasionally confused. Decisions were mace in 
the reflection of both U.S, end South Vietnamese domestic pressures and 
in the shadow of an on-going war. They were affected by personalities 
on all sides arid involved no small amount of bureaucratic in-fitting. 

The account that follows attempts to reorder and to explain this evolu¬ 
tion, not to recreate it. 


who small lead? 


The "reempihasis on pacification," as another study in this series 
aptly names it, may conveniently be dated from the Honolulu Conference 
of February 1956.* With the build-up of U.S. combat forces proceeding 
rapidly and with expectations high that 1956 would see the U.S. take uhe 
offensive, policy attention returned to address the "other war" in which 
the object was to provide rural security followed by steps to improve 
living levels and establish a link between the GVN and its populace. 
President Johnson made it clear in his informal remarks to the conferees 
at Honolulu that he wanted concrete results to follow the splendid 
phrases of the U.S.-GW communique: 

1 

* 

Preserve this coirmiunique, because it is one we don f t 
want to forget. It will be a kind of bible that we are 
going to follow. When we come back here 90 days from now, 

or six months from now, we are going to start out to the 

• • 

• * 

* Task Force Paper, Evolution of the V7ar: Reemphasis on Pacification, 

1965-1967, Paxt II. 
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the announcements that the President, the Chief of State 
and the Prime Minister made... .You men vho are responsible for 
these departments, you ministers and the staffs associated 
with them in both governments, bear in mind we are going to 
give you an examination and the "finals" will be on just what 
you have done. 


.. .How have you built democracy in the rural areas? How 
much of it have you built, when and where? Give us dates, 
times, numbers. 


...Larger outputs, more efficie 
credit, handicraft, light industry, 
are those just phrases, high-scundi 
"coonskins on the wall?" 162/ 


r.u production to improve 
rural electrification ~ 
ng words, or have you 


All parties regarded it as necessary for sere mechanism to coordinate 
the U.S, advisory activities which would help the Vietnamese to turn 
promises into solid acccr.pli shr.ents. But they did not agree on how broad 
should be the unit of the coordinator, '.'as he, or his office, to be 
•primus in ter -pares or a single manager? Did effective coordination 
require policy primacy or operation?.! supervision — or both? Above 
all, the participants did not agree on which individual or agency should 
exercise whatever supra-departmental authority was needed. 


Ambassador Lodge, who had consistently stressed the centrality of 
the "other war," began by assigning responsibility for all civil support 
for Revolutionary Development (read "pacification") to his deputy. 
Ambassador Porter. The latter described his concept of his duties in 
traditionalist Foreign Service Officer terns: 


Ambassador Porter described briefly his new responsi¬ 
bilities as he sees then in the pacification/rural develop¬ 
ment area. He pointed out that the basic idea is to place 
total responsibility on one senior individual to pull together 
all of the civil aspects of revolutionary development. He 
sees this primarily as a coordinating effort and does not 
intend to get into the middle of individual agency activities 
and responsibilities. As he and his staff perceive areas 
which require attention and action by a responsible agency, 
he will call this to the attention of that agency for the 
purpose of emphasis; he intends to suggest rather than to 
criticize. 163/ > 


Porter's "coordination by suggestion" approach was not only an example 
of extremely limited effective authority, it was also restricted explicitly 
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to the civil side of support for pacificist ion. Whether the coordinator- 
in-chief emerged as a persuader or a director it was clear that his 
charge had to embrace both military and civil advisors, (in this respect 
"civil" is more accurate than "civilian", for a sizeable number of the 
civil advisory duties had devolved upon active duty military officers 
who were "loaned" to other agencies for this purpose.) 


It is not surprising that MACV viewed itself as preeminent in this 
area. It was, as General Westmoreland rightly claimed, the only U.S. 
organization advising the GVTC at ail levels and — in one way or another 
in all functions. It was to K:\CV that General Thang, the Minister of 
Rural Construction (read "pacification") looked for advice and assist- 

of a 

forth his 

views to General Ians dale in December I9S5: 



I consider the government of Vietnam’s effort in this 
domain (apart from the military clearing phase) to he primarily 
civilian, economic, social and political in nature and in its 


aims. Consequently, on the American side, it is preferable 
that the two civilian agencies most directly concerned, i.e., 
USAID and CAS, be the operating support agencies upon when you 
should rely for the implementation of the necessary programs 
as they develop. Other sections of the Mission, including MACV, 
JUSPAO... should consider themselves associated with.. .USAID and 
CAS, but not as agencies directly responsible for operations. 


% 


The foregoing is intended to insure that the number of 
persons and agencies contacting the GW. and particularly the 
Ministry of Rural Construction, on the subject of pacification 
and development is reduced, and in fact is limited to yourself 
or your representative, plus the representatives of the two 
operating agencies, USAID and CAS. 165/ 


Operational and coordinative responsibilities remained on this particu 
lar wicket throughout most of 1966 while Washington fumed over the slow 
pace .of pacification. These months saw the development of sufficient frus¬ 
tration in Washington to permit the growth and final acceptance of the 
proposal that all U.S. advice for pacification be placed under KACV. An 
account of this development is treated more fully in another document in 
this series and will only be summarized here.* 


President Johnson’s Washington coordinator for pacification, Robert \h 
Komer, set forth in August 1966 three alternative organizational approaches; 



* Task Force Paper, Evolution of the War; Reenrphasis. on Pacification, - 1965 - 


A ltern at ive I To. 1 — 
israiri oral control over 


eputy Ambassador/ Porter 
ification activity.... 


Alternative Ho. 2 — Retain the present separate civil 
and military command channels "but strengthen the management 


structure of both iacv and the U.S. Mission.... 

Alternative I To . 3 — A ssi gn resp o nsibility for pacification, 
civil and Td.llvary, to CO^tjSaCV. 166/ 

«• 

Mr. Hosier's categorilation v/as prescient. Ambassador Lodge's personal 
preference and the fact that most pacification advisors were mili tary 
seemed to rule out the first course of action. 167/ The second alter¬ 
native described essentially the organization followed under the Office 
of Civil Operations (CCO) from November 1566 until June 1967* By this 
late date the U.S. decided to folio;/ the third of Homer's alternatives. 

The first of these reorganizations, that which created 0C0, was 
quite literally forced upon Ambassador Lodge. Particularly in view of 
the fact that 000 was to bs given only a 5O-—0 day trial to produce 
identifiable results, he was not eager to undergo the turmoil and lost 
motion of one major reorganisation only as a prelude to yet another 
reorganization. He wanted to retain as much non-military flavor to the 
pacification effort as possible — regarding it as complementary to 
military programs, yet separate from then. Military security activities 
were, in his view, essentially the negative precondition to pacification 
activities which were the positive acts leading the GW to vitalize 
itself at the sane time that it developed real ties to its own people. 166/ 


CORDS K 3HAC5S OCO 

Thus OCO entered the world foredoomed by the combination of too 
short a prescribed life span and the tendency of seme of its unwilling 
partners to do more than support it tacitly while they maneuvered to 
get their blue chips into another basket. Secretary McNamara had recom¬ 
mended in October 1966 that KACV take responsibility for pacification. 
Undersecretary of State Katzeribaeh had marshalled a strong case against 
this step at least until embassy leadership of civil operations was given 
a chance. The upshot was that it was given half a chance -- which may 
have been worse than none at all. 

OCO did, however, accomplish the creation and selection of Regional 
Directors and OCO Province Representatives. One individual was made 
responsible for all civil operations in each Corps Tactical Zone (CTZ) 
and in each province. The U.S. military chain of comwiaud had already 
adapted itself to parallel the RVRAF organization, but below Corps level 
it was more complex. Each division within ARVN was advised by a senior 
advisor (a colonel) who was given supervisory authority over the mili¬ 
tary Sector (Province) Advisors within the Divisional' Tactical Area (DTA) 
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for which his division had responsibility. Thus, while civil lines» 
of authority vent directly frost corps level (the region) to province, 
the military advisory chain added an additional link at division. 
Sector advisors under this arrangement found themselves working under 
a military officer whose advisory responsibilities were actually mili¬ 
tary whereas theirs were only partly (and sometimes only nominally) 
military. 


0C0 attempted to have the ARYIJ divisions removed from pscificaV •'ri 
responsibilities, but without success, then the Office of Civil Opera¬ 
tions and Revolutionary Development Support (CORDS) was established und 
MACV in mid-1967 as the single manager for all pacification advisors, tl. 
issue could not be argued with the same force. For by the time CCKUSMACV 
assumed responsibility for pacification (through a civilian deputy -- 
Ambassador Komer), ARYR had also expanded its role in the pacification 
effort. The ARVK division, it could be argued, was as much a part of 
the pacification effort as vrere the progress supported by the U.S. civil 
agencies. 


But although the argument 


for removing 


w..V 


Senior Division Advisor 


from the U. S, ch>ain of command over provincial advisors lost theoretic 
weight with the creation of CORDS, the new civilian deputy to COMJSl’ACV 
secured General Us str.or eland* s approval to remove the division-advisors 
from the pacification chain of command and to work to get ARVil to take 
parallel action. This step illustr ates the extent to which civil influ* 
ences vrere able to operate within this new section of KACV. CORDS was 
of such size that it became quasi-independent. One would have to carry 
an issue in dispute all the way to COMJSM'iCV before it moved outside of 
CORDS channels. 


The comprehensiveness of this reorganization may be seen in the 
following KA.CV Directive, reproduced in its entirety, and especially in 
the schematic diagram laying out the new U.S. command structure for a 
Corps area: 
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MACV Dir 10-12 

t <• 

HEADQUARTERS 

UNITED STATES MKITARY ASSISTANCE COMMAND, VIETNAM 

• APC San Francisco 96222 


directive 

NUMBER 10-12* 


28 May 1967 
(MACCORDS) 


ORGANIZETTONS AND FUNCTIONS 
ORGANIZATIONS ANETfuNCTIOXS FOR'CTVIL OPERATIONS 

AND RE VOLUTIONARY EE VS LOP;. IE NT SUPPORT 

> " ■— ■ ■ ~ ■ ■■ * -* - - ■ —— 

1. PURPOSE. To proves for the integration of Civil Operations 
and Revolutionary Development Support activities within MACV. 

2. GENERAL. 


a. To provide for single manager direction of all US civil/mili- 
tary Revolutionary Development activities in the Republic of Vietnam, re¬ 
sponsibility has been assigned to COMUSMACV. 

b. The position of Deputy for Civil Operations and Revolutionary 
Development Support to COi.lUShlACY is established and carries the per¬ 
sonal rank of Ambassador. The Deputy for Civil Operations and Revolutionary 
Development Support to COMUSMACV assists CO'.MUSMACV in discharging 
his responsibilities in the field of military and civilian support to the GYN's 
Revolutionary Development Program. Specifically, he is charged by COMU3- 
MACY with supervising the formulation and execution c; all plans, policies 
and programs, military and civilian, which support the GVX's Revolutionary 
Development program and related progr ams. 

c. All activities and functions of the- former Office of Civil Opera¬ 
tions (OCO) and tire MACV Directorate xor Revolutionary Development (ED) 
Support are combined in the office of the Assistant Chief of Staff for Civil 
Operations and Revolutionary Development Support (CORES). 

d. The Assistant Chief of Staff for Civil Operations and Revo- 
lutionary’DSvblbpmeat Support is assigned functions as follows: 

. ’ 

' (1) Advises COMUSMACV, MACV staff elements and all US 
civilian agencies on all aspects of US civil/military support for the Govern¬ 
ment of Vietnam’s RD Program. 




* 

.*Th.isjdi?ectiyej5up3rsedas. MAC.y„L^p^tive 10^12,. J?«P.Qct^>er. .19 66 
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MACV Dir 10-12 . 

28 May 18 C7 

\ 

(2) In conjunction v/im Government of Vietnam authorities, 
develops joint and combined plans, policies, concepts and programs con¬ 
cerning US civil/military support for Revolutionary Development. 

% 

(3) Supervises the execution o' plans and programs for US 
civil/military support of Revolutionary Development. 

(4) Provides advice and assistance to the Government of 
Vietnam, including the Ministry ci Revolutionary Development, the Republic 
of Vietnam Armed Forces Joint General Staff and other GVN agencies on US 
civil/military support for Revolutionary Development including US advisory 

and logistical support. : • • 

• • 

• 

(5) Develops requirements for military and civil assets 

(US and GVN) to support Revolutionary Development. 

* • 

♦ 

(6) Serves as the contact point v/ith sponsoring agencies for 


. grams. . • • 

(7) Is responsible for program coordination with the various 
Mission civil agencies in the planring and implementation of non-RD activi¬ 
ties as they impinge upon or affect RD-relr.led activities. ' 

• (8) Provides MACV focal point for economic v/arfare to 

• include population and resources control, and for civic action by US forces. 

• * 

(9) Evaluates all civil/military RD activities including pro¬ 
vision of security for RD by US/FVA.fA/GVN military forces and reports on 
progress, status and problems cf RD Support. 

(10) Acts on all RD Support policy mailers pertaining to sub¬ 
ordinate echelons. 


(11) Directs advisory relationships with GVN on RD and RD- 
related matters. 

• * . 

* ’ • • « • . 

• * 

8. IMPLEMENTATION. 

* 

a. Integration and consolidation of CCO and RD Support activities 
v/ill bo accomplished at all levels: Headquarters MACV, region/CTZ, prov¬ 
ince and-district,- 
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• • »- 

b. Organization for CORDS will conform generally to the schematic 
organizational diagram attached at Annex A, allowing for differences in the 
situations in the various regicns/CTZ’s, provinces and districts. 



(1) Rcgion/CTZ. . . 

« • 

• • ■ 

• (a) The OCO regional director vrlll be designated the ... 

Deputy for Civil Operations and Revolutionary Development Support to the. 
force cornmandor/ssnior adviser. .As such,, he will he charged with super¬ 
vising the formulation and execution of all military and civilian plans, poli¬ 
cies ar.d programs which support fine GVN’s KD program to include chic . 
action performed by US units. 

(b) For all matters relating to RYNAF military support 
for Revolutionary Development, the deputy senior advisor will operate under 
the supervision cd the Deputy for CORDS. . • 



RD-relaied and nor.-HD technical programs. 


(d) Except for psychological operations and intelligence, 
those elements of the staffs of the force commander/senior advisor and deputy 
senior advisor engaged primarily in RD Support activities will be integrated 
into the staff of the Assistant Deputy for Civil Operations and Revolutionary 
Development Support or the Assistant Chief of Staff, CORDS. At a later date, 
after on-going studios are completed, further guidance rnay be issued if 
needed for the integration of civil and military intelligence and psychological 
warfare functions which represent special cases. 


(2) Province. 


• - * (a) At province, an integrated provincial advisory team 

composed of the current OCO provincial team and MACV sector advisory 
team will be organized. 

“ * t • 
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(b) The new provincial team will continue to carry out 
• all functions currently performed at province. However, the province rep- 
reseuuulve may organize, with the approval of the Deputy for Revolutionary 
Development Support at region/CTZ, his personnel and func tions as he sees 

fii 


* £ l 


(c) A single team chief, designated the Senior Provincial 

Acvisor, will be assigned to each province. The senior provincial advisor 

will be chosen by the Deputy for CORDS and the force ccm mander/;senior 

advisor, with the concurrence of the Deputy CORDS to COhJlJSMACV, cn the 

basis o: security in the province, civil-military balance in the RD effort ar.d 

qualifications and experience c* the current OCO senior provincial advisor 

and MACV sector advisor. The individual not selected will serve as the 

other’s deputy as well as being his principal advisor for civil operations or 

military support as the case may be. • - 

• • . 

(d) The pre.Ar.ce senior advisor will receive operational 
direction from and report through the Deputy for CORDS to the force com- 
mander/sonicr advisor. The military element of the provincial team will 
receive logistical ar.d administrative support from li.e division advisory 
team. 

« 

(e) Y/here RYXAR units are attached to the province 
chief for direct support of RD, advisors to these units will come under the • 
operational control of the senior urovir.ee advisor. 


will set the policies to which advice will conform. 

4 

(3) District. 

• -i . • . • 

(a) At district an integrated district advisory team 

composed of the current MAQV sub-sector team and CCO district repre¬ 
sentative will be organized. • 

♦ • 

« 

♦ 

(b) The new district team will be responsible for civil/ 
military advice to the GVN district organization and for the implementation 
of all D8_civil.an.d.military.support programs at district. 
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(c) A s:rgle team chief, designated Senior District Ad¬ 

viser will be assigned to each district. The senior district advisor will be 
chosen by the senior province advisor with the concurrence of Hie Deputy 
COR IS to the force c oav.v.n r.dcr/senior advisor or. the basis of security in 
the district, civil-military balance in the KD effort and qualifications and 
experience of the current CCO district representn.live and MACV sub-sector 
advisor. The individual not selected will serve as the other’s deputy as well 
as being his principal advisor for civil operations or military support as the 
case may be. ’ v .. 

(d) Where no CCO district representative is present, 

the MACV sub-sector team will become the district Civil Operations and 
Revolutionary Development staff and the sub-sector advisor will be desig¬ 
nated senior district adviser. . 


(4) The III CTZ organization for 
ivtionary Development Support will conform gen 


Civil Operations and Revo- 
:rally to tiro schematic organi- 


/'if r Z nrv' y? 


A ~T t 


(5) For the time being there will bo no change in the present 
IV CTZ organization. Implementing instructions for the IV CTZ organization. 
for Civil Cue rations and Revolutionary Development Support will be provided 

Cv% C* XUbVA VMlVl 

• • 

• , 

* 

(6) Force, commanders/serdor advisors will revise their 
organizations ar.d redraft their statements of functions to comply with the 
guidance set out in this directive. The revisions will be forwarded to this 
headquarters for approval by 15 Jun 67. . 

4. ADMINISTRATE AND LOGISTICS SUPPORT. 

* *» 

* ♦ 

a. For the time being, there will be no change in’administrative - 
and logistics support. Civilian elements of the integrated organization will . 
continue lobe supported (funds, personnel, and other requirements) by their 
respective agencies, i.e., Embassy, AID, JUSPAO, USIA and OS A. 

* * t » 

♦ • 

• ' b. It is intended that a continuing effort be undertaken toward 
logistic and administrative economy through consolidation and cross¬ 
servicing of appropriate support activities. . 

5. REFERENCE. State Department MSG D?G C92304Z May 1967 (C). 


So 
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Coordination--Military and CORDS matters, 
-o-o-o- .Operati<>nal..ContJiol_\vhenjcnit.assigned on 
• RD direct r apport mission.. 
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RVlJdF'S ROLE IN I&CIFICATIOH 


4 


It has already been, noted that the U.S. 
a division of effort between U.S. forces and 


gradually came to espouse 
RVilAF in which the former 


would concentrate on defeating the r. 
unpopulated areas while RVEAF concen 


aia forces of the insurgents in the 
trat-ed cn securing pacification 


operations in the populated areas. 


'V. 

^4 ll>< 


General Westmoreland first informed 
follow this general division of effort in 3. 
emphasis was one cf degree, he made clear, 
exclusive categories: 


shington of his intention to 
ate August 1966. But his 
rather than of mutually 


...Our strategy will he one of a g 
maximum, practical support to area ar.d ; 
further support of Revolutionary Bevel 


eneral offensive with 
population security in 


The essential tasks of Revolutionary Development and 
nation building cannot be acccnplisr.ee if enemy main forces 
can gain access to the population centers and destroy our 
efforts. US, Free World Forces, with their mobility and in 
coordination with HVRAF, must take the fight to the enemy by 
attacking his main forces and invading his base areas. Our . 
ability to do this is improving steadily. Maximum emphasis 
will be given to the use of long range patrols and other means 
to find the enemy and locate his bases. Forces and bases thus 
discovered will be subjected to either ground attack or quick 
reaction B-52 and tactical air strikes. When feasible B-52 
strikes will be followed by ground forces to search the area. 
Sustained ground combat operations will maintain pressure on 
the enemy. 


The growing strength cf US/free World forces will 
provide the shield that will permit ARVII to shift its weight 
of effort to an extent not heretofore feasible to direct sup¬ 
port of Revolutionary Development. Also, I visualize that a . 
significant number of the US/Free Ucrld maneuver battalions 
will be committed to tactical areas of responsibility (TAOR) 
missions. These missions encompass base security and at the 
same time support Revolutionary Development by spreading 
security radially from the bases to protect more of the popu¬ 
lation. Saturation patrolling, civic action, and close associ-. 
ation with AKVH, regional and popular forces to bolster their 
combat effectiveness are among the tasks of the ground force 
elements. At the same time ARVH troops will be available if 
required to reinforce offensive operations and to serve as 
reaction forces for outlying security posts and government 
centers under attack. Our strategy will include opening, 
constructing end using roads, as well as a start toward opening 
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and reconstructing the national railroad. The priority 
effort of ARVrl forces will be in direct support of the 
Revolutionary Development program; in many instances, the 
province chief will exercise operational control over these 
units. This fact notwithstanding the ARVH division struc¬ 
ture must be maintained and it is essential that the division 
commander enthusiastically support Revolutionary Develop¬ 
ment. Our highly capable US Division Commanders, who are 
closely associated with corresponding ARVH commanders, are 
in a position to influence them to do what is repaired. 

We intend to employ all forces to get the best 
results measured, among other things, in terms of population 
secured; territory cleared of enemy influence; VC/liVA baser 
eliminated; and enemy guerrillas, local forces, and main 
forces destroyed. 

Barring unforeseen change in enemy strategy, I 
visualize that our strategy for South Vietnam will remain 
essentially the same throughout 1967* M2/ 


General Westmoreland had already reached agreement with General Viea, 
Chief of the Joint General Staff (JGS), to reorient ARVH to pacification 
support. General Tillson, K4.CV J-3, had briefed the Mission Council in 
Saigon on the general plan: 

In the 1967 campaign plan, we propose to assign ARVH the 
primary mission of providing direct support to RD and US/FW 
Forces the primary mission of destroying VC/KVA main forces 
and base areas. Agreement has been reached between General 
Westmoreland and General Vien that, in I, II, and III Corps 
areas, ARVil will devote at least 50$ of its effort directly 
in support of the RD program. In IV Corps, where there are 
no US forces, it was agreed that ARVH might have to devote 
up to 75$ of its effort to offensive operations... • 232 / 


General Taylor, now serving as a personal advisor to President 
Johnson, immediately recognized the importance of this communication. 

A considered response should be sent to CQMJSKACV, he advised the Presi¬ 
dent, lest General Westmoreland regard silence as tacit consent for his 
proposed strategy. Taylor was enthusiastic about the expressed intent to 
reemphasize revolutionary development (pacification), seeing in it the 
best hope for bringing the war to a speedier conclusion. But he was 
uneasy about future charges that the U.S. had taken over the min war 
and was sustaining larger numbers of casualties than RVHAF. He was also 
concerned about involving any U.S. troops in pacification — suggesting 
that U.S. displacement of GVN leadership would, in the long run, be 
counterproduct ive. 171/ 
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Ambassador Lodge, on the other hand, waxed ecstatic over the ’ 
involvement of U.S. units in pacification work. She crux of the prob¬ 
lem, he argued, was security* To promote security U.S. units should be 
used in a k i n d of advisory function. They would energize AKW by example: 

To meet this need we must make more U.S. troops avail¬ 
able to help out in pacification operations as we move to 
concentrate ARVil effort in this work. U.S. forces would be 
the catalyst; would lead by example; and would work with the 
Vietnamese on the 'buddy* system. They would be the 10 per¬ 
cent of the total force of men under arms (90 percent of whoa 
would be Vietnamese) which would get the whole thing moving 
faster. 


This has been done on a small scale already by elements 
of the U.S. Karines, 1st and 25th U.S. Infantry Divisions, and 
the Koreans. We think it can be made to work and-%he gains 
under such a program, while not flashy, would hopefully be 
solid. Everything depends on whether we can change AEVN habits. 
Experi already made indicate that U.S. casualties would be 

few. 172/ 


General Taylor's doubts about the benefits of involving U.S. troop 
units in pacification carried some weight in Washington. State was later 
to signal Saigon to go slow on U.S. participation: 


We understand General Westmoreland plans use of limited 
number of US forces in buddy system principle to guide and 
motivate RD/p. However, we have serious doubts about any 
further involvement US treops beyond that....We fear this would 
tempt Vietnamese to leave this work more and more to us end we 
believe pacification, with its intimate contact with population, 
more appropriate for Vietnamese forces, who must after all as 
ana of GVH establish constructive relations with population. 
Hence we believe there should be no thought of US taking sub¬ 
stantial share of •pacification. The urgent need is to begin 
effectively pressing ABVII . 173/ 


THE 1967 COMBINED CAMPAIGN PEAIJ 


The upshot of these exchanges, which illustrate the wide acceptance 
in U.S. quarters of the proposed division of effort between U.S. forces 
and EVNAF, was that the MACV/JGS Combined Campaign Plan for 1967 (AB 142), 
published 7 November 1966, reflected "primary missions" for US/FWMAF and 
BVNAP and implied that few U.S. forces would be committed directly to the 
pacification effort. The exact number of such forces was not specified; 
it was left to CQMUSMACV’s discretion within the restraints already sug¬ 
gested by Washington. The JGS did agree, however, to keep 53 ARW battalions 
in support of revolutionary development during 1967. In addition, 230-odd 
EF companies and over 800 EF platoons were to support the pacification 
program. • , 
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Conceptually, the regular ARVE units were to conduct the more 
difficult clearing operations and then turn over responsibility for 
the "securing phase" to the KP/PF outfits. AH of this was outlined 
in considerable detail in the Combined Campaign Plan, with specific 
assignments to certain kinds of units for each phase of the pacification 
effort. The pertinent sections of AB 142 follow: 


* 2« (C) mni REGULAR FORCES: 


PHASE 

mill REGULAR FORCES 

. 

• • * 

Clearing 

• 

• 

a 

■ 

• Tasks in direct support of ED activities* 

• 

1» Conduct operations to clear VO/tVHA. 

train force units from provincial priority 

areas and other critical areas in accordance 

: with established provincial RD plans 4 
♦ • 

2o Conduct, in conjunction with provin¬ 
cial military forces and civil intslligencs 
and police elements, operations to destroy 

VC guerrillas and infrastructure in specified 
hamlet or village areas in accordance vith 

established provincial RD plans# 

• 

Securing 

■ 

♦ 

* 

* 

Tasks in direct support of RD activities.> 

«• * 

• * 

3* Conduct, in conjunction with pro¬ 
vincial military forces and civil intelli¬ 
gence and police elements, operations to 
destroy VC guerrillas and infrastructure 
when provincial forces aro Inadequate for 
this task* 



« 
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AR7ii RE3UL&R FORCES 


lio Provide, in conjunction frith provin¬ 
cial lailitary forces and Rational Police, 
local area security and security for the 
population end G7*1 cadre elements when pro¬ 
vincial forces arc inadequate for this tas!: 0 




Developing Tasks in direct sursrort of RD activities: 

— — *8* 4 4 * # • , ^4 « V ^ 4 ^ ^ ^ ^ 4 * % 14 <4 4^H —% M-k f 4 4 '% f> •* 9 ' » 4# • 


Sc Provide, in conjunction frith pro¬ 
vincial nilitary forces and Rational. Police, ‘ 
loc<l area security- and security for the popu¬ 
lation and GYi; cadre elements \:'nm provincial 
forcer, are inadequate for this task# 


All leases I Tasks in direct sv'puort of T% activities % 

6t Conduct r.ilitary rS'iOP in support of 
RD activities i.ith emphasis on operations in 
support of the Chian lioi pro^raw., 

Ve ‘ Conduct, in coordination vith sector 
commanders, ri.lita.sy civic action to help irln 
th 3 support of the people for the govcmnovit 
frith emphasis on the proper behavior and dis¬ 
cipline of troopsc 

8® Assist sector coavendors in tho re¬ 
cruiting and training of ?.?/??• 

Related tasks: 


•* #*.V 


58 Conduct offensive search and destroy 
operations against YC/liTA rain forces to pre¬ 
vent their incursion into areas undergoing RD# 

10# Provide elements for reserve/reastioa 
forces in support of military forces in areas 
undergoing RD* 





GXoarin: 


TasJrs_*J .n c- ’.root support of FD activlties; 


lv Conduct combined find unilateral 
operations to clear VC/lF/A rain forces fron 
provincial priority areas and other critics! 
areas in accordance vrith established provin¬ 
cial K3 plans*' 

* * • 

2e Conduct combined operations in con¬ 
junction vith ilJVn and/or provincial Mili¬ 
tary forces and police elements, operations 
to destroy TO guerrillas and infrastructure 
in specified harlot or village areas in 
accordance irith established provincial ED 
plans« 


11 Fans os Tasks _in d ir ect s upport of j^l_c.ot iv itiess 

• 

3* Conduct other combined battalion ' 
and smaller unit operations *,rith to 

accomplish specific ED tasks in areas under* 
going clearing, securing, and developing 
as appropriate* 

ft 

lio Conduct, in coordination with 
sector a.nd subsector cor-T.iar.dsrs, uilitary 
civic action to halp tin ifca suppose of 

the people for the government with emphasis 
to ensure that credit is given to the G73* 

• * 

%• Assist sector commanders in tho 
training of R?/PF. 

% 

Related tasks: 

..I... . I I..~- .. w . * 

* -ft 

6* Conduct combined and unilateral 
offensive search and destroy operations 
against VC/tf/A main forces to prevent their 
incursion into areas undergoing RD, 


• » « ft 


— - * 
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c&c-into £o? tl-lo i: c!o. ' - 

* • 

• * * 

C*' Apylob ■ GV,T cr/’i*o cXcnonto to por« 

Xtoa cioncnio ev.u rooA.7, c'.avoXoj:.icn;> po«* 

jCCv3ft 

• * 

* 

To Aco3.no Kciioanl PoXico 5a ppn® 
Xdvica cad jMoonrcoo control caO/er to r.oS»- 

tain X~o cad'orcb? cad pctcdt pa^lio coXotyb. 

* 

v 

0»”. Assist in tho rcsn&tias cad 
tecirln3 of SV 
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PHASE 

REGIONAL FOHOS3 

• 

• 

* » 

♦ • 

■ ?♦ Assist GVIl civil cadro elements to 
organise and train people*3 self-defense 

forcess 

« 

Developing 

*10* Continue taebo l; end *> until re¬ 
lieved by Nation:! Polico or other author-' 
ized provincial police forces vhicli may 
be established* 

• 


% 

11* Provide elements for reserve/re¬ 
action forces to counter the return of VC/ 

KVA main or irregular forces into areas 
undergoing developing* 

• 


* 

12# Continue task 6# 

* 

* 

. 

iV.rc^vnr r^irtf.v*vr?a 

13# Continue task V as necessary# 


bo Popular Forces (?F) 


.rtcKAVjrv 


ms 


fik 


Securing 




■ ■ « 


POPULUt F0I3E3 




1« Provide local security for the popu¬ 
lation rad GVH* civil cadre clcrcaia in ban- 
let aid village areas • 

« <b 

2* Assist KF to provide local area 
security* 

t . 

3* Assist GVM civil cadre elements to 
perform economic and social development 
projects* 

lie Assist National Police in population 
and resources control and/or to maintain lair 
and order and protect public safety# * 
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ropu.UR fosses 


5© Assist GVr! civil cadro elements to 
organize and train people’s self-defense 


Developing 




forceso 


# 

6© Continue wcks 1 end 2 until re¬ 
lieved by JIationr.1 Police or other author¬ 
ized provincial police forces vhich ivy be 
established© 

• 4 • • 

7© Continue task 3© 

8© Continue task Is as necessary© 

• * « * 


Tiiii^iciiin w- »«i \% v ^jwv 


c© national Police Forces 


2HAS2 


Clearing 


HATira.M. r-OLlcs FCSGI5 


1© Develop and maintain informant net3 
and other intelligence nets© 

2© Supply intelligence to military 

forces© 

« 

3# Participate xrith military forces in 
operations to destroy VC giverrillas end in** . 
frastrusturc© 

. ho * Assume custody of ar.d interrogate 
YC suspects© • 


Securing 


5© Continue tasks 1 through U above© 

6© Initiate population and resources 
control* 









PHASE 




D&voloping 




NATIONAL POLICE FORGES 


7« Kcintoin la:? and order and protect 
public safety* 

»' 

o* Assist, trithin capabilities, Kili« 
taiy forces to provide lcor.1 area security 
and security for vn.s population and QTii 
cadre elementso 


k*«M 




9c Maintain population end resources 
controls 

• ^ 

10 o Continue tasJcs 1; 2, 1» and 7 above* • 

• • 

Ho Prevent the reorganisation of the 
VC infrastructures . . . ‘ 


% i- 


12s Prevent and control riots end sale** 

tago of public security* 

• • 

m 

13s Relieve Military forces, vhen capa¬ 
ble, and provide local area security and * 
security for the population and GvN cadre 
elements, 


■ — niin r ■mi i 
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LEVERAGE AND SOVEREIGNTY 


The decision to effect a division of effort between KVHAF and 
US/li*34AF suggests how far U.S. policymakers vere willing to gp (perhaps 
"determined" would he more accurate) to carve out an area for independent 
GVN conduct of at least seme major phase of the war. It suggests, too, 
their relative dissatisfaction with KVEAF improvement during the years 
in which the U.S. advisory effort had been directed toward such improve¬ 
ment. The question remained whether U.S. influence could be brought 
effectively to bear through example and persuasion or should be back¬ 
stopped by more direct measures — by the use of a range of negative 
measures gathered under the rubric of "leverage.” 


General Taylor's recommendations at the beginning of the U.S. 
advisory build-up in 19-51, it will be remembered, emphasized a "limited 
partnership" in which U.S. advisors would actually work alongside their 
Vietnamese counterparts instead of merely "advising them at arm's length." 
By means of this closer working relationship in the field rather than 
just in various headquarters, Taylor bad suggested, KYI l-J? effectiveness 
would become the product of mutually shared goals pursued through mutually 
shared experiences. Conscious adoption of an alternative course, the 
use of leverage, would have changed the relationship from one of nominal 
"partnership" to one of de facto U.S. leadership — bordering in some 
instances on U.S. command. This, in turn, would have been a very real 
infringement of Vietnamese sovereignty and an admission that the GVN 
could not manage adequately its own affairs. It would have undercut 
Vietnamese independence in both a legal sense and in terms of GVN com¬ 
petence. 


When the Diem regime did not respond as it had been expected (or 
hoped) it would, and after Diem's government was overturned, the U.S. 
again refused consciously to adept leverage procedures to compel improved 
performance. First with General Kirih, then with General Khernh, the hope 
was that improved receptivity (as compared to the most recent past exper¬ 
ience) on the part of the GVN would permit the carrot to work effectively 
without the stick. The period just ended in mid -1965 when U.S. troops 
were committed to South Vietnam marked another occasion to examine the 
putative advantages and disadvantages of the use of leverage. 

Generally speaking, Washington policymakers (less so in the State 
Department), were prone to suggest the use of leverage in the abstract. 
The U.S. Mission and MACV tended to oppose such proposals. Field 
advisors were, as a group, most favorably disposed toward the’use of 
leverage. Those whose dealings included establishing a close working 
relationship with GVN (to include RVNAF) officials found that the threat 
of leverage was a stumbling block to such a relationship. Some also 
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found that the price of acceptance without leverage was the virtual 
absence of influence. Robert Sk&plen summarised th: s phenomenon in 
a pessimistic 1$S5 evaluation of the U.S. advisory effort: 

The advisory program, while it had been a tribute to 
the politeness of both parties, had failed in its primary 
aim of persuading the Vietnamese officers to get their 
men out into the countryside and to stay there, if neces¬ 
sary, day and night, for wests on end in order to beat the 
Communists at their own game. This view of the failure of 
American efforts at persuasion was privately expressed to 
me by most of the advisers I spate with during trip 
through the vital plateau area, and it was reinforced by 
what advisers from other battle areas told me. The con¬ 
sensus was that the system was inherently anomalous and 
unworkable in that it reflected the American predilection 
for trying to get a difficult and probably impossible job 
done in what a British friend of mine described as "your 
typical nice American way." 1?V 


Having rejected proposals for a combined command (presumably under 
U.S. leadership) and for the encadremcnt of U.S. troeps with KVKAJ? 
units, the U.S. was left — in late l?o5 — with the continuing arid 
perplexing issue of whether or r.ot to adopt the use cf leverage in seme . 
comprehensive and planned manner. Barlier decisions had beer* to avoid 
the issue by side-stepping it. But the isolated occasions on which its 
use had been attempted did little to substantiate the argument that 
cries of neocolonialism were simply the price one had to pay for short 
run effectiveness. Indeed, seme backfires tended to have the opposite 
effect. Ambassador Taylor, for instance, had had a disastrous experi¬ 
ence in trying to use the U.S. decision to commence bombing north Vi etna ? 
as a lever to get CVN reform in December 1$64. The r.et outcome was a 
violent reaction by General Khanh who very nearly had Taylor thrown 
out of the country as personra non grata . In the end, it was Khanh who 
went, but the political turmoil that this produced in the first months 
of 1965 j when the course of the war was taking a dramatic turn against 
the GVN, convinced Taylor that such attempts should not be made again 
at the national level.* It was at this time that the "troika sign-off" 
was abandoned because of claims that it stifled GVN development. Then 
in late 1965 USQM began to have second thoughts on the wisdom of aban¬ 
doning control of its resources in the field and proposed a restoration 
of the troika sign-off. The Mission Council endorsed the plan and had 
already launched discussions with the GVN when the State Department 
objected to the idea, insisting that it would undermine U.S. efforts 
to make the Vietnamese more independent and effective. 17$/ There 
the matter died. 


* See Task Force Paper, Evolution of the War: 
Part I, pp. 5^-59. 
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In a related effort to overcome delays in the Vietnamese pacifica¬ 
tion program, M/iCV acceded to its advisors’ recommendations and, in 
October, created a separate contingency fund of 50>000 piasters for 
each subsector advisor to be used for urgent projects. Sector advisors 
were also given access to special funds. The program was highly suc¬ 
cessful and toward the end of the year consideration was given to 
permanent establishment of such revolving funds. 176/ The plan was 
abandoned, however, after the four-month trial period due to the strong 
opposition of the GVN Minister for 5D, General Thang, who contended 
such funds were undermining the legitimate efforts of his organization 
to meet urgent province needs.. They would encourage, he said, Vietnam.• 
dependence on the U.S. ml 

But USQM did experiment successfully with one new form of direct, 
selective leverage in the late summer of 1965. The Province Chief of 
Binh Tuy Province, Lt Colonel Chi, was accused of misusing seme $250,000 
in AID funds. When USQM pressure on the GW for his removal produced no 
results, aid to the province was suspended on September 23, and USQM 
field personnel were withdrawn. In spite of Chi’s friendship with the 
Defense Minister and Deputy Premier (General Co) Premier Ky removed him 
six weeks later. Aid to the province then resumed, but Ambassador Lodge 
made it clear to the Mission Council that he disapproved of the action 
and did not want it repeated (particularly the press coverage). 178/ 

•is already indicated, both Ambassadors Taylor (after his experience 
in December 1954) and Lodge preferred not to force the GVil or attempt 
to use high-level pressure to reach solutions we felt necessary. The 
fragility of the political arrangements in Saigon at any point in time 
seemed to dictate against any U.S. action that might precipitate coups 
or disruption from elements even less disposed to be cooperative than 
the current group, whoever they night be. In this view, the successive 
Ambassadors were strongly supported by the State Department. 179/ The 
one consistent Washington advocate for an increased use of leverage was 
Secretary McNamara. 180/ Bat the Secretary of Defense’s views did not 
prevail in this issue as they did in so many others. The overall U.S. 
approach to advice in South Vietnam continued to be dominated by the 
felt U.S. need to avoid undercutting governmental stability. U.S. sup¬ 
port was figuratively regarded as a rug which if pulled out from under 
the GVN would cause it to fall, not as a lever whose use might spur 
increased effectiveness. 


THE INCONCLUSIVE DEBATE OVER LEVERAGE 

* . 

s • ; 

This persistent U.S. avoidance of the planned use of leverage was, 
until about 1966, paralleled by an equally persistent avoidance of any 
candid examination of the whole pandora’s box which was conjured up by 
the mere mention of the subject. But during 1966, and continuing into 
1967 and beyond, there were repeated attempts by lower echelons within 
the policymaking apparatus to promote an internal examination of the issue. 


« 
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Those who Eade such proposals were in favor of seme kind of authorized, 
premeditated use of leverage, of course, else they would not have pushed 
for an examination of this hitherto avoided topic. 

When operational groups — as distinct from policymakers who 
could defer when to implement — urged the adoption of leverage measures 
the recommendations tended to he summarily struck down. In 1966, for 
instance, an inquiry by the MACV staff into the poor performance records 
of the 5th and 25th ARVIJ Divisions — both stationed near Saigon — 
concluded that if other measures failed to improve these units, COMJb 
should withdraw U.S. advisors and Military Assistance Program (MAP) sc. 
port. General Westmoreland deleted from the study the recommendation lo. 
the withdrawal of MAP support. He further directed that sanctions a 0 c.ins 
A 5 W be avoided. The U.S. 1 st and 25th Infantry Divisions were instru- ■ ; 
to assist the two ARVH divisions and to increase their own participation 
in pacification operations in Binh Bucng and Hau Ughia Provinces. 181/ 

It was clear that the time was not ripe for action; there was no agreed 
basis upon which action might be taken. 


But another Army staff effort, the PROW Study referred to earlier, 
set out to rectify this omission. Commissioned in nid-1965 by Army Chief 
of Staff General Harold K. Johnson, the PROW group was charged with 
"developing new sources of action to be taken in South Vietnam, by the 
United States and its allies, which will, in conjunction with current 
actions, modified as necessary, lead in due time to successful^accomplish¬ 
ment of U.S. aims and objectives." After eight months of intensive effor' 
this select group of middle ranking officers produced a comprehensive 
argument calling for emphases on the pacification effort. A radical 
decentralization of U.S, and GW directive authority was held to be 
necessary for this purpose. And to make sure that national plans were 
turned into concrete actions at the operating level, PROW called for 
calculated use of leverage: 


The situation in South Vietnam has seriously deteri¬ 
orated. 1366 may well be the last chance to ensure eventual 
success. ‘Victory 1 can only be achieved through bringing 
the individual Vietnamese, typically a rural peasant, to 
support willingly the GW. Tire critical actions are those 
that occur at the village, district, and provincial levels. 
This is where the war must be fought; this is where that 
war and the object which lies beyond it must be won.' The 
following are the most important specific actions required 
now: • 


— Concentrate U.S. operations on the provincial, level 
to include the delegation of command authority over 
U.S. operations to the Senior U.S. Representative at 
the provincial level. * 

t 

♦ 

. • 
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— Reaffirm Rural Construction as the foremost US/GVN 
combined effort to solidify and extend G'.iC influence. 

— Authorize more direct U.S. involvement in GVU affairs 
at those administrative levels adequate to ensure the 
accompli aliment of critical programs. 

a 

— Delegate to the U.S. Ambassador unequivocal authority 
as the sole manager of all U.S. activities, resources, 
and personnel in-country. 

— Direct the Ambassador to develop a single integrated 
plan for achieving U.S. objectives in SvIT. 182/ 


The PROVII Study proposed that leverage be employed at ell levels 
vithin GVN to achieve U.S. objectives. Noting that past uses had been 
haphazard, it recommended the employment of a "continuum from subtle 
interpersonal persuasion to withdrawal of U.S. support" following U.S.- . 
GVN agreement on specific programs. The South Vietnamese would, in 
short, be aware that leverage would be employed if they failed to live 
up to agreed obligations. I 83 / 


After an initial period during which no discussion of the PROYI; 
Study was permitted outside the Army staff, the study finally received 
vide distribution. Secretary Kdlamara was briefed or. it, as were the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff.- KACV’s comments were also solicited. The care¬ 


fully worded, reply from Saigon stated succinctly the case against the 
use of leverage. 


I-I4CV is in complete agreement with PROYil position that 
immediate and substantially increased United States direct 
involvement in GVil activities in form of constructive in¬ 
fluence and manipulation is essential to achievement of U.S. 
objectives in Vietnam. PROVII emphasizes that "leverage 
must originate in terms of reference established, by govern¬ 
ment agreement," and "leverage, in all its implications, 
must be ‘understood by the Vietnamese if it is to become an 
effective tool." The direct involvement and leverage en¬ 
visioned by PROVil could range from skillful diplomatic press¬ 
ure to U.S. unilateral execution of critical programs. 


NACV considers that there is a great danger that the extent 
of involvement envisioned could become too great. A govern¬ 
ment sensitive to its image as champion of national sov- 
ereignty profoundly affected by the pressure of militant 
minorities, end unsure of its tenure and legitimacy will 



resent too great involvement by U.S. Excessive U.S. in¬ 
volvement may defeat objectives of U.S. policy: development 
of free, independent non-communist nation. PROVE properly 
recognizes that success can only be attained through support 
of Vietnamese people, with support cosing from the grass 
roots up. • Insensitive U.S. actions can easily defeat 
efforts to accomplish this. U.S. manipulations could easily 
become an American takeover justified by U.S. compulsion 
to "get the job done." Such tendencies nest be resisted. 

It must be realized that there are substantial difficult-5.es 
end dangers inherent in imolesenticg this or any similar 
program. 184/ ‘ 


NO DECISION AS A DICISIOK 


Events remained stuck on this fundamental disagreement. The subject 
of leverage case, during 19o7> to be discussed more fully, but there was 
no real authoritative decision to employ it or to reject its use under 
all circumstances. Thus, when CORDS completed its first major study of 
pacification programs (Project TAKEOFF) in June l$?o7s it included seme 
candid discussion of the need for some kind of leverage. Entitled “U.S. 
Influence —. The Necessity, Feasibility and Desirability of Asserting 
Greater leverage," the analysis proceeded frem problem to alternative 
courses of action: 


A. Necessity of leverage . 

1. The most crucial problem in acfcie the goals and 
objectives of the RD.program is that the programs must be 
carried but by the Vietnamese. Present US influence on Viet¬ 
namese performance is dependent upon our ability to persuade, 
cajole, suggest, or plead. Political and practical consider¬ 
ations usually have argued against developing any systematic 
use of the various levers of power at our disposal. The 
potential reaction of the Vietnamese may become even greater 
now that they appear to be reasserting themselves and when 
the question of sovereignty is an increasingly sensitive one. 

2. However, the factors of corruption, antique adminis¬ 

trative financial procedures and regulations, and widespread 
lack of leadership probably can be overcome in the short run 
only if the US increases its influence on Vietnamese performance. 
The increasing magnitude of corruption and its damage to any 
program make the need for developing and applying a system of 
leverage which forces the Vietnamese to take US views into 
account greater now than ever before. Even the best conceived 
and executed RD program will result in failure ,in terms of 
gaining the allegiance of the people so long as such extensive 
corruption prevails. 185/ ’ 
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'The study argued that leverage was feasible-either at the national 
level with the GVN leadership in the classic "oriental" style or on 
a more systematic basis to be applied through the control of resources 
at all levels down to province and district. The study concluded: 


D. Co vtrses of Actio n. DP influence, over key deci¬ 
sions must be att&ined'as quickly as-possible. We recom¬ 
mend the "oriental" approach. However, should the other 
alternative of more open, exercise of power be selected, 
the system would have to include US control of resources. . 
As a tactical measure, such control could be associated 
initially with the introduction of additional resources. 

The introduction of greater US control and the procedures 
that would be necessary to ensure an adequate US voice in 
the decision-making process should be tied to the "New Team" 
and the new US organization for RD. For that reason, too 
long a delay would be unfortunate. m/ 


Whether or not Komer approved this recommendation, it did not figure 
in the presentations of pacification given to Secretary McNamara during 
his 7-8 July visit to Vietnam. The Saigon policymakers were simply not 
prepared to-come down on one agreed line of conduct in this contentious 
area. This tendency was exhibited later in the surr.cr of 1967 when a 
long study on leverage produced in Ambassador Horner's old White House 
staff office by two staff members, Dr. Hails Heymahn and LTC Volr.ey 
Warner, was forwarded from State to Saigon': 



In anticipating the US/GVIi relationship in the post¬ 


election period, it is generally agreed that the US should 
find ways to exercise leverage with the Vietnamese govern¬ 
ment which are more commensurate in degree with the importance 
of the US effort to South Vietnam's survival and which reflect 
the climate of growing restiveness in the US. ...In its impatience 
to get results' and make progress, the US has increasingly 
resorted to unilateral programs and action with inadequate 
consultation with the Vietnamese. On the other hand, the 
indiscriminate and careless exercise of US leverage could 
undermine the self-respect of the Vietnamese government in 
its own eyes and in the eyes of the South Vietnamese people. 


To be effective, US leverage must be exercised in the 
context of a relationship of mutual respect and confidence, 
and in ways commensurate with the objective sought. It must 
also be backed by credible sanctions. 187/ 


Might not the post-election period, State suggested, be a proper time . 
to consider such a new emphasis on the use of leverage. Ambassador 
Komer, who had been ardent in his advocacy of leverage while working 
as a Presidential assistant, replied in tempered language which reflected 
the chastening effect of several months on the firing line in Saigon: . . 
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All of the above forms of leverage, and yet others, could 
be useful at the proper this and in an appropriate way. But 
they must be applied with discretion, and always 5n such manner 
as to keep the GW foremost in the picture presented to its own 
people and the vjorld at large....The exercise of leverage in a 
personal manner and hidden fro:;', the publi e view i.s likely to 
be most effective, while of the more operational means estab¬ 
lishment of combined organization under a JCRR-iype concept, 
to include joint control of resources, would be most desirable. 

In sum, we’re gradually applying more leverage in Pacification, 
but wish to do so in ways tin at least risk creating more trouble 
than constructive results. l££/ 

that Kor.'.er really meant — as his opinions expressed in a time fra' • 
later than that embraced by the present inquiry would make clear — was 
the necessity to reserve the use of leverage for those few occasions in 
which all else had failed, in which copious records detailing the failure 
had been accumulated over tine, and in which the proven offender could 
be severed from responsibility after his shortcomings wore presented 


behind the scenes to hi 
tionor, the U.S. as obs 


s superiors. Thus, the C-YII would serve as exocn- 

v-—v,.~. -erver-recordor. Leverage would be a last resort 

rather than a continuing tool. The product of the intermittent debate 
on leverage vras not so much a decision pro or con as it was a decision 
to resort to leverage when all else had failed. In this sense it dodged 
the difficult choices. 


GROPING TOWARD B3TTS3 IirROH-ATIOl; 


One of the programs that came under Kcmer’s jurisdiction after he 
took over CORDS was the controversial Hamlet Evaluation System (KmS). 
Secretary McNamara had requested, during his October l$co visit to Vietnam, 
the development of some ADP system: for evaluating the status of rural 
security on an on-going basis — data which would make possible compara¬ 
tive judgments of progress over time. In November, he sent Mr. George Allen 
and Colonel Carter Clark to Saigon with a propbsal. MACV revised their 
suggested system and recommended it to the Mission Council which endorsed 
it on 13 December. MACV described the new; system to CINCPAC in January 

1967: 


HES provides a fully automated procedure for evaluating 
hamlet Revolutionary Development progress and establishes a 
hamlet level data base. Data input for HES is provided by 
MACV subsector advisors and district representatives, where 
assigned, who evaluate all hamlets not under VC control. 

They record their assessments in terms of 18 entries on a 
hamlet evaluation worksheet utilizing six factors, each with 
three indicators. Also, eight problem areas are evaluated. 189/ - 
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The system operated throughout the year as somethin" of a barometer 
for the entire pacification effort. It also became one of the focal 
points of criticism of the excessive reliance on statistical measures 
of progress, a criticism favored by the press in particular. Never¬ 
theless, it was the most systematic attempt to compare results over - 
time ever used in the assessment of rural security in Vietnam. As 
such it is a useful indicator. The following tables give summary data 
from EES for 19 ^ 7 * 190 / The first table shews population distribution 
according to security and development factors. The second table dep:. 'c 
the distribution of hamlets according to different measures of secure -. 
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♦•NON-EVAUMTEO 'MAHLcTS- INCLUDES ABANDON CD * ^ l ‘ '*-E 0 


In February 1968 an analysis of 196? paeificatiou-R/D results as 
revealed in the HES was published by OSD Syr.t cms Analysis. 

Hamlet Evaluation System (ISS) reports for CY 1 >'o 7 
indicate that pacification progressed slowly during the 
first half of I9S7, and lost ground in the second half. 

Most (60yj) of the 19o7 gain results from accounting type 
changes to the IIES system, not from pacification progress; 
hamlet additions and deletions, nr.d revised population 
estimates accounted for half of the Janvary-Junc increase 
and all of the June-Deccmber increase. In the area that 
really counts—YC-D--S hamlets rising to A-3-C ratings*-we 
actually suffered a net loss of 10,100 people be-tvrean June 
and December 19-5?. The enemy's offensive appears to have 
killed the revolutionary development program, as currently 
conceived. Recent reports state that to a large extent, 
the VC now control the country-side. 191/ 

Written in the pessimistic atmosphere of the 1968 post-let period this 
view ray ever-emphasise negative factors. Ambassador Kcver wrote a 
stinging dissent that appeared in the next monthly issue of the Systems 

A v e O —-• Q.-,**■» '- t «■; -v * r> ■! c ■*>■%<; T-»->*! e "Or T / Q - rrv’i~ of *• r*r *j r R 

-^ C . . Ov .a nit ;.-, v rlc-.Lc. ... a ^ • -L;; --J Ol «U. , .«iu.Ltui. .5.1 o 

aride ? p?.c:’.f:*.cat:lcn cicely zV/jlcd to rvr.ke f-ho significant strides 
that the President had hoped for in l°v7• It certainly did >io'c 
any Revo3.v t:1 onary Development likely to transform the Oyaiify of life 
for th3 Vietnamese farmer or to alter fund:mentally the course of the 
var. 


Concurrently \:ith attempts to improve information or: the security 
pregrams. I'ACV exhibited increascci interest in ljo? in ir.provir.g RT-’A? 
effectiveness* Early in the year it was decided to undertake an ortons 
unit-by-unit effectiveness evaluation. Units judged to be superfluous 
consistently b e lev: standard vere to be cut off from U.S. surnort. 15 Zl 
Decisions or. support withdrawal were to he made semi-annually as new 
evaluations were received. MACV explained to CIHCPAC that the review 
would include: 


.. .all VIIAF, W, VKMC, ARVH tactical and logistical 
units, and Rp/pF units in the current projected FY 68 force 
structure. The methodology for the evaluation includes: 
identification of the credibility and feasibility of current 
plans of RVKAF officials to guarantee increased effectiveness; 
study of unit performance trends during the past six months; 
determination of availability of necessary plans to train 
personnel in the required skills; and evaluation of the degree 
of command interest at all levels for improvement of the 
ineffective or non-productive units. Considering these 
factors, units are categorized as improvement probable, 
doubtful, or unlikely. For those units categorized as 
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improvement doubtful or unlikely, jus t5.fi cution for continued 
military assistance will be required or action will be initi¬ 
ated to reduce the FY 68 Military Assistance Program. 193/ 

The first review (completed in March) cut two marginal navy vessels 
from the list of U.S. supported units, but only warned JGS of the unaccept¬ 
able effectiveness of two marginal ranger battalions and an armored cavalry 
squadron. The June review, while producing recommendations from U.S. 
advisors that aid be suspended in several cases, again resulted only in 
warnings and threats. There was no suspension of U.S. support. 


RVTTAF EFFECTIVE!! 23 S 

• Quantitative efforts to rate RVMAF effectiveness continued in the 
field, at KACV, arid in Washington throughout the year with no clear 
agreement on what set of statistical indicators best portrayed RVL'AF 
performance and potential. Inuring i960 MACV had relied on a minimum 
present for duty strength as a means of evaluating ARYH battalion effec¬ 
tiveness. This method permitted v?ide fluctuations and was unreliable. 
The 1987 statistics on R7TA? desertions revealed an improving ability of 
units to hold their men. VAC'! soon began to .use this trend as an indi¬ 
cator of effectiveness. In Kay, for instance, CCFJSKACV noted with 
satisfaction the marked reduction of January arc 5 . February 196? desertion: 
compared to desertions in the same period in 1956. The average improve¬ 
ment for this period was about 50 percent: 

Desertions/Rates (per 1000 assi gned) 195/ 


1966 

1967 


January 

9,2pl/l6.0 

5,900/9.6 


February 

l4,110/24.3 
5,860/9.6 


In. the same message, KACV noted with satisfaction recent aggressive 
actions by the JGS to correct the unacceptably high incidence of deser-. 
tions, including the singling out of three regiments for special warning 
on their excessive desertion rate. Year-end statistics compiled by OSD 
Systems Analysis indicate that the figures quoted by MACV in Kay erred 
on the optimistic side. somewhat by undercounting KF desertions in both 
months by about 1,000. Nevertheless, the trend to which MACV was pointing 
was confirmed during the rest of the year. After rising slightly to 
8,127 in March, RVRAF desertion rates leveled off at between about 6,000 ~ 
7,000 per month for the remainder of 1967. 196/ Thus, 1967 produced only 
80,912 desertions compared with 117,740 in 1966, an overall reduction of 
almost one-third. 197/ (it also should be noted in passing, that VC/NVA 
desertions reached a peak in March and thereafter fell off sharply.) 
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At the Pentagon, Systems Analysis sought measures of RVMAF effec¬ 


tiveness in a comparison between the performances of Vietnamese and 
American units in selected categories: VC/NVA KJA ratios, battalion 
days of operations, days of enemy contact, number of operations, weapons 
loss ratios, etc. Summarizing the results of some of these statistical 
studies, Systems Analysis stated in September 19671 


Per man, Vietnamese forces were about half as effective 
as U.S. forces in killing VC/:.TA during the eleven months 
(Aug 66 through Jun 67) for which detailed data are avail¬ 
able. Effectiveness differs widely among Vietnamese units 
of the same type and between units in differing parts of 
the country. Poor leadership is the key reason for ineffic¬ 
iency in most cases. 198/ 

♦ 

The I-ACV staff rebutted many of the premises on which the statistical 
comparisons had been ba.sed and again revealed the difficulty in develop¬ 
ing meaningful statistical measures with respect to anything Vietnamese. 
Their most telling criticism of the Systems Analysis ccmparison of U.S. 
and Vietnamese units vras the following: 


(a) It is generally accepted that US maneuver battalions 
have a combat effectiveness ratio of about 3*1 to KVIAF maneu¬ 
ver battalions due to their greeter unit firepower end depth 
of combat support/combat service support forces: EVi'AF also 
lacks the mobility assets available to US units. 

(b) Approximately or.e-third of the RVi;*\F maneuver 
battalions are committed to direct support of Revolutionary 
Development, a mission which constrains the overall poten¬ 
tial to find, fix, and fight the enemy forces. In this 
analysis an HVilAF unit that is percent as effective as 
US units which have three times the RVilAF combat effective¬ 
ness would appear to be doing very well. In fact, anything 
over 33 percent would reflect superior performance. 199/ 


But here again one can be misled. One reason that ARVIJ was given the 
r/d support mission, in the first place was its demonstrated inability 
to engage effectively and destroy the enemy main force, r/d was regarded 
as a residual and semi-passive role more suited to ARVIJ capabilities. 

And so the statistical arguments raged, partisans marshalling whatever 
statistics they could to defend what in most cases were their own pre¬ 
conceived notions. 

All of this is not to imply that qualitative estimates, diagnoses, 
prescriptions, and prognosis were lacking in 1967. At the Guam Conference 
with the President, General Abrams' appointment as the new Deputy COMUS- 
MACV had been announced along with the others already mentioned and his 
responsibility for overseeing the U.S. advisory effort with RVNAF re¬ 
emphasized. Upon return to Saigon prior to his own departure. Lodge 
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sent a message to the President stressing the importance of RVMF: 


MA.CV' s success (which means the success of the United 
States and of all of us) will.. .willy-nilly, he judged not 
so much on the brilliant performance of the U.S. troops as 
on its success in getting ARVIT, R? and PF quickly to function 
as a first-class counter terror, counter-guerrilla force. 202/ 


Lodge concluded with a glowing endorsement of Abrams as the man to see 
that RVTIAF did become an effective force. There is ample evidence that 
Abrams did work with great energy to do just that. 


In mid-June, after Abrams' first quarterly review of RYKAF, Bunker 
included a report on actions to improve RYIilF in his weekly report to 
the President: 

A) Improving the leadership and enhancing the personnel 
, effectiveness of the AEYIT/rf/P? through such things as 

improvement in the awarding cf commissions and promotions, 
selection procedures, training of officer candidates, the 
introduction of an effective personnel management and 
accounting system, tightening up on discipline, improve- 
ment in the treatment of veterans in order to clear the 
rolls of those incapable of farther active duty and an 
expanded advisory effort to support properly the Revolu¬ 
tionary Development program; 



To improve motivation and morale 
pay scales, improvement in ration 
the dependent housing program; 


through more equitable 
s, and revitalization of 



Improvement in the command structure and equipmen 
Regional/Popular Forces and a revised motivation 


of the 
ad indoc¬ 


trination program to reflect the role of the PF soldier in 
Revolutionary Development; 


D) A comprehensive training effort to improve intelligence and 
reconnaissance operations and to improve the combat effec¬ 
tiveness of battalions; training of ARVN/rf/PF for support 
of Revolutionary Development particularly in providing 
security and support to the civil population; 


E) Experimentation with various forms of integrated US/RVNAF 
operations...^discussed alread^; 


F) Institution of quarterly reviews at which time progress is 
measured against objectives, problems discovered and deci¬ 
sions taken. First of these reviews was held last month. 201/ 

4 
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In May, General Abrams established a Program Review and Analysis 
System for KViiAF Progress. This was essentially an int ernal KACV 
effort to examine the problems facing RVNAF in order that MA.CV might 
structure its advisory assistance to wake the most headway against 
these problems. The first published review, covering the January-June 
I9S7 period, appeared in September. Like many similar efforts it was 
a long catalogue of RYIA? deficiencies by U.S, standards. 202/ The 

benefits of these reviews were supposed to be reaped as they were brought 
to bear during the Quarterly KViiAF self-revie;: called for in the Com¬ 
bined Campaign Plan. There is no available information as to hov: effec¬ 
tively this has worked in practice. This plethora of programs end 
activities through which we sought either to improve the effectiveness of 
RVKAF directly cr to promote it indirectly by improving the lot and life 
of the soldier received a full-blown exposition during Secretary McNamara's 
trip to Saigon in July. 203/ With respect to improving RVNAF morale — 
in addition to the pay scale adjustments, improved rations, and provision 
of dependent housing — the U.S. has helped the South Vietnamese develop 
a miniature U.S. style Ccmmissary/pX system. 


The leadership problem received very detailed attention by MA.C7 during 
the course of 1 $o7* Prior to the Secretary's departure for Vietnam, 

Alain Enthoven, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Systems Analysis, 
sent McNamara a memo that flatly stated, "The.- n are a number of reasons 
for the ineffectiveness of many of the KV:A? units, particularly AHVH 
combat battalions, but the primary one is the ■ quantity and quality of 
the leadership." 20^/ After ite.v.izing the contributing factors to this 
deficiency, he recommended that the Secretary query MA.CV in detail on * 
leadership problems during his visit. In the briefings for Secretary 
McNamara in July, fourteen different KACV/JGS actions or programs were 
cited as ways in which this problem was being addressed. These ranged 
from better officer career management to regular merit promotion proced¬ 
ures and the publication of leadership materials. 20§/' One example of. 
the lengths to which we have gone in efforts to remedy the leadership 
deficit in RVNAF is the replication in.South Vietnam of the U.S, elite 
officer schooling system — a four-year Vietnamese Military Academy, 
enlarged Command and General Staff College, and, most recently, a Rational 
Defense College. 


THE LATEST EXPANSION OF ADVISORS 


CQMUSMACV faced difficult choices in determining whether he wished • 
to emphasize more U.S. advisors for RVNAF — or advisors for new functions - 
or to stress a build-up of the number of U.S. combat forces in-country. 

RVNAF strength had increased by 152$ from i960 to 1966, going up by over 
100,000 in the 18 months preceding the beginning of 1967* The table below 
shows tiie growth and distribution of RVNAF over the 1965*1967 period. The 
slight decline in forces from January to April 1967, reflects efforts- to 
weed out absentee personnel still being carried on padded unit rolls. 

• 4 ’ • 

I 
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RVMF STRENGTHS 



1 Jul 65 

1 Jan 66 

1 Jul 66 

1 Jan 67 

30 Apr 67 

RVUAF 






ARMY 

234,139 

267,877 

276,473 

283,893 

283,200 

EA.VY 

9,037 

1*1,559 

16,380 

17,349 

16,000 

KARIiRS 

. 6,842 

7,380 

6,848 

7,049 

7 ICO 

AIR FORCE 

12,081 

12,778 

13,895- 

14,64? 

15 r-o 

REGIONAL FORCES 

107,652 

132,221 

141,447 

149,844 

142,-: 

POPULAR. FORCE 

1)19,029 

136,393 

. 137,689 

150,096 

142,4, 

Sub Total 

518,780 

571,213 

592,732 

622,883 

606,405 

• 

PAR k-lO. LI TAP.Y ' 

• • 





Rational Police 

1(2,700 

52,300 

54,600 

58,300 

63,457 

CIBj 

21,700 

23,400 

30,400 

34,700 

31,477 

Armed Cabt Youth 

39,000 

39,600 

22,800 

20,000 

J-9,923 

Total 

625,800 

691,500 

700,500 

735,900 

721,269 2C 

In March, two days 

before the 

Guam Confer 

ence was to.meet. Gene 

ral Westmcre- 

land sent an important cable to CTI70PAC r 

■•-•questing 

£.n 11 0T>i» 5 yvjn 

furce" ir.crea 

above anct beyond the approved 

Dap^cyi-eriw 

Program 4, 

of 4-2/3 U.S. divisions 


\ 2 ^ vw*.* ^ J b** «- ♦ «« V ^ ^ w«^4 V*«V»M -^ ■*-* 4, W _ Wf.4 ^*N.V «.M> w^. s ^ * - 

2-1/3 U.S. divisions (84,100 spaces). 20 7/ The optimum force would have 

raised total U.S. manpower in Vietnam to over 670,030 troops. This request 
was to hick off (after Guar?., vrhere it was not specifically addressed) 
another prolonged internal achiinistration debate and reviev of forces in 
Vietnam which would eventually culminate in Secretary KcMamara's July trip 
to Saigon and the subsequent decision to adopt deployment Program 5, raising 
total authorized strength to 525,000. CORUSi-ACV’s orientation toward 
RVTAF*s role in the war is clearly revealed in this message: 

■Whereas deployment of additional US forces in FY 68 will 
obviate the requirement for a major expansion of the RVHAF, 
selective increases will be necessary to optimize combat 
effectiveness. Regular forces proposed for FY 68 total 
328,322, an increase of 6,367 spaces over the FY 67 authorization. 

As US, Free World and RVNAF operations are expanded, additional ' 
areas will be made available for the conduct of Revolutionary 
Developnent operations. Based on experience gained thus far, 
an increase of 50,000 KF/rf spaces will be required to provide 
a planning figure of 350,000 spaces for this force. The 
increase will accommodate necessary support of Revolutionary 
Developnent and concomitantly, will be compatible with 
requirements incident to implementation of the constabulary 
concept. 208/ . 
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Without going into detail on the debate and decision on Program 5, from 
the advisory standpoint the important development was COMUSMACV’s view 
of RVHAF. In March, KVILIF had been regarded almost as a residual, but 
by September, when the ambitious U.S. force proposals had been rejected 
in favor of only a modest increase of about 45,000 CCIUSIitCV reasserted 
the importance of RVIlvF and ashed for a major increase in its authorized 
strength. Slowly, then, the reali zation that there was a ceiling on the 
number of U.S. forces which could be deployed without calling up res 
turned everyone’s attention once again to RVUVF. • 

The one significant increase proposed in the MACV message cited 
above was the increase of 50,000 in HP/PF. This was not to bo imnedi •• 
ately forthcoming. In May 19c-7> Secretary McNamara imposed a temporary 
ceiling on KVIalF at the level authorized for end )?1 66 to prevent forth-v- 
inflation in South Vietnam and to arrest some of the balance of payments 
imbalance stemming from U.S. Vietnam spending. 209/ Subsequently, 

CINCPAC was authorized to make adjustments among the various components 
within that limit, thereby permitting augmentation of Rp/PF* at the expense 
of ARVH. 


* 

The question of additional U.S. troops had refined itself considerably 
by the time the Secretary ’.rent to Saigon in July. Of the two force increas 
proposals presented by MAC*/ at tl::t time, the first was merely a restate¬ 
ment of the old "minimum essential force" which would have brought total 
U.S. troops to 571,071 (2-1/3 division force equivalents); the second pro¬ 
posal was a much smaller request for an authorized strength of 53i;3?0 
(l-l/3 division force equivalents). 210 j Both of these proposals con¬ 

tained a request for 2,577 additional advisors — primarily to support the 
anticipated expansion of R?/p? and to flesh out the sector and sub-sector 
advisory teams supporting the pacification effort. The following table 
shews the breakdown of the 1967 advisory increases, including the request 
presented to McNamara in July and subsequently approved. 
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.CJ3HSUrFX&SSffAL DATA S;]£S2 A 

SUBJECT: •JiACV Recognised Advit'Ory 

* * . 

»• 

♦ 

♦ 

• 

STRUCTURE teSST 

* 

* 

• 

Requirements (U) 

• 

*• 

• 

Aut-h Required Add- 

Jan 67 Feb 67 Ann 67 

• 

22 Oct 6? 

■ • 

one 

Oun 67 Total 

• • fW ^ * J ♦ 

• * 

J oil it. General Staff 

• 

265 

• 

• 

23 

• 

ft 

m 

• $ 

• ^ 

296 

* 

• 

. Other Nation:’.! Level 

* 

740 

♦ 

30 

* 

52 

* 

• 6 

• 

273 

Naval Advisory Group 

m • 

517 

• ■ 

• 

■ 


51? 

• 

Air Force Advisory Group 

493 

• 

• 

♦ 

♦ 

9 

m 

* 

493 

• 

. JSCm and RP/PF 

1 

« •• 

♦ 

* 

ft 


• 

• 

« 

Corps Hq end Support (Jj) 

• « 

1,147 

• • 

29 

• 

* 

• 

« 

1 ,1?6 

Capital Military District 

59 

7 

• 


• 

1 

* 

♦ 

67 

Pivirions (10) t: 24th Special 

• 

266 

♦ 

‘ 34 

• 

• 

11 

C6l 

Zone and .Support 

* 

m 

* 

• 

• 

* • - 


Regiments (pi Infantry) 

• • 

• • 

93 

12 


ft 

110 

t Tr i'r 

* 

613 

• 

**143 

* 

ft 

120 

• 

• 590 

Ranger Cc&ssad (5 Gpn/20 Bn) 

130 

-12 

♦ 

* 

* 

• 118 

* 

Regional Force Battalions (12) 

31 

21 


• 

52 

Popular Force Training Centers 

• 122 

-13 • 

' • • 

• 

• *• • 

109 

Aivcorcd Cavalry Squadrons (10) 

107 


• 

• 

107 

• 

• 

Sector Advisor Teams (Province) 

.353 

• ♦ 

- 56 • 

• 

‘341 

• 

' 92 

' 1,342 ‘ 

Subsector Advisor Teams (Dir. tried 

:•) 969 

137 

m 

294 

. " • • 

6 

1,406 

• * 

Regional Force Companies 


9 


2,243 

2,243 

Regional Force Cenpo (Converted 


20 

32 

_SO 

122 

from CiKr) . 

• 

« 

* 



• —ft — * -*m 

» 

Totals 

• ft 

6,910 

251 

•699 

• 

2,577 

• 

• 

16,437 211 / 

ft 
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The large RF/PF. advisory element in this request included spaces for 
824 El’ Company Advisory Teams of two men each and 119 Company Training 
Teams of five men each. Before returning to Washington, the Secretary 
gave planning authorization for a U.S. augmentation not to exceed 
525,000 spaces, hut fulfilling Westmoreland's lower alternative hy 
civilian!zing an additional 10,000 military spaces. 212/ A month 
later, after approval by President Johnson, this new force level was 
promulgated as Program $ 5 . 213/ The final detailed troop list for 
Program #5 submitted by the JCS on September 15 contained, in addition 
to the regular advisory spaces already mentioned, a 666-man Special 
Forces augmentation to perforin advisor-like functions with their Viet¬ 
namese counterparts. 214/ 


. Even before the Program f"5 troop list was completed by KACV and 
submitted by. the JCS, hcr.:evor. Ambassador Kcmsr was complaining that 
the CORDS advisory element actual strength was seriously below its 
authorization end that bureaucratic delays had forestalled even the 
deployment of the 100 priority advisers requested in July. Pip/ The 
following day, OSD Systems Analysis advised Secretary KcManara that the 
shortfall in the actual strength of the overall advisory complement was 
a longstanding problem. In March, the advisory program had been under- 
strength 600 men while VJ \CV headquarters exceeded its authorization by 



advised Idle Secretary that while total strength authorizations had been 
made, M'lCV's delay in submitting detailed list? of grades and specialtie 
of desired personnel had, in turn, cr.gondored delays at this end in 
filling the billets. Moreover, the requirement that advisors receive 
preliminary Stateside background and language training farther delayed 
the actual deployments. Only priority requests could be filled very 
rapidly, and these necessarily could only constitute a small percentage 
of the total. 


In order to study the problems presented by the anticipated expan¬ 
sion of RF/PF and to plan for the significant expansion of the U.S. 
advisory effort to these forces, MACV convened a conference on RF/PF 
matters on 26 October for all interested elements of MACV and USAK7. 216/ 


The conference recommended a complete reorientation of the advisory con¬ 
cept for RF/PF. Rather than assigning teams to RF companies and F? 
platoons on a permanent basis, the conferees recommended the establish¬ 
ment of 354 seven-man Mobile Advisory Teams (HATs) to be used on a 
rotating basis under the direction of the Province Advisor to whom they 
would be assigned. Further, the conference recommended the deployment 
of an Engineer Advisor to each province, an S-l advisor to all provinces 
without one, increasing the Administrative and Direct Support Logistics 
(ADSL) companies from three to seven, and creating 7 seven-man Mobile 
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Advisory logistics Teams (KAiTs) to support the KF/pF. Altogether, 
the conference produced seme fifty-odd recommendations from which a 
30-point package was forwarded to CQMUSMACV. 

On 15 December, General Westmoreland gave his approval to the new 
system which was to ho phased in during 1968, the first half by the end 
of March and the rest by the end of that year. By the end of December 
1967, KACV was recommending a farther increase of 366 advisors for the 

FY 1969 program, primarily for district level intelligence slots. 

• * 

Meanwhile, on September 28, the JCS had forwarded with their endorse¬ 
ment the MACV-CIKCPAC reco; m.endation on RVMF force increases, of which 
the Rf/pf component was the largest. 217/ Requested was an increase 
in FY 60 KVRAV authorized strength from 622,153 to 685,739, a net of 
63.586. Of this number, *>7,839 were ?J?/PF spaces, and only 15,7^7 were 
for the regular forces (of which AHVK's share was 14,966). To achieve 
these higher levels, KACV proposed the reduction of the draft age from 
20 to 18 and the extension of tours of duty for active RVFAF personnel. 

The advisory support for these new Vietnamese forces bad already been 
provided for' by Program -;"5. In their concluding paragraph, the JCS took 
note of a KACV request, to be considered separately, for an FY 1969 HViZlF 
authorized strength of 7o3,9>3, further increase of 78,204 over the 
newly proposed IT 1968 .level. Of these new troops, 69,000 were to go 
to RF/PF (including seme draftees) and only 9,000 to ARVII. Secretary 
llcl'as ara approved these requested. FY 1968 augmentations for WiW? against 
the recommendation of his Systems Analyst, Alain Er.thoven, who would 
have authorised only half of the request pending better justification. 25.8/ 
But the JCS were inferred that a judgment on the proposed FY 1$69 increase 
would be reserved until the military had responded to a series of questions 
relating to equipment availability, officer supply, costs, and distribu¬ 
tion of the new forces between ARYJ and RF/PF. 


Thus, by the fall of I9S7, two factors were pushing U.S. leaders 
toward increasing the size end role of RVEAF in the war — a step which 
would increase the importance of the U.S. as advisor rather than combatant: 
(1) the approaching ceiling on U.S. forces deployable to Vietnam without 
mobilization (politically unpalatable in an election year); end (2) a 
growing U.S. Congressional and public clamor for a larger South Viet¬ 
namese contribution to the war and assumption of burdens. 


This was essentially the situation that existed when, on 31 January 
1968, the VC/hVA launched a series of major attacks on South Vietnamese 
population centers. This radical change in enemy tactics challenged 
the efficacy of the division of effort between U.S. forces and RVNAF, 
shook U.S. public support for the war, and marked the beginning of a 
new, uncharted phase in the history of U.S. attempts to advise the govern 
meat and armed forces of the Republic of Vietnam. 
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lllll RVN Army 
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Forces 


US Suppor,* of RVN Budget Military Assistance Funds 
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FISCAL YEAR 


Distribution of RVR Arniy Financial Resources in Support of 
RVN Army, Regional Forces, and Popular Forces 

(Cost in millions of dollors} 


Popular Forces ^ Regional Forces filfel RVN Army 
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APK'IJDIX VII 
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APPEHDIX VIII 


KVHA.F TOTAL STRTftiGTH 
(End of Period in 000) 



I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

RVRAF Total Strength 








• 

Regular 

148.0 

179.3 

218.8 

216.0 

250.0 

302.6 

326 . 1 

3^2.9 

Regional 

55.2 

66.6 

77.0 

8?.9 

96.0 

132.2 

149 • 

151.4 

Popular 

44.5 

60.1 

99.5 

95-5 

168.3 

136.4 

150. j. 

48.6 

Subtotal 

247.7 

3C6.0 

395-3 

397 .4 

514.3 

571.2 

622.9 

643.1 

CIDG 


• 5 

15.O 

18.0 

21.5 

28.4 

34.7 

38.3 

Armed Combat Youth 

10.0 

15.0 

40.0 

90.7 

44.5 

39-6 

■20.0 

n.a. 

Rational Police 

16.7 

16.7 

16.9 

19.7 

31.4 

52.3 

58.3 

73.1 

Grand Total 

2?4.4 

33?-2 
• - * • ^ - • — 

167.2 
- -*“• -- 
* • •• 

IIM 

611.7 

691.5 

735. ; 9 

75j_J 


Source: Table 1A, OSD(SA) Statistical Tables, July 1968. 
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APPENDIX IX 


DISTRIBUTION OF U.S. FIELD ADVISORS DY ASSIGNMENT 

(End of FY) 



Corps 
Hq.s a/ 

Combat 
Units b/ 

Sector 

Subsector 

rf/pf 

Training 

Installations 

Other c/ 

Total 

Number • 

FY 64 

* 

333 

745 

375 

116 

138 

113 

1,820 

FY 65- 

463 

1,145 

1,000 

218 

123 

548 

3,497 

FY 66 

961 

1,543 

1,495 

250 

230 

692 

5,1?! 

FY 67 

966 

1,735 

1,913 

195 

245 

678 

•, 752 

FY 68 

960 

1,570 

2,098 

150 

182 

990 

5,950 

Percent 

FY 6T* 

lSjt 

'4 it 

21$ 

% 

% 

6$ 

100$ 

FY 65 

13 

33 

28 ' 

6 

4 

16 

ICO 

FY 6$ 

19 

30 

29 

5 

4 

13 

ICO 

FY 67 

17 

30 

33 

4 

4 

12 

ICO 

FY 68 d/ 

16 . 

26 

35 

3 

3 

17 

ICO 


a/ Includes Capital Military District Advisors. 

b/. Includes ARVK divisions, regiments, battalions, ranger, airborne, and 
~ armor units. 

c/ Includes MAT, intelligence, and logistic units, 
d / May 1968. 
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UNITED STATES • VIETNAM RELATIONS 

1945 • 1967 


IV. B. 

EVOLUTION OF TEE WAR 
PHASED WITHDRAWAL OF U.S. FORCES 

19 &- 19 & 





SUMMARY 


A formal planning and budgetary process for the phased withdrawal, 
of U.S. forces from Vietnam was begun amid the euphoria and optimism of 
July 1962, and was ended in the pessimism of March 196*!. Initially, the 
specific objectives were: (l) to draw down U.S. military personnel then 
engaged in advisory, training, and support efforts from a FY 64 peak of 
12,000 to a FY 63 bottoming out of 1,500 (just HQ, KAAG); and (2) to re¬ 
duce MAP from a FY 64 peak of $180 million to a FY 69 base of $40.8 million. 
South Vietnamese forces were to be trained to perform all the functions then 
being carried out by U.S. personnel. What the U.S.G. was actually trying 
to accomplish during this period can he described in either or hoth of 
two ways: (l) a real desire and attempt to extricate the U.S. from direct 
military involvement in the war and to make it a war which the GVN would 
have to learn to win, and (2) straight-forward contingency planning and 
the use of a political-managerial technique to slew down pressures for 
greater U.S. inputs. A blend of the wish embodied in the first explana¬ 
tion and the hard-headedness of the second seems plausible. 

Heedless to say. the phase-out never came to pass. The Diem, coup 
with the resulting political instability and deterioration of the military 
situation scon were to lead U.S. decision-makers to set aside this planning 
process. An ostensible cut-back of 1000 men did take place in December 
1963> but this was essentially an accounting exercise — and the U.S. 
force level prior to the redaction had already reached 16,732 in October 
1963• By December 1$64, U.S. strength had risen to 23,000 and further 
deployments were on the way. 


that, then, did the whole phased-withdrawal exercise accomplish? 

It may have impeded, demands for more men and money, but this is doubtful. 

If the optimistic reports on the situation in SViJ were to be believed, 
and they apparently were, little more would have been requested. It may 
have frightened the GVN, but it did not induce Diem or his successors to 
reform the political apparatus or sake RVIIAF fight harder. It ray have 
contributed, however, to public charges about the Administration’s credi¬ 
bility and over-optimism about the end of the conflict. Despite the care¬ 
fully worded White House announcement of the phase-out policy on October 2, 
1963, tentative Johnson Administration judgments came to be regarded by 
the public as firm predictions. While this announcement made clear that 
the U.S. effort would continue "until the insurgency has been suppressed 
or until the national security forces of the GVN are capable of suppressing 
it," the public tended to focus on the prognosis which followed — "Secretary 
McNamara and General Taylor reported their judgment that the major part - 
of the U.S. military task can be completed by the end of 1965* • • •" In 


August 1964, Mr. McNamara further explained the policy: "We have said — 
as a ma tter of fact, I say today — as our training missions are completed, 
we will bring back the training forces." 

* 

Quite apart from what was actually accomplished by the phase-out 
policy and the costs in terms of domestic political perceptions of Adminis¬ 
tration statements on Vietnam, there are some important lessons to be 
learned from this exercise. What was the U.S. rationale behind the policy? 
YJas it sound, feasible, and consistent with statements of national objec¬ 
tives? By what policy and programmatic means were we trying to bring 
about the desired results? Were these, in fact, the most appropriate 
and effective vehicles? How did the intelligence and reporting system 
in Vietnam help or hinder policy formulation? Why was not the Diem coup 
in its darkening aftermath grasped as the opportunity to re-examine policy 
and unambiguously to decide to phase cut, or to do whatever was deemed 
necessary? 

The rationale behind the phased withdrawal policy was by and large 
internally consistent and sensible. 

— To put Vietnam in the perspective of other U.S. 
world interests. Vietnam, at this time, was not 
the focal point of attention in Washington; Berlin 
and Cuba were. Bart of this exercise was to make 
clear that U.S. interests in Europe and in the 
western hemisphere came first. Even in terms of 
. Southeast Asia itself, Laos, not Vietnam, was the 
central concern. So, the phase-out policy made 
the kind of sense that goes along with the struc¬ 
turing of priorities. 

— To avoid an open-ended Asian mainland land war. 

Even though violated by U.S. involvement in the 
Korean war, this was a central tenet of U.S. 
national security policy and domestic politics. 

The notion of the bottomless Asian pit, the 
difference in outlook about a human life, were 
well understood. 

— To plan for the contingency that events might force 
withdrawal upon us. Seen in this light, the planning 
process was prudential preparation. 

— To treat the insurgency as fundamentally a Vietnamese 
matters best solved by the Vietnamese themselves. 

Most U.S. decision-makers had well-developed doubts 
about the efficacy of using "white faced" soldiers 
to fight Asians. This view was invariably coupled 

. , publicly and privately with statements like this 
one made by Secretary McNamara: "I personally • 


believe that this is a war that the Vietnamese oust 
fight...I don't believe we can take on that ccmibat task 
for them. I do believe we can carry out training. We 
can provide advice and logistical assistance." 


— To increase the pressure on the GVJI to make the necessary 
reforms and to make RVKA.F fight harder by making the 
extent and future of U.S. support a little more tenuous. 
This was explicitly stated in State's instructions to 
Ambassador Lodge cn how to handle the White House state¬ 
ment of October, 1963: "Actions are designed to indi¬ 
cate to Diem. Government our displeasure at its political 
policies and activities and to create significant uncer¬ 
tainty in that government and in key Vietnamese groups 
as to future intentions of United States." In other 
words, phased withdrawal was thought of as a bargaining 
counter with the GVH. 


— To put the lid on inevitable bureaucratic and political 
pressures for increased U.S. involvement and inputs into 
Vietnam. It was.to be expected and anticipated that 
these intimately involved in the Vietnam problem would 
be wanting more U.S. resources tc handle that problem. 
Pressures for greater effort, it was reasoned, eventu¬ 
ally would corse into play unless counteracted. What 
Secretary MclTamara did was to force all theater justi¬ 
fications for force build-ups into tension with long¬ 
term phase-down plans. On 21 December, 1963 , in a memo 
to the President after the Diem, coup, Kr. McManara urged’ 
holding the line: "U.S. resources and personnel cannot 
usefully be substantially increased...." 


— To deal with international and domestic criticism and 
pressures. While Vietnam was net a front burner item, 
there were those who already had began to question and 
offer non-consensus alternatives. During l?o3, for 
example, both General de Gaulle and Senator Mansfield 
were strongly urging the neutralization of Vietnam. 


It is difficult to sort out the relative importance of these varying 
rationales; all were important. Paramount, perhaps, were the desires to 
limit U.S. involvement, and to put pressure on the GVN for greater efforts. 
And, the rationales were all consistent with one another. But they did not 
appear as being wholly consistent with other statements of our national objec¬ 
tives in Southeast Asia. For example, on July 17, 1963 > President Kennedy 
said: "We are not going to withdraw from /bringing about a stable govern¬ 
ment there, carrying.on a struggle to maintain its national independence/• 

In my opinion, for us to withdraw from that effort would mean a collapse 
not only of South Vietnam, but Southeast Asia." He added: "We can think 
of Vietnam as a piece of strategic real estate. It's on the corner of main¬ 
land. Asia, across the East-West trade routes, and in a position that would 









make it an excellent base for further Communist aggression against the 
rest of free Asia.” In a September 9, 1963 interview, the President stated: 
”1 believe fjthe domino theory^/* I think that the struggle is close 
enough. China is so large, looms up high just beyond the frontiers, that 
if South Vietnam went, it would not only give them an improved geographic 
position for a guerrilla assault on Malaya, but would also give the im¬ 
pression that the wave of the future in Southeast Asia was China and the 
Communists.” One could argue that such an unequivocally strong statement 
of strategic importance would not be consistent with any sort of phase¬ 
out proposal short of a clear-cut victory over the communists. Despite 
the caveats about it being essentially a South Vietnamese struggle. President 
Kennedy's statements were very strong. And, insofar as the U.S. was inter¬ 
ested in greater leverage on the GVN, these statements tended to reduce 
U.S. bargaining power because of the explicit and vital nature of the 
commitment. 


The rationales behind the phased withdrawal policy were incorporated 
into a formal programming and planning process that began in July 1962 
and ended on 27 March 1964. It was at the Honolulu Conference on 23 July 
1962, the same day that the 14-nation neutralization declaration on Laos 
was formally signed, that the Secretary of Defense on guidance from the 
President put the planning machine in motion. Noting that ’’tremendous 
progress" had been made in South Vietnam and that it might be difficult 
to retain public support for U.S. operations in Vietnam indefinitely, 

Mr. McNamara directed that a comprehensive long range program be developed 
for building up SVN military capability and for phasing-out the U.S. role. 
He asked that the planners assume that it would require approximately three 
years, that is, the end of 1965, for the RVEAF to be trained to the point 
that it could cope with the VC. On 26 July, the JCS formally directed 
CIECPAC to develop a Comprehensive Plan for South Vietnam (CPSVN) in accor¬ 
dance with the Secretary's directives. Thus began an intricate, involved 
and sometimes arbitrary bargaining process, involving mainly MACV, the 
Joint Staff, and ISA. There were two main pegs that persisted throughout 
this process: MAP planning for the support and build-up of RV38AF, and 
draw-downs on U.S. advisory and training personnel. 


The first COMUSHACV CPSVN was floated on 19 January 1963. It envisioned 
MAP for FY I9S3-I96V at a total of $405 million. The total for FY 1965- 
1968 was $673 million. The RVKAF force level was to peak in FY 64 at 
458,000 men. U.S. personnel in SVH were to drop from a high of 12.2 thou¬ 
sand in FY 65 to 5-9 thousand in FY 66, bottoming out in FY 68 at 1.5 
thousand (Hq MAAG). No sooner was this first CPSVN cranked into the policy 
machinery than it conflicted with similar OSD/lSA planning. This conflict 
between ISA/OSD guidance and COMUSMACV/joint Staff planning was to be 
continued throughout the life of the CPSVN. 


Secretary McNamara opposed General Harkins version of the plan for 
a variety of reasons: (l) it programmed.too many RVNAF than were train- 
able and supportable; (2) it involved weaponry that was too sophisticated; 
(3) it did not fully take account of the fact that if the insurgency came 
into pontrol in FY 65 as anticipated, the U.S. MAP investment thereafter 



should be held at no more than $50 million per year; (4) the U.S. phase¬ 
out was too slow, and the RVNAF training had to be speeded up. In other 
words, Mr. McNamara wanted both a more rapid U.S. withdrawal of personnel, 
and a faster reduction in U.S. military/eccncmic support. 

The Secretary’s views prevailed. The embodiment of to. McNamara's 
desire to quicken the pace of phase-out planning was embodied first in a 
Model M plan prepared by the JCS and later in what came to be called the 
Accelerated Model Plan of the CPSVN. The Accelerated Plan provided for 
a rapid phase-out of the bulk of U.S. military personnel. It also pro¬ 
vided for building up GVN forces at a faster pace, but at a more reduced 
scale. MAP costs for FY 19o5-l$69 totaled $399-4 million, or nearly $300 
million lower than the original projection. 


All of this planning began to take on a kind of absurd quality as 
the situation in Vietnam deteriorated drastically and visibly. Strangely, 
as a result of the public White House premise in October and the power of 
the wheels set in motion, the U.S. did effect a 1000 man withdrawal in 
December cf 1963. All the planning for phase-out, however, was either 
ignored cr caught *ap in the new thinking of January to March 1964 that 
preceded ISAM 288. The thrust of this document was that greater U.S. 
support was needed in SVN. Mr. McNamara identified these measures as 
those that "will involve a limited increase in U.S. personnel and in 
direct Defense Department costs." He added: "More significantly they 
involve significant increases in Military Assistance Program costs..'..," 
plus "additional U.S. economic aid to. support the increased GVN budget." 

On 27 March 1964, CINCPAC was instructed net to take any further action 
on the Accelerated Plan. Quickly, requests for more U.S. personnel poured 
into Washington. The planning process was over, but not forgotten. 
Secretary McNamara, stated in his August 1964 testimony on the Tonkin Gulf 
crisis that even today "if our training missions are completed, we will 
bring back the training forces." 


While the phass-cut policy was overtaken by the sinking after-effects 
of the Diem coup, it is important to understand that the vehicles chosen 
to effect that policy — MAP planning, RVNA? and U.S. force levels — 
were the right ones. They were programmatic and, therefore, concrete and 
visible. No better way could have been found to convince those in ova* 
own government and the leaders of the GW that we were serious about limit¬ 
ing the U.S. commitment and throwing.the burden onto the South Vietnamese 
themselves. The public announcement of the policy, on October 2, 1963, 
after the McNamara-Taylor trip to Vietnam was also a wise choice. Even 
though this announcement may have contributed to the so-called "credibility 
gap," publication was a necessity. Without it, the formal and classified 
planning process would have seemed to be nothing more than a drill. 


While the choice of means was appropriate for getting a handle on 
the problem, it proceeded from some basic unrealities. First, only the 
most Micawberesque predictions could have led decision-makers in Washing¬ 
ton to believe that the fight against the guerrillas would have clearly 
turned the corner by FY 65* Other nations’ experience in internal war¬ 
fare pointed plainly in the other direction. With more propitious 
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circumstances, e.g. isolation from sanctuaries, the Philippine and Malayan 
insurgencies each took the better part of a dozen years to bring to an 
end. 


Second, there was an unrealistic contradiction within the CFSVN it¬ 
self. As directed by Secretary McNamara, U.S. MAP was to decrease as 
RVEAF increased. In practical terms, MAP costs should have been programmed 
to increase as the South Vietnamese Army increased, and as they themselves 
began to bear most of the burden. The desire to keep MAP costs down after 
FI 65 could, at best, be perceived as a budgeting or program gimmick not a 
serious policy. 

4 

Three, the political situation in South Vietnam, itself should have 
prompted more realistic contingency plans against failure of the Vietnamese 
in order to give the U.S. some options other than what appeared as precipi¬ 
tous withdrawal. The intelligence and reporting systems for Vietnam during 
this period must bear a principal responsibility for the unfounded opti¬ 
mism of U.S. policy. Except for seme very tenuous caveats, the picture 
was repeatedly painted in terms of progress and success. 

In the July 1962 Honolulu Conference the tone was set. Secretary 
McNamara asked C02-7JSM4.CV hew iong it would take before the VC could be ex¬ 
pected to be eliminated as a significant force. In reply, COMUSMACV esti¬ 
mated about one year from the time RVilAF and other forces became fully 
operational and began to press the VC in all areas. Mr. McNamara was told 
and believed that there had been "tremendous progress" in the past six 
months. This theme was re-echoed in April of 1963 by COMjSMACV and by 
the intelligence community through an HIE. All the statistics and evalu¬ 
ations pointed to GVH improvement. While noting general progress, the 
NIE stated that the situation remains flexible. Even as late as July 
1963 a rosy picture was being painted by DIA end S/LCSA. The first sug¬ 
gestion of a contrary evaluation within the bureaucracy came from INR. 
Noting disquieting statistical trends since July, an unpopular IKR memo 
stated that the "pattern showed steady decline over a period of more than 
three months duration." It was greeted with a storm of disagreement, 
and in the end was disregarded. 

The first, more balanced evaluation came with the KcITamara-Taylor 
trip report late in September and October, 1963* While it called the 
political situation "deeply serious," even this report was basically opti¬ 
mistic about the situation, and saw little danger of the political crisis 
affecting the prosecution of the war. 

Not until after the Diem coup, the assassination of President Kennedy, 
and the December Vietnam trip of Secretary McNamara was the Vietnam situa¬ 
tion accurately assessed. In Secretary McNamara's December memo to the 
president, after his trip, he wrote: "The situation is very disturbin g . 
Current trends, unless reversed in the next 2-3 months, will lead to a 
neutralization at best and more likely to a communist-controlled state." 

One of the most serious deficiencies he found was a "grave reporting weak¬ 
ness on the U.S. side." Mr. McNamara's judgment, apparently, was not 


predominant. He noted in the concluding paragraph of his memo that he 
"may be overly pessimistic, inasmuch as the ambassador, COMUSMACV, and 
General. Minh were not discouraged and look forward to significant improve¬ 
ments in January." 

By 6 March 1954 when another major Secretary of Defense Conference 
convened at CIKCPAC Headquarters, the consensus was the the military situa 
tion was definitely deteriorating. The issue was no longer whether there 
was or was not satisfactory progress; the Question was hen-/ much of a set¬ 
back had there been and what was needed to make up for it. Mr. Mchamara 
observed that attention should now be focused on near term objectives 
of providing for necessary greater U.S. support. It was finally agreed 
that the insurgency could be expected to go beyond 1965- 


The intelligence and reporting problem during this period cannot be 
explained away. In behalf of the evaluators and assessors, it can be 
argued that their reporting up until the Dier. coup had some basis in fact. 
The situation may net have been too bad until December 19o3* Honest and 
trained men in Vietnam looking at the problems were reporting what they 
believed reality to be. In retrospect, they were not only wrong, but more 
importantly, they were influential. The Washington decision-makers could 
not help but be guided by these continued reports of progress. 


Phased withdrawal was a good policy that was being reascnabl}' well 
executed. In the way of cur Vietnam involvement, it was overtaken by 
events. Not borne of deep conviction in the necessity for a U.S. with¬ 
drawal or in the necessity of forcing the GVK tc truly carry the lead, 
it was bound to be submerged in the rush of events. A policy more deter¬ 
mined might have used the pretext and the fact of the Diem coup and its 
aftermath as reason to push for the continuation of withdrawal. Instead, 


the instability and fear of collapse resulting from the Diem coup brought 
the U.S. to a decision for greater commitment. 



Date 


o Event or 
Dociger.t 


Description 


23 Jul 62 
23 Jul 62 

26 Jul 62 

1U Aug 62 

Cct-Nov 

1962 

26 Lev 62 

7 Dec 62 

19 J«n 63 

22 Jan 63 

25 Jsa 63 
7 Kar 63 

20 Kar 63 

17 Ayr 63 
6 Kay 63 

3 Kay 63 
0 Kay 63 


Geneva Accords on Laos lL-Latlon declaration or. the neutrality of Lacs. 

Sixth Secretary of Called to exmi. e present and future developments in South 

Defense Conference, Vletr.es - which looked good. Hr. McLerara initiated imcedi- 

Honolulu ate planning fcr the phase-out of U.S. til lit ry invclvemeth 

by 1963 and development of a program to build a GY5 sllitary 
capability strong enough to take over full defense responsi¬ 
bilities by 19ciu 

JCS Message to CTLCPAC, CISCPAC vas formally instructed to develop a "Comprehensive 

26231SE Plan for South Viet nan:” (CPSVL) Ir. line with instructions 

. given at Honolulu. 

CDCPAC Message to KACV, MACV vas directed to irav up a cyfYTi desigr.el to ensure SV5 
\kQU2oZ military end yars-r.il it ary strength ccnrensur&te vith its 

sovereign res;edibilities. The CFTY!. vas to assume the 
insurgency would be under control in three years, that ex¬ 
tensive t’C support would be available during the three-year 
period; tr.at tnose Iters erser-tial to development of full 
.. B7NAF capability v?uld be (largely) available through the 

sill tar)' assistance program ?.HAP). 

CVS National Csnpaign In adlitic:. to the CPC*"*, MATY prepared er outline for en Inte- 

Flan developed grated, r.atI orvide offensive cilltary campaign to destroy the 

Insurgency and restore 17\ control in South Vietnam. The con¬ 
cept vas adopted ly the 3VN in November. 

Military Reorganisation Die: ordered realignment of Military chair, of cccrsni, reorgtni- 
Decreed xatlor. of SVT.AF, establishment of four ZZZ*s and a Joint 

Operations Center to centralise control over current sllitary 
operations. (JCT tee&re operational or. 2C ieoember I9c.\) 

First Draft of CPCYN CINTFAC disappreved first draft because of high costs ar.d 

Completed Inadequate training provisions. 


KACV Letter to CEiCPAC, 
.3010 Scr 0022 


MAT; subsit ted a revised CFTY:;. Extended through 7T and 


concurred in by the /jlwnlor 
forces to pear. %t -5 3 ,CCC in ? 


, It called fcr X 
V 1*/m {SYLAF streng 


military 
i. veuli be 


?30*5CO Jr. FV cost projected ever six years would total 

$973 eillion. 


CST(ISA) Message to KAF-Vietr.as dollar guidelines issued. Tellings considerably 

CXXCFAT, 2222^32 different free and lover than these in CPT.T.. 


TINT?AT Letter to JCS, 
3010, Ser 0079 

JCSM 190-63 


"SMATV ” Sugary sf 
Highlights, 3 Feb 62- 
7 Feb 63" 


ME 33-63 


Approved the TrCTY, suTported ar.d Justified the higher «A? 
costs projected by it. 

JCS recommended Sedef approve the CrS7%; supporting the higher 
KAP costs, JTS proposed C?fY% be the basis fcr revision of 
Ti 19CA MAP ar i development of F: 1963*69 programs. 

Reported continuing,growing SVLA? effectiveness, increased 
GY?, strength econerically and politically. The strategic 
haslet program looked especially good. MATY forecast vising 
the military phase In 19-3 — barring "greatly increased" VC 
reinforcement and resupply. 

Although "fragile," the aitu&tlor* in ST. did not appear serious; 
general progress was reported in sost areas. 


Seventh SecDef Honolulu Called to Tevlev the CP37N. Largely because of prevailing 
Conference optimism over Viet res, Mr. McNamara found the CPSYN assistance 

too costly, the planned withdrawal of YS forces too slov and 
HVNAF development misdirected. 

m 

Buddhist Crisis Begins CV?i forces fired on worshipers celebrating Buddha’s birthday 

(several killed, core wounded) for no good cause. Long stand¬ 
ing antipathy toward CVN quickly turned into active opposition. 

Two SecDef Kc&orsnda First ; Directed Joint ISA/JCS Second : Requested the Office, 

for ASD/ISA development cf plans to re- l irccto- of Military 

place US forces with CVN troops Assistance, ISA, "coepletely 
as soon as possible ar.d to plan rework" the KAF prorrsa 
the vlthdrsval of 1,000 US recamcerdcd lr. the CPSVN snd 

troops, by the end of 19&3- submit new guidelines by 

l Septmber. The Secretary 
felt CPSVrt totals were too 
high (e.g., expenditures pro- 

- - --.. posed for FYs 1965-63 could be 

cut bv 3270 Million in his view) 


a 



9 Hay C3 


JCS Message 9*20 to 
CISCPAC 



11 Kay 63 Cir.CPAC Letter to JCS, 
3010 Ser OOU 7-63 


17 Kay 63 AST'ISA Ker.ortr.i--z for 
the Secretary 


29 Kay 63 OSD '?SA Keane,-* to 
CII.CIAC, 29175^- 


t 


Directed CII.CPAC to revise the 
C?SV.» ar.d proerc the vith- 

draval of 1,000 Ken by the end 
of 19^3. Force redaction van 
to be by US units (not Indi¬ 
viduals); units were to be 
replaced by specially trained 
RV..AF units. Vithdraval plana 
vere to be contingent upon 
continued progress In the 
counterinsurgency ctspaign. 

CK.CPAC reeocrer.ded sere changes, 
then approved MACV's revision of 
the CPSVI. and the KACV plan for 
withdrawal of 1,000 men. As 
Instructed, those 1,0C0 ten vere 
arc*:. 1 res. logistic and service 
support slots; actual operations 
vould be unaffected by their ab¬ 
sence. 


ISA's proposed ISMIctca 
progrse based oe the Secre¬ 
tary's Instruction was 
rejected as still tuo high. 

Cl:>CPAC vas directed to 
develop three alternative 
MAP plans tor Tim 1965-69 
based on these levels: 

$539 N (CPSV3 recesecdatloa) 
$^50 K (Ccrproalse) 

$363 N (SecDef goal) 

HAP for IT 19^ bad been set 
at $130 K. 


16 Jun 63 m-Buddhist Truce 

(State Alrrron A-^l 
to S^hassy Salmon, 

10 June) 


Reflected temporary and tenuous abatement of gS-bdttlst hostili¬ 
ties which flared up Ir. May. Tr.e truce vas repudiated sfcaat 
immediately by both sides, Buddhist alienation fn= the GEi 
polarlred: hostilities spread. 


17 Jul 63 DIA Intelligence 
Sucr.ary 


13 Jul 63 Cir.CPAC-proposej KAP 
program submitted to 
JCS 


b Aug 63 DIA Intelligence 
Bulletin 


lb Aug 63 SACSA Memoranda? 

for the Secretary 


20 Aug 63 Dies declared xartial 
lav; ordered attacks 
on Buddhist pagodas 


Reported the rl lit ary situation vta unaffected by tlx political 
crisis; SIT.; prospects for continued counterinsurgency progress 
vere “certainly better" than in 1962; VC activity vas reduced 
but VC capability essentially unimpaired. 

CEICPAC suggested military 
assistance proy es at the 
three levels set by the JCS 
but recascerded adoption of 
a fourth Plan developed by 
CImCPAC. "Pisa J* totalled 
$1)30.9 M over the five-jeer 
period. 

Rather suddenly, Viet Cong offensive actloea vere reported high 
for the third consecutive veek; the Implication vas that the VC 
vere capitalizing on the political crisis and sight step ep the 
Insurgency. 

Discounted the Importance of Increased VC activity; the coopers- 
tlve magnitude of attacks vas lav; developments did sot yet sees 
salient or lasting. 

« 

This decree plus repressive measures against the ftartrtblsts 
shattered hopes of reconciliation, and Irrevocably Isolated 
the Dies government. 


b 



20 Aug 63 JCS« 629-63 


21 Aug iZ 


27 Aug 63 


30 Aug £3 


3 Sep 63 


5 Sep £3 


• 6 Sep 63 


U Sep 63 


21 Sep £3 


27 Sep 63 


Director, DIA Kc=o- 
randvs for SecSef 


V jcs* 6^0-63 


CSD/lSA Kcrortr.dict 
for t.ne Secretory 


Recoraer.1 JccI.ef approve the 
Ci:.CFAJ/K£CV proposed pie;, for 
1,000-Bin withdrawal ir. three 
to four increments for planning 
purposes only; rccccne-.ded 
final decision or. withdrawal 
be delayed until October. 

Estimated that riear’s acta viU have "serious repercussions" 
throughout SV..: foresaw core coup and counter-coup activity. 
But reported Rtlitary operations were so far unaffected by 
these events. 



JCS added yet a fifth 
"Model «" Plan to jrCPAC's 
four alternative MAT levels. 
Providing for higher force 
levels terced necessary by 
the JCS, the Model M total 
was close to M. JCS 
rccoosendei the Model X 
Plan be approved. 


Fecorxer.ded approval of JCSM 
629-t 3* But r.o*.ed sany "units" 
to be withdraw; were ad toe 
creatiors of expendable support 
personnel, cautioned tr.at public 
reaction to "phony" withdrawal 
would be dtr.fcgir.,-: suggested 
actual strer.,rth and authorized 
ceiling levels be publicised 
and sor.itored. 


SecTeT Mooranduc to 
CJCS 


AST*/ISA Mmoraidua to 
the Secretary 


SecDcf Kcaoran&ZB 
for CJCS 


Approved Jv&t-u?»63- Advised 
JCS against creating special 
units as a rcons to cut bach 
unnecessary personnel: re¬ 
quested tne prelected "Z 
strength figures through !Qr3. 


Concurred in JCC reformer. - 
datlon with cir.or reserva¬ 
tions that the Mrdel M 
Plan for tilitary assis- 
tai.ee to r.T. be approved. 

Approved Model X Plan as 
the basis for FY 65-69 
MAP planning; advised that 
US cater lei turned over to 
R7\A7 must be charged to 
and absorbed ty t.ne author¬ 
ised Model K Plan ceilings. 


CJCS Xerartndun for 
SecDef 


Presidential Kemoran- 
dua for the SecCcf 


ASD/lSA (CDMA) "HA? 
Vletr.u=: Manpower and 
Financial Susxary* 


Forwarded the military 
strength figures 'August 
thru tecerhcr) to SecTef; 
advised that tne 1,013- 
aan withdrawal would be 
counted against the peak 
October strength (l£,"3?)« 

First increment was sched¬ 
uled for withdrawal ir. 

November, the rest ir. 

December. 

Directed McNamara and Taylor (CJCS) to personally assess the 
critical situation ir. S7*.« — both political and solitary; to 
determine what CVN action was required for change and what the 
US should do to produce such action. 

Approved MAP totals re¬ 
flected the Model H Plan: 

Ff \9ok : 1130.6 M 
FT 1965-69: 1213.6 H 
Total: $392.2 M 
The CVS force levels pro¬ 
posed were substantially 
below those of the January 
CFSVTt (fron a peak strength 
in FY 1$A of U2,500, 
levels were to fall to 

120,200 in rr 1969). 


C 



?6 Sep - SecDer'CJCS Mission 

2 Cct 63 to South Vietnam 


2 Oct 63 He.'.«n:art-Taylor Brief- 

1 r.f» for the President, 
and later, the NSC 


Positive detailed evidence presented In numerous briefings Indi¬ 
cated conditions vere good and would improve. Hence 9 the Secre¬ 
tary ordered acceleration of the planned ’J.S. force phase-out. 

Concluded the military esupalgn has made great progress and con¬ 
tinues to progress, but warned that further Blcs-Khn repression 
could change the "present favorable solitary trends." 


5 Oct 63 HcNamara-Taylor set The president approved the military recommendations aide by the 

with President and Secretary and Chairman: 

nsc 

— that *‘-n_V and Dies review charges necessary to complete 
the military campaign in I, II, and III Corps by the end 
of 19 &*, In IV Corps, by 1965: 

— that a training program be establlebed to enable RVNAF 
to take over military functions fra* the US by the end 
of 1965 wkei the bulk of US personnel could be with¬ 
drawn: 


— that tCZ) informally announce plans to withdraw 1,000 
ser. by the er.d of 19b3> 

:.o furtner reductions ir. VS strength would be cade until re- 
qulrerents of the 19ch campaign were clear. 

11 Oct 63 NSAM 2iy Approved the miltery rec0n3er.datIons contained in the KeNcaara- 

T«ylor Fepcrt: directed r.o forral announcement be cade of 
Implementation of plans to withdraw 1,000 men by the end of 
1963 . 


22 Oct t‘3 State Depertcect 
INR Memo Ef£-9> 


1 :.ov 63 Diem noverreent 
Overthrown 


20 Nov €3 All-agency Conference 
on Vietnam, Honolulu 


22 Nov 63 President gecnedy 
Assassinated 


23 Nov 63 SecDef Memorandum 
for the President 


26 Nov 63 :.SAM 273 


Assessed trends since uly 1963 as evidence of an unfavorable 
shift ir. rllitary balance. (This was one of the first indica¬ 
tions t;.at all was not as rosy as J'AW et al had led McNamara 
and Taylor to believe.) 

Tne feared pclitital chaos, civil war ar.d collapse of the war 
did not materialise immediately: US "“oven-tent was uncertain 
as to vhat the new eirecirttr.ccs meant. General Hlah headed 
the Juris rerpor.rlble for the coup. 

Ambassador Nodre assessed prospects as hopeful; reccrmcnded 
US ccrtinue the policy of eventual military wlthdravnl from 
SVN- said announced 1,000-man vithdraval was having aalutory 
effects. KATV agreed. In this light, officials agreed that 
the Accelerated Pier, ' speed-up of force withdrawal hy six 
months directed by McNamara In October) should be maintained. 
Hc'.erara verted KA? spending held close to OSD's $175.5 million 
ceiling (because of acceleration, a FI 6b HAP of $137.7 million 
looked possible). 

Oi.e result: US Government policies In general were maintained 
for the sake of continuity, to allow the new administration 
time to settle and adjust. This tendency to reinforce exist¬ 
ing policies arbitrarily. Just to keep them going, extended 
the phase-out, withdrawal and MAP concepts — probably for too 
long. 

Calling CVN political stability vital to the war and calling 
attention to GVN financial straits, the Secretary said the 
US must be prepared to increase aid to Saigon. Funding well 
above current HAP plans was envisaged. 

President Johnson approved recommendations to continue current 
policy toward Vietnam put forward at the 20 November Honolulu 
meeting: reaffirmed US objectives on withdrawal. 


d 


3 Dec 63 


5 Dec 63 

11 Dec 63 

13 Dec 63 

30 Jan Ch 

10, 11, li* 

13 Feb CU 

6 Max fk 

3-l6 

Mar 0 * 

16 Mar (i 


17 Kar tt 


Director, Far East 
Region'ISA Memoran¬ 
dum for the ASVlSA 


CINCPAC Message to JCS 


CM 30">c3 for Scc?* r 


Director, DIA Mesor&nd-s 
for tr.e Secretary 


Second Coup In Saigon 


Deputy Director, CIA 
Kcms.-ard* for SecDef, 
SecState, et al 


I 

Eighth Seclef Conference 
on Vietnam, Honolulu 


Mchemare^tylor Trip 
to Vi etnas 

SecDef X*cora-.dum for 
tr.e President; "Report 
on Trip to Vi etnas" 


KSAH 239 


In response to the President’s wish for a reappraisal of Viet¬ 
nam developments, for a "fresh new lock" at the pro: let. 
second-cchelon leaders outlined a broad Ir.terdeperircr.tal 
"Revlev of the South YI etr.em Situation.** This systematic 
effort did not c-Isirate in high level national reessesscent or 
specific policy re-orier.tation. 


Subaitted the Accelerated Model Plan version of CFSV*». Frwt 
a total of 15.?00 lr. F;’ 19.-, VS military stre.'gtn ir. Vietr.au 
would drop to 11,^00 ir. FT 195 ( vice 13,100 recosaer.ded iy 
the Model M Plan), to about 3»cCO in FY 19* a’.d £,*00 ir. 

FY lOf*. GTh force levels were a bit lower tut VV. force 
build-up a tit faster than recormer.ied ty t:ie M:del M Flan. 
«AP costs for FYs 195-199 totalled $399.- million ( vice 
$39^.2 ell lion ur.der Xcdel X plan). 


?b» e1*ust*d year-end strer.rth figure vas IS,?? 1 *. Although 
1,000 r.cn were technically viitiravr., r.o actual reduction oi 
US strength was achieved. Tr.e Lecemter figure vae not 1.0C-0 
less than the oeok October level. 


Peported the VC had improved 
posture during 19. 3, thu* .I 
(Quite a different picture h 
October; "An Overview of the 
tonally directed to the Peer 
steady ail It ary progress.) 


combat effectiveness and force 
carat ill*y was unis paired, 
ed t«*en sainted ry f-ATj;. in late 
Vietnam War, 19 0-19.3," per- 
Many, was a gloving account of 


General Kinh’s aili*ary regime was replaced by a Junta healed 
by General Khanb. 


Suspicious of progress reports, ?:/. cent a special group to 
"look at" South Yletr.sm. Its inder^’-dent evaluation revealed 
a serious and steedily deteriorating situation. Vietcong 
gains end, significantly, the ruelity and cua-tity of VT a-ns 
had increased. The Strategic Hamlet Program vas "at virtual 
standstill." The insurgency tide seemed to be "going anair.st 
OVN" in all four Corps. 


Participants arreed 
deteriorating, that 
l# 5, that the T r 
done to cane up for 


...a. * •»r . . • 

i-sur.-e*. *y we ¬ 
st imei lately 
the setbtea's) 


ary situation was definitely 
Id pro! felly continue beyond 
determine what had to be 


Personally confirmed the gravity of the Vietnam situation. 


Mr. Me* artra reported the situs* ior. vas "uncuettlonei ly" worse 
than ir. September. 'FWAr desertion, rates were up; f/.T. mili¬ 
tary position vac weak and the Y let con,;, with, increased 
support, vac ctro-g.) Cor.cl.ding that more T support vas 
necessary, the Secretary rade twelve reccmcer.dat 1 o:.s. These 
Included; 


— Mere ecorcmic assistance, nllitary training, eculpme;.t 
and advisory assistance, as needed. 

» 

— Continued high-level VS overflights of GVN border*: 
author 1-at ion for "not pursuit" and ground operations 
in Laos. 

— Preoare to initiate - or. **i? hours’ notice - Laos and 
Cambodia border control operations and retaliatory actions 
against Lortn Vietnam. 

— Make plans to initiate - or. 30 days* notice * a "program 
of Graduated Overt Military Pressures" against North 
Vietnam. 


Mr. McNamara called the polity of reducing existing YS personnel 
where Soutn Vietnamese could assate their functions "still sound" 
but said no major reductions could be expected in the near future. 
He felt YS training personnel could be substantially reduced 
before the end of 19 & 5 . 

The President approved the twelve reccooendations presented by 
Mr. McNamara and directed all agencies concerned to carry thex 
out promptly. 


e 




n Mar 6i* 


GST Messare 9C3023 
to c::.c?ac 


t Kay Ci:.^AC Message to 

ka:. (oCa^r) 

1-2 Jur. £- fptclal Meeting on 
Southeast Asia, 
Honolulu 


Kerr ally suspended five-year KA? progrtr. planning until further 
notice: said the previous plans for pausing down YS ir.i CYI% 
forces was superseded by the policy of providing South. Tietnex 
assistox.ee a: 4 support ts long as required to bring aggression . 
and terrorisi under control (as per tiSAH 253). 

Indicated growing US cllit&ry coczitrent: this ISOC-ran aug- 
tentatlon raised the total authorized level to 17,CC0. 

# 

Called in part to execlr.e the 37Y hat lor. al Campaign Plan — which was 
failing. Tne conferees agreed to Increase BYVAF effectiveness by 
extending and intensifying the YS advisory effort as K*CV 
recommended. 


25 Jun cV 


K-.rv Message 3253'V 
to JSS 


l 


Jul d 


CI’.:?AC Message tc 

JW (o 


Forsal KAJY request for 500 additional advisory personnel. His 
justification for advisors at the battalion level and for sore 
advisors at district wd sector levels was Included. Also, 30 
YS’. advisors acre requested to estehllsb a Junk Force and other 
raritire cocterirsurger.cy ceasurcs. 

ClhCPAC reccrcnendec approval of the XACV proposal for lntcnsl- 
ficetior. of YS advisory efforts. 


15 Jul d Salgor. DOTT- IS" 


It Jul cb 


K-~i Message cl^C to 

ci:.:pac (it 10-5:) 


Ambassador Taylor reported that revised VC strength estimates 
row put the enemy force between 2 3 ,COD and 3**C03. .**o cause 
for tlsn, he said the new estinete did demonstrate the xa$?»i» 
tude of the prohltn and the need to raise the level of YS/GVU 
efforts, "aylor thoughts YS strength increase to 21,0Cv by 
the end of the year would te sufficient. 

XACV requested 3»2Y0 person: el to support the expansion (by 900) 
of YS advisory efforts — ox **,200 rare ten over the .next nine 
tenths. 


r Jul Cl 


ry^-r^ 

U?i2ic:) 


/zb asst dor Taylor concurred in RATY's proposed increase, recca- 
rer.dcd^rcr.pt epprcr/al and action. 


21 


Jul 


ft 


State 205 to Seigcr. 


Reported Presidential approval (at the 21 July hSC meeting) of 
the M'J.' deployment paratge. 


fee i'- 


further Increases 


Total YS strength was 23,003: further deployments were on the 
way. 
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IV. B. 4. 


PHASED WiraDRftm OF U.S. FORCES 

1962-1964 


INTRODUCTION 


Frc.a mid-1962 to early 1964 the U.S. government went through a formal 
planning process, ostensibly designed to disengage the U.S. from direct and 
large-scale military involvement in Vietnam. In retrospect, this experi¬ 
ence falls into place as a more or less isolated episode of secondary im¬ 
portance; eventually abortive, it had little impact on the evolution of the 
Vietnam war. It does, however, serve as a vehicle for understanding one 
long phase of the war and the U.S. role in it. 

The genesis lay in a conjuncture of circumstances during the first 
half of 1962 that prompted 'the U.S. to shift its Vietnam perspective 
from the hitherto restricted one of largely tactical responses to current, 
localized, and situational requirements, to fitting these to more strate¬ 
gic and purposeful long-range courses of action. The expanded perspective 
was programmatic in outlook, and oriented toward specific gpals — end 
the insurgency and withdraw militarily frc-m Vietnam. 


At the outset, the motivation for the idea of phased withdrawal cf 
U.S. forces was threefold: in part, the belief that developments in Viet¬ 
nam itself were going well; in part, doubt over the efficacy of using U.S. 
forces in an internal war; and in part, the demands of other crises in the 
world that were more important to Washington than Vietnam. In the course 
of materializing into policy and assuming fern as plans, these premises were 
transformed into conclusions, desiderata institutionalized as objectives, 
and wish took on the character and force of imperative. 


For example, in March 1962, Secretary Mchamara testified before Con¬ 
gress that he was "optimistic” over prospects for U.S. success in aiding 
Vietnam, and "encouraged at the progress the South Vietnamese are making.” 

He expressed conviction that the U.S. would attain its objectives there. 

But he emphasized that the U.S. strategy was to avoid participating directly 
in the war while seeking an early military conclusion: 1 / 


”l would say definitely we are approaching it from the 
point of view of trying to clean it up, and terminating sub¬ 
version, covert aggression, and combat operations.... 

* 

”.. .We are wise to carry on the operations against the 
Communists in that area by assisting native forces rather than 
by using U.S. forces for combat. 
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"Not only does that release U.S. forces for use elsewhere 
in tile world or for stationing in the United States, "but also 
it is probably the most effective way to combat the Communist 
subversion and covert aggression. To introduce white forces — 
U.S. forces — in large numbers there today, while it might 
have an initial favorable military impact would almost certainly 
lead to adverse political and in the long run adverse military 
operations. And therefore, we think the program we are carrying 
out is the most effective one and certainly it is directed toward 
termination of operations as rapidly as possible.” 


In late spring of 1962, the military situation in South Vietnam showed 
hopeful signs of at last having turned a corner. The various programs 
under way, initiated the previous fall.as a result of decisions in KSAM 
lib. Ill ,appeared to be hearing out the basic soundness of the new approach. 
Assessments and evaluations being reported from the field indicated a 
pattern of progress on a broad front, and their consistency through time 
reinforced the impression. By mid-year the prospects looked bright. 
Continuing favorable developments new held forth the premise of eventual 
success, and to many the end of the insurgency seemed in sight. This 
optimism was not without the recognition that there were unsolved politi¬ 
cal problems and serious soft spots in certain areas of the military 
effort. Bat U.S. leadership, both on the scene in Vietnam as well as in 
Washington, was confident and cautiously optimistic. In some quarters, 
even a measure of eunhoria obtained. 


At the same time, events outside Vietnam, some of them ostensibly 
unrelated, were asserting a direct ana immediate relevance for U.S. policy 
and strategy in Vietnam. As competing priorities, they far overshadowed 
Vietnam. In the larger scheme of things, an indefinite military commit¬ 
ment in Southeast Asia, was being relegated perforce to a parenthetical 
diversion the nation could then ill afford. More central issues in Berlin, 
Cuba, and in Laos were at stake, perhaps even to the extent of survival. 


Looming foremost was the Berlin problem. Fraught with grave over¬ 
tones of potential nuclear confrontation with the USSR, it reached crisis 
proportions in the spring of 1962 over the air corridor issue, and after 
a temporary lull, flared anew in early summer. By the first of July it 
was again as tense as ever. U.S. reserves had been recalled to active 
duty, additional forces were deployed to Europe, and domestic Civil Defense 
activities, including shelter construction programs, were accelerated. 

The burgeoning Cuba problem too was taking on a pressing urgency by 
virtue of both its proximity and growing magnitude. ' The Castro aspects 
alone were becoming more them a vexing localized embarrassment. Given 
the volatile Caribbean political climate, Cuban inspired mischief could 
raise tensions to the flash point momentarily. Moreover, by early summer 
of 1962 increasing evidence of Soviet machinations to exploit Cuba mili- . 
tariiy was rapidly adding an alarming strategic dimension. Though the 





nature and full significance of these latter developments would not be 
revealed until the climactic Cuban Missile Crisis a few months later, the 
U.S. was already apprehensive of serious danger on its very doorstep. 
Official interpretive evaluations at the time saw an intimate causal nexus 
between Berlin and Cuba. 

Finally, another set of factors altering the strategic configuration 
in Southeast Asia and affecting the U.S. position there also cane to a 
head in .^id-summer of 1?62. These were developments regarding Laos, which 
impinged upon and helped reshape the U.S. relationship toward Vietnam. 

In the fall of IjSl and through the spring of 1962 the U.S., its objec¬ 
tives frustrated in Laos, had decided to salvage as much as possible by 
settling for neutralization. After lengthy and complex diplomatic maneuver¬ 
ing, this was essentially achieved by early summer. On 23 July 1962 the 
14-naticn declaration and protocol on the neutrality of Laos was signed 
formally, ending the 15-month Geneva Conference on Laos. The outcome 
had at once the effect of extricating the U.S. from one insoluble dilemma 
and serving as a stark object lesson for another. The Laos settlement 
now both allowed the U.S. a free hand to concentrate on Vietnam and pro¬ 
vided the incentive and determination to bring to a close its mili tary 
commitment there as well — but this time successfully. 

It was in this spirit and context that the U.S. decided to pursue 
actively the policy objective of divesting itself of direct military involve 
ir.ent of U.S. personnel in the Vietnam insurgency. The aim was to create 
militarily favorable conditions so that further U.S. military involvement 
would no longer be needed. To this end, two prerequisites had to be satis¬ 
fied: bringing the insurgency effectively under control; and simultaneously 
developing a militarily viable South Vietnam capable of carrying its own 
defense burden without U.S. military help. In phase with the progress 
toward both these goals, there then could be proportionate reductions in 
U.S. forces. 

THE SBCHZ~A?.Y 0? DETZHSE HONOLULU DECISION 0? JULY 1962 2/ 

In July 1962, as the prospect of the neutralization of Laos by the 
Geneva Conference becane imminent, policy attention deliberately turned 
toward the remaining Vietnam problem. At the behest of the President, 
the Secretary of Defense undertook to reexamine the situation there and 
address himself to its future — with a view to assuring that it be brought 
to a successful conclusion within a reasonable time. Accordingly, he 
called a full-dress conference on Vietnam at CIKCPAC Headquarters in Hawaii. 
On 23 July, the same day that the l4-nation neutralization declaration 
on Laos was formally signed in Geneva, the Sixth Secretary of Defense 
Conference convened in Honolulu. 


The series of briefings and progress reports presented at the con¬ 
ference depicted a generally favorable situation. Things were steadily 
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improving and promised to continue. Most programs underway were moving 
forward, as the statistical indicators clearly demonstrated, loose 
directly related to prosecution of the counterinsurgency effort showed 
measurable advances being made toward winning the war. Programs for ex¬ 
panding and improving RVK&F capability were likewise coming along well, . 
and in most cases, were ahead of schedule. Confidence and optimism pre¬ 
vailed. 

Impressed, Mr. I-'cITamara acknowledged that the "tremendous progress" 
in the past six months was gratifying. He noted, however, that these 
achievements had been the result of short-term ai hoc actions on a crash 
basis. Hhat was needed now was to conceive a long-range concerted pro¬ 
gram of systematic measures for training and equipping the HVSSJ and for 
phasing out major U.S. advisory and logistic support activities. The 
Secretary then asked how long a period it would take before the VC could 
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the Civil Guard, and the Self-Defense Corpus became fully operational and 
began to press the VC in all areas. 

m 

» 

The Secretary said that a conservative view had to be taken and to 
assume it would take three years instead of cr.e, that is, by the latter 
part of 1?65. He observed that it might be difficult to retain public 
support fcr U.S. operations in Vietnam indefinitely. Political pressures 
would build up as losses continued. Therefore ' } he concluded, planning 
must be undertaken now and a program devised to phase out U.S. military 
involvement. He, therefore, directed that a comprehensive long-range 
program be developed fcr building up South Vietnamese military capability 
for taking over defense responsibilities and phasing out the U.S. role, 
assuming that it would require approximately three years (end l$-o5) for 
the RViCriT to be trained to the point that they could cope with the VC. 

The program was to include training requirements, equipment requirements, 
U.S. advisory requirements, and U.S. units. 


For the record, the formulation of the 
tives for action to be taken resulting from 


decisions made and the direc¬ 
tive Conference was as follows: 


a. Prepare plans for the gradual scaling down of USM4C7 
during the next 3-year period, eliminating U.S. units 
and detachments as Vietnamese were trained to perform 
their functions. 

b. Prepare programs with the objective of giving South 
Vietnam an .adequate military capability without the 
need for special U.S. military assistance, to include 
(l) a long-range training program to establish an 
officer corps able to manage GVN military operations, 
and (2) a long-range program and requirements to provide 
the necessary materiel to make possible a turnover to 
RVMF three years from July 1962. 
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The U.S. Military Assistance Advisory Group, Vietnam, had been 
augmented in 1961 by aviation, communications, and intelligence units, 
as veil as by Special Forces and other advisers. The Secretary of 
Defense plainly intended that plans be devised for terminating the 

mission of the augmenting units. 

* 

Three days later on 26 July, the JCS formally directed CINCPAC 
to develop a Comprehensive Plan for South Vietnam (CPSVIJ) in accordance 
with the Secretary's decisions of 23 July. 3/ CINCPAC, in turn, so 
instructed CG-IUSMACY on l4 August, at the same time furnishing addi¬ 
tional guidance and terms of reference elaborating on the original SecDef 
decisions at Honolulu and the JCS directive. The stated objective of the 
CPSvi: vas given as: 


Develop a capability within military and para-military 
forces of the GVN by the end of Cl 65 that will help the GVN 
to achieve the strength necessary to exercise permanent and 
continued sovereignty over that part of Vietnam which lies 
below the demarcation line without the need for continued U.S. 
special military assistance. 


Development of the plan was to be based on the following assump¬ 
tions: 

a. The insurgency will be under control at the end of three 
years (end of CY 65 ). 

b. Extensive U.S. support will continue to be required during 
the three year period, both to bring the insurgency under 
control and to prepare GVN forces for early take-over of 
U.S. activities. 


c. Previous MAP funding ceilings for SVK are not spolicable. 
Program those items essential wo do this job. kf 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGN PLAN 


Planning, in two complementary modes, got underway immediately. 
Concurrently with development of the unilateral U.S. CPSVIJ, USMACV 
planners prepared a concept and proposed outline of a GVN National Cam¬ 
paign Plan (NCP) for launching an integrated nation-wide campaign of 
offensive military operations to eliminate the insurgency and restore 
the country to GVN control. A central purpose was to reorganize and 
redispose the VKAF and streamline the chain of command, in order to 
improve responsiveness, coordination, and general effectiveness of the 
military effort against the VC. Greater-authority would be centralized 
in the Vietnamese Joint General Staff (JGS); Corps Tactical Zones (CTZs) 
would be increased from three to four; and each CTZ would have its own . 
direct air and naval support. 
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Over and above organizational considerations, the NCP provided for 
systematic intensification of aggressive operations in all CTZs to keep 
the VC off balance, while simultaneously conducting clear and hold opera¬ 
tions in support of the expanding Strategic Hamlet Program. Priority 
of military tasks vas first to concentrate 6n areas north of Saigon, 
then gradually shift toward the south to Saigon and the Delta. 5/ 

The proposed NCP vas submitted to the GVN in October and a month 
later was adopted in concept and outline. On 26 November, President Dion 
promulgated the necessary implementing decrees and directives to effect 
the reorganization of the SVN armed forces and realign the chain of com¬ 
mand. An integrated Joint Operations Center (JOC) vas also established and 
became operational on 20 December, with representation from JGS and its 
counterpart in USMACV to centralize control over current operations. She 
follov:ing January the draft of a detailed implementing plan for the NCP 
itself was completed and subsequently approved. 6/ 

COKPPiEHEITSIVE PLAN POR SOUTH VIETNAM 


Meanwhile, the first cut at the CP SVN vas also completed by the KACV 
planners. It was forwarded to CINCPAC on 7 December, but CINCPAC, upon 
reviewing the proposed plan, considered it infeasible because of the high 
costs involved and the marginal capacity of the R7IA? to train the neces¬ 
sary personnel in the required skills within the time frame specified. As 
a result of CINCPAC's reaction to the initial version, the CPSVi! vas revised 
and resubmitted by C0MJSMAC7 on 19 January 1963 . 7/ Trie new CPSVN covered 

the period IT 1963-1963. In transmitting it, C02USHACV recommended that 
future Military Assistance Programs (MAPs) be keyed therefore to the CPSVN. 
He also indicated that the CPSVi! had been coordinated with the Ambassador, 
who concurred in it. 8/ 


Force levels laid out in the CPSVI* provided for total personnel 
increases reaching a peak of 453,000 (regular and para-military) in FT 64, 
with RVKAF manning strength raised from 215,000 to a peak of 230,000 in 
the same FI period ana remaining on that plateau thereafter. Order of 
magnitude costs (in $ millions) of the CPSVN would corse to: 


FI 63 FI 64 FI 65 


FI 66 


IT 67 


FI 63 


TOTAL 


187 


218 


153 


138 


169 


113 


978 


CINCPAC approved the CPSVN as submitted and sent it on to the JCS. 
However, in the interim, OSD had issued dollar guidelines for MAP planning 
for Vietnam. The ceilings indicated therein were significantly at variance 
with the costing figures employed by MACV in developing the CPSVN. 9/ When 
CINCPAC forwarded the plan, therefore, he went to considerable lengths to 
explain the discrepancies and to support and justify the higher costs. 
Comparison of the DOD dollar guidelines with the CPSVN, projected through 
FI 69 , showed a net difference of approximately 66 million dollars, with 
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the preponderance of the increase occurring in FY 64. 10/ Most of 
this difference vas accounted for by additional Packing-Creting-Handling- 
Transportation (PCKF) costs associated with the CPSVK but not accommodated 
in the DOD guideline figures. 

The body of the CPSWJ laid out the costs in relation to the DOD 
dollar guidelines, as follows: 


CPSVri - DOD DOLLAR GIUDELHES COST COMPARISOK ($ millions) 



fy 64 

FY 65 

FY 66 

FY 67 

FY 68 

FY 69 

TOTAL 

CPSVif* 

*216 

153 

138" 

" 169 

113 

no 

901 

DOD Guidelines 

160 

lop 

160 

150 

l40 

122 

897 

Difference 

755 

-12 

-22 

+19 

-27 

-12 

+4 

PCKT Added 

+11 

+11 

+11 

+11 

+10 

+8 

+62 

Difference 

+69 

-1 

-11 

+30 

-17 


-77 

+66 


^Excludes PCET. 


* 

The rationale offered vas that, in order to prosecute the counter-insurgency 
to a successful conclusion, while at the same time building up GW capability 
to allovr early withdrawal of U.S. forces, the nojor costs of the program had 
to be expressed into the FT 63-65 tine frame, with a particular increase in 
FY 64 and another following U.S. withdrawal in FY 67. ll/ But clearly most 
of the greater cost throughout the period reflected FCHT. 


The pattern of force levels for all South Vietnamese 
CPSVU provided for, including the separate non-MAP funded 
lar Defense Group, is shown in Figure 1. 


forces that the 
Civilian Irregu 
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STRENGTH (thousands) 








Since the ultimate objective of the CPSVl'J vas early withdrawal of 
U.S. special military assistance, the plan provided for phasing out U.S. 
advisory forces. The affected major commands of USMACV that would largely 
not be required after FY 66 were: 

lj 

1. The U.S. Karine Element which provided helicopter trans¬ 
portation support. 

2. The 2d Air Division which provided the USAF portion of the 
special military assistance support performed in SVH. This 
support included "Farragate" (Fighter), "Mule Train" (Trans¬ 
portation), and "Able Kable" (Reconnaissance). It also 
provided USAF administration and logistical support for USAF 
personnel and equipment engaged in special military assistance 
to SVK. 

3. U.S. Army Support Group Vietnam (USASGV) which provided the 
U.S. Army portion of the special military assistance support 
for SYI; (except that performed by KAAC- and Headquarters KACV), 
including helicopter and fixed wing air transportation, signal 
communications, and special forces. It also provided U.S. 
administrative and logistical support for assigned and attached 
personnel and equipment engaged in the special military assistance. 

4. Headquarters Support Activity Saigon (H3AS) which provided 
administrative support to the U.S. Headquarters and other U.S. 
government sponsored agencies and activities located in Saigon. 

5* KAAG Vietnam would have its strength reduced by one-half after 
FY 65 . Only 1,500 KAAG personnel were to retain in country 
after FY 63. 

The target schedule for U.S. force withdrawal, as then forecast, is 
contained in Figure 2. 12/ 
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(thousands) 


ORGANIZATION 

m3 

FY64 

FY65 

* 

FY66 

FY67 

FY68 

HQ USMACV 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.1 

.0 

.0 

HQ MAAG 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

2D AIR DIV 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

1.1 

.0 

.0 

USASG (V) 

5.1 

5.5 

5.5 

2.7 

.0 

.0 

USMC HELICOPTER UNIT 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.0 

.0 

.0 

HSA5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.3 

.0 

.0 

TOTAL 

11.6 

12.2 

12.2 

5.9 

1.6 

1.5 


12 - 9 - 68-2 


FIGURE 2 CPSVN - Forecast of Phase-Out of U.S. Forces (U) 
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On 7 March 1963, the JCS accepted the MACV CPSVN in toto and for¬ 
warded it to the Secretary of Defense. They recommended approval, and 
proposed that it be the basis for both revising the FY 64 MAP and develop¬ 
ment of the FY 65-69 MAPs. They requested an early decision cn the CPSVH 
because the greatest increase v?ould occur in the FY 64 MAP. The JCS fully 
supported the higher costs of the CPSVN above the DOD dollar guidelines. 13/ 


In OSD, the proposed CPSVN underwent staffing review in ISA MA Plans 
and elsewhere. Draft responses to the JCS were prepared and then with¬ 
drawn. Secretary McNamara was not satisfied with either the high funding 
levels or the adequacy of the plan regarding exactly how the RVN forces 
were to take over from the U.S. to effect the desired phase-out of the 
U.S. military comitment. In mid-April he decided to withhold action 
pending full review of the CPSVi'J at another Honolulu conference which he 
expressly scheduled for that purpose for 6 May. Meantime, the various OSD 
agencies concerned were instructed to prepare detailed analyses and back¬ 
ground studies for him. 14/ 


The main focus of interest of the Secretary of Defense was on the policy 
objective behind the CPSVN, namely, to reduce systematically the scale of 
U.S. involvement until phased out completely. However, the beginnings of 
a counter-current were already evident. New demands for increases all 
around were to overwhelm, the phasing out objective. Ad hoc requirements 
for more U.S. forces were being generated piecemeal, each in its own right 
sufficiently reasonable and so honored. This current, counter-current 
dynamic can be illustrated well by Mr. Mchamors 1 s decisions of late March. 

As part of the Secretary's policy of demanding strict accounting and tight 
control on authorized U.S. in-country strength ceilings, he asked for the 
latest reading on projected U.S. military strength to be reached in Vietnam. 
He was reassured by the Chairman, JCS, that the estimated peak would not 
exceed 15,640 personnel. Yet, on this very same day, the Secretary approved 
a substantial force augmentation, requested earlier, for FAK’GATS and air¬ 
lift support, involving 111 additional aircraft and a total of approximately 
1475 additional personnel. 15/ Other similar special requirements and ad 
hoc approvals soon were to follow. 


As sg c ioin ents of continuing favorable developments in the improving 
Vietnam situation in the spring of 1963 seemed to warrant more than ever 
going ahead with the planned phase out. The general tenor of appraisals 
at the USMACV level were that the HVESF had regained the initiative from 
the VC and that the GVN position had improved militarily, economically, 
and politically. Evaluations expressed in the "Summary of Highlights" 
covering the first year of MACV's existence cited in detail the record of 


the increasing scale, frequency, and effectiveness of RVHAF operations, 
while those of the VC were declining. Casualty ratios favored RVHAF by 
more than two to one, and the balance of weapons captured vs weapons lost 
had also shifted to the GVN side. Cited as perhaps the most significant 
progress was the Strategic Hamlet Program. The future looked even brighter, 
e.g., "...barring greatly increased resupply and reinforcement of the Viet 
Cong by infiltration, the military phase of the war can be virtually won 

in 1963." 16/ . 
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Other evaluations, though more conservative, still tended to corr¬ 
oborate this optimism. EIE 53-63* issued 17 April 1963, found no particular 
deterioration or serious problems in the military situation in South Viet¬ 
nam; on the contrary, it saw some noticeable improvements and general 
progress over the past year. The worst that it could say was- that the 
situation "remains fragile." 17,/ 

SECRETARY OF D3FEHIS5 KOi’OUJLU DECISIONS OF HAY 1963. 


At the 6 May Honolulu Conference, briefing reports again confirmed 
gratifying progress in the military situation. Addressing the CPSVN, 

Mr. McKamara questioned the need for more Vietnamese forces in FY 63 (22k.k 
thousand) than the present level of 215 thousand. His reasoning was that 
a poor nation of 12 million like Vietnam could not support that many men 
under aims. Qualitatively, furthermore, the planned evolution of VIIAF 
seemed overanbitious in terms of sophisticated weaponry such as fighter 
aircraft. In sum, the Secretary felt the CP3YI7 assumed an unrealistically 
high force level for the SVK military establishment and assigned it equip¬ 
ment that was both unduly complicated to operate and expensive to procure 
and maintain. 


Based on these considerations, the Secretary of Defense concluded that, 
if the insurgency came under control in FY 65 as anticipated, the U.S. 1-LAP 
investment in SYI< thereafter sh raid not be more then at the rate of about 


$50 million per year. In his view, thus, the 
the CPSVIT for the period FY 65 through FY 63 
than an acceptable program. 


$573 million 
as at lc-amt 


MAP proposed in 
$270 million higher 


With regard to phasing out U.S. forces, the Secretary of Defense stated 
that the pace contemplated in the CF3VK was too slow. He wanted it revised 
to accomplish a more rapid withdrawal by accelerating training programs in 
order to speed up replacement of U.S. units by G717 units as fast as possible. 
While recognizing that ths build-up of EVL7.F was inherently a slow process, 
he stressed that in the instance of scene U.S. units which had been in SVK 
since 1961, it would be possible more rapidly to transfer functions to Viet¬ 
namese. Specifically toward this end, he decided that 1,000 IMS. military 
personnel should be withdrawn from South Vietnam by the end of CY 63 and 
directed that concrete plans be so drawn up. 18/ 


On returning to Washington the Secretary of Defense instructed the 
ASD(lSA) on 8 May to develop, in coordination with the Joint Staff, a plan 
for replacing U.S. forces currently deployed in Vietnam with indigenous SVK 
forces as rapidly as possible, and particularly, to prepare a plan for with¬ 
drawing 1,000 U.S. troops before the end of 1965. In another memorandum 
the same day to the ASD(lSA) regarding the MAP, he noted that "the plan 
needs to be completely reworked." He therefore instructed ISA also to 
develop a new, lower MAP for Vietnam for the period FY 65 through 69, 
requesting that the ISA recommendations be submitted by the first of 
September. 19/ 


w 
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A day later, on 9 Kay, the JCS formally directed CIKCPAC to take 
the necessary actions resulting from the Honolulu Conference and revise 
the CP3VW. Guidance and terms of reference were provided reflecting the 
Secretary of Defense reactions and specifying the decisions reached. 
Singled out especially was the requirement for U.S. force withdrawal. 

The JCS directive read: 


As a matter of urgency a plcn for the withdrawal of about 
1,000 U.S. troops before the end of the year should be developed 
based upon the assumption that the progress of the counter¬ 
insurgency campaign would warrant such a move. Plans should be 
based upon withdrawal of US units (as opposed to individuals) 
by replacing then with selected and specially trained RVKAF units. 20/ 

CCMUSMACV in turn was tasked to draft the revised CPSVK and prepare a 
plan for the 1000-men reduction. C3KCPAC, after some changes and revisions, 
concurred in the proposed plans and forwarded them to the JCS on 11 Kay. 

The revised outline CPSVK now provided for the following SVK force levels 
(in thousands): 




FY 64 

FY 65 

fy-66 

FY 67 FY 68 

FY 69 

Total 

Military 






and Para-military 

447.4 

445.5 

362.9 

317.1 263.8 

214.7 

MAP le 

vels provide 

id for were 

as folio*. 

*s (in $ 

millions): 


FY 64 

FY 65 

FY 66 

FY 67 

FY 63 

i:I 69 Grand Total 

178.9 

1^9.0 

130.3 

120.4 

100.5 

85.0 

764.1 

The pr 

opcsed plan 

for witr.dra 

rwal of t: 

4 — J. - » W 

increment of U. 

,S. forces. 


compliance with instructions, emphasized units rather than individuals, but 
the list of so-called "units" scheduled to be included were all smaller than 
company size. All Services were represented. The criteria employed, also 
based on earlier guidance, were to select most of the personnel from service 
support and logistics skills most easily spared and whose release would have 
least effect on operations. The total cane to 1,003 U.S. military personnel 
to be withdrawn from South Vietnam by the end of December 1963 . 21 / 


1-LAP PLAKKIKG 


ISA meanwhile developed tentative dollar guidelines for MAP planning 
for Vietnam. The first cut, based on the Secretary of Defense's own sug¬ 
gested total for the FY 65-69 period, was rejected by the Secretaiy of 
Defense as too high and returned, vith various desired reductions entered 
by the Secretary of Defense. 22/ Reconciling the MAP with the CPSVK 
proved to be a difficult problem. As CPSVK succeeded, it was logical 
that MAP would have to increase; yet CPSVK tried to cut back MAP as well. 
For instance, the contemplated phase-out of U.S. artillery-spotter aircraft 
squadrons entailed an add-on to MAP to accommodate the squadron's equip¬ 
ment and maintenance after transfcrral to the Vietnamese. 

» • 
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Toward the end of May the MAP dollar ceiling for FY 64 was estab¬ 
lished at $l80 million. But for the period after FY 64 both the MAP 
and the CPSVN were far from being settled. On 29 May CIKCPAC was directed' 
to develop three alternative plans in comparative terms based on the fol¬ 
lowing total dollar levels for the FY 65-69 period: 

a. $585 million (derived from the current proposed CPSViO. 

b. $450 million (compromise). 

c. $365 million (SecDef goal). 

Ponding guidelines for each of the three versions were provided as follows: 


Plan ($ millions) 

FY 65 

535 

.150 

450 

150 

365 

125 


Implied was that a choice would 


IY 66 

FY 67 

FY 68 

FY 69 

130 

120 

100 

85 

120 

70 

60 

50 

90 

50 

50 

50 

iade somewhere w. 

ith'in this 

range. 23/ 


A new, complex MAP-CPS7I! planning cycle was thus set in motion that 
would not fully run its course for almost a year longer. CIKCFAC responded 
by preparing the comparative analysis of the alternative MAP levels, as 
instructed, but besides the three plans required, introduced a fourth ver¬ 
sion developed by the Joint Staff and identified as "plan J," which fell 
mid-range and car.e to $450.9 million. Submitted to the JCS on 18 July, 
the four plans were reviewed at length, with the upshot that the JCS added 
a fifth plan identified as the "Model K plan," the total cost of which fell 
closer to the bottom-range figure but still came to $~C0 million. It pro¬ 
vided for higher force levels deemed necessary during the critical period 
FY 65 and FY 66, and thus go above the Secretary of Defense desired ceiling 
of $385 million. The breakout of the Model M Plan was as follows: 


SVH military strength 

FY 65 

FY 66 

FY 67 

FY 68 

I Y C9 

■ ■■■* 

(thousands) 

225.5 

225.5 

148.8 

122.0 

121.2 

MAP costs ($ millions) 

145.2 

117.2 

51.2 

4p.l 

41.3 


All five plans were forwarded by the JCS on 27 August, with the recommenda¬ 
tion that the Secretary of Defense approve the Model M Plan. 24/ 


ISA concurred in the JCS recommendation with certain minor reserva¬ 
tions, 25/ and on 6 September, the Secretary of Defense accordingly 
approved the Model M Plan as a basis for development of the IT 65-69 MAPs. 
However, the Secretary at the same time advised the JCS that U.S. materiel 
turned over to SVH units would henceforth he charged to the MAP. Such costs 






therefore would have to be absorbed within the authorized Model Plan ceilings. 26/ 

Nonetheless, there were still further refinements made. As finally 
published, the approved MAP reflecting the.Model K Plan version of the 
CPSVii provided for the following SYM active military strength levels (in 
thousands): 



FY 64 

FY 65 

FY 66 

FY 67 

FY 68 

FY 69 

ARVK 

207.5 

201.3 

177.5 

124.5 

104.8 

103.9 

Total (All Services 

442.5 

437.0 

340.2 

142.1 

122.2 

120.2 


regular and para-military) 


Costing levels were as follows (in $ millions): 

FY 64 FY 65 FY 65 FY 67 FY 63 FY 69 total 
180.6 153.0 107.T 1)6.2 44.6 40.7 392.2 


This final product represented a radical reduction in both force levels and 
financial investment after FY 66, consistent with the Administration's 
original policy goal of ending the war and the U.S. military involvement 
by December 1965 . 27/ 


1000-MAN WITHDRAWAL PLAN 


Meanwhile, planning for the 1000-man withdrawal directed by the 
Secretary of Defense on 6 May was split off from the CFSi'll proper and 
the MAP, and was being treated as a separate entity. On 20 August, the 
JCS, concurring in the proposed plan developed by CCrjSIACV and CII.'CPAC, 
forwarded it to the Secretary of Defense. They recommended approval at 
this time for planning purposes only; final decision wr-s to depend upon 
circumstances as they developed. The JCS also seconded Cl: .'CP AC 1 s added 
proposal to withdraw the 1030 troops in three or four increments, rather 
than all at one time. The reasons given were that this would be more 
practical and efficient for the U.S., would minimise the impact on on-going 
military operational activities within South Vietnam, and would afford the 
opportunity for "news prominence and coverage over an extended period of 
time." 28/ 


ISA, with certain reservations, recommended approval of the withdrawal 
plan submitted by JCS. ISA pointed out to the Secretary of Defense that the 
plan as it stood would not draw all of the 1000 troops from U.S. units that 
were to be relieved by adequately trained SVN units, as had been intended. 
Many of the so-called "units" designated therein actually were not bona 
fide existing units but were specially formed "service support units" made 
up of random individuals most easily spared throughout USMACV. ISA cau¬ 
tioned that the arbitrary creation of such ad hoc "units" solely for the 
purpose of the withdrawal might backfire in press reaction. ISA also recom¬ 
mended, in order to show credibly that the final year-end U.S. in-country 
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strength had dropped by 1000 from peak strength, that U.S. military 
strength figures in Vietnam be made public, and that the actual strength 
as veil as the authorized ceilings at any given time be carefully*moni¬ 
tored to insure that the desired reductions were indeed achieved. 2 / 

A feu days later the Secretary of Defense approved the 1000-man with¬ 
drawal plan forwarded in JCSM- 629-63 as recommended. He agreed, however, 
with ISA and advised the JCS against creating special units if their only 
purpose was to be a holding unit as a vehicle for withdrawal of individuals. 
He also requested that he he provided with a projection of U.S. military 
strength in South Vietnam, by month, for the period September through 
December 1963 . 30/ 

' * 

n 

The following week the Chairman, JCS, responded to the Secretary of 
Defense’s request and furnished the following projection of end-of-month • 

U.S. military strengths in South Vietnam: 

* 


August — 16,201 

September— 16,^3 

* 

October — 16,732 
Hovember — l 6 ,l L 56 
December — 15,732 


It was noted that the planned 1000-can withdrawal would represent a reduc¬ 
tion based on the October peak strength. The first increment of 276 
personnel would be withdrawn during November and the remaining increments 
in December. 31/ This, as it turned out, was destined to be changed 
somewhat before the withdrawal was executed. 


TEE BUDDHIST CRISIS 


While the CPSVH-MAP and withdrawal planning were going on, significant 
developments altering the character of the entire situation to which the 
planning effort was addressed—in fact threatening to invalidate the very 
premises from which the planning sprung—were occurring within South Vietnam. 
The Buddhist crisis was rocking the foundations of what precarious political 
stability the Diem government enjoyed and there was growing concern about 
its effect on the prosecution of the war against the VC and on improve¬ 
ments of KVNAF. 

• » 

% 

, A series of incidents beginning early in May revealed the deep divisions 
between militant Buddhist factions, who purported to speak for the hulk of 
the South Vietnamese population, and the Government. lack of popular support 
for the Diem regime had now turned to open opposition. As passions flared 
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and Buddhist activism vas met vith increasingly severe countermeasures, 
violence spread and grew more serious. A tenuous truce vas reached briefly 
between Buddhist leaders end the GVN on 10 June (formally signed on 16 June) 
in a mutual effort to reduce tensions—but proved short-lived. Almost 
immediately the actions of both sides repudiated the agreements. 32/ 

The U.S. began to be apprehensive about the possible consequences of 
the Diem government falling as the result of a coup. By early July, the 
crisis was recognized as serious at the highest levels of the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment. 33/ 


Through mid-July assessments remained reasonably reassuring. There 
was little evidence of impact on the military sector. In fact, indications 
pointed to the military situation continuing to improve. DIA reported on 
17 July that the general level of VC-initiated actions during the first 
six months of 1963 was considerably lower than for the same period the 
year before. Battalion and company-size attacks were at about half the 
1962 level. It was noted, however, that despite reduced activity, VC 
capability remained essentially unimpaired. Regarding the progress of 
South Vietnamese counterinsurgency efforts, the DIA evaluation was cau¬ 
tiously optimistic: though there was still a long way to go, GVN prospects 
"are certainly better, than they were one year ago." 3^/ 


Quite abruptly, a disturbing element began to emerge, little more 
than two weeks later, the DIA Intelligence Bulletin of k August reported' 
a significant increase in the level of VC offensive actions. Moreover, 
the rate vas high for the third week in a row since raid-July. 35/ The 
clear implication was that the VC at last were taking advantage of the 
opportunity presented by the Buddhist crisis. It had been expected— 
and feared—that they would see}: to hasten political collapse and exploit 
whatever military vulnerabilities there were. The U.S. was thus justifi¬ 
ably concerned lest the recent revived VC aggressiveness be the opening 
phase of a stepped up insurgency. Within ten days of this DIA report, 
however, a reevaluation of the significance to be attached to the increased 
rate of enemy actions allayed fears somewhat. On 14 August, SACSA, reporting 
to the Secretary of Defense, discounted the upsurge in VC activity over the 
past month. Its magnitude, comparatively, was below the average of the 
preceding year and fell far short of the previous high. In this perspective, 
SACSA saw no cause to read undue implications into developments that were 
as yet neither particularly salient nor of long duration. 36/ 


The political crisis meanwhile took a turn for the worse. President 
Diem, in an attempt to regain control, declared martial law on 20 August. 

The decree vas accompanied by forcible entry into pagodas and mass arrests 
of Buddhist leaders and laity, and was immediately followed by a series of 
preemptory repressive measures. Any hope of reconciliation was now shattered, 
and the Diem government was irrevocably isolated. 
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The Director, DIA, in a special report to the Secretary of Defense, 
expressed concern that the declaration of martial lav "will have serious 
repercussions throughout the country." He foresaw further coup or counter¬ 
coup activity in the making, though for the time being the military had 
effectively assumed full control. So far, he saw little mil itary effect 
on the war effort; relatively feu troops had been withdrawn from normal 
missions. 37 / At an August 31 review of the problem for Vice President 
Johnson, Secretary of State Rusk and Secretary McNamara agreed that U.S. 
planning had to be based on two principles—that the U.S. would not pull 
out of Vietnam until the war were won, and that it would not participate 
in a coup d'etat against Diem. 33/ 


For the next month, as the precarious political situation balanced on 
the brink of imminent disaster, U.S. anxieties mounted. The Administration 
was confronted by a dilemma. It was helpless to ameliorate conditions as 
long as Diem remained in power—nor did it want to approve and support such 
a regime. Yet at the seme time, it was equally helpless to encourage a 
change of government—there was no feasible replacement anywhere on the 
South Vietnamese political horizon. The upshot was an ambivalent policy 
of watchful waiting toward the GVK, v:hile the main preoccupation and focus 
of attention was on the conduct of the South Vietnamese military forces 
and the progress of the counterinsurgency programs. These still remained 
.the first order of business. 


MclwAI-lfiRA-TAYLOR MISSION TO SOUTH VIEPIIAM, OCTOBER 1963 


By the middle of September, the President was deeply concerned over 
the critical political situation, but more importantly, over its effect 
on the war. A decision Juncture had been reached. At issue was the U.S. 
military commitment in South Vietnam; a redirection of U.S. policy and 
objectives might be required. On 21 September, the President directed 
the Secretary of Defense, in company with the Chairman, JCS, to proceed 
to South Vietnam for a personal examination of the military aspects of the 
situation. The President gav^ as the purpose of the trip . . my desire 
to have the best possible on-u e-spot appraisal of the military and para¬ 
military effort to defeat the \xet Cong." He stated that there had been, 
at least until recently, "heartening results," but that political deteriora¬ 
tion since May had raised serious questions about the continued effective¬ 
ness of. these efforts and the prospects for success. The President, there¬ 
fore, needed an assessment of the present situation, and if the McNamara- 
Taylor prognosis were not hopeful, they were to recommend needed actions 
by the SVN and steps the U.S. should take to bring about those actions. 39/ 


The Secretary of Defense and the CJCS, accompanied by a team of civ¬ 
ilian and military assistants to help in the survey, arrived in South Vie tnam 
on 26 September and returned to Washington on 2 October. During their visit, 

• detailed data were caviled for them,. presentations prepared, extensive 
briefings given, conferences convened, and consultations held. Emerging 
from the investigations and appraisals was a body of positive evidence 
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indicating that conditions were good ar.d prospects improving. In fact, 
in the course of these reassurances, the Secretary of Defense decided to 
order a speed up of the planned program for release of U.S. forces, m 
guidance furnished at the time, he directed that the projected schedules 
for force reduction provided for in the currently approved yodel' K Plan 
version of the CPSVK he accelerated by approximately six months. Accord¬ 
ingly, necessary planning revisions were undertaken immediately on a 
priority basis. 

In contrast to the generally favorable military situation, however, 
there were grave misgivings about the political state of affairs. Earlier, 
a draft text of a proposed letter Iron the President of the United States 
to President Diem of the K7U had been forwarded by cable to the Secretary 
of Defense and the Ambassador, with e request for their reaction and com¬ 
ments. President Kennedy himself thought the letter too extreme, and 
would reluctantly resort to it only if the situation was found so serious 
that such direct US Presidential pressure was necessary. The text of the 
proposed letter was characterised by harsh, blunt candor. In effect it 
laid down an ultimatum: unless the GVI; changed the repressive policies, 
methods, and actions practiced by sere individual officials and gained for 
itself a broad base of popular political support, the United States might 
have to consider disassociating itself from the Diera Government, and fur¬ 
ther US support of Vietnam might become impossible. The Secretary of 
Defense and the Ambassador promptly responded with a strong recommendation 
against tra'nsnitting the proposed letter. Both agreed that the situation 
was indeed very serious, but that it was not likely to be influenced cy 
such a letter to Die;'..* 


The proposed Presidential letter was net sent. Instead, many of 
the points were conveyed in conversations with Dim?,** and, just before 
the departure of the Mcl'anara-Taylor mission from Vietnam, another letter 
to President Diem was composed and sent in its place. The new version 
was not only much softer in tone and more circumspect but went out over 
the signature of General Taylor as Chad-man, Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 
letter was dated 1 October 1963, but was delivered on 2 October, with the 
approval of the Secretary of Defense and with the concurrence of the US 
Ambassador to Vietnam (Lodge). 

In this letter the CJCS offered his personal, professional comments 
on the military situation, in response to Disc’s earlier expressed 
interest in receiving them. After acknowledging the encouraging mili¬ 
tary progress over the preceding two years, the CJCS stated, "It was not 
until the recent political disturbances beginning in May and continuing 
through August and beyond that I personally'- had any doubt as to the 
ultimate success of our campaign against the Viet Cong.” He then added: 



"How, as Secretary KcKcmora has told you, a serious doubt 
hangs over our hopes for the future. Can we win together in 
the face of the reaction to the erasures taken by your Govern¬ 
ment against the Buddhists end the students? As a military man 
I would say that ve can win providing there are no further 
political setbacks, Tne military indicators are still generally 
favorable and ear. be made more so by actions readily within the 
power of your C-veruuent. If you will allow me, I would mention 
a few of the military actions which I believe necessary for this 
improvement." 


/ The Chairman noted that though the military situation in I, II, and 
III Corps- areas was generally good, some of the hard-core war zones of 
the Viet Cong remained virtually untouched. There were not enough offensive 
actions against the enemy in the field ar.d, in his opinion, the full poten¬ 
tial of the military units was not being exploited, for "...only a ruthless, 
tireless offensive can win the war." 

The principal military problems, he pointed out, were now in the 
Delta, end the tins had.ecus to corcentrate efforts there. An over¬ 
haul of the Strategic Hamlet Program was needed. For it to succeed, 
there must be a related clear-end-hold ear.-: sign by the cc-mbat units 
of IV Corps, end the tactics should be oriented to the waterways that 
were a natural characteristic of the region. Furthermore, infantry 
line units would have to operate at fall strength, without diversion 
of combat power to rear echelon functions. The CJCS suggested that this 
latter problem was the case in ARVU generally, -which President Diem 
might want to examine closely. 

Finally he summed up what was intended as the statement of the US 
position: 


"in closing, fir. President, may I give you my most impor¬ 
tant overall impression? Up to new, the battle against the 
Viet Cong has seemed endless; no one has been willing to set 
a date for its successful conclusion. After talking to scores 
of officers, Vietnamese and American, I am convinced that the 
Viet Cong insurgency in the north and center can be reduced to 
little more than sporadic incidents by the end of 1964. The 
Delta will take longer but should be completed by the end of 
1965 . But for these predictions to be valid, certain conditions 
must be met. Your Government should be prepared to energize all 
agencies, military and civil, to a higher output of activity than 
up to now. Ineffective commanders and province officials must 
be replaced as soon as identified. Finally, there should be a 
restoration of domestic tranquility on the hemefront if political 
tensions are to be allayed and external criticism is to abate. 
Conditions are needed for the creation of an atmosphere conducive 
to an effective campaign directed at the objective, vital to both • 
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of us, of defeating the Viet Cons and of restoring peace to 
your community. "* 

■% 

The results of the survey conducted by the I'cliamara-Taylor mission 
were consolidated into a lengthy, formal report to the President con¬ 
taining specific findings, general evaluations, and recommendations. The 
substance of the report was presented in an hour-long, oral briefing to 
the President immediately upon the return of the mission on the morning 
of 2 October. Attending the briefing were the Under Secretary of State, 
the Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs, the Director of the 
CIA, and the Special Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs. Following the personal report, the President called for a 
special meeting of the full National Security Council, which was held 
frail six to seven that sane evening. 


The Kclianarc-Taylor Report generally was optimistic about the milit ary 
situation and saw little direct effect of the political crisis on the 
prosecution of the war. Their conclusions, inter alia, were that despite 
serious political tensions ends the increasing unpopularity of the Diem-Iihu 
regime, "The military campaign has made great progress sr.d continues to 
progress.'' GV1T military officers, though hostile to the government and 
its repressive policies, continued to perform their military duties in the 
larger cause of fighting the Viet Cong enemy. This reassuring evaluation, 
however, was caveeied to the effect that "...further repressive actions 
by Die,i and Ehu could change the present favorable military trends." 

\ 

Specific findings in their appraisal of the military situation bore 
out the general evaluation. In the body of the report they stated: 


"With allowances for all uncertainties, it is one firm con¬ 
clusion that the Gvli military program has made great progress in 
the last year er.d a half, and that the progress has continued at 
a fairly steady rate in the past six months even through the 
period of greatest political unrest in Saigon. The tactics and 
techniques employed by the Vietnamese under U.S. monitor ship are 
sound and give promise of ultimate victory." 


Expecially noteworthy, in their view, was the progress clearly being 
achieved in the northern areas (l and II Corps). Their appraisal of the 
progress of the Strategic Hamlet Program was also largely favorable. In 
both connections, they cited the effectiveness of the U.S. military advisory- 
end support effort. . 


Included among their military recommendations were: 

a. General Harkins /C0Mia-lACV7 review with Diem the military 
changes necessary to complete the military campaign in the 
Northern and Central areas (l, II, III Corps) by the end of 
1964, and in the Delta (IV Corps) by the end of 1965 . 

% 

b. A program be established to train Vietnamese so that essential 

functions now perform©! by U.S. military personnel can be 

% 

* Ltr CJCS (Taylor) to President Diem of HVN, 1 Oct 63 (delivered 
2 Oct 63 ), 
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carried out by Vi 
possible to with! 


etnar.ese by the end o::' 1965. 
raw the bulk of U.S. persounc 


It should be 
1 by that tine 




c. In accordance with the program to train progressively Viet¬ 
namese to take over military functions, the Defense Department 
should announce in the near future presently prepared plans to 
withdraw 1000 U.S. military personnel by the end of 19S3'. This 
action should be explained in low key as an initial step in a 
long-term program to replace U.S. personnel with trained Viet¬ 
namese without impairment of the war effort. 


Germane to the above recommendations, however, it was stated elsewhere 
in the report, "No further reductions should be made until the requirements 
of the 1964 campaign become firm.” ko/ 

* 

Following the ESC meeting of 2 October, the White House issued a 
formal public announcement of the major policy aspects of the McIIanara- 
Taylor Mission Report. The White House statement is reproduced below. 


U.S. POLICY Ok VIET-KAI1: 

WHITE BOUSE STATEIELIT, OCTOBER 2, 1963 hi/ 

Secretary /of Defense. Robert S J Me liana r a and General /maxwell D.7 
Taylor reported to the President this morning and to the national 
Security Council this afternoon. Their report included a number of 
classified findings and recommendations which will be the subject 
of further review and action. Their basic presentation was endorsed 
by all members of the Security Council and the following statement 
of United States policy was approved by the President on the basis 
of recommendations received from them and from Ambassador /Henry 
Cabot/ Lodge. 


1. The security of South Viet-Ean is a major interest of the 
United States as other free nations. We will adhere to our policy 
of working with the people and Government of South Viet-Iism to deny 
this country to-communism and to suppress the externally stimulated 
and supported insurgency of the Viet Cong as promptly as possible. 
Effective performance in this undertaking is the central objective 
of our policy in South Viet-IIan. 


2. The military program in South Viet-Ham has made progress and 
is sound in principle, though improvements ere being energetically 
sought. 

3. Major U.S. assistance in support of this military effort is 
needed only until the insurgency has been suppressed or until the 
national security forces of the Government of South Viet-Kam are 
capable of suppressing it. 


Secretary KcEamara and General Taylor reported their judgment 
that the major part of the U.S. military task can be completed by the 
end of 1965, although there may be a continuing requirement for a 
limited number of U.S. training personnel. They reported that by 
the end of this year, the U.S. program for training Vietnamese should 


have progressed to the point where 1,000 U.S. military personnel 
assigned to South Viet-Nam can he withdrawn. 


4. The political situation in South Viet-Nan remains deeply 
serious. The United States had ziade clear its continuing opposition 
to any repressive actions in South Viet-Nam. While such actions have 
not yet significantly affected the military effort, they could do so 
in the future. 


5* It remains the policy of the United States, in South Viet¬ 
nam as in other parts of the world, to support the efforts of the 
people of that country'- to defeat aggression ar.d to build a peaceful 
and free society. 


Considerable emphasis was given to the in-.ite House statement, and to the 
KcNamsra-Taylor Mission generally, ir. news media. Flayed up particularly 
was the U.S. force withdrawal, especially the prospective IGOO-ucn reduction. 

Three days later, on 5 October, in another meeting with the President, 
followed by another NSC meeting, the NcNomara-Taylor recommendations them¬ 
selves were addressed. The president "approved the military recommendations 
contained in the report." The President also directed, in line with their 
suggestion, that no formal announcement be made of the implementation of 
plans to withdraw 1000 U.S. military personnel from South Vietnam by the 
end of 1963 . ^2/ 


The effect of the I'cHsmara-Tsylor mission, thus, was to revalidate 
the existing U.S. policy position regarding Vietnam. Reaffirmed were the 
military objectives, courses of action, and programs essentially as they 
were laid out by the Secretary of Defense at the Honolulu Conference over 
a year earlier on 23 July i>-62. The underlying premises and soundness 
of the rationale seemed more cogent than ever. In fact, a new impetus 
was thereby given to pursuing the same goals with even greater thrust and 


purp 


c*m:. 


Such an outcome could have been forecast, as noted earlier. 


when Hr. McNamara set in notion another CPSVN nlanning cycle to revise 

W % 

the Model M Plan and develop an accelerated plan to withdraw U.S. forces. 


Part of the motivation behind the stress placed on U.S. force with¬ 
drawal, and particularly the seemingly arbitrary desire to effect the 1000- 
man reduction by the end of 1963 , apparently was as a signal to influence 
both the North Vietnamese and the South Vietnamese and set the stage for 
possible later steps that would help bring the insurgency to an end. With 
regard to the SVN, the demonstration of determination to pull out U.S. 
forces was intended to induce the South Vietnamese to increase the effective¬ 
ness of their military effort. jj3/ State’s instructions to Ambassador 
Lodge resulting from NSC action on the McNamara-Taylor mission indicated 
that: 


.’’Actions are designed to indicate to Diem Government our dis¬ 
pleasure at its political policies and activities and to create 

significant uncertainty in that government and in key Vietnamese 
groups as to future intentions of United States. At same time, 
actions are designed to have at most slight impact on military or 
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courterir.snrg: r:ey effort against Viet 
short terra. ...” 44/ 


Cong, at least in 


With respect to Hanoi, it night present an opportunity for a demarche— 
exploiting withdrawal of U.S. forces frora South Vietnam by a specified 
date as exchange for North Vietnam's abandoning its aggression against 
South Vietnam. But events were already conspiring otherwise, and would 
soon frustrate such expectations and intentions as developed. The 
internal S Tu situation was about to undergo rapid transformation. 

By late October, there was increasing skepticism in some quarters 
about the military situation in South Vietnam. Indeed, it was beginning 
to be suspected that reports of progress by U.S. military sources actu¬ 
ally cloaked a situation that was not only bleak, but deteriorating. A 
State Department intelligence evaluation of 22 October showed markedly 
pessimistic statistical trends since July 1963, in most areas of enemy- 
friendly relative progress measurement, indicating an unfavorable shift in 
the military balance. What was disquieting was that the pattern shoved 
steady decline ever s period of more than three months' duration. 45/ 

* 

Circulation of the IKR evaluation occasioned controversy and no little 
recrimination. Substantive differences degenerated into a procedural issue. 
The outcome was a personal memorandum from the Secretary of State to the 
Secretary of Defense on 8 November, amounting to an apology for the incident. 
The Secretary of State stated in regard to IiIR's HPE-JC of 22 October: 

"....it is not the policy of the State Department to issue 
military appraisals without seeking the views of the Defense 
Department. I have requested thet any memoranda given inter¬ 
departmental circulation which include military appraisals be 
coordinated with your Department." 46/ 

THE N0VE-3S5 COUP AED OVERTHROW OP DIEM 


On 1 November, the political situation fell apart. The long-anticipated 
coup occurred. The Diem regime was overthrown, and both Diem and Khu were 
assassinated. A military .Junta of politically inexperienced generals took 
over the government as their successors. 


The significance of tha great change, for good or ill, vas not readily 
apparent. Over the next three weeks the feared political chaos, civil ’war, 
and collapse of the war effort following a coup aid not seem to be mater¬ 
ializing. For the United States, the important question was what did the 
new circumstances mean militarily for existing policy and plans oriented to 
bringing the insurgency under control and to phasing out US force commitments. 


On 20 November, at the President's direction, a special all-agencies 
conference on Vietnam was convened in Honolulu for a "full-scale review" 
in depth of all aspects of the situation and to reassess U.S. plans and 
policies in the political, military, economic and information fields 
since the change of government. Attending were seme 45 senior U.S. 
officials, mil itary and civilian, including: the Secretary of State, 
Secretary of Defense, Special Assistant to the President for National 
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Security Affi^rs, Chairman, JCS, Director of CIA, CIKCPAC, Ambassador to 
to Vietnam, and CQ-iUSMACV. Ambassador Lodge assessed the prospects for 
Vietnam as hopeful. In his estimation the new government was not without 
premise. Vietnamese military leadership appeared to be united and deter¬ 
mined to step up the war effort. The Ambassador advocated continuing to 
pursue the goal of setting dates for phasing out U.S. activities and 
turning them over to the Vietnamese, and he volunteered that the announced 
withdrawal of 1000 troops by the end of 1963 was already having a salutary 
affect. CCMTJSMACV agreed with the Ambassador that the conduct of the war 
against the VC was coning along satisfactorily. Admitting that the VC- 
incident s rate shot up 300 to 4-00 percent after the coup, he noted that 
since 6 November, however, it had dropped down to "normal" end remained 
so to the present. Military operational statistics now generally showed 
a more or less favorable balance. In short, the briefings ana assessments 
received at the conference constituted "an encouraging outlook for the 
principle objective of joint U.S.-Vietnamese policy in South Vietnam—the 
successful prosecution of the war against the Viet Cong eocamunists." More¬ 
over, "excellent working relations between u.S. officials and the members 
of the new Vietnamese government" had been established. All plans for the 
U.S. phasing out were to go ahead as scheduled. 


In this light the U.S. military plans and programs for Vietnam were 
addressed. The revision of the Model M Plan of the CPS717, ordered by 
the Secretary of Defense during his last visit to Vietnam ir. October was 
progressing apace and the finished Accelerated Plan was expected to be 
forwarded shortly. It would cost $6.4 million more than the Model Plan, 
however. Indications were that the FI 64 MAP would also cost more because 
of the acceleration—to a total now of $187.5 million. The Secretary of 
Defense made it clear that he felt that the proposed ClkCBAC MAP could he 
cut back and directed that the program be reviewed to refine it ana cut 
costs to stay as close as possible to the OSD ceiling of $175-5 mill ion. 

He was equally emphatic, however, that while he would not tolerate fat or 
inefficiency in the program he was prepared to provide whatever fronds 
might be required under MAP to support the GTE. In fact, he observed 
that the GVI; was already running into "tremendous financial deficits," 
and opined that neither AID nor MAP had budgeted enough to crovide for 
the emergencies which were likely to arise during 1964. 47/ 


ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


On 22 November 1963, President Kennedy was assassinated. The con¬ 
sequences were to set an institutional freeze on the direction and momentum 
of U.S. Vietnam-policy. Universally operative was a desire to avoid change 
of any kind during the critical interregnum period of the new Johnson 
Administration. Both the President and the governmental establishment 
consciously strove for continuity, with respect to Vietnam no less than 
in other areas. In Vietnam this continuity meant that the phase-out 
concept, the CPSVK withdrawal plan, and the MAP programs probably survived 
beyond the point they might have otherwise. 


% 
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The immediate Johnson stamp on the Kennedy policy came on 26 November. 

At s NSC meeting convened to consider the results of the 20 November 
Honolulu Conference, the President "reaffirmed that U.S. objectives with 
respect to withdrawal of U.S. military personnel remain as stated in the 
White House statement of October 2, 1963 ." *’.8 / The only hint that some¬ 
thing might be different from on-going plans came in a Secretary of Defense 
memo for the President three days prior to this ESC meeting. In that memo. 
Sir. KcKsmara said that the new South Vietnamese government was confronted 
by serious financial problems, end that the U.S. must be prepared to 
raise planned MAP levels. £ 9 / 

In early December, the President began to have, if not second thoughts, 
et least a sense of uneasiness about Vietnam. In discussions with his 
edvisors, he set in motion vhst he hoped would be s major policy review, 
fully staffed in depth, by Administration principals. The President wanted 
"a fresh r.ew looh taken" at the whole problem, in preparation for such a 
basic reappraisal, an interdepartmental meeting of secor.d-eehelon principals 
accordingly convened on 3 December and laid out a broad outline of basic 
topics to be addressed and staff papers to be developed by various depart¬ 
ments and agencies. 50/ This attempt at a systematic and comprehensive 
reexamination, however, did not culminate in a fundamental national reassess¬ 
ment . 

ACCELERATED MODEL PLAN 0? THE CPS7E 


With no indication of policy change in the offing, U.S. military plan¬ 
ning thus went forward with hardly a break in stride. On 5 December 
CD’CPAC submitted the Accelerated Model plan to the JCS. It was the 
revision to the Model M Plan version of the CP3VE that the Secretary of 
Defense had ordered during his early October visit to Vietnam. The 
Accelerated Plan provided for more rapid phase-out of the bull: of U.S. 
military personnel and units and a decrease in the residual strength 
remaining thereafter (see'Figaf= 3)- It also provided for building up 
GVaT forces at a faster pace but on a more reduced scale, then cutting 
back from the peak sooner and leveling out somewhat lower (see Figure 4). 
MAP costs for the FY 1965-69 period would be a little higher than the 
$3$2.2 million under the Model K Plan, coming to $399*^ million in the 
Accelerated Plan (see Figure 5)« 51 / 
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STRENGTH (iHousonds) 



1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

END FISCAL YEAR 


12 - 9 - 68-3 


FIGURE3 (S). Comprehensive Plan South Vietnam (CPSVN) 

Phase Down of U.S. Forces (U) 
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STRENGTH (thouwnd*) 



AP MP AP MP AP MP AP MP AP MP AP MP 

1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

END FISCAL YEAR 


12 - 9 - 68-4 

FIGURE 4 (S). Comprehensive Plan Vietnam (CPSVN) 

Phase Down of GVN Forces (U ) 
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COST (millions) 


ACCELERATED PLAN 
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THE 1000-MAN WITHDRAWAL OFDECEIBER 1963 


During the month of December, the planned 1000-man reduction vas 
executed. It proved essentially an accounting exercise. Technically, 
more than a thousand U.S. personnel did leave, but many of these were part 
of the normal turnover cycle, inasmuch as rotation policy alone, not to 
mention medical evacuation or administrative reasons, resulted in an 
average rate of well over a thousand returnees per month. Though the 
replacement pipeline vas slowed somewhat, year-end total in-country strength 
nevertheless was close to 16,000. 52/ This did not even represent a 
decline of 1000 from the October peak of 16,732. 


That the avowed goal of 1000 would not be reached had in fact been 
anticipated and acknowledged before mid-December. Despite close monitoring 
of authorized ceilings and actual strengths, the force level kept rising. 

On 11 December, for example, the estimate of projected year-end U.S. 
strength in Vietnam had to be revised upward to reflect additional deploy¬ 
ments approved since September. The adjusted figure now came to 15 , 89 ^, 
a net increase of 162 over the earlier estimate. This new strength ceiling 
vas what would be left after the 1000-man withdrawal then in progress was 
completed. 53/ 


THE VIETNAM SITUATION WORSENS 


In December conflicting estimates of the situation in Vietnam indi¬ 
cated that the bright hopes and predictions of the past were increasingly 
less than realistic. A McNamara memo to the President written follovring 
a trip to Vietnam of 21 December, was laden with gloom. 5h/ He wrote: 

’’The situation is very disturbing. Current trends, unless reversed in 
the next 2-3 months, will lead to neutralization at best and more likely 
to a communist-controlled state." He vent on to note that "the new govern¬ 
ment is the greatest source of concern,” and that "it is indecisive and 
drifting." The Country Team, he added, "lacks leadership, and has been 
poorly informed." One of the most serious deficiencies he found was a 
"grave reporting weakness" on the U.S. side. "Viet Cong progress has been 
great during the period since the coup, with my best guess being that the 
situation has in fact been deteriorating in the countryside since July to 
a far greater extent than we realize because of our undue dependence cn 
distorted Vietnamese reporting." Mr. McNamara clearly concluded that none 
of these conditions could be reversed by the influx of more American 
personnel, nor did he even mention that the U.S. could continue to withdraw 
troops at all or as scheduled. His proposal was to hold the line: "U.S. 
resources and personnel, ’’ he said, "cannot usefully be substantially 
increased...,’’ although he did announce his intention to increase staffs 
”to sizes that will give us a reliable, independent U.S. appraisal of the 
status of operations.* Hi his concluding paragraph, however, the Secretaiy 
of Defense admitted that his own estimate "may be overly pessimistic," inas¬ 
much as the Ambassador, CGMUSMACV, and General Minh were not discouraged, 
and looked forward to significant improvements in January. 5h/ 




Vestiges of optimism still persisted in one degree or another in 
some quarters. The earlier sense of confidence that had been established 
vas deep-rooted and not easily shaken. A retrospective evaluation of 
the Vietnam situation ostensibly covering the period i960 through 1963, . 
prepared by SACSA (General Krulak) is indicative. Although intended as 
a broad overview (and so called), and though actually cut off as of sane¬ 
time in October 1963, it was forwarded in late October or November directly 
to the Secretary of Defense. The SACSA report presented nothing less 
than a glowing account of steady progress across the board in the mili¬ 
tary situation. Significantly, it contained no hint that the rate of 
progress possibly might have temporarily slowed somewhat in the second 
half of 1963; despite the fact that it expressly treated events as late 
as October. 55/ Yet by this time, other evaluations giving a quite 
different picture were already asserting themselves. Hear the close of 
1963 the Director, DIA, reported to the Secretary of Defense that year- 
end review and reassessment of the enemy situation revealed VC capabilities 
had not been impaired over the past year. On the contrary, the VC had in 
many regards improved in combat effectiveness and now enjoyed a generally 
improved force posture for insurgency. 5 6/ 


Hopeful bias alone does not explain the endurance of past firmly 
rooted optimism--such as the SACSA overview. The difference between 
those who stressed the positive and those who saw decline vas, in part, 
the product of viewing the situation in greater or shorter time frames. 
Those who applied a macroscopic perspective, believed—and not without 
certain logic—that current unfavorable reports were, at worse, a temporary 
lapse in the larger curve of progress over the years. Those who took spot 
checks tended to be more impressed by the immediate situation, and at 
this time, the immediate situation was critical. The feelings of this 
latter group were buttressed when on 30 January another coup, this time 
largely bloodless, ousted the ruling Ilinh government. It was a factional 
power struggle in which one military group replaced another, this tine 
with General IDcanh emerging as Premier. The latest development held 
forth little promise of giving the country the political stability so 
desperately needed in the midst of a war for survival. The event would 
prove only symptomatic as part of a sequence of similar government up¬ 
heavals that were to follow. 


In the U.S., the coincidence of domestic tragedy and patent instability 
in Vietnam evoked a chorus urging a Laos-like resolution of the Vietnam 
conflict. In late August, 1963, President de Gaulle had issued a policy 
statement on Vietnam which was subsequently officially interpreted as a 
proposal for "independence and neutrality" for Vietnam—meaning eventual 
U.S. withdrawal. In the aftermath of the assassinations, speculation turned 
increasingly to this solution. For example. Senator Mansfield wrote to 
President Johnson to propose a division of Vietnam between the GVN and the 
Viet Cong, coupled with a U.S. withdrawal. In early January, 1964, Secre¬ 
tary McNamara furnished the President the following counters to Senator • 
Mansfield's arguments: 
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” 1 . We should certainly stress that the war Is essentially 
a Vietnamese responsibility , and this we have repeatedly done, 
particularly in our announced policy on U.S. troop withdrawal. 

At the same tine we cannot disengage U.S. prestige to any sig¬ 
nificant degree-... 

" 2 . The security situation is serious, hut we can still vin, 
even on present ground rules.... 

n 3 « .... Any deal either to divide the present territory of 
South Vietnam or to 'neutralize* South Viet nan would inevitably 
mean a new government in Saigon that would in short order become 
Communi st- dominated . 

"i». The consequences of a Communl st-doninated South Vietnam 
are extremely serious both for the rest of Southeast Asia and 
for the U.S. position in the rest of Asia and indeed in other 
key areas of the vorld.... 

"5. Thus, the stakes in preserving an anti-Cceaaunist South 
Vietnam are so high that, in our judgment, we must go on bending 
every effort to win... .And, I am confident that the American people 
are by and large in favor of a policy of firmness and strength in 
such situations." 57 / 

Secretary I'cIJamara in his testimony before Congress on the fiscal 
year 1965 budget in early February, 19 &, declined to link the previously 
planned U.S. withdrawals with either "pessimism" or “optimism” regarding 
events in Vietnam, saying simply that the withdrawals had all along been 
conditioned upon Vietnamese capability to assume full responsibility from 
the U.S. trainers, and that there would be a "substantial reduction in 
our force as we train them." Further: 

"Last fall...I wasn’t as optimistic perhaps about the course 
of the war as I was about being able to bring back our personnel 
in certain numbers by the end of last year and also in increments 
between then and the end of 1965. 


"I still am hopeful of doing that. We did, of course, bring 
back 1,000 men toward the latter part of last year. I am hopeful 
we can bring back additional numbers of men later this year and 
certainly next year . I say this because I personally believe 
that this js a war that the Vietnamese must fight...I don’t believe 
we can take on that combat task for them. I do believe we can 
cariy out training. We can provide advice and logistical assistance. 

"But after all, the training, by the very nature of the work, 
comes to an end at a certain point. We will have started this 
expanded training ar.d carried it out for a period of 4 years, by 
the end of next year. We started at the end of 1961. The end 
of next year will have been .k years later and certainly we should 
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have completed the majority of the training task by that tine. 
This, in General Taylor 1 s view and mine, is what we should be 

able to do. If we do, we should bring our men back. 

* 

• 

"I don't believe we should leave our men there to substitute 
for Vietnamese men who are qualified to carry out the task, and 
this is really the heart of our proposal. I think it was a sound 
proposal then and I think so now...." 


Unsureness about the actual state of affairs in Washington spread 
eventually to the highest levels of government, and prompted the dis- • 
patching to South Vietnam in early February of a CIA "Special CAS Group" 
for an independent evaluation of the military situation. A series of 
four reports, dated 10, 11, 14 and 18 February 1964, were produced, each 
transmitted by the Deputy Director, CIA, to the Secretary of Defense, 
Secretary of State, and others as soon as it came out. Instead of finding 
progress, these reported a serious and steadily deteriorating situation. 
Cited vere VC gains in the past several months, and particularly noted was 
that VC ems were increasing in quantity and quality. As for the Strategic 
Hamlet Program, they found it "at present at virtual standstill." The 
Special CAS Group's concluding appraisal was pessimistic: "Tide of 
insurgency in all four corps areas appears to be going against GVN." $3/ 
C0MJS.-14CV (who had ho prior knowledge of the Special CAS Group's reports) 
took issue with the Group's findings, contesting less the data used than 
the conclusions, especially the "personal" evaluational opinions as to * 
degree of deterioration. He suggested that in the future such reports 
be first coordinated before being dispatched. $9/ 


On 6 March a major Secretary of Defense Conference again convened at 
CH:CPAC headquarters for a broad reassessment. The consensus was that the 
military situation was definitely deteriorating. Ko longer was the issue 
whether it was progressing satisfactorily or not. The question now was 
how much of a setback had there been and what was needed to make up for it. 
An opinion shared by many was that the insurgency could be expected to go 
beyond 1$£>5. This general reorientation of perspective was reflected in 
the Secretary of Defense's observation that attention should he focused on 
the near-tern objectives of providing the greater U.S. support that would 
be necessary, and suspending for the time being consideration of longer- 
range concerns such as 5-year MAP projections. 6o/ The visit to Vietnam 
on 8 March corroborated the gravity of the immediate problems at hand. 


Following his return from Vietnam, Mr. McNamara, on 16 March, sub¬ 
mitted to the President a foimal report. In it the Secretary of Defense 
acknowledged, "The situation has unquestionably been growing worse, at 
least since September." RVNAF desertion rates were increasing, and the GVN 
military position generally was weakening noticeably. The VC position, on 
the other hand, showed signs of improving. . He referred pointedly to the 
increase in North Vietnamese support. The conclusion was that greater 
U.S. support was needed. 
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In describing what ’..’as required to improve tho situation in South 
Vietnam, Mr. McNamara identified measures that "will involve a limited 
increase in U.S. personnel and in direct Defense Department costs. More 
signifies they involve significant increases in Military Assistance 
Program c plus "additional U.S. economic aid to support the 

increased GVN budget." The estimated additional annuel MAP costs would 
core to between $30 and $i0 million each year, plus a one-time additional 
cost of $20 million for military equipment. In the recoramendation section 
of the report, the Secretary listed the following 12 items: 


1. To make it clear that we are prepared to furnish assistance 
and support to South Vietnam for as long as it takes to bring 
the insurgency under control. 


2. To make it clear that we fully support the Khanh government 
and are opposed to any further coups. 

3. To support a Program for National Mobilization (including a 
national service law) to put South Vietnam on a war footing. 

To assist the Vietnamese to increase the armed forces (regular 
plus paramilitary) by at least 50,000 men. 

5. To assist the Vietnamese to create a greatly enlarged Civil 
Administrative Corps for work at province, district and hamlet 
levels. 

6. To assist the Vietnamese to improve and reorganize the para¬ 
military forces and to increase their compensation. 


Y. To assist the Vietnamese to create an offensive guerrilla force. 



To provide the Vietnamese Air Force 25 A-1H aircraft in exchange 
for the present T-2Ss. 


9* To provide the Vietnamese army additional K-113 armored personnel 
carriers (withdrawing the M-ll4s there), additional river beats, 
and approximately $5-10 million of other additional material. 


10. To announce publicly the Fertilizer Program and to expand it 

with a view within two years to trebling the amount of fertilizer 
made available. 


11. To authorize continued high-level U.S. overflights of South 
Vietnam's borders and to authorize "hot pursuit" and South Viet¬ 
namese ground operations over the Laotian line for the purpose 
of border control, More ambitious operations into Laos involving 
units beyond battalion size should be authorized only with the 
approval of Souvanna Phouma. Operations across the Cambodian 
border should depend on the state of relations with Cambodia. 


12. To prepare immediately to be in a position on 72 hours* 
notice to initiate the full range of Laotian and Cambodian 
"Border Control” actions (beyond those authorized in paragraph 
11 above) and the "Retaliatory Actions" against Earth Vietnam, 
and to be in a position on 39 days * notice to initiate the 
program of "Graduated Overt Military Pressure" against North 
Vietnam. 


As for the future of the phssed-vithdraval plans, the Secretary of 
Defense's report contained the following: 


"The U.S. policy of reducing existing personnel vhcre South 
Vietnamese are in a position to assume the functions is still sound. 
Its application will not lead to any major reductions in the near 
future, but adherence to this policy as such has a sound effect in 
portraying to the U.S, and the world that we continue to regard 


the war as a conflict the South Vietnamese must win and take ultimate 
responsibility for. Substantial reductions in the numbers of U.S. 
military training personnel should be possible before the end of 
19o5. However, the U.S. should continue to reiterate that it will 
provide all the assistance end advice required to do the job regard¬ 
less of how long it takes." 61 / 


By formal decision at the K3C session of 17 March, the President 
approved the Secretary of Defense report of 16 March 196 ^ ar.d directed all 
agencies to carry out the 12 recccnicndutious contained therein. 62 / 

White House statement, reproduced below, was issued the sane day. 


A 


IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


March 1?, 1 $0i 


Office of the White House Press Secretsry 


THB WHITE ECrJSB 


Secretary McNamara and General Taylor, following their 
initial oral report of Friday, today reported fully to President 
Johnson and the members of the National Security Council. The 
report covered the situation in South Vietnam, the r et sure 3 being 
taken by General Khanh and his government, and the need for United 
States assistance to supplement and support these measures. There 
was also discussion of the continuing support and direction of the 
viet Cong insurgency from North Vietnam. 


At the close of the meeting the President accepted the report 
and its principal recommendations, which had the support of the 
National Security Council and Ambassador Lodge. 


Comparing the situation to last October, when Secretary McEauara 
aiid General Taylor last reported fully on it, there have unques¬ 
tionably been setbacks. The Viet Cong have taken maximum advantage 
of two changes of government, and .of more long-standing difficulties, 
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including a serious weakness and over-extension which had developed 
in the basically sound hamlet program. The supply of aims and 
cadres from the north has continued; careful and sophisticated 
control of Viet Cong operations h3S been apparent; and evidence 
that such control is centered in Hanoi is clear and unmistakable * 

To meet the situation. General Khanh and his government are 
acting vigorously and effectively. They have produced a sound 
central plan for the prosecution of the war, recognizing to a far 
greater degree than before the crucial role of economic and social, 
as veil as military, action to ensure that areas cleared of the 
Viet Cong survive and prosper in freedom. 

To carry out this plan. General Khanh requires the full enlistr. 
of the people of South Vietnam, partly to augment the strength of h 
anti-guerrilla forces, but particularly to provide the administrators, 
health workers, teachers and others who must follow up in cleared 
areas. To meet this need, and to provide a more equitable and 
common 'oasis of 262 -/ 106 , General Khanh has informed us that he 
proposes in the near future to put into effect a rational I-'obilization 
Plan that will provide conditions and terms of service in appropriate 
jobs for all able-bodied South Vietnamese between certain ages. 


In addition, steps are required to bring up to required levels 
the pay and status of the paramilitary forces and to create a highly 
trained guerrilla force that can beat the Viet Cong on its cun grou.iv 
Finally, limited but significant additional equipment is proposed 
for the air forces, the river navy, and the mobile forces. 


In short, where the South Vietnamese Government now has the 
power to clear any pai-t of its territory. General Khcr.h’s new 
program is designed to clear and to hold, step by step and province 
by province. 

This program will involve substantial increases in cost to the 

South Vietnamese economy, which in turn depends heavily on United 

States economic aid. Additional, though less substantial, military 

assistance funds are also needed, and increased United Sts' as 

training activity both on the civil and military side. The policy 

should continue of withdrawing United States personnel where their 

roles can be assumed by South Vietnamese and of sending additional 

men if they,are needed. It will remain the policy of the United 

States to furnish assistance and sunnort to South Vietnam for as 

* «*■ 

long as it is required to bring Communist aggression and terrorism 
under control. 


Secretary McHamara and General Taylor reported their overall 
conclusion that with continued vigorous leadership from General 
Khanh and his government, and the carrying out of these steps, the 
situation c«n be significantly improved in the coning months. 
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DEMISE OF THE CPSVH 


Before the month of March was over the CPSVN, as well as the MAP 
planning that had been such an integral part of it, finally received the 
coup de grace. Sacrificed to the U.S. desire "to make it clear that we 
fully support" the GVff, they were formally terminated, for the record, on 
27 March in the OSD message reproduced below: 


FROM: OSD WASH DC DEF 963028 Date: 2J March 1964 

(Col. W. J. Yates) 

TO: CHvCPAC 

KEFS: a. CU:CPAC UO 626 Z Mar 64 

b. DEF 959615 DTG 132352Z Mar 64 


1. As indicated in ref. b., ceiling for Vietnam IT 66 MAP is 
$143.0 million against $143.1 million for FY 65 . Requirements 
above these program levels should be identified as separate packages. 

2. Submission of five-year programs FY 66-70 for Vietnam is 
suspended until further notice. Your best estimates of FY 66 
requirements are necessary inasmuch line detail as feasible by 

1 Jul 64 in order that (a) the Military Departments can review 
for pricing, lead time, availabilities, ar.d prepare for procure¬ 
ment action and (b) requirements can be processed within DoD, 
State/AID ana BoB for budget/Congressional Presentation purposes. 


3* Previous guidance re Model Plan projection for phase down of 
U.S. forces end GW forces is superseded. Policy is as announced 
by White House 17 Mar 64: Quote The policy should continue of 
withdrawing U.S. personnel where their roles can be assumed by 
Soutn Vietnamese and of sending additional men if they are needed. 
It win remain the policy of the U.S, to furnish assistance and 
support of South Vietnam for as long as is required to bring 
Communist aggression and terrorism under control. Unquote. 


4. No further action required or being taken here relative to 
accelerated model plan. 


Thus enaed dejure the policy of phase out and withdrawal and all the 
plans and programs oriented to it. Shortly, they would be cancelled out 
be racto. 


BUIL.0-UP OF THE U.S. FORCE COSSEilEiT 


Soon the whole evolutionary direction of the U.S. military commit¬ 
ment began to change. Rather than diminishing, the magnitude rose there¬ 
after. In early May the approved U.S. military strength ceiling for South 
Vietnam was raised by more than 1^00 so that total in-country authorization 
came- to over 17,000. Further increases were in sight. 63 / As the miii- 
' rj situation in Vietnam faiiea to show signs of amerliorating, pressures 



bc f ';-n to develop in late spring for an even more significant increase in 
U.S. forces. 

A special meeting on Southeast Asia vas called at PACOM Headquarters 
in Honolulu for 1-2 June because of the vreati-ifactory nroeress in eveu- 
tion of the National Pacification Plan, where, CCMUStACV proposed extending 
and intensifying the U.S, edvtscry effort ir. order to improve the operational 
effectiveness of the VKAF performance generally. The idea was discussed 
end supported in principle, and a stuff working paper outlining the concept 
vas prepared by the conferees. Near the end of June, CCMUEMACV submitted 
to JCS (info CUICPAC, DCD, State, White House) his formal proposal recom¬ 
mending enlargement of the advisory assistance program. He reiterated, and 
offered further justification for, the need to augment the current advisory 
detachments at the battalion level and to extend the advisory effort at both 
the district and sector levels. His detailed breakout of primary personnel 
requirements came to a total of 930 more advisors as the net in-country 
increase, but conceded that additional administrative srd logistic support 
requirements would be substantial and would be submitted separately. Also, 
approximately 80 additional U.S. Havy advisors would be requested, in con¬ 
nection with rec o".~ e.ndat ior.s made earlier in the "5o.ck.lc-w Report" for a 
Junk Force and other measures to counter infiltration by sea. CDiCPAC 
indicated concurrence and recommended approval of the proposal on 4 July. CjJ 

In the middle of July, the new U.S. Ambassador to Vietnam, General 
Maxwell Taylor, sent an evaluation of the military situation to the Secre¬ 
tary of State, Secretary of Defense, and JCS thrt lert strong support to 
COJ'USMAGV's proposal. The Ambassador advised that formal estimatecf 
regular VC strength in South Vietnam had been revised and now were raised 
to Detveen 28,000 and 3^,000. He explained that this did not reflect n 
sudden dramatic increase, but. hac been suspected for the past two or three 
years, tnough confirmatory evidence had become available only in the last 
few months. There vas thus no occasion for alarm, but the n*~v estimate 
emphasised the crow in? magnitude of the nrobler e.nd the need to increase 
rre level of U.S./GVH efforts. Therefore, additional -r.nuiroraents were 
being formulated, including U.S. mil it'm-’v r'cr'orr^"! rec-i.->*—-t.-. tr. . •• • 

U.S. plans during the ensuing months, to cope with the r.<=-w andc-retsndirg of 
the realities of the situation. Ee forecast an increase in U.S. military 
strer»irth to a r overt 21,000 over the next, six-month period tr- meet pr* j?>;ted 
nerds. 6 C ./ 


Immediately the size of the estimated force rccuircmerts correrted 
with the nronosed expansion of the advisory effort c£-rs::> to rlirb. On 
io July C0M3SMACV submitted the support requirements associated with the 
program. For the next year he would need, over end above the original 
900 additional advisors requested, more than 3200 other personnel, for a 
total gross military strength increase of about 4200. 66/ The Ambassador 
.in Faison concurred in CQMUSUACV*s nroposed increase in U.S. military 
strength by 4200 over the next nine months, bringing the total in-country 
to nearly 22,000, and he urged prompt action. The Secretary of State also 
recommended approval, as did CIKOPAO end JCS. and on 20 Ju.lv, at. the JCS- 
SecTiaf meeting, overall support vas given t.c the COMUSMACV requested 
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deployment package. The following day, ?t the NSC meeting of 21 July, 

the President gave it final approval, though that action was not included 

in the USAIi issued the next day. 6 ?/ 

% 

As eventually refined, the total force increment actually came to 
over 4900 U.S. personnel. In addition, other requirements not directly 
related to the advisory effort itself were being generated and met inde¬ 
pendently. By the close of 1964 the year-end U.S. in-countiy strength 
figure had climbed to approximately 23,000 personnel and further authorized 
deployments were under way or in preparation. 

The actual effect of "phased withdrawals" was minimal. Though 1,000 
spaces among the personnel authorized KACV were eliminated in 19 63 , add-ons 
overtook cut-hacks. As an example, U.S. Amy strength in Vietnam—the hulk 
of the advisory effort--vas allocated as follows: 

PERCENTAGE 0? U.S. ARMY STRENGTH IS VEIT:AM 68 / 



Total Army 
Strength 

Hq & Spt 
Unit s 
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Kov 63 
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17 

35 

15 
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27 
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19 
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27 
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Th? official tlcn of tovarrls withdrawal hy 

r- v. ~ r. y. c* + e* f + 4* ? '“VI f * TCO'I” 4 T\ 4 V>p 'TV'fVv Q. -'ll fit & 
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"... /Secretary KeTNsnnra, you7 have again always indicated that 
vru hm ed the 4- by the end of this ”??r there would have been s sub- 
ctsn 4 red'ection.... Hhere ,T c had a planned reduction of the 
nrrr'”* of troo T > r - J ®rd ’.’hat. appeared t° he a withdrawal of the Urif-.-o 
States ^rom the area, then this attack comes, which would put us 
e-5-~.iv j-, +w. »ree, or at least chance onr irir.d. The whole thing. 

+n ?*:«. is complete] V; ?t least, not understsrdirg* 

SECRETARY McNAKARA: "The period, December 1961 , through the 
ruT-or of 1963 r: e period cf great progress within South Vietnam, 
«n countering the effort of the Viet Ceng to overthrow that govern¬ 
ment. However, starting in May.- I 963 , yon will recall, a series 
rf religious ri"tr devo’lored, controversy‘within the country devoir 
0 GccdrVg fvr-r+unllr upon hTovcmher 2nd to the overthrow of the 
!>irr -cvenmrr.t.. Prior to .that time in September, .1963* General 
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Taylor and I had advised and visited that country. At that time, 
the progress of the counter insurgency effort was so great it 
appeared that we \;ould be able to withdraw much of our training 
force by the end of 1965, and not 19&, and we would — we so stated 
upon our return. But following that — and I should also mention 
that in. that same statement, we made in September, 19 63, we pointed 
out the very serious nature of the political difficulties that were 
building up in South Vietnam, "because of the conflict between + he 
Buddhists and the Catholics, and the government. 

"In any event, as I say, in November, 1963, the government was 
overthrown. There was another change of government January 30 th, 
and this completely changed the outlook and the political instability 
that followed the two coups has given the Viet Cong an opportunity 
to take advantage of the political and military weakness. They have 
taken advantage of it. It is now necessary to add further U.S. mil¬ 
itary assistance to counter that Viet Cong offensive.... 

"We have never made the statement since September, 1963, that we 
believed ve could bring the bulk of the training forces out by the 
end of 1965, because the actions in- November and January made it 
quite clear that would not be possible. 


"We have said — as a matter of fact, I say today — as our 
training missions are completed, we will bring back the training 
forces. 1 think this is only good sense, and good judgment. We 
have certain training missions that I hope ve can complete this 
year, and others next year, and the forces associated with those 
passions should be brought back. 


"Ue have forces there training the Vietnamese to fly spotter 
aircraft-., for artillery spotting purposes. I am very hopeful 
that we can bring the U.S. forces cut as the Vietnamese acquire 
that capability. 


"On the other hand, the Vietnamese quite clearly need addi¬ 
tional assistance in training for counter guerrilla operations, 
because of the increased guerrilla activities of the Viet Cong, 
and we are sending additional special forces to Vietnam for thax 
purpose. 


"There will be a flow in both directions, but I am certain in 
the next several months the net flow will be strongly toward South 
Vietnam." 69/ 


After Tonkin Gulf, the policy objective of gradual disengagement 
from v/'ictnam was no longer relevant. The hope, as well as the concept 
c? phase out and withdrawal, dwindled, since such withdrawal was now seen 
as tantamount to surrendering SVN to Hanoi. The issue for the future 
>ould no loneer be withdrawals, but what additional U.S. forces would be 
red to stpjp the* tide—and how fast they vc^ld have to be thrown into 
5; rfci or „ 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The Mem coup was one of those critical events in the history of U.S. 
policy that could have altered our commitment. The choices were there: 

(l) continue to plod along in a limited fashion with Diem -- despite his 
and Nhu's growing unpopularity; (2) encourage or tacitly support the over¬ 
throw of Diem, taking the risk that the GVN might crumble and/or accommodate 
to the VC; and ( 3 ) grasp the opportunity ~ with the obvious risks — of the 
political instability in South Vietnam to disengage. The first option wos 
rejected because of the belief that we could not win with Diem-Nhu. The 
third was nevery seriously considered a policy alternative because of the 
assumption that an independent, non-communist SVN was too important a stra¬ 
tegic interest to abandon — and because the situation was not sufficiently 
drastic to call into question so basic an assumption. The second course 
was chosen mainly for the reasons the first was rejected —Vietnam was 
thought too important; .we wanted to win; and the rebellious generals 
seemed to offer that prospect. 

I 

In making the choice to do nothing to prevent the coup and 'to tacitly 
support it, the U.S. inadvertently deepened its involvement. The inadvertence 
is the key factor. It was a situation without good alternatives. While 
Diem's government offered some semblance of stability and authority, its 
repressive actions against the Buddhists had permanently alientated popular 
support, with a high probability of victory for the Viet Cong. As efficient 
as the military coup leaders appeared, they were without a manageable base 
of political support. When they came to power and when the lid was taken 
off the Diem-Nhu reporting system, the GVN position was revealed as weak 
and deteriorating. And, by virtue of its interference in internal Vietnamese 
affairs, the U.S. had assumed a significant responsibility for the new regime, 
a responsibility which heightened our commitment and deepened our involvement.. 

The catalytic event that precipitated the protracted crisis which 
ended in the downfall of the Diem regime was a badly handled Buddhist religion 
protest in Hue on May 8, 1963- In and of itself the incident was hardly 
something to shake the foundations of power of most modern rulers, but the 
manner in which Diem responeded to it, and the subsequent protests which i. 
generated, was precisely the one most likely to aggravate not alleviate th~. 
situation. At stake, of course, was far more than a religious issue. The 
Buddhist protest had a profoundly political character from the beginning. 

It sprang and fed upon the feelings of political frustration and repression 
Diem's autocratic rule had engendered. 

The beginning of the end for Diem can, then, be traced through events 
to the regime's violent suppression of a Buddhist protest demonstration in 



Hue.on Buddha's birthday, May 8, in which nine people were killed and 
another fourteen injured. Although Buddhists hrd theretofore been wholly 
quiescent politically, in subsequent weeks, a lull-blown Buddhist "struggle" 
movement demonstrated a sophisticated command of public protest techniques 
by a cohesive and disciplined organization, somewhat belying the notion that 
the movement was an outraged, spontaneous response to religious repression 
and discrimination. Nonetheless, by June it was clear that the regime was 
confronted not with a dissident religious minority, but with a grave crisis 
of public confidence. The Buddhist protest had become a vehicle for mobiliz¬ 
ing the widespread popular resentment of an arbitrary and often oppress? ve 
rule. It had become the focal point of political opposition to Diem. Under 
strong U.S. pressure and in the face of an outraged world opinion, the regime 
reached ostensible agreement with the Buddhists on June 16. But the agree¬ 
ment merely papered over the crisis, without any serious concessions by 
Diem. This intransigence was reinforced by Diem's brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu, 
and his wife, who bitterly attacked the Buddhists throughout the summer. 

By mid-August the crisis was reaching a breaking point. 

* 

The Buddhists'demonstrations and protest created a crisis for American 
policy as well. The U.S. policy of support for South Vietnam's struggle 
against the Hanoi-supported Viet Cong insurgency was founded on unequivocal 
support of Diem, whom the U.S. had long regarded as the only national leader 
capable of unifying his people for their internal war. When the Buddhist 
protest revealed widespread public disaffection, the U.S. made repeated 
attempts to persuade Diem to redress the Buddhist grievances, to repair 
his public image, and to win back public support. But the Ngos were un¬ 
willing to bend. Diem, in true mandarin style, was preoccupied with ques¬ 
tions of face and survival — not popular support. He did not understand 
the profound changes his country had experienced under stress, nor did he 
understand the requirement for popular support that the new sense of national¬ 
ism had created. The U.S. Ambassador, Frederick Nolting, had conducted a 
low-key diplomacy toward Diem, designed to bring him to the American way 
of thinking through reason and persuasion. He approached the regime during 
the first weeks of the Buddhist crisis in the same manner, but got no re¬ 
sults. When he left on vacation at the end of May, his DCM, William Truehart, 
abandoned the soft sell for a tough line. He took U.S. views to Diem not 
as expressions of opinion, but as demands for action. Diem, however, re¬ 
mained as obdurate and evasive as ever. Not even the U.S. threat to dissoei 
ate itself from GVN actions in the Buddhist crisis brought movement. 

In late June, with Nolting still on leave. President Kennedy announced 
the appointment of Henry Cabot Lodge as Ambassador to Vietnam to replace 
Nolting in September. In the policy deliberations then taking place in 
Washington, consideration was being given for the first time to what effect 
a coup against Diem would have. But Nolting returned, first to Washington 
and then to Saigon, to argue that the only alternative to Diem was chaos. 

The U.S. military too, convinced that the war effort was going well, felt 
that nothing should be done to upset the apple cart. So Nolting was given 
another chance to talk Diem into conciliating the Buddhists. The Ambassador 
worked assiduously at the task through July and the first part of August, 
but Diem would agree only to gestures and half-measures that could not 



stop the grave deterioration of the political .situation. Nolting left 

Vietnam permanently in mid-August with vague assurances from Diem that 

he would seek to improve the climate of relations with the Buddhists. 

Less than a week later, Molting was betrayed by Nhu's dramatic August 21 

midnight raids on Buddhist pagodas throughout Vietnam 

* 

One of the important lessons of the American involvement in South 
Vietnam in support of Diem was that a policy of unreserved commitment to 
a particular leadership placed us in a weak and manipulahle position on 
important internal issues. The view that there were "no alternatives” 
to Diem greatly limited the extent of our influence over the regime ana 
ruled out over the years a number of kinds of leverage that we might use¬ 
fully have employed or threatened to emply. Furthermore, it placed the 
U.S. in the unfortunate role of suitor to a fickle lover. Aware of our 
fundamental commitment to him. Diem could with relative impunity ignore 
our wishes. It reversed the real power relationship between the two coun¬ 
tries. Coupled with Diem's persistent and ruthless elimination of an po¬ 
tential political opposition, it left us with rather stark alternatives 
indeed when a crisis on .which we could not allow delay and equivocation 
finally occurred. For better or worse, the August 21 pagoda raids decided 
the issue for us. i 

i 

The raids, themselves, were carefully timed by Nhu to be carried out 
when the U.S. was without an Ambassador, and only after a decree placing 
the country under military martial law had been issued. They were conducted 
by combat police and special forces units taking orders directly from Nhu, 
not through the Army chain of command. The sweeping attacks resulted in 
the wounding of about 30 monks, the arrest of over 1,400 Buddhists and 
the closing of the pagodas (after they had been damaged and looted in the 
raids). In their brutality and their blunt repudiation of Diem’s solemn 
word to Nolting, they were a direct, impudent slap in the face for the U.S. 
Nhu expected that in crushing the Buddhists he could confront the new U.S. 
Ambassador with a fait accompli in which the U.S. would complainingly ac¬ 
quiesce, as we had in so many of the regime’s actions which we opposed. 
Moreover, he attempted to fix blame for the raids on the senior Army gener¬ 
als. Getting word of the attacks in Honolulu, where he was conferring 
with Nolting and Hilsman, Lodge flew directly to Saigon. He immediately 
let it he known that the U.S. completely dissociated itself from the raids 
and could not tolerate such behavior. In Washington the morning after, 
while much confusion reigned about who was responsible for the raids, a 
statement repudiating them was promptly released. Only after several 
days did the U.S. finally establish Nhu’s culpabili in the attacks and 
publicly exonerate the Army. 

J 

On August 23, the first contact with a U.S. representative was made 
by generals who had begun to plan a coup against Diem. The generals wanted 
a clear indication of where the U.S. stood. State in its subsequently con¬ 
troversial reply, drafted and cleared on a weekend when several of the 
principal Presidential advisors were absent from Washington, affirmed that 
Nhu's continuation in a power position within the regime was intolerable 




and, if after Diem had been given an opportunity to rid himself of Nhu 
and.did not, "then, we must face the possibility that Diem himself cannot 1 
be preserved." This message was to be communicated to the generals, and 
Diem was to be r.^rned that Nhu must go. Lodge agreed with the approach 
to the generals, but felt it was futile to present Diem with an ultimatum 
he would only ignore and one that might tip off the palace to the coup 
plans. Lodge proceeded to inform only the generals. They were told that 
the U.S. could no longer support a regime which included Nhu, but that 
keeping Diem was entirely up to them. This was communicated to the gener¬ 
als on August 27. The President and some of his advisors, however, bad 
begun to have second thoughts about switching horses so suddenly, and with 
so little information on whether the coup could succeed, and if it did, 
what kind of government it would bring to power. As it turned out. Washing 
ton's anxiety was for naught, the plot was premature, and after several 

uncertain days, its demise was finally recognized on August 3 !• 

•* 

Thus by the end of August, we found ourselves without a leadership 
to support and without a policy to follow in our relations with the GVN. 

In this context a month-long policy review took place in Washington and in 
Vietnam. It v/as fundamentally a search for alternatives. In both places, 
the issue was joined between those who saw no realistic alternatives to 
Diem and felt that his policies were having only a marginal effect on the 
war effort, which they wanted to get on with by renewing our support and 
communication with Diem; and those who felt that the war against the VC 
would not possibly be won with Diem in power and preferred therefore to 
push for a coup of some kind. The first view was primarily supported by 
the military and the CIA both in Saigon and in Washington, while the latter 
was helf by the U.S. Mission, the State Department and members of the 
White House staff. In the end, a third alternative was selected, namely 
to use pressure on Diem to get him to remove Nhu from the scene and to 
end his repressive policies. Through September, however, the debate con¬ 
tinued with growing intensity. Tactical considerations, such as another 
Lodge approach to Diem about removing the Nhus and the effect of Senator 
Church's resolution calling for an aid suspension, focused the discussion 
at times, but the issue of whether to renew our support for Diem remained 
The decision hinged on the assessment of how seriously the political dete;. i 
oration was affecting the war effort. 

In the course of these policy debates, several participants pursued 
the logical but painful conclusion that if the war could not be won with 
Diem, and if his removal would lead to political chaos and also jeopard!:?- 
the war effort, then the war was probably unwinnable. If that were the 
case, the argument went, then the U.S. should really be facing a more basi 
decision on either an orderly disengagement from an irretrievable situa¬ 
tion, or a major escalation of the U.S. involvement, including the use of 
U.S. combat troops. These prophetic minority voices were, however, rais¬ 
ing an unpleasant prospect that the Administration was unprepared to face 
at that time. In hindsight, however, it is clear that this was one of 
the times in the history of our Vietnam involvement when we were making 
fundamental choices. The option to disengage honorably at that time now 
appears an attractively low-cost one. But for the Kennedy Administration 
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then, the costs no doubt• appeared much higher.. In any event, it proved to 

be unwilling to accept the implications of predictions for a bleak future. 

The Administration hev/ed to the belief that if the'U.S, be but willing to 

exercise its power, it could ultimately always have its way in world affairs. 

• « 

Nonetheless, in view of the widely-divergent views of the principals 
in Saigon, the Administration sought independent judgments with two success j v 
fact-finding missions. The first of these whirlwind inspections, by General 
Victor Krulak, JCS SACSA, and a State Department Vietnam expert, Joseph 
Mendenhall, from September 7-10, resulted in diametrically opposing reports 
to the President on the conditions and situation and was, as a result, tile 
The Krulak-Mendenhall divergence was significant because it typifies the 
deficient analysis of both the U.S, civilian and military missions in Viet 
nam with respect to the overall political situation in the country. The 
U.S. civilian observers, for their part, failed to fully appreciate the im¬ 
pact Diem had had in preventing the emergence of any other political forces. 
The Buddhists, while a cohesive and effective minority protest movement, 
lacked a program or the means to achieve power. The labor unions were 
entirely urban-based and appealed to only a small segment of the population. 
The clandestine political parties were small, urban, and usually elitist. 

The religious sects had a narrow appeal and were based on ethnic! minorities. 
Only the Viet Cong had any real support and influence on a broad 1 base in 
the countryside. The only real alternative source of political power was 
the Army since it had a large, disciplined organization spanning the country, 
.with an independent communications and transportation system and a strong 
superiority to any other group in coercive power. In its reports on the 
Army, however, General Harkins and the U.S. military had failed to appre¬ 
ciate the deeply corrosive effect on internal allegiance and discipline 
in the Army that Diem's loyalty based promotion and assignment policies 
had had. They did not foresee that in the wake of a coup senior officers 
would lack the cohesivepess to hang together and that the temptations of 
power would promote a devisive internal competition among ambitious men 
at the expense of the war against the Viet Cong. 

. * 

Two weeks alter the fruitless Krulak-Mendenhall mission, with the 
Washington discussions still stalemated, it was the turn of Secretary 
McNamara and General Taylor, the Chairman of the JCS, to assess the problem 
They left for Vietnam..on September 23 with the Presidential instruction 
.to appraise the condition of the war effort and the impact on it of the 
Buddhist political turmoil and to recommend a course of action for the 
GVN and the U.S. They returned to Washington on October 2. Their report 
was a somewhat contradictory compromise between the views of the civilian 
and military staffs. It affirmed that the war was being won, and that it 
would be successfully concluded in the first three corps areas by tbe end 
of 1964, and in the Delta by 1965» thereby permitting the withdrawal of 
American advisors, although it noted that the political tensions were start¬ 
ing to have an adverse effect on it. But, more importantly, it recommended 
a series of measures to coerce Diem into compliance with American wishes 
that included a selective suspension of U.S. economic aid, an end to aid 
for the special forces units used in the August 21 raids unless they were 
subordinated to the Joint General Staff, and the continuation of Lodge's 
cool official aloofness from the regime. It recommended the public 
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announcement of the U.S. .intention to withdraw* 1,000 troops by the end 
of the year, but suggested that the aid suspensions not be announced in order 
to give Diem a chance to respond without a public loss of face. It con¬ 
cluded by recommending against active U.S. encouragement of a coup, in 
spite of the fact that an aid suspension was the one step the generals had 
asked for in August as a sign of U.S. condemnation of Diem and support for 
a change of government. The report was quickly adopted by Kennedy in the 
NSC and a brief, and subsequently much rued, statement was released to the 
press on October 2, announcing the planned withdrawal of 1,000 troops by 
year's end. 


The McNamara-Taylor mission, like the Krulak-Mendenhall mission before 
it and the Honolulu Conference in November after the coup, points up the 
great difficulty encountered by high level fact-finding missions and con¬ 
ferences in getting at the "facts' 1 of a complex policy problem like Viet¬ 
nam in a short time. It is hard to believe that hasty visits by harried 
high level officials with overloaded itineraries really add much in the. 
way of additional data or lucid insight. And because they become a focal 
point of worldwide press coverage, they often raise public expectations or 
anxieties that may only create additional problems for the President. There 
were many such high level conferences over Vietnam. 

I 


Of the recommendations of the McNamara-Taylor mission, the proposal for 
a selective suspension of economic aid, in particular the suspension of 
the commercial import program, was the most significant both 'in terms of 
its effect, and as an example of the adroit use or denial of American assis¬ 
tance to achieve our foreign policy objectives. In.this instance economic 
sanctions, in the form of selected aid suspensions in those programs to which 
the regime would be most sensitive but that would have no immediate adverse 
effect on the war effort, were used constructively to influence events rather 
then negatively to punish those who had violated our wishes, our usual re¬ 
action to coups in Latin America.. The proposal itself had been under con¬ 
sideration since the abortive coup plot of August. At that time. Lodge 
had been authorized to suspend aid if he thought it would enhance the like¬ 


lihood of the success of a coup. 
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specific control over the delay or suspension of any of the pending aid 
programs. On both occasions, however, he had expressed doubt.about the 
utility of such a step. In fact, renewal of the commercial import program 
had been pending since early in September, so that the adoption of the 
McNamara-Taylor proposal merely formalized the existing situation into 
policy. As might have been expected (although the record leaves ambiguous 
whether this was a conscious aim of the Administration), the Vietnamese 
generals interpreted the suspension as a green light to proceed with a 


coup. 


While this policy was being applied in October, Lodge shunned all 
contact with the regime that did not come at Diem's initiative. He wanted 
it clearly understood that they must come to him prepared to adopt our 
advice before he would recommend to Washington a change in U.S. policy. 
Lodge performed with great skill, but inevitably frictions developed within 



the Mission as different viewpoints and proposals came forward. In particular 
Lodge's disagreements and disputes with General Harkins during October when 
the coup plot was maturing and later were to be of considerable embarrass¬ 
ment to Washington when they leaked to the press. Lodge had carefully 
cultivated the press, and when the stories-of friction appeared, it was 
invariably Harkins or Richardson, or someone else who was the villain. 

No sooner had the McNaraara-Taylor mission returned to Washington and 
reported its recommendations than the generals reopened contact with the 
Mission indicating that once again "they were preparing to strike against • 
the regime. Washington's immediate reaction on October 5 was to reiterate 
the decision of the NSC on the McNamara-Taylor report, i.e., no U.S. encour¬ 
agement of a coup. Lodge was instructed, however, to maintain contact with 
the generals and to monitor their plans as they emerged. These periodic 
contacts continued and by October 25, Lodge had come to believe that Diem 
was unlikely to respond to our pressure and that we should therefore not 
thwart the coup forces. Harkins disagreed, believing that we still had not 
given Diem a real chance to rid himself of Nhu and that we should present 
him with such an ultimatum, and test his response before going ahead with 
a coup. He, furthermore, had reservations about the strength of the coup 
forces when compared with those likely to remain loyal to the regime. All 
this left Washington anxious and doubtful. Lodge was cautioned to 'seek 
fuller information on the coup plot, including a line-up of forces and. the 
proposed plan of action. The U.S. could not base its policy on support for 
a coup attempt that did not offer a strong prospect of success.' Lodge was 
counseled to consider ways of delaying or preventing the coup if he doubted 
its prospects for success. By this juncture, however, Lodge felt committed 
and, furthermore, felt the matter was no longer in our hands. The generals 
were taking the action on their own initiative and we could only prevent 
it now by denouncing them to Diem. While this debate was still going on, 
the generals struck. 


Shortly after Ambassador Lodge and Admiral Felt had called on Diem on 
November 1, the generals made their move, culminating a summer and fall of 
complex intrigue. The coup was leu by General Minh, who most respected of 
the senior generals, together with Generals Don, Kim and Khiem. They convoked 
a meeting of all but a few senior officers at JGS headquarters at noon on 
the day of the coup, announced their plans and got the support of their com¬ 
patriots. The coup itself was executed with skill and swiftness. They 
had devoted special attention to ensuring that the major potentially loyal 
forces were isolated and their leaders neutralized at the outset of the opera¬ 
tion. By the late afternoon of November 1, only the palace guard remained 
to defend the tiro brothers. At 4:30 p.m., Diem called Lodge to ask where 
the U.S. stood. Lodge was noncommital and confined himself to concern for 
Diem's physical safety. The conversation ended inconclusively. The gener¬ 
als made repeated calls to the palace offering the brothers safe conduct 
out of the country if they surrendered, but the two held out hope until the 
very end. Sometime that evening they secretly slipped out of the palace 
through an underground escape passage and went to a hide-away in Cholon. 

There they were captured the following morning after their whereabouts was 
learned when the palace fell. Shortly the two brothers were murdered in the 
back of an armored personnel carrier en route to JGS headquarters.- 




Having successfully carried off their coup, the generals began to 
make arrangements for a civilian government. Vice President Tho was named 
to head a largely civilian cabinet, but General Kinh became President and 
Chairman of the shadow Military Revolutionary Council. After having delayed 
an appropriate period, the U.S. recognized the new government on November 8. 
As the euphoria of the first days of liberation from the heavy hand of the 
Diem regime wore off, however, the real gravity of the economic situation 
and the lack of expertise in the new government became apparent to both 
Vietnamese and American officials. The deterioration of the military situa¬ 
tion and the strategic hamlet program also came more and more clearly into 
perspective. 

These topics dominated the discussions at the Honolulu Conference on 
November 20 when Lodge and the cc’intry team met with Rusk, McNamara, Taylor, 
Bell, and Bundy. But the meeting ended inconclusively. After Lodge had 
conferred with the President a few days later in Washington, the .White House 
•tried to pull together sane conclusions and offer some guidance for our con¬ 
tinuing and now deeper involvement in Vietnam. The instructions contained 
in NSAM 273, however, did not reflect the truly dire situation as it was to 
come to light in succeeding weeks. The reappraisals forced by the new 

information would swiftly make it irrelevant as it was "overtaken by events." 

' * - 

For the military coup d'etat against Ngo Dirih Diem, the U.S. must 
accept its full share of responsibility. Beginning in August of 1963 we 
variously authorized, sanctioned and encouraged the coup efforts of the 
Vietnamese generals and offered full support for a successor government. 

In October we cut off aid to Diem in a direct rebuff, giving a green light 
to the generals. We maintained clandestine contact with them throughout 
the planning and execution of the coup and sought to review their operational 
plans and proposed new government. Thus, as the nine-year rule of Diem 
came to a bloody end, our complicity in his overthrow heightened our re¬ 
sponsibilities and our commitment in an essentially leaderless Vietnam. 
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• CHRONOLOGY 


BATE EVENT OR DOCUMEMT 

8 May 1963 Hue incident 


10 May 1963 Manifesto of Buddhist 

clergy 


18 May 1963 Molting meeting with 

Mem; Embassy Saigon 
message IO38' 


30 May 1963 Buddhist, demonstration 


4 Jun 1963 ■ Truehart* meeting with 

Thuan 


Tho committee 
appointed 


DESCRIPTION 

Government troops fire on a Buddhist la¬ 
test demonstration, killing nine and 
■wounding fourteen. The incident triggui 
a nationwide Buddhist protest and a 
crisis of popular confidence for the 
Diem regime. GVN maintains the inc i - 

dent was an act of VC terrorism. 

* 

A five point demand by the Buddhist 
clergy is transmitted to the Govern¬ 
ment. It calls for freedom to fly 
the Buddhist flag, legal equality 
with the Catholic Church, an end 
of arrests, punishment of the perpe¬ 
trators of the May 8 incident, and 
indemnification of its victims. 

U.S. Ambassador Nolting meets with 
Diem and outlines the -steps the U.S. 
wants Diem to take to redress the 
Buddhist grievances and recapture 
public confidence. These include 
an admission of responsibility for 
the Hue incident, compensation of the 
victims, and a reaffirmation of re¬ 
ligious equality and non-discrimina¬ 
tion. 

• 

350 Buddhist monks demonstrate in 
. front of the National Assembly and 
announce a 48 -hour hunger strike. 

With Nolting on leave, charge d'affai. 
Truehart meets with Secretary of Sta r - 
Thuan, and on instruction from the 
State Department, warns that U.S. 
support for the GVN could not be 
maintained if there were another bloci; 
suppression of Buddhists. 

later that day the Government announces 
the appointment of an inter-ministerial 
committee headed by Vice President Tho 
to resolve the religious issue. 




D/VTB 

m 

5 Jun 1963 


8 Jun 1963 


11 Jun 1963 


12 Jun 1963 


14 Jun 1963 

16 Jun 1963 

n 


EVENT OR DOCUMENT 


DESCRIPTION 


4 


Tho committee meets 
Buddhists 


Madame Khu attacks . 
• Buddhists 


The first meeting between the Tho 
committee and the Buddhist leader- 
• ship takes place, after which 
each side publicly questions the 
other's good faith in the negotia¬ 
tions . 

Madame Nhu, wife of Diem's powerful 
brother, publicly accuses the Buddhis 
of being infiltrated with communist 
agents. 

Later on the same day, Truehart 
protests Mme Nhu's remakrs to Diem 
and threatens to dissociate the U.S, 
from any future repressive measures 
against the Buddhists. 


First Buddhist suicide At noon in the middle of a downtown 
by fire intersection, a Buddhist monk, Thich 

Quang Due, is immersed in gasoline 
and sets himself afire'. His fiery 
protest suicide is photographed and 
is front page material in the world's 
newspapers. Shock and indignation 
are universal. Mme Khu subsequently 
refers to it as a "barbecue.” 


Truehart repeats U.S. 
dissociation threat 


Truehart sees Diem again to protest 
his lack of action on the Buddhist 
problem and says that Quang Due's 
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If 


Diem does not act, the U.S. will be 
forced to dissociate itself from 
him. 


Tho committee meets 
again with Buddhists 


Under U.S. pressure, negotiations 
between Vice President Tho's committu 
and the Buddhist leadership reopen 
in apparent earnest. 


# 

GVN-Buddhist communique A joint GVN-Buddhist communique is 

released as a product of the nego¬ 
tiations that outlines the elements 
of a settlement, but affixes no re¬ 
sponsibility for the May 8 Hue inci 
dent. 


EVENT OR DOCUMENT 
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Late June 
July- 


27 Jun 1963 


3 Jul 1963 


4 Jul 1963 


5 Jul 1963 


10 Jul 1963 


Buddhist protest 
intensifies 


Kennedy announces 
Lodge appointment 


Tho committee 
absolves regime 


White House meeting 
on Vietnamese situa 
tion 


Nolting in Washington 


SNIE 53-2-63 



Buddhists protest activities intensify 
as leadership passes from the dis- 
. credited moderate, older leaders to 
younger militants. The Saigon press 
corps is actively cultivated. 

President Kennedy, visiting in Ireland, 
announces the appointment of Henry 
Cabot Lodge as the new U.S. Ambassador 
to South Vietnam, effective in Septc-:.- 
ber. 

Vice President Tho's committee announces 
that a preliminary investigation of 
the May 8 incident has confirmed that 
the deaths were the result of an act 
of VC terrorism. 

« 

At a State Department brifefing for the 
President it is generally agreed that 
Diem will not voluntarily remove Ehu. 

A discussion of the likely consequences 
of a coup reveals divergent views. 

Having cut short his vacation to re¬ 
turn to Washington for consultations, 
Nolting confers with Under Secretary 
of State George Ball and voices the 
fear that an attempt to overthrow Dieu 
would result in a protracted religious 
civil war that would open the door to 
the Viet Cong. We should not abandon 
Diem yet. While in Washington he alio 
sees Secretary McNamara. 

This special intelligence estimate note? 
coup rumors in Vietnam and warns that 
a coup would disrupt the war effort 
and perhaps give the Viet Cong the 
opportunity for gains they had been 
hoping for. It concludes, however, 
that if Diem does nothing to implement 
the June 16 agreements, Buddhist un¬ 
rest will continue through the summer 
and increase the likelihood of a coup 
attempt. 
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DESCRIPTION 


11 Jul 1963 


15 Jul 1963 


19 Jul 1963 


5 Aug 1963 


14 Aug 1963 


15 Aug 1963 


■U»Ai*X 


Nolting returns to Vietnam with 
Washington’s blessing to make one last 
. attempt to persuade Diem to conciliate 
the Buddhists. The hope is to draw 
on the good will that Nolting has 
built up in his two years of service. 

Nhu squelches coup. At a special meeting for all senior 

plotting generals, Nhu attacks their loyalty 

to the regime for not having thwarte, 
the numerous coup plots that had been 
reported. The meeting apparently 
forestalls any immediate threat to 
the family. 


Nolting's return 
to Saigon 


Embassy Saigon 
message 89’ - 


Diem speaks on radio 


McNamara press 
conference 


Second Buddhist 
suicide 


Nolting-Diem meeting 


Deeply resentful of Truehart’s tough 
pressure tactics, Nolting meets with 
Diem and attempts to mollify him. 

He convinces Diem to make! a nation¬ 
wide radio address with concessions 
to the Buddhists. 

♦ 

Complying with the letter but not the 
spirit of Nolting's request. Diem 
delivers a brief cold ratio address 
that makes only very minor concessions 
to the Buddhists and asks for harmony, 
and support of the Government. 

At a press conference, Secretary 
McNamara says the war is progressing 
and the Buddhist crisis has not 
yet affected it. 

A second Buddhist monk commits suicide 
by burning himself to death in the 
continuing protest against the Diem 
regime. 

In their final meeting before Nolting'. 
departure from Vietnam, Diem promises 
to make a public statement repudiatir 
Mme Nhu's inflammatory denunciations o 
the Buddhists. Nolting left the next 
day. 


New York Herald Tribune Diem's promised public statement takes 
article by Marguerite the form of an interview with Marguerii 
Higgins Higgins, conservative correspondent 
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DESCRIPTION 


D ATE EVENT OR DOCUMENT 

m 


18 Aug 1963 Generals decide on 

martial law 


20 Aug 1963 Generals propose 

martial law to Nhu 
and Dim 


21 Aug 1963 Nhu ’ s forces attack 

pagodas 


1 


of the New York Herald Tribune . Diem 
asserts that conciliation has been 
his policy toward the Buddhists all 
’ along and the family is pleased with 
Lodge 1 s appointment. 

Ten senior Army generals meet and de¬ 
cide that in view of the deteriorating 
political situation* they will as* 

Diem for a declaration of martial !.<,• 
to permit them to return monks from 
outside Saigon to their own provinces 
and pagodas and thus reduce tensions 
in the capital. 

A small group of generals meets first 
with Nhu and then with Diem to propose 

that martial law be decreed forthwith. 

♦ * 

Diem approves the proposal; and the 
decree takes effect at midnight. 

Under the cover of the. military martial 
law, shortly after midnight, forces 
loyal to Nhu and under his orders 
attack pagodas throughout Vietnam, 
arresting monks and sacking the sacred 
buildings. Over 30 Buddhists are in¬ 
jured and over lhOO arrested. The 
attack is a shattering repudiation of 
Diem's promises to Nolting. The Embassy 
is taken by surprise. 


Lodge confers with First news of the attacks reaches Lodg- 

Nolting and Hilsman in Honolulu where he is conferring 

with Nolting and Assistant Secretary 
of State Hilsman. He is dispatched 
immediately to Vietnam. 


Washington reaction At 9:30 a.m. a stiff statement is re¬ 

leased by State deploring the raids 
as a direct violation of Diem's assur¬ 
ances to the U.S. But first intelli¬ 
gence places the blame for them on the 
Army, not Nhu. 


22 Aug 1963 Lodge arrives in 

Saigon 


After a brief stop in Tokyo, Lodge 
arrives in Saigon at 9:30 p.m. The 
situation still remains confused. 
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23 Aug 1963 CIA. Information Report 

TOCS DB-3/656, 252 


Student demonstrations 


24 Aug 1963 Embassy Saigon 

message 316, 
Lodge to Hilsraan 


oho 
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State to Lodge 
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* * 

General Don, armed forces commander 
under the martial law decree, has 
• contacted a CAS officer and asked why 
the U.S. was broadcasting the erroneous 
story that the Army had conducted the 
pagoda raids. Nhu's special forces 
were responsible. The U.S. should make 
its position known. A separate con- ' 
tact by another general with a member 
of the mission had brought another 
inquiry as to the U.S. position. 

The query is clear. Would we support 
the Army if it acted against Nhu and/or 
Diem? 

Large student protest demonstrations 
on behalf of the imprisoned Buddhists 
take place at the facilities of medicine 
and pharmacy at the University of 
Saigon. They are a dramatic break with 
the tradition of student apathy to 
politics in Vietnam. The regime re¬ 
acts with massive arrests. 

• 

Lodge lays the blame for the raids at 
Nhu's feet and states that his influ¬ 
ence is significantly increased. But. 
in view of the loyalty of Saigon area 
commanders, a coup attempt would be 
a "shot in the dark." 

AV>-f 1 Tf AT *V> A A +VlA ^ Oh 
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cable," this controversial message ac¬ 
knowledges Nhu's responsibility for 
the raids and says that U.S. can no 
longer tolerate his continuation in 
power. If Diem is unable or unwillir. 
to remove him, the generals are to 
be told that the U.S. will be prepare, 
to discontinue economic and military 
support, accept the obvious implica¬ 
tion and will promise assistance to 
them in any period of interim break¬ 
down of the GVN. Lodge's permission 
is requested for a VQA broadcast 
exonerating the Army of responsibility 
for the Aug 21 raids. 
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DATE 


EVENT OK DOCUMENT 


DESCRIPTION 


31 Aug 1963 


2 Sep 1963 


6 Sep 1963 


in exchange for a look at their 
detailed plans. He is further au- 
. thorized to suspend U.S. aid at his 
discretion. 


MACV message 1583 * Harkins meets with Khiem who tells 

Embassy Saigon message him that Minh has called off the coup. 

391 » and CAS Saigon Military was unable achieve a favorable 

message 0499 balance of forces in the Saigon are:- 

and doubts about whether the U.S, 
had leaked their plans to Nhu were 
the deciding factors. A future attempt 
is not ruled out. 


NSC meeting; MJen 
Victor C. Krulak, 
Memo for the Record, 
Vietnam Meeting at 
the State Dept. 


* 

With the demise of the coup plot con¬ 
firmed, the NSC (without the President) 
meets to try to chart a new policy 
for Vietnam. The discussion reveals 
the divergence between the military 
desire to get on with the war and re¬ 
pair relations with Diem, and the 
State Department view that continued 
support for Diem will eventually mean 
a loss of the war as more and more of 
the South Vietnamese are alientated 
from it. No decisions are taken. 


Kennedy TV interview The President, in a TV interview with 

CBS News' Walter Cronkite, expresses 
his disappointment with Diem's handling 
of the Buddhist crisis and concern 

. -hVio4- o ffroa+av* o’f'-fVw-f* 4 c noor^orJ Var tha 

GVN to win popular support. This can 
be done, he feels, "with change in 
policy and perhaps with personnel..." 

•Lodge meeiswith Nhu Avoiding any contact with Diem, Lodge 

nonetheless meets with Nhu who annourv- 
his intention to quit the Government 
as a sign of the progress of the cam¬ 
paign against the VC. Mae Nhu and 
Archbishop Thuc, another of Diem's 
brothers, are to leave the country 
on extended trips shortly. 


NSC meeting The NSC decides to instruct Lodge to 

reopen "tough" negotiations with Diem 
and to start by clarifying to him the 
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pate event or document 


7 Sep 1963 Archbishop Thuc 

leaves Vietnam 


8 Sep 1963 AID Director Bell 

TV interview 

? t 


9 Sep 1963 Mme Nhu leaves 

Vietnam 


Kennedy TV -interview 


10 Sep 1963 NSC meeting 


DE SCRIPTION 

U.S. position. Robert Kennedy 
speculates that if the war can be won 
neither with Diem nor in the event 
of a disruptive coup, we should per¬ 
haps be considering a U.S. disengage¬ 
ment. Secretary McNamara proposes 
a fact-finding trip by General. Krulak, 
and State suggests including Joseph 
Mendenhall, a senior FSO with Vietnam 
experience. They leave later the 
same day. 

With the intercession of the Vatican 
and the Papal Delegate in Saigon, 
Archbishop Thuc leaves the country for 
Rome on an extended visit. 

* • . 

In a televised interview, AID Director 
Bell expresses concern that Cpngress 
might cut aid to South Vietnam if the 
Diem Government does not change its 
repressive policies. 

Mme Nhu departs from Saigon to attend 
the World parliamentarians Conference 
in Belgrade and then to take an extended 
trip through Europe and possibly the • 
U.S. 

Appearing on the inaugural program of 
the NBC Huntley-Brinkley News, the 
President says he does not believe 
an aid cut-off would be helpful in 
achieving American purposes in Vietnam 
at present. 

Krulak and Mendenhall return from 
Vietnam after a whirlwind four day 
trip and make their report to the 
NSC. With them are John Mecklin, 

USIS Director in Saigon, and Rufus 
Phillips, USOM's Director of Rural 
Programs. Krulak*s report stresses 
that the war is being won and, while 
there is some dissatisfaction in the 
military with Diem, no one would risk 
his neck to remove him. A continua¬ 
tion of present policies under Diem 
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DATE 


DESCRIPTION: 


11 Sep 1963 

I 

12 Sep 1963 

14 Sep 1963 

16 Sep 1963 

17 Sep 1963 


EVENT OR DOCUMENT 


Embassy Saigon 
message U78 


White House meeting 


Senator Church's 
Resolution 



will yield victory. Mendenhall preset 
a completely contradictory view of 
the situation. A breakdown of civil 
administration was possible and a 
•religious civil war could not be ex¬ 
cluded if Diem was not replaced. The 
war certainly could not be won with 
Diem. Biillips and Mecklin support 
Mendenhall with variations. . Nolting 
agrees with Krulak. All the disagree¬ 
ment prompts the President to ask the 
two emissaries, "You two did visit ■ 
the same country, didn't you?" 

Lodge reverses himself in suggesting 
a complete study of kinds of economic 
aid suspension that might be used to 
topple the regime. 

White House decides to hold economic 

t 

aid renewal in abeyance pehding a com¬ 
plete examination of how it might be 
used to pressure Diem. 

With White House approval. Senator 
Church introduces a resolution in the 
Senate condemning the South Vietnamese 
Government for its repressive handling 
of the Buddhist problem and calling for 
an end to U.S. aid unless the repressions 
are abandoned. 


State message 4ll Lodge is informed that approval of 
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program is deferred until basic policy 
decisions on Vietnam have been made. 

m 

Martial law ends Martial law is ended throughout the 

country. 

NSC meeting Two alternative proposals for dealing 

with Diem are considered. The first 
would use an escalatory set of pressures 
to get him to do our bidding. The 
second would involve acquiescence in 
recent GVN actions, recognition that 
Diem and Hhu are inseparable, and an 
attest to salvage as much as possible 
from a bad situation. A decision is 
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DATE 


DESCRIPTION • 


EVENT OR DOCUMENT 


21 Sep 1963 White House press 

release 


White House instruc¬ 
tions to Mcjfemara- 
Taylor 


23 Sep 1963 McNamara-Taylor 

mission departs 

25 Sep 1963 Opening meeting of 

McNamara-Taylor with 
country team 


27 Sep 1963 National Assembly 

elections 


Embassy Saigon messages 
602 and 608 


29 Sep 1963 McNamara, Taylor and 

Lodge see Diem 


taken to adopt the first as policy, 
and also to send Secretary McNamara 
and General Taylor on a fact-gathering 
mission. 

The forthcoming McNamara-Taylor mission 
is announced to the press by the White 
House. 

The White House instructions for the 
mission ask the two men to (l) appraise 
the status of the military effort; 

(2) assess the impact on the war'effort 
of the Buddhist crisis; (3) recommend 
a course of action for the GVN to 
redress the problem and for the U.S. 
to get them to do it; and (4) examine 
how our aid can further no*. 3* 

The McNamara-Taylor party leaves Washing¬ 
ton for its ten day trip" to Vietnam. 

The disagreement between Harkins and 
Lodge about the situation in-country 
and the progress of the war surfaces 
immediately in this first conference. 
McNamara spends several subsequent 
days touring various parts of Vietnam 
to appraise the war first hand and 
talk with U.S. and Vietnamese officers. 

As announced earlier, and at the end 
of a pro forma one week campaign, the 
GVN holds nation-wide elections for 
the National Assembly with predictably 
high turnouts and majorities for Go verr - 
ment candidates. 

Aware that McNamara and Taylor are 
tasked to recommend uses of the aid 
program to pressure Diem, both Lodge 
and Brent, the USOM Director, go on 
record against them. 

* 

In their protocol call on Diem, and 
after his two-hour monologue, McNamara 
is able to pointedly stress that the 
political unrest and Government re¬ 
pressive measures against the Buddhists 
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MTK 


30 Sep 1963 


2 Oct 1963 


EVENT OK DOCUMENT 


McNamara, Taylor 
and Lodge meet 
Viet President Tho. 


SecDef Memo for the 
President: Report of 
the McNamara-Taylor 
mission 


White House 
press release 


DESCRIPTION 

% 

were undermining the U.S. war effort. 

Diem seems unimpressed, but does ask 
Taylor for his appraisal, as a mili¬ 
tary man, of the progress of the war. 

Tho stresses to the two visitors the 
gravity of the political deterioration 
and the negative effect it was having 
on war. He questions the success of 
the strategic hamlet program. Later 
that day, the McNamara-Taylor party 
leaves South Vietnam for Honolulu. 

After a day in Honolulu to prepare 
a report, McNamara and Taylor return 
to Washington and present their find¬ 
ings and recommendations to a morning 
NSC meeting. Their long report repre¬ 
sents a compromise betweeh the mili¬ 
tary and the civilian views. It confirm, 
the progress of the war, but warns of 
the dangers inherent in the current 
political turmoil and recommends, pres¬ 
sures against Diem to bring changes. 
Militarily, it calls for greater GVH 
effort, especially in the Delta and 
in clear and hold operations, and a 
consolidation of the strategic hamlet 
program. It proposes the announcement 
of the plans to withdraw 1,000 American 
troops by year's end. To put political 
pressure on Diem to institute the re¬ 
forms we want, it recommends a selec¬ 
tive aid suspension, an end of support, 
for the special forces responsible for 
the pagoda raids, and a continuation 
of Lodge's aloofness from the regime. 

It recommends against a coup, but 
qualifies this by suggesting that an 
alternative leadership be identified 
and cultivated. The recommendations 
are promptly approved by the President . 

A statement following the meeting is 
released as recommended by McNamara 
and Taylor that reiterates the U.S. 
commitment to the struggle against 
the VC, announces the 1,000 man troop 
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EVENT OR DOCUMRM' 


DESCRIPTION 


6 Oct 1963 


7 Oct 1963 


8 Oct 1963 


CAS Saigon message Lodge recommends that when 

34026 Conein is contacted again, he 

he authorized to say that the 
U.S. will not thwart a coup, 
that we are willing to review 
plans, and that we will con¬ 
tinue support to a successor 
regime. 

Richardson recalled His identity having been com¬ 

promised in recent press stories 
about internal policy struggles 
in the U.S. mission, CIA, Chief 
of Station, John Richardson, 
is recalled to Washington. 

CAP message 63560 Washington clarifies its views 

on a coup by stating that the 
U.S. will not thwart such a 
move if it offers prospects 
of a more effective fight against 
the VC. Security and denia- 
bility of all contacts is para¬ 
mount . 

The newly elected National 
Assembly convenes to hear 
Diem's State of the Union 
address. Diem speaks mainly 
of Vietnam's past progress under 
his rule, playing down the 
current political crisis and 
making only scant reference to 
U.S. aid. 

* * 

Mme Nhu arrives in Mme Nhu arrives in the U.S. 

•U.S. * from Europe for a three-week 

speaking tour. She immedi¬ 
ately launches into vituperative 
attacks on the U.S. and its 
role in Vietnam. 


National Assembly 
convenes' 


UN General Assembly The UN General Assembly, after 

vote a strong debate with many voices 

denouncing Diem's anti-Buddhist 
policy, votes to send a fact¬ 
finding team to Saigon to 
investigate the charges of 
repression. 
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PATE EVENT OR DOCUMENT 

24 Oct 1963 Diem invites Lodge to 

Dalat 


1st CAS agent meeting 
with Don 


2nd CAS agent meeting 
with Don 


UN fact-finding team 
arrives in Saigon 


25 Oct 1963 CAS Saigon message 

1964 


CAP message 63590 


DESCRIPTION 

Diem extends an invitation 
to Lodge and his wife to spend 
Sunday, Oct 27, with him at 
his villa in Dalat. Lodge is 
pleased, Diem has come to him. 

Conein meets with Don in the 
morning and the latter reports 
that Harkins had corrected his 
previous remarks and apologized 
for any misunderstanding. 

The coup is set to take place 
before Nov 2 and he will meet 
Conein later that day to re¬ 
view the plans. 

In the evening, Don tells Conein 
that the coup committee voted 
not to reveal any plans because 
of concern about security 
leaks. He promises to turn 
over to Conein for Lodge’s 
Eyes Only the operation plan 
two days before the coup occurs. 

The UN fact-finding team arrives 
in Saigon and begins its in¬ 
vestigation. 

Lodge argues that the time has 
come to go ahead with a coup 
and we should not thwart the 
maturing plot. He takes strong 
exception to Harkins reserva¬ 
tions about the determination 
and ability of the plotters 
to carry off the coup. 

Bundy, replying for the White 
House, is concerned about the 
dangers of U.S. support for 
a coup that fails. We must 
be in a position to judge the 
prospects for the coup plan 
and discourage any effort with 
likelihood of failure. 
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BATE 


‘ 26 Oct 1963 


27 Oct 1963 
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EVENT OR DOCUMENT 
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Vietnamese National 
Day 


Lodge-Diem meeting 


Buddhist suicide 


Diem reviews the troops in 
the National Day parade before 
• scant crowds with Lodge and 
all other diplomatic personnel 
in attendance. The coup had 
originally been scheduled for 
this day. 

As planned. Lodge travels to 
Dalat with Diem and engages 
in a day-long conversation 
that produces little results. 
Diem makes his standard com¬ 
plaints against the U.S., and 
whenever Lodge asks what he is 
planning to do about specific 
U.S, requests, he changes the 
subject. At one point, he 
does inquire, however, about 
resumption of the commercial 
import program. Lodge asks 
what movement he will'make on 
our requests. Diem changes 
the subject. Lodge's feelings 
of frustration confirm his con¬ 
viction that we cannot work 
with Diem. 

A seventh Buddhist monk commits 
suicide by fire. 


Don contacts Lodge 


CkS agent meets Don 
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prior to departing for the 
dedication of an atomic energy 
facility in Dalat, General Don 
approaches Lodge and asks if 
Conein is authorized to speak 
for the U.S. Lodge says yes. 
Don then affirms the need for 
the coup to be completely Viet¬ 
namese. Lodge agrees, but when 
he asks about timing, Don re¬ 
plies that the generals are 
not yet ready. 

That evening Conein meets Don 
again and the latter says that 
the plans may be available for 
Lodge only four hours before 
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DATE 


29 Oct 1963 


30 Oct 1963 


EVENT OR DOCUMENT DESCRIPTION 

the coup. Lodge should not 
change his plans to go to 
Washington on Oct 31 as this 
' would tip off the palace. 
Some details of the organi¬ 
zation of the coup committee 
are discussed. 

* 

CINCPAC alerts CINCPAC alerts a naval and 

task force air task force to stand off 

Vietnam for possible evacua¬ 
tion of American dependents 
and civilians if required. 


NSC meeting 


Special forces trans¬ 
ferred from Saigon 


MACV messages 2028, 
2033, and 2034 


A decision is made at the 
NSC meeting to have Lodge 
fully inform Harkins on the 
coup plotting and arrangements, 
since if Lodge leaver Hankins 
will be in charge. Concern 
is also registered at the 
differing views of the two 
men toward a coup. 

In the first preparatory act 
of the coup. General Dinh orders 
Colonel Tung’s special forces 
out of Saigon for maneuvers. 

It is unclear whether the ac¬ 
tion came as a part of the 
generals' coup or Nhu's pseudo, 
coup. 

Belatedly apprised of the con¬ 
tinuing contacts with the 
generals and the U.S. role 
in the coup plotting. General 
Harkins dispatches three angry 
cables to Taylor in which he 
disagrees with Lodge’s inter¬ 
pretation of the U.S. policy. 

He understands it to be no 
active covert encouragement. 

He opposes personally a coup 
and doesn't think the generals 
have the forces to pull one off. 
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31 Oct 1963 


1 Nov 1963 

10:00 a.m. 


EVENT OR DO CU MENT 

CAS Washington 
message 79109 


CAS Saigon 
message 2063 


CAS Washington 
message 79^07 


Lodge defers 
departure 



The li/hite House is now genuinely 
concerned at the Saigon dispute 
and tells Lodge it believes 
we still have the power to 
call off the coup if we choose 
to. 

» • 

Lodge replies to Washington 
that he is powerless to stop 
the coup, the matter is en¬ 
tirely in Vietnamese hands. 
Harkins does not concur. 

To clear the air and redefine 
U.S. policy, Washington sent 
another cable to Lodge. The 
U.S. cannot accept as a policy 
position that it has no power 
to prevent the coup. If ■pie 
coup does not have high pros¬ 
pects of success, Lodge should 
intercede with the generals 
to have it delayed or called 
off. More detailed informa¬ 
tion on the plans is urgently 
requested. Specific instruc¬ 
tions to guide U.S. action 
during a coup are issued. 

They prescribe strict non¬ 
involvement and somewhat less 
strict neutrality. 

Lodge, who had been scheduled 
to leave for Washington for 
high-level conferences, defers 
his departure because of the 
tense atmosphere and the appar¬ 
ent imminence of the coup. 


Lodge and Felt meet 
with Diem 


Admiral Felt, who is visiting, 

and Lodge call on Diem, who 

reiterates many of the points 

he made to McNamara a month 
* 

earlier. At the end of the 
meeting. Diem takes Lodge aside 
and indicates he is ready to 
talk about what the U.S. wants 
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DATE 

Late 

morning 

12:00 a.m. 


1:45 p.m. 

2:00 p.m. 


4:00 p.m. 


EVENT OK DOCUMENT DESCRIPTION 


Coup units begin 
to deploy 

Officers meet at JGS 


U.S. notified 


him to do. 'Felt leaves Saigon 
after the meeting. 

‘ The first coup units begin to 
deploy in and around Saigon. 

The coup committee has con¬ 
vened a meeting of all senior 
Vietnamese officers except 
Generals Dinh and Cao at JGS. 

There they are informed of 
the coup and asked to support 
it. All except Colonel Tung 
do. Their pledges of support 
are taped. Tung is taken into 
custody later to be executed. 

The CN0 was killed en route 
by an escort. A CAS officer 
is invited to the JGS and main¬ 
tains telephone contact with 
the Embassy throughout the 
coup. 

. % 

General Don calls General Stillwell 
J-3 to General Harkins, and in¬ 
forms him that the coup is 
under way. 


Key installations About this time coup forces 

taken are seizing the key installa¬ 

tions in Saigon, including 
the post office, police head¬ 
quarters, radio stations, air¬ 
port, naval headquarters, etc. 
They were also deploying for 
attacks on the palace and the 
palace guard barracks and to 
block any counter-attack from 
outside the city. 


First skirmishes. By about this time the first 

Diem told to surrender skirmish was taking place at 

the palace and guard barracks. 
Failing to reach General Dinh, 
Diem and Nhu realize the coup 
is serious. The generals called 
shortly after this and told the 
two brothers to surrender. 

They refused. 
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DATE 


DESCRIPTION 


EVENT OR DOCUMENT 

4:30 p.m. Coup broadcast. Diem 

calls Lodge 


5:00 p.m. Generals again call 

Diem to demand 
surrender 


8:00 p.m. Diem and Nhu flee 


« * 

9:00 p.m. Balace bombarded 

• • 

* 

2 Nov 1963 

3:30 &*m. Assault on the palace. 

begins 

6:20 a.m. Diem calls generals 

to surrender 


a 

Hie generals go on radio, 
announce the coup and demand 
the resignation of Diem and 
Nhu. At the same time. Diem 
is calling Lodge. He asks 
Lodge where the U.S. stands. 
Lodge replies that the U.S. 
cannot yet have a view. He 
expresses concern for Diem's 
safety, and the conversation 
ends there. 

Repeated calls are now made 
to the palace to get Diem to 
surrender. All the generals 
try. Colonel Tung is put 
on the phone and tells Diem 
he is a captive. Tung is then 
taken outside and execute^. 

Diem and Nhu now frantically 
call all unit commanders but 
can find none loyal. .Outside ■ 
sporadic firing continues. 

Sometime in the early evening, 
probably about eight o'clock, 
the two brothers escape from 
the palace through one of the 
secret underground passages 
constructed for just such 
emergencies. They are met 
by a Chinese, friend who takes 
them to a previously prepared 
hideaway in Cholon. There they 
spend the night in telephone 
contact with the palace. 

At about nine o'clock, the 
attackers launch an artillery 
and armored barrage on the 
palace and its defenders which 
lasts through the night. 


The tank and infantry assault 
on the Gia Long palace begins. 

Diem calls General Don from 
the Cholon hideout to surrender, 
but does not tell his location. 
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DATE EVENT OR DOCUMENT 

6:30 a.m. Palace falls 


6:45 a.m. Diem and Nhu again 

escape 


6:50 a.m. Diem and Nhu are 

captured 


afternoon Vice President Tho 

confers on new 
government 


3 Nov 1963 lodge meets with 

Generals Don and Kim 


4 Nov 1963 Lodge meets with 

General Minh 


DESCRIPTION 

Realizing the hopelessness of 
the situation^ Diem issues 
/ a cease fire order to the palace 
guard and the palace falls to 
the insurgents. Colonel Thao, 
the commander of the attacking 
forces, learns of Diem's where¬ 
abouts and with JGS pel-mission 
goes to arrest him. 

Arriving at the Cholon house, 

Thao calls JGS and is over¬ 
heard by the brothers who 
escape to a nearby Catholic 
church. 

Diem again calls General Don 
and surrenders, this time, un¬ 
conditionally. He and NhU are 
taken prisoner shortly there¬ 
after and are murdered in the 
back of an armored personnel 
carrier en route to JGS. 

Vice President Tho enters into 
intensive conferences end nego¬ 
tiations with the' coup committee 
on the composition of a new 
interim government which he 
will head. 

Generals Don and Kim call on 
Lodge at the Embassy and apolo¬ 
gize for the absence of Minh 
who is closeted with Tho working 
on the composition of the new 
government. A two-tiered govern¬ 
ment is expected. A military 
committee chaired by General 
Minh will supervise a largely 
civilian cabinet under Tho's 
Prime Ministership. Lodge 
promises the immediate restora¬ 
tion of aid programs and assures 
the generals of forthcoming 
U.S. recognition. 

On instructions from Washington, 
Lodge meets with Minh and Don 
and urges them to make a clari¬ 
fying statement on the deaths 
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of Diem and Nhu to allay 
anxieties about the new leaders. 
Minh promises to do so and 
- to announce the new government 

soon. 


5 Nov 1963 New government 

announced 


6 Nov 1963 Composition of the 

Military Revolutionary 
Council announced 


7 Nov 1963 NLP makes post-coup 

policy statement 


Brent meets with Tho 
on U.S. aid 


Hie new government is announced 
with Minli as President and 
Chief of the Military Committee. 
Tho is Premier, Minister of 
Economy and Minister of Finance. 
Don is Minister of Defense and 
Dinh is Minister of Security. 
Most other posts are filled 
by civilians, but there is 
a noticeable absence of well- 
known opponents to Diem. A 
later announcement suspends' 
the 1956 constitution, arjd 
outlines the structure and 
functions of the new interim 

government. 

* 

Saigon Radio announces the 
composition of the new Mili¬ 
tary Revolutionary Council 
with Minh as Chairman and 
including all important 
generals except Khanh. 

In a post-coup policy state¬ 
ment, the NLP lists eight de¬ 
mands of the new regime, all 
but one of which the Minh-Tho 
Government was going to do 
anyway. 

USOM Director Brent meets with 
Tho who indicated that all 
economic aid questions would 
be handled directly by his 
office. It was further agreed 
that a high-level Vietnamese 
commission would work with a 
similar group in the U.S. mission 
to establish economic and aid 
policies and levels. 
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DATS EVENT OR DOCUiEKT 

8 Nov 1963 U.S. recognizes new 

government 


9 Nov 1963 Embassy Saigon message 

986 


12 Nov 1963 CINCPAC message to JCS 

120604Z 63 


17 Nov 1963 NLF releases stronger 

set of demands 

* 

r 


20 Nov 1963 Honolulu Conference 


DESCRIPTION 

Lodge calls' on the new Foreign 
Minister, Hiam Dang Lam, and 
presents a note of U.S. recog- 

• nition. The new government 
will be heavily dependent on 
the U.S, in all areas. 

• 

In the weekly progress report, 
the mission notes the greatly 
increased VC activity in the 
week following the coup. The 
return of coup units to the 
field will reverse this trend, 
it is hoped. 

CINCPAC takes note that the 
statistical indicators for the 
war (VC attacks, weapons loss 
ratio, VC defections) show 
deterioration dating back to 
the summer. 

Its first set of demands having 
been effectively preempted by 
the new Minh Government, the 
NLF release a new and stronger 
set of demands including that 
the U.S. influence be eliminated, 
the fighting be halted and that 
a coalition government be estab¬ 
lished. For the first time 
the NLF statesthat reunifica¬ 
tion of Vietnam is an objective. 

The entire country team meets 
with Rusk, McNamara, Taylor, 
Bundy, and Bell to review the 
current situation. Lodge 
voices optimism about the new 
government, but notes the in¬ 
experience of the new leaders. 

We should not press them too 
hard. We should secondly pledge 
aid to them in at least the 
amounts we were giving it to 
Diem. Brent notes the economic 

• naivety of the generals and 
indicates the need for greater 
U.S. technical assistance to 
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In the spring of 1963, the regime 0? Kgo Dinh Dien seemed to -vhibit 
no more signs of advanced decay or imminent demise than might have l :• ou 
discerned since 1958 or 1959* Only in hindsight can certain developments 
be identified as salient. Of these, certainly the steadily increasing 
influence of the Iihus was the most ominous. Nhu came more and more to 
dominate Diem in the last year of the Diem rule. But as his power 
increased, Nhu’s grip on reality seems to have slipped and he was 
reported in that last year to have been smoking opium and to have been 
mentally ill. l/ Meanwhile, Mme. Hhu was developing a power obsession 
of her own. The catastrophic effect of their influence during the ensuing 
crisis, however, was impossible to have predicted. As one perceptive 
observer noted, the Ngo family "had come to power with a we 11 -dpveloped 
persecution complex and had subsequently developed a positive m'ania 
for survival." 2/ 


Another source of concern should have been the regime’s self- 
imposed isolation from the populace. It had left the peasants apathetic, 
a cause for real concern in a struggle with the zealous, doctrinaire 
Viet Cong; but, more importantly, it had alienated large portions of 
the restive urban population who felt most directly the impact of the 
regime's arbitrary rale. The regime, in fact, had no real base of 
political support and relied on the loyalty of a handful of key military 
commanders to keep it in power by forestalling any overthrow. The loyalty 
of these men was bought with promotions and favors. Graft and corruption 
should also have drawn concern, even if governmental dishonesty was 
endemic in Asia, and - probably not disproportionate at that time in South 


Vietnam. 


It was not, however, the strains that these problems had placed 
on the Vietnamese political structure that were ultimately decisive. 
The fundamental weakness of the Diem regime was the curious rigidity 
and political insensitivity of its mandarin style in the face of a 
dramatic crisis of popular confidence. 


With regard to the war, the consensus of the U.S. military mission 
and the U.S. intelligence community in the spring of 1963 was that the 
military situation in South Vietnam was steadily improving and the war 
was beginning to be won. A National Intelligence Estimate in April 1963 
concluded that the infusion of U.S. advisors had begun to have the 
desired effect of strengthening the ARW and increasing its aggressive¬ 
ness. 3/ The Viet Cong retained good strength, but could be contained 
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by the ARVM if they did not receive a great increase in external support. 
Statistical indices showed a decline in Viet Cong attacks from the 
previous year, increased ARVJ! offensive activity, and improvement in the 
weapons loss ratio. Continuing problems were Diem's loyalty-based officer 
promotion policy, ARVr! desertions and AWOL's, poor intelligence, and low 
grade NCO's and company grade officers, nonetheless, the overall out¬ 
look was sanguine. Particular reason for encouragement was the adoption 
in February 1963 of the national Campaign Plan urged by the U.S. The 
hopeful prospects were summarized for Secretary McNamara in a briefing 
paper for the Honolulu Conference of May 6: 


The over-all situation in Vietnam is improving. In the 
military sector of the counterinsurgency, we are winning. 

Evidences of improvement are clearly visible, as the com¬ 
bined impact of the programs which involve a long lead 
time begin to have effect on the Viet Cong, hj 

t 

Even as seasoned an observer of insurgency as Sir Robert Thompson, Chief 
of the British Advisory Mission, was able to report that, "How, in March 
1963, I can say, and in this I am supported by all members of the mission, 
that the Government is beginning to win the shooting war against the 
Viet Cong." 5/ 

One reason for the optimism of these appraisals was the vigor with 
which the government, under the direction of Nhu, was pushing the 
Strategic Hamlet Program. Nhu had been initially cool to the idea, hut 
once he established the U.S. willingness to fund the program, he focused 
on it as the principal vehicle of the counterinsurgency campaign and as 
an excellent means of extending the oligarchy's control into the country¬ 
side. In April the GVH claimed it had completed 5,000 strategic hamlets 
and had another 2,000 under construction. 6/ There was already official 
U.S. misgiving, however, about the quality of many of the hamlets and 
about overextension of the country's limited human resources in the 
program's frantic rate of expansion. Nevertheless, field reports seemed 
to support the success of the program which was seen as the key to the 
struggle against the Viet Cong. 

• U.S.-GVIi relations in the spring of 1963 were beginning to show signs 
of accumulating stress. As the U.S. commitment and involvement deepened, 
frictions between American advisors and Vietnamese counterparts at «.n 
levels increased. Diem, under the influence of Nhu, complained about 
the quantity and zeal of U.S. advisors. jJ They were creating a colonial 
impression among the people, he said. Diem chose to dramatize his com¬ 
plaint by delaying agreement on the commitment- of South Vietnamese funds 
for joint counterinsurgency projects. 8/ The issue was eventually 
resolved, but the sensitivity to the growing U.S. presence remained and 
as the long crisis summer wore on, it gradually became a deep-seated 
suspicion of U.S. motives. 


The report of the Mansfield mission, published in March, further 
exacerbated relations between the two countries. Diem and Nhu were 
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particularly incensed by its praise of Cambodian neutralism and 
criticism of their regime. Coup rumors began to circulate again that 
spring, and the prevailing palace state of mind hearkened back to 
suspicions of U.S. complicity in the abortive i960 coup. 9/ Mme. Khu's 
ascerbic public criticism of the United States was a further source of 
friction. By May 1963, these problems in U.S.-GVN relations were 
already substantial enough to preoccupy officials of both governments. 
Within a matter of weeks, however, events thrust them into the back¬ 
ground of a far more serious crisis. 
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II 


THE BUDDHIST CRISIS: 


MAY 8 - AUGUST 21 


1. The Crisis Erupts ' 

* 

The incident in Hue on May 8, 1963 , that precipitated what came 
to be called the Buddhist crisis, and that started the chain of events 
that ultimately led to the overthrow of the Diem regime and the murder 
of the Ego brothers, happened both inadvertently and unexpectedly. 

Ho one then foresaw that it would generate a national opposition move¬ 
ment capable of rallying virtually all non-communist dissidence in 
South Vietnam. More importantly, no one then appreciated the degree 
of alienation of Vietnam's people from their government, nor the extent 
of the political decay within the regime, a regime no longer capable of 
coping with popular discontent. 


The religious origins of the incident are traceable to the massive 
flight of Catholic refugees from Eorth Vietnam after the French; defeat 
in 1954. An estimated one million Catholics fled the North and'resettled 
in the South, l/ Diem, animated, no doubt, by religious as well as 
humanitarian sympathy, and with an eye to recruiting political support 
from his coreligionists, accorded these Catholic refugees preferential 
treatment in land redistribution, relief and assistance, commercial 
and export-import licenses, government employment, and other GVN largess. 
Because Diem could rely on their loyalty, they came to fill almost all 
important civilian and military positions. As an institution, the 
Catholic Church enjoyed a special legal status. The Catholic primate, 

Ngo Dinh Thuc, was Diem's brother and advisor. But prior to I 9 S 2 , there 
had been no outright discrimination against Buddhists. However, among 
South Vietnam's 3-4 million practicing Buddhists and the 80 >j of the 
population who were nominal Buddhists, the regime's favoritism. 
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In April 1963> the government ordered provincial officials to 
enforce a longstanding but generally ignored ban on the public display 
of religious flags. The order came just after the officially encouraged 
celebrations in Hue commemorating the 25 th anniversary of the ordination 
of Ego Dinh Thuc, the Archbishop of Hue, during which Papal flags had 
been prominently flown. The order also came, as it happened, just prior 
to Buddha's birthday (May 8 ) ~ a major Buddhist festival. Hue, an old 
provincial capital of Vietnam, was the only real center of Buddhist 

learning and scholarship in Vietnam and its university had long been a 

♦ 

center of left-wing dissidence. Hot surprisingly, then, the Buddhists in 
Hue defiantly flew their flags in spite of the order and, when the local 
administration appeared to have backed down on the ban, were emboldened 
to hold a previously scheduled mass meeting on May 8 to commemorate 
Buddha’s birthday. Seeing the demonstration as a challenge to family 
prestige (Hue was also the capital of the political fief of another Diem 
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brother. Mgo Dinh Con) and to government authority, local officials 
tried to disperse the crowds. When preliminary efforts produced no 
results, the Catholic deputy province chief ordered his troops to fire. 

In the ensuing melee, nine persons were killed, including some children, 
and fourteen were injured. Armored vehicles allegedly crushed some of 
the victims. The Diem government subsequently put out a story that a 
Viet Cong agent had thrown a grenade into the crowd and that the victims 
had been crushed in a stampede. It steadfastly refused to admit 
responsibility even when neutral observers produced films showing 
government troops firing on the crowd. 

Diem's man darin character would not permit him to handle this 
crisis with the kind of flexibility and finesse it required. He was 
incapable of publicly acknowledging responsibility for the tragedy and 
seeking to conciliate the angry Buddhists. He was convinced that such 
a public loss of face would undermine his authority to rule, oblivious 
to the fact that no modern ruler can long ignore massive popular dis¬ 
affection whatever his own particular personal virtues may be. So the 
government clung tenaciously to its version of what had occurred. 

The following day in Hue over 10,000 people demonstrated ijn protest 
of the killings. It was the first of the long series of protest activities 
with which the Buddhists were to pressure the regime in the next four 
months. The Buddhists rapidly organized themselves, and on.Kay 10, a 
manifesto of the Buddhist clergy was transmitted to the government demand¬ 
ing freedom to fly their flag, legal equality with the Catholic Church, 
an end of arrests and freedom to practice their beliefs, and indemnifica¬ 
tion of the victims of the May 8th incident with punishment for its 
perpetrators. 2/ These five demands were officially presented to 
President Dienfon May 15, and the Buddhists held their first press con¬ 
ference after the meeting. Publicized hunger strikes and meetings con¬ 
tinued throughout Kay, but Diem continued to drag his feet on placating 
the dissenters or settling issues. On May 30, about 350 Buddhist 
monks demonstrated in front of the National Assembly in Saigon, and a 
48-hour hunger strike was announced. On June 3* a demonstration in Hue 
was broken up with tear gas and several people were burned, prompting 
charges that the troops had used mustard gas. On June 4, the govern¬ 
ment announced the appointment of an interministerial committee headed 
by Vice President Tho to resolve the religious issue, but by this time 
such gestures were probably too late. Large portions of the urban 
population had rallied to the Buddhist protest, recognizing in it the 
beginnings of genuine political opposition to Diem. On June 8, toe. 

Nhu exacerbated the problem by announcing that the Buddhists were 
infiltrated by communists. 

Throughout the early days of the crisis, the U.S. press had closely 
covered the events and brought them to the attention of the world. On 
June 11, the press was tipped off to be at a downtown intersection at 
noon. Expecting another protest demonstration, they were horrified to 
witness the first burning suicide by a Buddhist monk. Thick Quang Due's 
fiery death shocked the world and electrified South Vietnam. 
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• Negotiations had been taking place between Vice President Tho's 
committee and the Buddhists since June 5> with considerable acrimonious 
public questioning of good faith by both sides. After the suicide, the 
U.S. intensified its already considerable pressure on the government to 


mollify the Buddhists, and to bring the deteriorating political situa¬ 
tion under control. Finally, on June 16, a joint GVH-Buddhist communique 
was released outlining the elements of a settlement, but affixing no- 
responsibility for the May 8 incident. Violent suppression by the GVN 
of rioting the next day, however, abrogated the spirit of the agreement. 
The Nhus, for their part, immediately undertook to sabotage the agreement 
by secretly calling on the GVH-sponsored youth organizations to denounce 
it. By late June, it was apparent that the agreement was not meant as 
a genuine gesture of conciliation by Diem, but was only an effort to 
appease the U.S. and paper over a steadily widening fissure in internal 
politics. 


The evident lack of faith on the part of the government in the 
June 1 6 agreement discredited the conciliatory policy of moderation that 
the older Buddhist leadership had followed until that time. In late 
June, leadership of the Buddhist movement passed to a younger, more 
radical set of monks, with more far-reaching political objectives. They 
made intelligent and skillful political use of a rising tide of j popular 
support. Carefully planned mass meetings and demonstrations were accom¬ 
panied with aa aggressive press campaign of opposition to the regime. 
Seizing on the importance of American nevrs media, they cultivated U.S. 
newsmen, tipped them off to demonstrations and rallies, and carefully 
timed their activities to get maximum press coverage. Not surprisingly, 
the Ngo family reacted with ever more severe suppression to the Buddhist- 
activists, aid with acrimonious criticism and even threats to the American 
newsmen. 


Early in July, Vice President Tho’s committee announced that a 

preliminary investigation of the Kay 8 incident had confirmed that- the 

deaths were the result of an act of Viet Cong terrorism. Outraged, the 

Buddhists denounced the findings and intensified their protest activities. 

On July 19, under U.S,. pressure. Diem made a brief two-minute radio 

address, ostensibly an expression of conciliation to the Buddhists, but 

so witten and coldly delivered as to destroy in advance any effect, its 

announced minor concessions might have had. 

• • • 

Within the regime, Hhu and his wife were severely criticizing Diem 
for caving in under Buddhist pressure. Mme. Hhu publicly ridiculed the 
Buddhist suicide as a "barbecue," accused the Buddhist leaders of being 
infiltrated with communists, and construed the protest movement as Viet- 
Cong inspired. Both Hhu and his wife worked publicly and privately to 
undermine Diea’s feeble efforts at compromise with the Buddhists, and 
rumors that Nlai was considering a coup against his brother began to 
circulate in July. 

A U.S. Special National Intelligence Estimate on July 10 concluded 
with the perceptive prediction that if the Diem regime did nothing to 
implement the June 1 6 agreement and to appease the Buddhists, the 


likelihood of a summer, of demonstrations was great, with the strong • 
possibility of a non-communist coup attempt. 3/ Dy mid-August a week 
before lihu launched general raids on Buddhist pagodas in Saigon and 
elsewhere, the CIA had begun to note malaise in the bureaucracy and 
the army: 

Since the Buddhist dispute with the Diem government 
erupted on 8 May, there have been a series of reports 
indicating not only intensified plotting and grumbling 
among Diem's traditional non-Communist critics, but 
renewed restiveness and growing disaffection in official 
civilian and military circles over Diem's handling of the 
dispute, k/ 

This estimate went on to detail numerous rumors of coup plots in existence 
since at least late June. But Ilhu, in a bold move designed to frighten 
coup plotters, and to throw them off guard, had called in the senior 
generals on July 11 , reprimanded them for not having taken action to 
squelch revolt, and questioned their loyalty to the regime. Hhu's move 
seemed to have temporarily set back all plans for an overthrow. CIA 
also reported rumors that Mhu himself was planning a "false coup" to 
draw out and then- crush the Buddhists. 5/ . ; 

In August, Buddhist militancy reached new intensity; monks burned 
themselves to death on the 5 fh, 15 th, and 18th. The taut- political 
atmosphere in Saigon in mid-August should have suggested to tST.S. 
observers that a showdown was on the way. When the showdown came, how¬ 
ever, in the August 21 raids on the pagodas, the U.S. mission was 
apparently caught almost completely off guard. 

2 . The U.S. "Ho Alternatives to Diem 11 Policy 

The explanation of* how the U.S. mission became detached from the 
realities of the political situation in Saigon in August 1963, is among 
the most ironic and tragic of our entire involvement in Vietnam. In 
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different but ultimately equally unsuccessful approaches. Under 
Ambassador Elbridge Durbrow from the late '50s until 1961, we had used 
tough pressure tactics to bring Diem to implement programs and ideas we 
felt necessary to win the war against the Viet Cong. But Diem soon 
learned that the U.S. was committed to him as the only Vietnamese leader 
capable of rallying his country to defeat the communists. Armed with 
this knowledge he could defer action or ignore the Ambassador with 
relative impunity. He became adept at playing the role of offended 
lover. Thus by 1961, Durbrow was cut off from the palace, with little 
information about what was going on and even less influence over events. 
Under Frederick llolting as U.S. Ambassador, the U.S. pursued a very 
different tactic. Forewarned not to allow himself to be isolated, 
llolting set out through the patient cultivation of Diem's friendship and 
trust to secure a role for himself as Diem's close and confidential. 
advisor. But there had been no basic change ir. the American belief that 
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there was no alternative to Diem, and Diem must have quickly sensed *• 
this, for he continued to respond primarily to family interest, at best 
only listening impatiently to Molting*s carefully put complaints, 
secure in the knowledge that ultimately the U.S. would not abandon him 
no matter what he did. Both tactics failed because of American commit¬ 
ment. No amount of pressure or suasion was likely to be effective in 
getting Diem to adopt ideas or policies which he did not find to his 
liking, since we had communicated our unwillingness to consider the 
ultimate sanction — withdrawal of support for his regime. We had 
ensnared ourselves in a powerless, no alternatives policy. 


The denouement of this policy, the ultimate failure of all our 
efforts to coerce, cajole and coax Diem to he something other than the 
mandarin that he was, came in the midnight attack on the pagodas on 
August 21. And it created a fundamental dilemma for U.S. policy with . 
respect to Diem. On the one hand, withdrawal of support for his regime 
was the only lever likely to force Diem to redress the Buddhist grievances 
and to make the political reforms prerequisite for popular support in the 
common fight against the Viet Cong. On the other hand, withdrawal of 
U.S. support for Diem would he signal U.S. approval for an anti-Diem 
coup, with all its potential for political instability and erosion of 
the war effort. We found ourselves in this predicament not entirely 
unexpectedly. ' 


In Key 1S&3, though it had failed to anticipate the Buddhist 
upheayal, the U.S. mission nevertheless quickly recognized the gravity 
of the threat to Diem and reported it to Washington. 6/ Molting met 
with Diem on May l8 and outlined the steps he felt were necessary to 
-retrieve the situation. These included a government acknowledgement 
of responsibility for the Hue incident, an offer to compensate the 
families of the victims, and a reaffirmation of religious equality and non¬ 
discrimination. As an alternative, he suggested an investigatory commis¬ 
sion. Diem’s noncommittal response led the Ambassador to think that Diem 
really believed the Viet Cong had caused the deaths and that the Buddhists 
had provoked the incident. Diem felt the U.S. was over-reacting to the 
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of careful groundwork, was unable to exercise any real influence over 
Diem. Nolting left on a well-deserved holiday and home leave shortly 

after this frustrating meeting. 

• * ^ 

* - *. ■ - * - 

By the end of May, Washington had become concerned at Diem’s 
failure to act, and at the widening Buddhist protest. The Charge 
d’Affaires, William Truehart, was instructed to press the GVN for 
action. 8/ Working with Secretary of State for Defense Thuan, Truehart 
tried toTmove the government toward negotiations with the Buddhists. 

After the demonstrations in Hue on June 3, the State Department instructed 
Truehart to tell Diem or Thuan that the U.S. also had a stake in an 
amicable settlement with the Buddhists. $/, Cm the following day, Truehart 
met with Thuan and told him that U.S. support of South Vietnam could not 
be maintained if there was bloody repressive action in Hue. 10/ This 
seemed to get action. Later that day, Truehart was informed that 
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Nolting’s second suggestion had been adopted and a high-level commission 
had been named to settle the problem. The commission, headed by Vice 

President Tho, met belatedly with the Buddhists on Juno 5* 

« 

On June 8, Truehart had an interview with Diem to protest Ike. 

Nhu's public criticism of the Buddhists, which was poisoning the atmos¬ 
phere for a settlement. When Diem refused to disavow her statements, 
Truehart threatened a U.S. "dissociation" from any future repressive 
measures to suppress demonstrations. Truehart left the meeting with the 
impression that Diem was more preoccupied with security measures than 
with negotiations, ll/ Nolting’s low-key policy had by now been abandoned, 
both in Washington and in Saigon, in favor of a new tough line. 


The situation was dramatically altered by the first Buddhist suicide 
on June 11. Alarmed, the State Department authorized Truehart to tell. 
Diem that unless drastic action was taken to meet the Buddhist demands 
promptly, the U.S. would be forced to state publicly its dissociation 
from the GVII on the Buddhist issue. 12/ Truehart made his demarche on 
June 12. Diem replied that any such U.S. announcement would have a 
disastrous effect on the GVK-Buddhist negotiations. 13/ The negotiations 
finally got under way in earnest June ih and the joint communique was 
issued June l6. 

* * 


Truehart made repeated calls on Diem in late June and early July, 
urging him in the strongest language to take some action indicating the 
government’s intention to abide in good faith by the June 1& agreement. 
His efforts were unavailing. Diem was either noncommittal, or talked in 
generalities about the difficulties of the problem. 


On June 27, President Kennedy named Henry Cabot Lodge to replace 
Ambassador Nolting effective in September. After a brief stop in 
Washington, Nolting was hurried back to Saigon on July 11 to make one 
last effort to get Diem to conciliate the Buddhists. Nolting, evidently 
resenting the pressure tactics used by Truehart, met immediately with 
Diem and tried to mollify him. 1 k/ He succeeded only in convincing Diem 
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Diem merely persisted in appeals for public harmony and support of the 
government, without any real attempt to deal with the Buddhist grievances. 


Nolting spent- his last month in Vietnam trying to repair U.S.-GVN 
relations and to move Diem to resolve the Buddhist crisis, but his ~ 
attempts were continually undercut by the Nhus both publicly and pri¬ 
vately. They had grown increasingly belligerent about the Buddhists 
during the summer, and by August spoke often of "crushing" them. 
Washington asked Nolting to protest such inflammatory remarks, and began 
to suspect Diem’s capacity to conciliate the Buddhists in the face of 
Nhu sabotage. Nolting was instructed to suggest to Diem that Nme. Nhu 
be removed from the scene. 15/ Nolting asked Diem for a public declara¬ 
tion repudiating her remarks but after initially agreeing. Diem then 
demurred and postponed it. 16 / Finally, as a parting gesture to Nolting, 
he agreed on August ik to make a statement. 17/ It came in the form of 
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an interview with Marguerite Higgins of the New York Herald Tribune . 

Diem asserted that conciliation had been his policy all along and that it 
was "irreversible." He further said, in direct contradiction of a 
previous remark by line. Hhu, that the family was pleased with Lodge's 
appointment. 18/ Washington was apparently satisfied by this statement, 
which Diem viewed merely as a going-away present for Molting. 19 / Less 
than a week later, Nolting's tiro years of careful work and an American 
policy would be in a shambles, betrayed by Nhu's midnight raid on the 
pagodas. 

Underlying the prevailing U.S. view that there was no alternative 
to Diem was the belief that the disruptive effect of a coup on the war 
effort, and the disorganization that would follow such a coup, could 
only benefit the VC, perhaps decisively. 20/ Military estimates and 
reports emanating from. MA.CV through the summer of I9S3 continued to 
reflect an optimistic outlook, indicating good reason to continue our 
support of Diem even in the face of his inept handling of the Buddhist 
crisis. 2l/ In retrospect, it can be seen that by July the GVN position 
in the war had begun to seriously deteriorate. At the time, however, 
this weakening was not yet apparent . The then prevailing view also held 
that the Buddhist crisis had not yet detracted from the war effort, 
although its potential to do so was recognized. Secretary McNamara on 
July 19 told a press conference that the war was progressing well and 
that the Buddhist crisis had thus far not affected it. 22/ The intel¬ 
ligence community, however, had already begun to note depressing effects 
of the crisis on military and civilian morale. 23/ 

Meanwhile, the U.S. press corps was reporting a far different view 
of both the war and the Buddhist crisis, one which was, in retrospect, 
nearer the reality. In particular, they were reporting serious failures • 
in the Delta in both military operations and the Strategic Hamlet- 
Program. 24/ Typical of this reporting was an August 15 story in the 
Mew York Times by David Halberstam presenting a very negative appraisal 
of the war in the Delta. 25/ Such reports were vehemently refuted within 
+hp Administration, most notably by General Krulak, the JCS Special 
Assistant for Counterinsurgency. 26/ At the lower echelons in the field, 
howeyer, there were many U.S. advisors who did not share Krulak's 
sanguine view of the war's progress. 


—* Within the Administration, 'nb real low-risk alternative to Diem bad 
ever been identified, and we had continued our support for his trouble¬ 
some regime because Diem was regarded as the only Vietnamese figure 
capable of rallying national support in the struggle against the Viet- 
Cong. The Buddhist crisis shattered our illusions about him, and increased 
the domestic U.S. political price to Kennedy of supporting Diem. But 
the only other option for us seemed a coup, with highly uncertain pros- . 
pects for post-coup political stability, At a briefing for the President 
on July 4, the possibilities and prospects for a coup were discussed. 2T/ 

It was the consensus that the Mhus could not be removed, but that there 
would surely be coup attempts in the next four months. Nolting's 
reported view, with which then Assistant Secretary of State, Roger Hilsman, 



did not entirely agree, was that a coup would most likely produce a 
civil war. Hilsrean felt that the likelihood of general chaos in the" " 
wake of a coup was less than it had been the preceding year. (Notes 
on -this briefing, reproduced in the Appendix, proyide the first docu¬ 
mentary evidence of highest level consideration of the ramifications of 
a coup.) 

In a meeting at State the following day, July 5> Ambassador 
Nolting, who had cut short his vacation to return to Washington in the 
wake of the Buddhist crisis, told Under Secretary of State George Ball: 


In his view if a revolution occurred in Viet-Nam which 
grew out of the Buddhist situation, the country would be 
split between feuding factions and the Americans would 
have to withdraw and the country might be lost to the Com¬ 
munists. This led to the question of how much pressure we 
could exert on Diem. Mr. Nolting replied that if we 
repudiated him on this issue his government would fall. 

The Ambassador believed that Diem would live up to the 
agreement (June l6) unless he believed that he was dealing 

with a political attempt to cause his overthrow. 28/ 

• - . * 

Earlier in the same interview he had said: ; 

• 

. . . that although interference by the Nhus was 
serious, he believed that the GVN would be able to come 
through this one slowly. As to tactics, the more Diem 
was prodded the slower he vent. While Nhu was trouble¬ 
some he was chiefly responsible for gains which had been 
made in the provincial pacification program. 2/ 

Nolting, no doubt, expressed similar views when he met with Secretary 

McNamara before returning to Saigon. 


In spite of the mounting political pressure on the President in 
Congress and in the press because of the Buddhist repressions, the 
Administration decided to send Nolting back for another try at getting 
Diem to settle the dispute with the Buddhists. Anxiety in Washington 
mounted as the summer wore on, and Nolting* s efforts with Diem produced 
evident progress. By the time of the August 21 raids, Washington's 
patience with Diem was all but exhausted. 
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IiODGE vs. DIM: AUGUST 20 - OCTOBER 2 


1. The Pagoda Raids and Repercussions 

Shortly after midnight on August 21, six days after Nolting' &■ 
frustrated departure, Nhu, shattering any remaining illusions about the 
GVN's conciliatory approach to the Buddhists, and betraying Diem's 
parting pledge to Bolting, staged a general assault on Buddhist pagodas. 
In Saigon, Hue, and other coastal cities, the regime's private shock 
troops — the U.S.-trained Special Forces — and the combat police 
invaded the pagodas and arrested hundreds of Buddhist monks, effectively 
destroying an American policy and marking the beginning of the end of the 
Diem regime. 

On August l 8 , ten senior generals had met and decided that they 
would ask Diem for a declaration of martial law to permit them to 
return Buddhist monks from outside Saigon to their own provinces and 
pagodas, hopefully reducing tensions in the capital, l/ Among those 
in attendance at the meeting were General Ton That Dinh, military 
governor of Saigon and commander of III Corps surrounding it, and 
General Huynh Van Cao, IV Corps commander, both of whom owed their 
positions to their loyalty to the regime. Either or both of them 
probably reported the outcome of this meeting to Diem and Nhu. 

In any case, Nhu had decided to eliminate, the Buddhist opposition, 
and to confront the U.S. with a fait accompli on Lodge's arrival; he 
assumed the U.S. would protesting^- acquiesce, an it always had in the 
past. On the afternoon of the 20th, Nhu met with a small group of 
generals. Including Don, Khiem, and Dinh who presented the martial 
law proposal to him. Nhu, his own plans for the raids now far advanced, 
told them to take their proposal to Diem. At a meeting later that 
eyening, Diem aoquiftscfid in the generals’ plan and at midnight the 
decree was published under the signature of General Don, Chief of the 
Joint General Staff. 2/ Meanwhile, unbeknown to the generals, Nhu had 
already alerted Colonel Tung's Special Forces and the ccrnbat police. 

Once the facade of martial law was in place, so the army would be blamed 
for the raids, Nhu gave the word and the crackdown began. To further 
Implicate the army, some of the combat police wore paratroop uniforms. 
Pagodas were ransacked in all the major South Vietnamese cities, and 
over 1^00 Buddhists, primarily monks, were arrested. 3 / In the raid on 
Xa Loi pagoda in Saigon about thirty monks were wounded or Injured, 
and several were subsequently listed as missing; exact casualties were 
never established, kj Diem had approved the martial law decree without 
consulting his cabinet, but it was never established whether he knew of" 
and approved Nhu's plans for the pagoda raids. Significantly, he never 
subsequently sought to dissociate himself from Nhu or the raids. 
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While the martial law decree gave General Don command of all troops, 
in fact. General Dinh and Colonel Tung took their orders directly fromi 
the palace. Thus, when the raids came. General Don was at JGS unaware. 

In a long discussion on August 23 with a CAS officer, he suggested that 
the martial law decree was only phase one of a larger Generals' plot. 5 / 
They were thrown off balance, however, by the raids and by General. Dinh's 
rapid assumption of local control of martial law in Saigon. 

In planning the raids, Nhu had been extremely careful not to have 
word leak to the U.S. mission (although the Buddhists and the U.S. press 
corps had been tipped off by their own informants). On the morning 
after the attack, Richardson, the CIA chief and the senior American 
Civilian in Saigon, emphatically denied to Halberstam any foreknowledge 
of the plan. 6/ To further isolate the U.S. from an accurate assessment 
during the operation, Nhu had the telephone lines to the Embassy and the 
homes of all senior U.S. personnel cut shortly after the redds got under 
way. 7/ His efforts had the desired effect. It was several days before 
the U.S. mission in Saigon and officials in Washington could piece 
together what happened.. In Washington, Harriman and Michael Forrestal, a 
member of McGeorge Bundy's staff at the White House, drafted a stiff 
public statement that was released by the State Department at 9^30 the 
following morning. It deplored the raids as "a direct violation by the 
Vietnamese Government of assurances that it was pursuing a policy of 
reconciliation with the Buddhists." 8/ But the first U.S. intelligence 
reports, based on information from Nhu, accepted army responsibility for 
the redds, and treated their coincidence with the martial law decree as, 
in effect, a military coup. In an August 21 memorandum for the Secretary 
of Defense, the Director of DIA, General Carroll, wrote, "Although the 
military moves are based on an alleged presidential proclamation, the 
military leaders have, in effect, assumed full control." 9/ 

When the raids occurred. Lodge, Nolting, and Roger Hilsman, the 
Assistant Secretary of State for the Far East, had been conferring in ' 
Honolulu. Lodge was immediately instructed to proceed to Saigon. 10/ 
After a brief stop in Tokyo, Lodge touched down in Saigon at 9:30 p.m. 
on August 22, in an atmosphere charged with tension and official U.S. 
confusion. Awaiting him was a cable from Hilsman asking for a clarifica¬ 
tion of the situation. Had the military taken over and retained Diem as 
a figurehead; had Diem strengthened his own position by calling in the 
military; or were the Nhus really calling the shots? ll/ Within twenty- 
four hours. Lodge had sent a preliminary reply: there had been no coup, 
but there seemed also to be no diminution in the roles of the Nhus, 
although the power roles within the regime were unclear. 12/ 

' That same day, the first military feelers had been put out from 
the Vietnamese generals to determine what the U.S. reaction would be to 
a military coup. General Don, the commander of the armed forces under 
the martial law decree, had a long, rambling conversation with a CAS 
officer. He first outlined the true role the any had played in the 
events of August 20-21 and then inquired why the U.S. had blamed the any 
for the raids on the pagodas: 
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General Eon has heard personally that the military is 
being blamed by Vietnamese public for the attack on the 
pagodas. He said that the US Govt is at fault for this 


misconception because VOA announced that the mili tary took 
action against the pagodas. Don queried why VOA did not 
admit that Colonel Tung's Special.Forces and the Police 
carried out the action. Don believes this would help the • 
military at this point. Don stated that the USA should 
now make its position known. 13/ 



In a conversation the same day with Rufus Phillips of USOM, General Kim, 
deputy to General Don, bitterly attacked Nhu, charging him with responsi¬ 
bility for the raids, and deploring his dominant role in the government. 

He said that unless the popular impression that the amy was responsible 
for the raids were corrected, the any would be handicapped in its light 
against the VC. He stated that a firm U.S. stand for the removal of 
the Nhus would unify the army and permit it to act against them. - 14/ 

These two direct and obviously reinforcing requests for U.S. support 
for military action aimed at Nhu' s ouster marked the formal beginning 
of the U.S. involvement in the protracted plotting against the Diem 
regime. Two senior civilians in the government. Diem's chef de;cabinet, 

Vo Van Eai, and Secretary of State, Nguyen Dinh Thuan, were simultaneously 
telling U.S. contacts that Nhu's elimination from the government was vital 
and that the U.S. should take a strong stand against him. 15/ 


On August 24, Lodge cabled his appraisal of the situation to 
Washington, based on these conversations. "Nhu," he reported, ’’probably 
with full support of Diem, had a large hand in planning of action against 
Buddhists, if he did not fully master-mind it. His influence has also 
been significantly increased.” 16/ Nhu had simply taken advantage of the 
concern of certain generals, possibly not fully informing the regular 
army of the planned action. Nonetheless, none of the important Saigon 
area troop commanders (Don, Dinh, and Tung) were presently disaffected 
with the regime. Furthermore, absence of clear-cut military leadership 
and troop strength in Saigon for a move against the Nhus would make U.S 
support of such an action a "shot in the dark.” 17/ 




For the State Department, the problem of clarifying the public 
record about, the raid's and affixing responsibility for them had become 
acute by August 24. The press reports emanating from Saigon had from 
the outset blamed Nhu for the raids, but VOA, with a large audience in 
Vietnam, continued to report the official U.S. position that the army 
was culpable. 18/ The accumulating evidence against Nhu and the likeli¬ 
hood of severe damage to army morale if VOA did not broadcast a clarifica¬ 
tion seemed to call for retractions.’ 


The second issue for Washington was Nhu. The generals had asked, 
in effect, for a green light to move against him, but Lodge had cautioned 
against it. ttilsman reports that as he, Harriman, Forrestal, and Ball 
deliberated over the drafting of a reply on that Saturday morning, the 
statement of Thuan to Phillips that "under no circumstance should the 
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United States acquiesce, in what the Nhus had done," was given great 
weight. l^/ .'idiairal Felt tolcpjioucd Natihitigtou from CIi\CPAC to support 
a strong U.C. stand against the Mims. 20 j The unanswered question, or 
course, was whether the Nhus could be removed without also sacrificing 
Diem, and if not, whether the resulting political instability would not 
have an even more detrimental effect on the war effort than maintaining 
Diem; 


The August 2b cable of instructions to Lodge resulting from these 
deliberations outlined an important, and subsequently controversial, new 
policy approach for the U.S. in South Vietnam. Its opening paragraphs 
crisply set forth the new American view: 

■ 

It is now clear that whether military proposed martial 
law or whether Nhu tricked them into it, Nhu took advantage 
of its imposition to smash pagodas with police and Tung’s 
Special Forces loyal to him, thus placing onus on military • 
in eyes of world and Vietnamese people. Also clear that Nhu 
has maneuvered himself into commanding position. 

• 

US Government cannot tolerate situation in which power 
lies in Nhu 1 s hands. Diem must be given chance to rid himself 
of Nhu and his coterie and replace them with best military and 
political personalities available. 

If, in spite of all your efforts. Diem remains obdurate 
and refuses, then we must face the possibility that Diem 
himself cannot be preserved. 2l/ 

Lodge was instructed to tell the GVN the U.S. could not accept the 
actions against the Buddhists and that prompt dramatic steps to redress 
the situation must be taken. The key military leaders were to be 
privately informed that, 

. . .US would find it impossible to continue support 
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immediately which we recognize requires removal of Nhus 

from the scene. We wish give Diem reasonable opportunity 

to remove Nhus, but if he remains obdurate, then we are 

prepared to accept the obvious implication that we can no 

longer support Diem. You may also tell appropriate military 

commanders we will give them direct support in any interim 

period of breakdown central government mechanism. 22/ 

« 

• 

Finally, the message recognized the need to publicly exonerate the army 
from the raids and asked Lodge to approve a VOA broadcast to that effect. 
Lodge was requested, as well, to survey urgently for alternative leader¬ 
ship. 


Clearance of the draft message was complicated by the coincident 
week-end absence from Washington of most of the top level members of 
the Administration. The President was in Kyannis Port; Rusk was in 
New York; and McNamara and McCone were away on vacation. Both the 
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President and the Secretary of State were reached, however, and approved, 
the draft. Deputy Secretary of Defense Roswell Gilpatric approved for 
Defense, and General Taylor for the JC3. Sehiesin&er, in his account 
of'the incident, suggests that the cable was hasty and ill-considered, 
and that the President imediately began to back away from it. 23/ 


Lodge replied the following day endorsing the strong position but 
proposing to forego a futile approach to Diem and to state our position 
instead only to the generals, thus throwing all our weight behind a 
coup. The cable stated: 


Believe that chances of Diem's meeting our demands axe 
virtually nil. At the same time, by making them we give 
Hhu chance to forestall or block action by military. Risk, 
we believe, is not worth taking, with lihu in control combat 
forces Saigon. Therefore, propose we go straight to Generals 
with our demands, without informing Diem. Would tell them 
we prepared have Diem without Khus but it is in effect up 
to them whether to keep him. 24/ 


Hilsman asserts that the cable also reflected Lodge's view that since 
our disapproval of GVIi action was well known, it was not fitting for the. 
U.S. to go to Diem, it was Diem who should come to us. 25/ 


In a separate CAS cable the same day, Richardson, the CIA Chief of 
Station in Saigon, reported that at a meeting with Lodge and' Harkins it 
had been agreed that Diem would not remove Uhu and that therefore, 
assuming State's cable of instructions on 24 August (Appendix) represented 
Washington's basic policy, the consensus was that contact should be 
immediately made with generals such as Ilinh and Khanh to assess the 
degree of unity and determination of senior officers. Minh was considered 
the best possible interim leader, with Vice President Tho as the most 
attractive candidate for President among the civilians. The cable con¬ 
cluded with the view that a junta would probably operate behind the 
scenes in the event of a successful coup, and that the U.S, should 
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a hiatus in the available cable traffic at this point, but Hilsman 
indicates that Washington decided on Sunday, August 25, to defer a 
direct approach to Diem until more was known about the situation. 27/ 


In Lodge's reply, he had also apparently approved the proposed VOA 
broadcast to exonerate the army. Hilsman briefed the press on the basis 
of a previously approved draft statement on August 25. The statement 
expressed strong U.S. disapproval of the raids, which were attributed to 
Mhu. In reporting the story, the press speculated that such a strong 
statement probably indicated that measures such as aid suspension were 
being considered. VOA had been instructed to broadcast only the sub¬ 
stances of the U.S. statement as provided in the press guidance and 
nothing more. The instructions somehow got mislaid, and on Monday 
morning, August 26, just several hours before Lodge was to present his 
credentials to Diem, VOA broadcast in full a UPI stoiy which flatly 
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asserted that "the US may sharply reduce its aid to Vietnam unless 
President Diem gets rid of secret police officials responsible for the 
attacks." 28/ Lodge was understandably upset, and. sent a testy cable 
rhetorically inquiring whether he really was in charge of tactics as he 
had been given to understand. 29 / Husk sent a personal cable of apology 
to Lodge, and VGA promptly broadcast a denial of U.S. intent to cut aid, 
but the initial damage had been done. 

The Vietnamese reaction to the attack on the pagodas during this 
time had been di'amatic. In the United States, line. Ehu’s father and 
mother, respectively the Vietnamese Ambassador to the U.S. and the 
Vietnamese observer at the UN, had both resigned, making bitter public 
statements denouncing the raids. In South Vietnam, the Foreign Minister, 
Vo Van Kau, had resigned and shaved his head like a Buddhist monk in 
protest. On August 23, students at the faculties of medicine and 
pharmacy at the University of Saigon turned out to stage mass demonstra¬ 
tions on behalf of the Buddhists. The GVU reacted in the only way it 
seemed to know, with massive arrests. But the demonstrations continued, 
and when the university was closed, the protest was taken up by high 
school and junior high school students. These were dramatic evidences 
indeed of the degree of disaffection with the regime, since most of these 
students vere from the middle class families that formed the bureaucracy 
and the army leadership. Students in Vietnam had no substantial record 
of political activism as was the case with their counterparts in other • 
parts of Asia, like Korea. Furthermore, some of the Buddhist leadership 
had survived the raids and gone underground and were soon passing out 
leaflets on the streets again. On the day of the raids, two monks had 
taken refuge in the USQM building next door to Xa Loi pagoda. The 
following day, three others, including the militant young leader Tieh 
Tri Quang, took refuge in the U.S. Embassy, where they vere warmly 
received by Lodge and remained until the successful November coup. 30/ 

2. Mis-Coup 


Rumors of coup plotting had been a standard part of the Saigon scene 
under Diem from the very beginning. And there had been several attempts. 

In 1957, an assassin fired at Diem at an up-country fair. In November i960, 
he had narrowly escaped being overthrown by a military coup by negotiating 
with the dissident officers until loyal reinforcements could be moved 
into Saigon to restore his control. And in I.962, two disgruntled Air Force 
pilots had unsuccessfully bombed and strafed the Gia Long Palace. So, 
when rumors of coup plotting began to gain currency again in the spring 
of 1963, they vere monitored by the U.S. intelligence community, but not 
given extraordinary prominence or credence. By mid-summer, however, with 
the Buddhist crisis in full bloom, more serious consideration was given 
to the growing number of reports identifying plotters and schemes. 31/ 

One plot, identified in late June, was led by Dr. Tran Kim Tuyen, Diem's 
Director of Political and Social Studies Rational intelligence). 32/ 

It involved elements of the Civic Action Ministry, the Information 
Ministry, the Secret Police, and some junior army officers. A separate 
plot involving other elements of the array was reported, and on July 8 
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Meanwhile, back in Washington, by the time the NSC wet on Monday 
morning, August 26, misgivings about irev-porting a coup who policy out¬ 
lined in State's August 24 message — had developed. Hilsman's account 
credits McNamara, Taylor, and McCone with second thoughts. 38 / Whatever 
the outcome of Monday 1 s meeting, another was held the next day, after 
which Lodge was cabled for more details about the coup plans, and an 
assessment of their chances of success. 39/ Reflecting the reservations 
in Washington, the message asked what effect delaying the coup would 
have. 


Replying the following day, Lodge gave a favorable assessment of 
coup prospects; expressed confidence in the generals who were to lead ■ 
it, especially Kinh, Khanh, and Kim; and argued, "that chances of 
success would be diminished by delay." 4o/ A catile from Harkins to 
Taylor on the same day is the first documentary indication of Harkins' 
reservations about supporting the coup attempt. Cryptically, Harkins 
indicated that he would offer his full support to the Ambassador in 
implementing State's instructions, but noted that, "Reference b. (CINCPAC 
2504562 Aug 1963 ) advises me that reference a. (State 243) embodies 
CINCPAC opinion and that my support had been volunteered ." 4l/ He would 
have preferred one last attempt to persuade Diem to dispense with Hhu. 
Furthermore, the line-up of forces did not indicate a clear-cut advantage 
for the coup plotters. Therefore, he stated, "In my opinion as things 
stand now I don't believe there is sufficient reason for a crash approval 
on our part at this time." 42/ He also had concluded that the coup would 
not take place until we gave the word. In a separate message, Richardson, 
however, described the situation as having "reached the point of no 
return." 43/ Further, he concluded, "Unless the generals are neutralized 
before being able to launch their operation, we believe they will act and 
that they have good chance to win." 44/ 


In Washington, State and Defense were divided on the issue. Nolting, 
who was regularly attending the daily NSC meetings at the President's 
request, sided with the Pentagon in the view that prospects for the coup 
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Harriman, and Ball were convinced the U.S. had to get on with the coup, 
since Diem offered no prospect of complying the U.S. wishes. 45/ The 
discussions in the NSC, reportedly, were increasingly heated and testy. 46 / 
The division of opinion between Harkins and Lodge concerned the President 
and upon receipt of their respective messages on August 28, he cabled 
each of them separately for their "independent Judgment" about the 
prospects for a coup and their personal advice on the course the U.S. 
should pursue. The President was at pains to reiterate his great con¬ 
fidence in both men, and to assure them that differences of opinion in 
Washington would not prevent the U.S. government from acting as a unit £ 

under his direction. 47/ In a separate message. State asked Lodge to 
indicate the latest point at which the operation could be suspended, 
and with what consequences; since U.S. prestige would be engaged in the 
venture, the message stated, once the coup were under way, it had to 
succeed. 48/ Lodge was also asked what actions the U.S. might take to 
promote the coup. 
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; llinli bluntly said that the generals had to be cautious until 
they had clear evidence that the U.S. would not betray them to Hhu. They 
were unwilling to discuss their plans, and when asked what would con¬ 
stitute a sign of U.S. support, replied that the U.S. should stop economic 
aid to the regime. k$)/ In a subsequent separate contact with Rufus 
Phillips, General Kira asked for verification that the Minh-Conein meeting 
had Lodge’s approval. After checking with Lodge, Phillips assured Kim 
who then asked for a meeting to discuss planning on the next day. Lodge 
then authorized CAS to assist in tactical planning. 50/ 

Stressing the generals' reported lack of confidence in U.S. support, 
Lodge's reply to Washington asked Presidential permission for Harkins to 
show CAS messages to the generals to prove our commitment . If that failed, 
he reluctantly recommended suspension of economic aid as they requested, 
(typical of the Ambassador’s all-out support for the coup is the following 
summary he gave of the U.S, position: 

We are launched on a course from which there is no 
respectable turning back: The overthrow of the Diem Govern¬ 
ment. There is no turning back in part because US prestige is 
already publicly committed to this end in large measure and; 
will become more so as facts leak out. In a more fundamental 
sense, there is no turning back because there is no possibility, 
in my view, that the war can be won under a Diem administra¬ 
tion, still less that Diem or any member of the family can 
govern the country in a way to gain the support of the people 
who count, i.e., the educated class in and out of government 
service, civil and military -- not to mention the American 
people. 51/ 

Harkins, on the other hand, felt that there was still time to make 
one last approach to Diem, without endangering the plotters, since their 
plans did not appear fully mature yet. Diem should be handed an ultimatum 
that the Hhus must go. This, he felt, would strengthen the hand of the 
generals whose opposition, like ours, was to the Mhus, not Diem. If Diem 
did not act, there would then be time to back a mo v e by the generals. 52/ 

♦ 

. These views vere- all reviewed at the noon meeting of the 1ISC on 
August 29. At the meeting, McNamara backed Harkins’ view in favor of a 
final approach to Diem, but the issue was not decided. 53 / Rusk took 
up the question in a subsequent cable to Lodge, asking Lodge's opinion 
about an approach to Diem, possibly by the generals at a time when they 
would be ready to act, in which they would insist on the removal of the 
Nhus, and threaten withdrawal of U.S. support. 54 / A separate State 
cable to Lodge and Harkins authorized the latter to show CAS cables to 
the generals to prove our support. Harkins was instructed to insist on 
knowing the personnel involved in the coup, and the forces available, and 
to ask to review the detailed plans, without, however, directly involving 
himself in the coup planning. Lodge was authorized to suspend aid to 
Diem, "at a time and under conditions of your choice." 55/ 
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In his response to Husk's cable, Lodge stoutly opposed any further 
contact with Diem, even to present an ultimatum. Agreeing that removal 
of .the Nhus was the prime objective, Lodge argued,. "This surely cannot- 
be done by working through Diem. In fact. Diem will oppose it. He 
wishes he had more Whus, not less. The best chance of doing it is by the 
generals taking over the government lock, stock and barrel. After this 
has been done, it can then be decided whether to put Diem back in again 
or go on without him." 56 / What genuinely concerned Lodge at that point 
was the lack of action by the generals, but he was reluctant to use the 
aid suspension as a lever. 

Throughout this period, another CAS officer had been in contact 
with a Colonel Thao, an inspector of strategic hamlets, who was the 
leader of an independent junior officer-civilian plot. On August 30, 
he told the CAS officer that he was in touch with the generals, and would 
support any move they might make, but that for the moment the plans of 
his group had stopped because the risk of failure was too great. 5j/ 

With Lodge's anxiety at the generals* failure to act- increasing 
daily. General Harkins met with General Khiem on August 31* He was told 
that Minh had called off the coup for the time being because of the 
inability to achieve a favorable balance of forces in the Saigon! area, 
and because of continuing anxiety among the generals about Richardson's 
close identification with the Hhus. 58 / Both Richardson and Lodge con¬ 
firmed the end of this coup attempt on the same day. 59/ Apparently 
unable to win over General Dinh, the Saigon III Corps area commander, 

Minh had decided not to risk an indecisive, protracted blood bath with 
only a slim likelihood.of success. Three factors appear to have been 
important in Minh's decision to abort the coup: (l) the failure to win 
oyer Dinh, leaving the coup forces at a tactical disadvantage in the 
Saigon area; (2) continuing doubts about the firmness of the U.S. com¬ 
mitment to Diem's overthrow and the related concern that the U.S. had 
wittingly or unwittingly tipped off Ilhu to the plot; and ( 3 ) uncertainty 
about the cohesion of the coup group and the firmness of plans. Lodge 
concluded somewhat bitterly, "... there is neither the will nor the 
organization among the generals to accomplish anything." 60 / He did not, 
however, rule out a future attempt-. 

3. Toward a Hew Policy 

Having at long last decided to seek an alternative to the Diem 
regime by sanctioning a coup, only to have the attempt- fail, the U.S. 
found itself at the end of August I 9 S 3 without a policy and with most 
of its bridges burned. In both Saigon and Washington, the reappraisal 
and the search for alternatives began anew. In the cable acknowledging 
the demise of the coup plot on August 31* Lodge suggested that: 

Perhaps an arrangement could be worked out whereby 
the following could be made to happen: Madame Hhu to 
leave the country, Mr. Hhu's functions to be limited 
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entirely to strategic bemlets; the office of Prime 
Minister to be created and Mr. Thuan to become Prime 

- Minister; Archbishop Thuc to leave the country. In 
addition, the students and Buddhists vould be liberated; 

Decree Lav 10 would be repealed; the pagodas would be 
repaired and conciliatory gestures would be made. All 
of this, if agreed to, might be announced by President 
in Washington. 6l/ 

• 

These suggestions became the basis of discussion of a "where do we go 
from here" NSC meeting on the same day. 

In the absence of the President, Secretary Rusk chaired the meeting 
at the State Department, and called for consideration of the Lodge 
proposals, but said he felt it was unrealistic to start off by asserting 
that Nhu must go. 62J Secretary McNamara urged that we "establish 
quickly and firmly our line of communication between Lodge, Wa-rVi ns and 
the GVN." He pointed out that "at the moment our channels of communica-. 
tion are essentially broken" and that "they should be reinstituted at 
all costs." 63 / These considerations were soon submerged, however, in 
a broader discussion of the negative impact of the regime’s actions on 
the war effort. Hilsman, supported by State’s Kattenburg of the {Vietnam 
Working Group, argued that we should not continue our support of a Nhu- 
dominated regime because its repressive policies would eventually have 
a disastrous effect on the war, even if the statistics did not yet reveal 
their negative impact. 64/ Hilsman and Kattenburg pointed to the growing 
disaffection and restiveness of middle level bureaucrats and military 
officers as a factor which would steadily erode the military effort. 65 / 
Unconvinced, both Secretary McNamara and General Taylor asked for evidence 
of this development. 

.* — 

Kattenburg offered his estimate that we would be thrown out of the 
country in six months if the regime remained in power and that the 
question the meeting should be considering was "the decision to get out 

ot* and No]ting immediately took exception to these 
views and Secretary Rusk remarked that they were "largely speculative." 67 / 
He continued, "that it would be far better for us to start on the firm 
basis of two things — that we will not pull out of Vietnam until the war 
is won, and that we will not run a coup." 68 / Secretary McNamara and 
Vice President Johnson supported Rusk’s views, the Vice President saying 
he had never really seen an alternative to Diem. The meeting ended incon¬ 
clusively; the only decision taken was to ask for Lodge’s advice. 

« 

As the only documented meeting during this period of major policy 
deliberation, the August 31 meeting is significant for the viewpoints 
it reveals. Rambling inability to focus the problem, indeed to reach 
common agreement on the nature of the problem, reflects disorientation 
in the aftermath of the initial failure. More importantly, however, the 
meeting is the first recorded occasion in which someone followed to its 
logical conclusion the negative analysis of the situation — i.e., that 
the war could not be won with the Diem regime, yet its removal would 
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leave such political instability as to foreclose success in th£ war: " 
for the first time, it was recognized that the U.S. should be consider¬ 
ing- methods of honorably disengaging itself from an irretrievable situa¬ 
tion. The other alternative, not fully appreciated until the year 
following, was a much greater U.S. involvement in and assumption of 
responsibility for the war. At this point, however, the negative 
analysis of the impact of the political situation on the war effort was 
not shared by McNamara, Taylor, Krulak, nor seemingly by Rusk. 

But discussions were overtaken by events. On the following Monday, 
September 2 , the President, appearing on the initial broadcast of the 
CBS Evening News, was interviewed by Walter Cronkite: 

Mr. Cronkite . Mr. President, the only hot war we've got 
running at the moment is of course the one in Viet-Nam, and 
we have our difficulties here, quite obviously. 

* 

President Kennedy . I don’t think that unless a greater 
effort is made by the Government to win popular support that 
the war can be won- out there. In the final analysis, it is 
their war. They are the ones who have to win it or lose it. 

We can help them, we can give them equipment, we can send j 
our men out there as advisers, but they have to win it — 
the people of Viet-Nam— against the Communists. We are 
prepared to continue to assist them, but I don’t think . 
that the war can be won unless the people support the 
effort, and, in my opinion, in the last two months the. 

Government has gotten out of touch with the people. 

The repressions against the Buddhists, we felt, 
were very unwise. Now all we can do is to make it very 
clear that we don’t think this is the way to win. It is 
my hope that this will become increasingly obvious to 
the Government, that they will take steps to tiy to 

bring back popular support for this very essential struggle. 

♦ 

* 

Mr. Cronkite . Do you think this Government has time 
to regain the support of the people? . ... 


President Kennedy . I do. With changes in policy and 
perhaps with personnel, I think it can. If it doesn’t 
make those changes, I would think that the chances of 
winning it would not be very good. 69/ 


Confronted by the necessity of public comment, the President had spoken 
boldly and forthrightly. The President’s call for changes of policy and 
personnel patently conveyed the message that the Buddhist repressions 
must end, and the Nhus must go. Later in the same interview, however, 
the President had said, " . . . I don’t agree with those who say we 
should withdraw. That would be a great mistake. 1 ' JO/ As Hilsman sum¬ 
marized it later, 
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Vie had embarked on a policy that avoided the 
extremes both of withdrawing from Vietnam or of actually 
- taking part in direct action to change the Government. 

The policy was one of trying to discriminate by con¬ 
tinuing to support those Vietnamese who were struggling 
against the Communists but maintaining the tension of 
our disapproval of Diem's and Nhu's repressive policies. 7l / 

It was, in effect, the policy Lodge had proposed. 

♦ 

Meanwhile in Saigon, Lodge had gone ahead with his proposals. 

He continued to ayoid any official contact with Diem, but on September 2 
he had his second meeting with Nhu (the first on August 27 was an incon¬ 
clusive statement of positions on each side 72/) in company with the . 
Italian Ambassador and the Papal Delegate. Nhu, perhaps encouraged by • 
a collateral intercession of the French Ambassador, announced he Intended 
to resign from the government for good and retire to Dalat. 73/ A GVN 
announcement would state that the progress of the program against the 
Viet Cong permitted his departure. toe. Nhu was to leave Vietnam for 
a trip to Yugoslavia, Italy, and possibly the U.S. The Papal Delegate 
would arrange for Archbishop Thuc to leave the country. Some measures 
to ease Buddhist tensions would be taken and, as a public relations 
gesture, a prime minister would be appointed. These were all proposals 
which Lodge had initially advanced. But as the days passed, nothing 
happened and lodge grew Impatient. Contributing to his concern were 
the frequent and often contradictory rumors that Nhu was secretly 
deeding with Hanoi and/or the VC through the French and the Polish 
Ambassadors, both of whose governments favored a neutralist solution 
between North and South Vietnam, jh/ 

For the remainder of the week, the Italian Ambassador and the 
Papal Delegate urged Nhu to act on his promises to Lodge. On Friday, 
September 6, after they had stressed the urgency for action created by 
Senator Church's rumored aid-suspension resolution, Nhu went into a 
tirade and said he would not consider leaving the country. He did, 
however, say he would "formally" resign. 75/ On the following day, the 
Papal Delegate, who had condemned Archbishop Thuc's activity to the 
Vatican and received the Pope's support, got Thuc out of the country. 76/ 
toe. Nhu left the country for Europe on September $. The arrests of 
students by the regime, however, continued and stories of torture and • 
atrocities began to circulate. 

In Washington, the NSC met on September 6 and renewed the discussion 
of reopening "tough negotiations" with Diem. 77/ Lodge, of course, 
opposed this while continuing his dialogue with Nhu. But others at the 
meeting (presumably including McNamara on the basis of his views at the 
August 31 meeting) urged that Lodge be instructed to make another 
approach to Diem. Lodge was accordingly instructed to clarify for Diem 
the U.S. position and explain the difficult position his policy placed 
us in vith respect to U.S. and world opinion. 78/ 
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Perhaps the most Important discussion at the meeting was that . „ 

engendered by Robert Kennedy over the fundamental purpose of the U.S, 

involvement. According to Hilsman, Robert Kennedy said: 

% 

* 

As he understood it we were there to help the people 
resisting a Communist take-over. The first question was 
whether a Communist take-over could be successfully resisted 
with any government. If it could not, now was the time to 
get out of Vietnam entirely, rather than waiting. If the 
answer was that it could, but not with a Diem-Nhu government 
as it was now constituted, • we owed it to the people resisting 
Communism in Vietnam to give Lodge enough sanctions to bring 
changes that would permit successful resistance. But the 
basic question of whether a Communist take-over could be 
successfully resisted with any government had not been 
answered, and he was not sure that anyone had enough informa¬ 
tion to answer it. 79 / . . 


Kennedy's trenchant analysis, however, did not generate a searching 
reappraisal of U.S. policy. It did stimulate further efforts to get 
more information on the ’ situation. McNamara proposed sending General 
Krulak on an immediate, fact-finding trip. It was agreed that a senior 
Foreign Service Officer with Vietnam experience, Joseph Mendenhall, 
would accompany him, and that they would bring John Mecklin, the USIS 
director, and Rufus Phillips, the director of rural programs for USQM, 
back with them to report. 80/ Krulak and Mendenhall left later that- 
day. State, for its part, sent Saigon a long comprehensive cable of 
questions on Vietnamese attitudes at all levels of society. 8 l/ 


The purpose of the Krulak -Men denhall mission was to assess, in 
Krulak's words, "the effect of recent events upon the attitudes of the 
Vietnamese in general, and upon the war effort against the Viet Cong." 82/ 
In a whirlwind four-day’trip, the two men visited throughout Vietnam and 
returned to Washington to report. Krulak went to ten different locations 
in all four corps areas and spoke with the Ambassador, General Harkins 
and his staff, 87 U.S, advisors, and 22 Vietnamese officers. 83 / 
Mendenhall went to Saigon, Hue, Da Nang, and several other provincial 
cities and talked primarily to old Vietnamese friends. Not surprisingly, 
their estimates of the situation were almost completely opposite. 


The NSC convened on the morning of September 10, Immediately after 
their return, to hear their reports. Krulak gave a very optimistic 
appraisal of the progress of the war and discounted the effect of the 
political crisis on the any. The following, in his own words, were 
his general conclusions: 


The shooting war is still going ahead at an impressive 
pace. It has been affected adversely by the political 
crisis, but the impact is not great. 

There is a lot of war left to fight, particularly in 
the Delta, where the Viet Cong remain strong. 




A <*• 

Vietnamese officers of all ranks are veil aware of the 
Buddhist issue. Most have viewed it in detachment and have not 
- permitted religious differences significantly to affect their 
internal military relationship. 

Vietnamese military commanders, at the various echelons, 7 
are obedient and could be expected to execute any order 
they view as lawful. 

♦ / 

The U.S./Vietnamese military relationship has not been 
damaged by the political crisis, in any significant degree. 

There is some dissatisfaction, among Vietnamese officers, 
with the national administration. It- is focused far more on Ngo * 
Dinh Hhu than on President Diem. Nhu's departure would be 
hailed, but few officers would extend their necks to bring it 
about. ' 

Excluding the very serious political and military factors 
external to Vietnam, the Viet Cong war will be won if the 
current U.S. military and sociological programs are pursued, 
irrespective of the grave defects in-the ruling regime. » 

* 

Improvements in the quality of the Vietnamese Govern¬ 
ment are not going to be brought about by leverage applied 
through the military. They do not have much, and will 
probably not use what they have. 84/ 

This sanguine view of the situation was forcefully disputed by Mendenhall. 
He argued that the disaffection with the regime had reached the point 
where a breakdown of civil government was threatened, and the possibility" 
of a religious civil war could not be excluded. The war could not he 
won with the present regime, he concluded. 85 / The polar opposition of 
these two reports prompted Kennedy's now famous query, "You two did 
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• • 

The critical failure of both reports was to understand the funda¬ 
mental political role that the army was coming to play in Vietnam. It 
was the only potential force with sufficient power to constitute an 
alternative to Diem. Diem and Hhu fully understood this fact, and had 
coped with it by usurping the prerogative of senior officer promotion, 
and basing those promotions on loyalty to the palace. This had sown deep 
seeds of distrust among the senior military men, and fragmented their 
potential power. Krulak failed to see that once the internal political . 
situation deteriorated to the point where massive disaffection with the 
regime threatened a communist victory, the generals would unite and 
plunge into politics out of common necessity. But more importantly, 
neither Krulak nor Mendenhall seemed to anticipate that, if the army 
achieved power, the divisive effect of Diem's preferential promotion 
policies would surface in an internal army power struggle. Nor did • 
they fully understand the negative effect on the war effort this pre¬ 
occupation with politics among the generals would have. 
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Bolting took issue vith Mendenhall’s appraisal, noting that 
Mendenhall had boon pessimistic about prospects in Vietnam for several 
years. But John Mecklin, the USIS director, corroborated Mendenhall’s 
view, and pushed it even further, saying that the U.S. should apply 
. direct pressure, such as suspension of non-military aid, to bring about 
a change of government. In Kecklin’s words: 

This would unavoidably be dangerous. There was no way 
to be sure how events would develop. It was possible, for 
example, that the Vietnamese forces might fragment into 
warring factions, or that* the new government would be so 
incompetent and/or unstable that the effort against the 
Viet Cong would collapse. The US should therefore resolve 
now to introduce American combat forces if necessary to 
present a Communist triumph midst the debris of the Diem 
regime. 87 / 

Mecklin appreciated the potential for instability inherent in any army 
successor regime that Krulak and Mendenhall had not seen. But he, 
nevertheless, concluded that we should proceed to bring about a change 
of government, accept the consequences, and contemplate the introduction * 
of U.S. combat troops to staye off a Viet Cong victory. 

The meeting went on to hear Rufus Phillips’ dour report on the 
situation in the Delta, and his doubts about the validity of Krulak's 
optimistic outlook on the military situation. 88/ Phillips argued that 
this was primarily a political contest for the allegiance of people, not 
a military war, and that the Diem regime was losing it. The Strategic 
Hamlet Program was a shambles in the field, especially in the Delta. 

The meeting ended on this note and no decisions were made. 


One course of action being given increasing consideration in these 
meetings, as well as in Saigon and on Capitol Hill, was a suspension of 
non-military aid to Diem. After the erroneous VOA announcement of aid 
suspension on August 26, lodge had been authorized on August 29, as 
already noted, to suspend aid at his discretion if it would facilitate 
the coup. Lodge had been reluctant to do so. The question had been 
raised again in a joint State /AID cable to Lodge on September 3 which 
listed the items currently up for approved or renewal. 89 / Lodge was 
informed that all approval for non-military aid would be temporarily 
held up but that no suspension was to be announced, since such a policy 
decision was still pending. Lodge took advantage of this by having the 
mission, and especially USOM, reply to all GW inquiries about the 
status of the aid renewals or approvals that President Diem would have 
to talk to Lodge about it. Meanwhile, the U.S. Senate began to put 
pressure on the Administration to do something about Diem. Hilsman was 
badgered by the Senate Subcommittee on the Par East, and there were 
threats of further cuts in the AID bill if something wasn't done. 

Senator Church informed the Administration he intended to introduce soon 
a resolution condemning Diem's repressions against the Buddhists and 
calling for an end of aid to South Vietnam unless they were abandoned. 
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He agreed to delay its introduction temporarily so as not to embarrass 
the Administration. 90 / . 

* • 

The idea of a selective aid suspension to goad Diem into action was 
actively discussed at State during the Krulalc-Mendenhall mission, and 
later John llecklin had specifically suggested it to the NSC. 91/ On 
September 8, AID Director David Bell warned in a TV interview that the 
Congress might cut aid to South Vietnam if the Diem government did not 
change its policies. 92/ On Monday, September 9 , however, the President, 
in a TV interview for the new Hunt ley-Brinkley Hews, said, "I don't 
think we think that (a reduction of U.S, aid to South Vietnam) would be 
helpful at this time." 93/ On September 11 , the day after the President 
received the Krulak-Mendenhall reports. Lodge reversed his previous 
position, and in a long cable proposed that detailed consideration be 
given to vays in which non-military aid suspension might be used as a 
sanction to topple the government. 94/ He had concluded we could not 
get satisfaction from Diem, and had to face up to the unpleasant task 
of forcing events. This view was reinforced the next day in a long series 
of cables replying to State's September 7 request for a comprehensive 
evaluation of South Vietnamese attitudes. 95/ 

• 

Lodge's proposal, and a proposal by Hilsman for a combined set of 
public and private measures to bring pressure on Diem, formed the basis 
of a White House meeting on September 11 . 9§/ On the following day. 
Senator Church was given the green light and introduced his resolution. 

On September l4. Lodge was informed that approval of the $18.5 million 
remainder of the commercial import program (the principal piastre support, 
anti-inflation aid device) was deferred until basic U.S. policy decisions 
had been made. 97/ The decision on aid suspension was now absorbed into 
. the broader consideration of a set of coordinated measures to put pressure 
on the GVN. 

Throughout September, the division of opinion within the U.S. 
mission in Saigon had grown sharper and sharper. Harkins, Richardson, 
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the Diem government's bungling of the Buddhist crisis and loss of popular 
support were threatening the war effort, or that the crisis was as serious 
as Lodge, Mecklin, Mendenhall, et al., portrayed it. In any case, the 
situation was not so irretrievable as to require a U.S. abandonment of 
• Diem in a risky venture at coup-making towards an unknown alternative. 98 / 
The opposite view was held by Lodge, Truehart, Mecklin, Phillips, and the 
majority of the junior officers in the mission. By mid-September, the 
debate had reached a shrill and acrimonious level, as the following 
excerpt from a Harkins ’ cable to Taylor indicates: 

As everyone else seems to be talking, writing and 
confusing the issue here in Vietnam, it behooves me to also 
get into the act. From most of the reports and articles 
I read, one would say Vietnam and our programs here are 
falling apart at the seams. Well, I just thoroughly 
. disagree. 99/ 
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The situation was of such concern that CIA dispatched a special officer 
to reach an independent evaluation. His conclusion was that we had 
hastily expended our capability to overthrow the regime, that an aid 
suspension would not guarantee a constructive result, and that to prevent 
further political fragmentation we should adopt a "business as usual" 
policy to buy time. 100 / Amidst all this internal U.S. dissension, the 
GVN announced on September 14 that martial lav would end on September 
l6 and that National Assembly elections would be held September 27. 10l/ 

In Washington, the NSC convened again September 17 to consider two 
alternative proposals for dealing with Diem prepared by Hilsman. The 
first, which Hilsman and others at State favored, was the "pressures 
and persuasion track," and involved an escalatory ladder of measures 
both public and private, including selective aid suspension, to coerce 
Diem into getting rid of llhu and taking steps to restore the political 
situation. 102/ The alternative proposal, the "reconciliation with a 
rehabilitated GVN track," involved a public posture of acquiescence in 
recent GVN actions, recognition that Diem and Nhu were inseparable, 
and a decision to salvage as much as possible from a bad situation. 

This, of course, would have involved a reopening of the dialogue with 
Diem, to which Lodge was opposed. Both proposals assumed that for the 
moment a coup was out of the question. 

There are no available records of what transpired in the meeting, 
but two decisions were clearly made. The first was, in effect, to adopt 
Hilsman's "pressures and persuasion" proposal. The guidance cable to 
Lodge after the meeting, however, came from the White House. It stated 
that. 


We see no good opportunity for action to remove present 
government in immediate future; therefore, as your most 
recent message suggests, we must, for the present, apply such 
pressures as are available to secure whatever modest improve¬ 
ments on the scene may be possible. . . Such a course, more¬ 
over, is consistent with more drastic effort as and when means 
became available. 103/ 

Lodge was to press for a reduction of Nhu's authority and his departure 
from Saigon, at least temporarily. The cable included a long list of 
other measures for the GVN to take to redress the political situation and 
gave Lodge complete control over, the aid program to enhance his bargaining 
position. 

This authorization specifically includes aid actions 
currently held in abeyance and you are authorized to set 
those in train or hold them up further in your discretion. 

We leave entirely in your hands decisions on the degree of 
privacy or publicity you wish to give to this process. 104/ 

• 

There is no evidence on the degree of consensus of the principals in 
this decision. 
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lodge replied to the new policy guidance on September 19 in a 
generally negative vein. 10$/ The proposals for specific actions by 
the GVE had all been previously suggested to Diem without any results, 
and Lodge was not optimistic about their adoption now. He specifically 
felt that he should not be required to. make a futile overture to Diem. 

The Ambassador's aloofness .was beginning to cause official concern at 
the palace, and he felt he should press views on the Kgo family only when 
they initiated the contact. He did not think a public relations effort 
was likely to have any effect on the regime, whose appreciation of 
questions of public support was virtually nil. Withholding aid was 
another delicate matter that did not offer great prospects of success. 

Lodge was particuarly concerned that such action would impede the war 
effort or damage the economy, but have no real effect on the regime. 

No doubt recalling the generals' previous request for an aid suspension 
as a sign of U.S. support. Lodge expressed his view that any suspension 
of aid should be timed to coincide with another coup attempt and should 
be used to facilitate it. He was troubled by the opinion expressed by 
both General Minh and Secretary Thuan privately within the previous two 
days that the war was going very badly and the VC were winning. In 
general, he felt that a patient "let them come to me" tactic was more 
likely to have results, unless a real coup possibility emerged, which 
he felt we should back. 

• • * 

It. The MCHamara-Taylor Mission * * 

• * 

The second decision to come out of the September 17 NSC meeting was 
to adopt a suggestion of Secretary McNamara for another fact-finding 
mission, this time by himself and General Taylor, Chairman of the JCS. 10 6 / 


Lodge reacted immediately to the proposed McUamara-Taylor mission, 
pointing out to the President that such a visit would require a call on 
Diem that would be construed by the regime as a return to business as 
usual. 107/ Since he had been consciously pursuing a policy of official 
aloofness, he wondered whether such a high level visit was desirable. 
Furthermore, it coincided with the proposed National Assembly elections 
on September 27, and could not but be construed as an indication of the 
lack of importance we attached to them. But the President was insistent, 
and Lodge acquiesced, suggesting that the public announcement state that 
Lodge had requested the visit. 108/ After an exchange of alternative 
phraseology, it was agreed that the release would say that the President 
had decided to send the mission after consultation with Lodge. It was so 
announced on September 21. 109/ 


The President's instructions to McNamara described the purpose of 

the mission in the following terms: 

« « 

' I am asking you to go because of my desire to have the. 
best possible on-the-spot appraisal of the military and 
paramilitary effort to defeat the Viet Cong....The events 
in South Vietnam since May have now raised serious questions 




both about the present prospects for success against the Viet 
Cong and still more about the future effectiveness of this 
effort unless there can be important political improvement in 
the country. It is in this context that I now need your 
appraisal of the situation. If the prognosis in your judenent 
is not hopeful, I would like your views on what action must be 
taken by the South Vietnamese Government and what steps our 
Government should take to lead the Vietnamese to that action. 

« 

...I will also expect you to examine with Ambassador Lodge 
ways and means of fashioning all forms of our assistance to 
South Vietnam so that it will support our foreign policy ob¬ 
jectives more precisely. 110/ 

The purpose, thus, was fourfold: (l) appraise the war effort; (2) assess 
the impact on that effort of recent political developments; (3) recommend 
a course of action for the GVI' and for the U. S.; and (4) examine with 
Lodge ways of tailoring our aid to achieve our foreign policy objectives. 
In a statement to the press at Andrews Air Force Base just before leaving 
for Vietnam on September 23, Secretary McNamara said that the purpose 
of the trip was, "...to determine whether that military effort has been 
adversely affected by the unrest of the past several weeks. ”m/ 

* • 

Both Schlesinger and Hilsman, however, contend that Kennedy sent 
McNamara and Taylor to Vietnam to convince them of the negative effect 
on the war effort that the protracted political crisis was having, and 
of the necessity of applying sanctions to the Diem regime to bring about 
change. According to this argument, the President felt he could not 
afford a major policy rift in the Administration over applying sanctions, 
especially the opposition of the powerful JCS, and concluded that only 
McNamara, if convinced, could bring the military along. 112/ . 


Whatever the exact purpose of the trip, the party left Washington 
on September 23 and returned ten days later, on October 2, after an 
exhausting trip and a comprehensive review of the situation. 


The divergent views of the members of the U.S. mission about the 
relative progress .of the war, and the effect on it of the political 
crisis, were exposed immediately in the opening session that McNamara 
and Taylor held in Saigon with the country team on September 25. General 
Harkins and the MACV staff generally presented a favorable picture of 
the war, emphasizing the progress of the strategic hamlet program, and 
the generally improved AHVK position, in spite of recent rises in VC 
initiated incidents and declines in ARVN operations related to the po¬ 
litical turmoil. 113/ McIIamara and Taylor prodded the briefers with 
questions trying to get comparative indicators of the situation over the 
previous two years. McNamara in' particular pressed for details about 
the Delta. Lodge's and Hecklin's reading of recent events, and their - 
estimate of war progress, differed sharply from that of General Harkins. 
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Lodge stressed the more political and intangible aspects of the conflict 
and-cast doubt on the "hardness" of the statistical data from MA.CV. 

With the Mission's division of opinion exposed and the issues joined, 
McNamara left to tour the country. 

His subsequent itinerary took him throughout the country inter¬ 
viewing Americans and Vietnamese both at headquarters, and in the field. 

In Saigon, in the last few days of the visit, he was given extensive 
briefings by the civilian side of the Mission and, since he stayed with 
Lodge, had ample opportunity for discussions with the Ambassador. 

* 

On September 29, McNamara, Taylor, Harkins, and Lodge called on Diem, 
after having previously decided against delivery of a stiff letter from 
Kennedy. 114/ After a two-hour monologue by Diem, McNamara was finally 
able to stress the U.S. concern that political unrest" was undermining 
the war effort. 115/ He stressed the problem that repressions were 
creating for President Kennedy because of aroused public opinion. But 
he did not ask for the removal of the Ehus, a matter Washington had left 
to his and Lodge's discretion. All this seems to have'had little impact • 
on Diem, however. Diem had asked Taylor for his appraisal of the war, 
and with the approval of McNamara, a long letter from Taylor was delivered 
to Diem on October 2. The letter pointedly outlined the major military 
problems in the Delta, warned of the danger to the war effort of the 
political crisis, and listed many of the specific steps needed to improve 
the military effort that subsequer«ly appeared in the report to the 
President. The letter summed up with a terse, tough statement of the 
U.S. view: 

* 

In closing, Mr. President, may I give you my most important 
over-all impression? Up to now, the battle against the Viet 
Cong has seemed endless; no one has been willing to set a date 
for its successful conclusion. After talking to scores of 
officers, Vietnamese and American, I am convinced that the 
Viet Cong insurgency in the north and center can be reduced t.o 
little more than sporadic incidents by the end of 1964. The 
Delta will take longer but should be completed by the end of 
1965 . But for these predictions to be valid, certain conditions 
must be met. ' Your Government should be prepared to energize 
all agencies, military and civil, to a higher output of activity 
than up to now. Ineffective commanders and province officials 
must he replaced as soon as identified. Finally, there should 
be a restoration of domestic tranquility on the home front if 
political tensions are to be allayed and external criticism is 
to abate. Conditions are needed for the creation of an atmos¬ 
phere conducive to an effective campaign directed at the objec¬ 
tive, vital to both of us, of defeating the Viet Cong and of 
restoring peace to your community. 116 / 
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On September 30, their last day in Vietnam, k'cl'amara and Taylor, together 
with Lodge, met with Vice President Tho. Tho said that the U.S., after 
Taylor's report in 1961, had responded to the Vietnam situation promptly 
' and efficiently, but that recently ve had failed to use our strength and 
influence intelligently to prevent the current political deterioration. 117/ 
But he had no methods to suggest. Later he sharply questioned the success 
of the Strategic Hamlet Program, and said that increased Viet Cong strength 
had to be attributed to widespread peasant disaffection with the government. 
These views, from the man most often mentioned in U.S. circles as an al¬ 
ternative to Diem, coming at the end of the visit as they did, must have 
had an important influence on McNamara's conclusions. Later that day the 
party left Vietnam to return home. 


During the briefings for KdTamara, Lodge had raised again his doubts 
about the efficacy of aid suspension as a lever against Diem, but had also 
expressed his concern that, the foreign aid bill would be penalized in 
Congress for Diem's repressions. 118/ Lodge reiterated in his cables to 
Washington during the visit his belief that an aid suspension could 
boomerang and alienate the population as well as the regime. 119/ Awarej 
no doubt, that an aid suspension was a potential recommendation of the 
mission, Brent went on record against it, too. 120/ Both views were 
important because McNamara and Taylor had been specifically charged by 
the President with examining ways to make our aid serve our foreign policy 
goals, and their briefing papers included a program-by-program considera¬ 
tion of the impact of aid suspension prepared by AID-Washington. 121/ 


After a one-day stop in Honolulu to prepare their report, KcKamara 
and Taylor arrived back in. Washington on October 2 and promptly met with 
the President and the ESC. Their report concluded that the "military 
campaign has made great progress and continues to progress." 122/ But 
it warned that the serious political tensions in Saigon and the increas¬ 
ing unpopularity of Diem and Khu could abet the then limited restiveness 
of some ARVt; officers and erode the favorable military trends. They 
reported no evidence of a successful coup in the making, and felt that 
U.S. pressure would probably only further harden the regime's attitudes. 
Nevertheless, "unless such pressures are exerted, they (Diem-Khu) are 
almost certain to continue past patterns of behavior." 123/ 

• 

The report's military recommendations were that General Harkins should 
review the war effort with Diem with a view toward its successful conclu¬ 
sion in I, II, and III Corps by the end of 1964 and in the Delta by the . 
end of 1965. This would necessitate: (a) a shift in military emphasis and 
strength to the Delta; (b) an increased tempo of military activity 
throughout the country; (c) an emphasis on "clear and hold operations 11 ; 

(d) a consolidation of the Strategic Hamlet Program with the emphasis, on * 
security; and (e) the fleshing out of combat units and better training 
.and arms for the hamlet militia. It was further proposed that an announce¬ 
ment be made of the planned withdrawal of 1,000 U.S. troops by the end of 
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1963 in connection vith a program to train Vietnamese to replace Americans 
in all essential functions by 1965. 

To bring political pressure on the Dion regime to end its repressive 
policies, the following measures were recommended: (a) a continued with¬ 
holding of funds in the commodity import program, but without formal 
announcement; (b) suspension of approval of AID loans for the Saigon- 
Cholon Waterworks and the Saigon Electric Power Project; (c) suspension 
of support for Colonel Tung’s forces unless they were transferred to the 
field and placed under JGS authority; (d) maintenance of purely "correct" 
relations between the Ambassador and Diem (General Harkins* contact with 
the regime not to be suspended, however). In subsequent evaluations of 

the success of these sanctions, the report stated: 

» * 

.. .the situation must be closely watched to see what steps 
Diem is taking to reduce repressive practices and to improve 
the effectiveness of the military effort. He should set no 
fixed criteria, but recognize that we would have to decide in 
2-4 months whether to move to more drastic action or try to 

on with Diem even if he had not taken significant steps. 


Finally, the report recommended against, our actively encouraging a coup, 
although it recommended seeking "urgently to identify and build contacts 
vith an alternative leadership if and when it appears. 1 * 125/ 

The report is a curiously contradictory document. It was, no doubt, 
a compromise between General Earkins* view of the war’s progress as sup¬ 
ported by General Taylor, and Secretary McNamara's growing conviction of 
the gravity of the political crisis end its dire potential for the war 
effort. Its recommendations for aid suspensions and the announcement of 
U.S. troop withdrawals were obviously designed as measures, short of a 
withdrawal of U.S. support, that would create doubt within the Diem regime 
about U.S. intentions and incentives for policy changes. 126/ The fact 
that these sanctions would be seen by the generals as a signal of our 
willingness to accept alternative leadership — i.e., a coup — does not 
seem to have figured in the recommendation, however, because elsewhere 
the report specifically rules out U.S. encouragement of "a change of 
government." 12?/ This is an important lapse in view of the generals' 
clear statement in August that they would regard an aid suspension as a 
coup signal. . . . 

Nevertheless, the recommendations of the Mission met with swift 
approval at the NSC on October 2, and later that day Secretary McNamara 
made the Presidentially approved statement to the press that included the 
announcement of the 1,000 man troop withdrawal by the end of the year. 128/ - 
. The statement reiterated the U. S. commitment to the struggle against in¬ 
surgency and aggression in South Vietnam, noted the progress of the war. 


carry 

124/ 
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announced the troop withdrawal, and dissociated the U.S. from the GVN's 
repressive policies. It avoided, however, any reference to economic- 
aid suspensions or other sanctions against the regime, thereby giving 

• Diem a chance to come around without a public loss of face. 

% 

On October 5, the President approved the specific military recom¬ 
mendations of the McKamara-Taylor report, "but directed that no formal 
announcement be made of the implementation of plans to withdraw 1,000 
U.S. military personnel by the end of 1963." 129/ The details of how 
the new policy would be applied were spelled out in a long cable to 
Lodge following this meeting. The purpose of the new course of action 
was described at the beginning of the message: . 

Actions are designed to indicate to Diem Government our 
displeasure at its political policies and activities and to 
create significant uncertainty in that government and in key 
Vietnamese groups as to future intentions of United States. 

At same time, actions are designed to have at most slight 
impact on military or counterinsurgency effort against Viet 
Cong, at least in short term. 

The recommendations on negotiations are concerned with 
what U.S. is after, i.e., C-W action to increase effective¬ 
ness of its military effort; to ensure popular support to 
win war; and to eliminate strains on U.S. Government and 
public confidence. The negotiating posture is designed not 
to lay down specific hard and fast demands or to set a dead¬ 
line, but to produce movement in Vietnamese Government along 
these lines. In this way we can test and probe effectiveness 
of any actions the GVK actually takes and, at the same time, 
maintain sufficient flexibility to permit U.S. to resume full 
support of Diem regime at any time U.S. Government deems it 
appropriate. 130/ 

The cable goes on to acknowledge that the proposed sanctions can only be 
applied for 2-4 months before they begin to adversely affect the military 
effort, and therefore when that begins to happen recognizes that, 
"...further major decisions will be required. " 32 / 

. % 

The specific actions to be taken included: (1) suspension of the 
commodity import program without public announcement; (2) selective 
suspension of PL 480, on an item-by-item, sometimes monthly, basis, after 
referral to Washington for review; (3) suspension of the . loans for the . 
Saigon-Cholon Waterworks and the Saigon Electric Power Project; (4) noti¬ 
fication to the GW that financial support of Colonel Tung’s forces would 
be contingent on their commitment to fieid operations under JGS control, 
again without public announcement. Lodge was instructed to maintain his 
policy of "cool correctness in order to make Diem come to you," but to "be 






prepared to re-establish contact later if it did not work. Specifically 
he vas to seek improvements in the GV?i military effort, as outlined in 
the McKamara-Teylor report; in the GVK's internal policies that would . 
restore popular confidence; and in the GVTi's international (particularly 
American) public image and its attitudes and actions toward the TJ.S. 
Once, again, however, the discussion of this new program of pressures did 
not allude to their impact on the military nor how a coup initiative by 
the generals, stemming from such measures, should be dealt with. 


Thus, the Kennedy Administration, after a long month of searching 
deliberations had made a far-reaching decision on American policy toward 
South Vietnam. It had chosen to take the difficult and risky path of 
positive pressures against an ally to obtain from him compliance with 
our policies. To our good fortune, that policy was to be implemented 
by an Ambassador who not only supported it, but was uniquely equipped 
by background and temperament to make it succeed. 
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IV 

THE COUP MATURES - OCTOBER 2-MOVEMBER 1 


.1. The South Vietnamese Situation in October 

Through the month of September the GW resorted to police state tactics 
ever more frequently. The regime, now more than ever tinder Rhu 1 s dominance, 
lifted martial law September l6, but repressions against the Buddhist 
clergy continued unabated. Students, down to the grade school level, were 
arrested and detained for the most minor of protests. Civil servants came 
under pressure to avoid contact with Americans, and to demonstrate their 
loyalty to the ruling family. Regime-inspired rumors of impending mob 
attacks on U.S. facilities, and assassination lists of prominent Americans 
circulated regularly. \J Then, on October 5> at noon in the central mar¬ 
ket place, another Buddhist monk burned himself to death, the first self- 
immolation since the pagoda raids. 2/ 

% 

In this tense atmosphere, elections for the Rational Assembly were 
held on September 27 after a pro forma one-week campaign. Predictably, ' 

GVE candidates won overwhelming victories. The new assembly convened on 
October 7 to hear President Diem’s state of the union message. Diem spoke 
mainly of South Vietnam's past and present progress, playing down the 
internal political crisis, and made only scant reference to U;S. assist¬ 
ance. 3/ As might have been expected, he threw the blame for the Buddhist 
crisis on the Communists, foreign adventurers, and the Western press. 

On the same day, Mme. Nhu arrived in the U.S. after a month in Europe 
to begin a three-week speaking tour. She immediately launched into shrill' 
denunciations of the Buddhists and of U.S. policy that progressively 
alienated U.S. public opinion. She was followed around the country by her 
father, the former Ambassador to the United States, however, who acted as 
a one-man truth squad revealing the inaccuracies and distortions of her 
statements. The Administration's dignified and temperate reaction further 
discredited her attacks. On October 8, the UR General Assembly voted to 
send a fact-finding team to South Vietnam to investigate the charges of 
repressions against Buddhists. 

2. The hew American Policy ' iV 

Lodge’s immediate reaction to the new policy approach was enthusias¬ 
tic, "an excellent instruction outlining a course of action which should 
yield constructive results." kf With the exception of the aid suspen¬ 
sion, his views, in essence, had prevailed with both McIIamara and the 
President, the standard public kudos to military progress notwithstand¬ 
ing. His plan was to allow the suspension, of the commodity import pro¬ 
gram, the largest and most important of the economic sanctions, to became 
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evident without making any mention of it, and, by maintaining his aloof¬ 
ness from official contact, force the regime to come to him. 5 J On 

October 7> however, lodge expressed some doubts about the real value of 
the political concessions itemized in State's instructions if our real 
goal was removal of Khu, an objective of questionable feasibility under 
the current circumstances. 6/ In view of Khu's increasing hostility' 

to the U.S. presence and influence, Lodge felt a request frau the regime 
for a U.S. withdrawal was a distinct possibility. 

• 

That same day, the regime's reaction to the aid cut-off hit the 
streets with banner headlines in its mouthpiece, the Times of Vietnam ? 
"USOM Freezes Economic Aid Program.'' 7/ The article accused the U.S. 
of subverting the war effort, and asserted that the cut-off had been 
decided in mid-September. Such fantastic pressure for p'etty reforms 
would jeopardize the entire revolutionary program of the government, it 

concluded. lodge made no comment on the story. 

♦ 

In mid-October, Lodge was requested to provide Washington with a 
weekly evaluation of the effects, both positive and negative, of the 
new policy. 8/ Lodge's October 16 reply summarized the situation as 
follows: "So far we appear to be getting virtually no effect from our 
actions under DEPTEL 534, but we would not have expected effects this 
'early." 9/ Other reports indicated that the regime was preparing to 
take a number of belt-tightening measures, including reductions in 
civil service salaries; that Chinese businessmen and bankers had begun 
to get jittery about currency stability; and that the government was 
planning to draw down its foreign exchange reserves to sustain import 
levels in the face of the U.S. cut-off of Cl? funds. 10/ A CIA memo¬ 
randum concluded that the GVN reaction to the new U.S. policy, parti¬ 
cularly the violent anti-U.S. campaign in the Times of Vietnam and the 
surveillance and harassment of Americans and their employees, indicated 
that Diem and Hhu were preparing for a long fight and were unmoved by 
the new policy. 11/ 

Under Lodge's instructions. General Stillwell (MACV - J-3) met with 
Secretary Thuan on October 17 ana informed him of the impending cut-off 
of funds for the Special Forces, b«th MAP and CIA, unless the three CIA- 
funded companies under Colonel Tung's command were placed under JGS 
control: and "transferred to- the field/ 12/ : ‘ Thuan-said~he -would"take* 
the matter up with Diem immediately. Harkins informed Diem directly of 
this action in a letter on October 18. 13/ General Don and Colonel 
Tung were also personally advised of the action, but again no public 
announcement was made. On October 26 it was learned that Tung and JGS 
were working on plans to transfer his Special Forces to the Central 
Highlands. 1 kj By then, however, coup plans were well advanced and 

the significance of this transfer must be understood therein. 

* 

Militarily, in October while the GVII had taken some minor steps in 
line with the McHamara-Taylor recommendations (such as agreeing to 
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realign III and IV Corps boundaries to give added emphasis to the Delta 
war)., the combat situation continued to worsen. The tempo of VC attacks, 
particularly in the Delta, increased; the veapons-loss ratio and casualty 
ratios deteriorated; and GVN "missing in action" increased. 15/ In 
Washington, further doubt was cast on the optimism of previous reports 
by a controversial State Department research study of October 22. 16/ 

The memorandum took issue with encouraging conclusions about the progress 
of the military campaign derived from statistical trends, pointing out 
important unfavorable trends revealed by the same statistical data. In 
Saigon, KACV continued unsuccessfully to press Diem to take further steps 
to strengthen the war effort. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Mission had been feeling the impact of the new 
policy in internal strains of its own. Hilsman reports that Lodge 
decided early in October that the recall of John Richardson, the CIA. 
chief in Saigon, would be a useful additional pressure against Nhu because 
they had been closely identified during Holting's ambassadorship, and 
because Richardson vas known to favor a more conciliatory approach to 
the regime. 17/ While there are no cables in the available files to 
confirm it, Hilsman maintains that Lodge sent a private message to the 
President and CIA Director McCone requesting Richardson's transfer. The 
President agreed, McCone acquiesced, and Richardson was returned to 
Washington on October 5* Whatever other motives may have been involved, 
Richardson had, in fact, been the specific object of an attack in the 
U.S. press on October 2 that had accused him of insubordination and had 
compromised his identity. 18/ It is not surprising under such circum¬ 
stances that he should have been transferred. Whatever the case, the 
press interpreted his recall as a slap at the regime, as Hilsman suggests 
Lodge wanted. 

« 

This was only an incident in the continuing series of stories by U.S. 
correspondents on divisions within the mission. Lodge's relations with 
the press, however, remained excellent throughout his tour. He con¬ 
sciously cultivated the U.S. press corps with private luncheons, 
"backgrounders," and occasional leaks, and it paid off for him personally. 

But the, press sharply attacked those in the mission, like Richardson and 
Harkins, with whom they disagreed about U.S. policy. Washington regis¬ 
tered its concern that-these stories, whatever their origin, were damag¬ 
ing to the official posture of unity the U.S. Government was trying to 
maintain in the implementation of a difficult policy toward South Vietnam. 19/ 
But the stories continued, even after the coup. 

• 

In his weekly evaluation of the impact of the new U.S. policy on * 
October 23, Lodge was not encouraged by the results to date. "Diem/Ehu 
give every appearance of sitting tight and reacting to U.S. pressure with 
counter pressure and implying through public statements that they can go 
it alone." 20/ nevertheless, there were several straws in the wind. 
Secretary Thuan had reported that Diem was worried and that he had in¬ 
structed Thuan to ask Lodge if Washington had reached any decisions on 
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commercial imports. Lodge also felt that the regime was being more care¬ 
ful, about repressive actions. Furthermore, experienced observers felt 
the U. S. policy was creating favorable conditions for a coup, although 
Lodge did not see anyone seriously considering it. The day after this 
message was sent. Lodge and his wife were invited by Diem to spend the 
next Sunday (the day after the Rational Day celebration) with him at his' 
villa in Dalat, after visiting an agricultural station and a strategic 
hamlet. Lodge promptly accepted. Diem had made the first move. 

Washington instructed Lodge to use the occasion of the trip with 
Diem to test for movement by the GVI; on any of the U.S. demands. Si/ 

Lodge was to take advantage of any subject of interest that Diem brought 
up to determine both the willingness of the government to make conces¬ 
sions and the effect of our selective sanctions. If Diem did not provide 
such conversational opportunities, Lodge was to assume the initiative. 

In particular, he was to inquire about changes in the military campaign 
that had been recommended by the McKamara-Taylor mission and subsequently 
pressed by General Harkins; he was to suggest that Diem be cooperative 
to the UN investigatory -team that had arrived in the country on October 24, 
and allow them full access to information and people; and he was to inquire 
whether Diem did not think it time to end the bitter anti-American cam¬ 
paign of the Times of Vietnam and the Nhus. 

• Lodge's Sunday with Diem on October 27, the day after the national 
Day celebration, was frustrating in almost all respects. Diem did bring 
up several issues of interest, but gave no indication that he had changed 
his position or his attitude about the Buddhists or the U.S. 22/ He did 

inquire about the suspension of the commercial import program to which 
Lodge inquired in reply about the release of Buddhists and students from 
jail, the reopening of the schools, and the elimination of anti-Buddhist 
discrimination. Diem offered excuses and complaints as usual. Taking 
the initiative. Lodge complained to Diem of the public opinion pressure 
that his policies were placing the President under in the U.S. He com¬ 
plained about the physical attacks on U.S. newsmen and about Iftce Hhu's 
inflammatory remarks in the U.S. as examples of the kind of thing Diem 
could prevent that would enhance his public image in the U.S, and the 
world. Lodge describes the end of the conversation in this manner: 

. 

« * 

When it was evident that the conversation was practically . 
over, I said: "Mr. President, every single specific suggestion 
which I have made, you have rejected. Isn't there seme one 
thing you jaay think of that is within your capabilities to do 
and that would favorably impress U.S. opinion?" As on other' 
previous occasions when I asked him similar questions, he gave 
me a blank look and changed the subject. 23/ 

While Lodge saw no movement on the basis of the conversation, he nonethe¬ 
less suggested that consideration be given in Washington to what we would 


consider adequate response on Diem's part for u resumption or the com¬ 
mercial import program. The following day, after Lodge had related the 
disappointing results of the conversation to Secretary Thuan over-^ 
luncheon, the latter observed that the U.S. really wasn't asking much 
and that perhaps the conversation with Diem had been a beginning.. 24/ 
In retrospect, the comment is ironic, for with the coup only five days 
away, the October 27 conversation was in reality a pathetic ending not 
a hopeful beginning. 


At one level, attention now turned to Lodge's scheduled trip to 
Washington October 31* The exact- purpose of the trip remains a mystery. 
On October 30, he sent a cable to Washington with seme suggestions of 
steps by the GVa that Washington might consider adequate for resuming 
the commercial import program under various -conditions, steps which he 
hoped to discuss when he arrived. 25/ However, earlier in October, 

Lodge had sent a private note to McC-eorge Bundy, asking that the Presi¬ 
dent make him available for a trip to Vietnam to discuss with Lodge a 
matter which Lodge did not feel free to enter into through any electronic, 
communication channel. 26/ The following cryptic reference suggests 
that whatever the mysterious subject Lodge had in mind, it was tije pur¬ 
pose for the planned trip to Washington at the end of October: 1 


Regarding my wire, I appreciate your willingness to send 
Bundy. Would not have brought this up if I did not have'a 
proposal which I think contains new ideas and which might just 
change the situation here for the better. It cannot be properly 
handled by telegram or letter and requires a chance for me to 
have a dialogue with Rusk and/or Harriman and/or Bundy. I wired 
Bundy because I cannot leave here immediately, but I could ccme 
for one working day to Washington after Vietnamese national Day • 
on October 26 and dedication of Vietnamese Atomic Energy Plant • 
on October 28, returning here immediately thereafter, and would 
be glad to do it." 27/ 


In order to shorten Lodge's absence from Saigon and to add flexibility to 
his departure timing, the President dispatched a military aircraft to 
Saigon and left it. at his disposal. But as the October 31 date arrived, 
it coincided with the momentary anticipation of a move by the generals. 
Lodge, no doubt preferred to remain in control of U.S, actions during a 
coup rather than see Harkins take over, as Washington's instructions for 
his absence stipulated, and so, he postponed his own departure. - 


3. Renewed Coup Plotting 

While Diem's reaction to the tough new American policy was hostile, 
the senior South Vietnamese generals, predictably, interpreted the new 
policy as a green light for a coup. Plotting was reactivated almost 
immediately, if indeed it had ever been completely dormant. 
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to ensure that the vital 5th and 7th Divisions would be away from Saigon* 
Don-demanded to know what the U.S. attitude was toward a coup. Conein 
reiterated the Washington guidance. Apparently relieved, Don asked 
Conein to assure Lodge that Khuong was not a member of the coup committee 
and would be punished. Ge indicated that the generals had avoided con¬ 
tacting Lodge directly at a party on October 18 because of the presence 
of members of Harkins 1 staff. Conein then asked for proof of the existence 
of the coup group and its plan. Don said that if they could meet the 
following day, he would give Conein, EYES ONLY for Lodge, the political 
organization plan. 

♦ 

In a subsequent conversation with Harkins on the matter, Lodge 
reported that Harkins confirmed his demarche to Don on October 22, and 
after they had reviewed CAP 74228, said he had misunderstood the policy 
and hoped he had not upset any delicate arrangements. 37/ Harkins added 
that he would inform Don that his previous statements did not reflect 
U.S. Government policy. 

By Harkins' account, he had not violated Washington's guidance in 

his conversation with Don. 38/ He was merely trying to discourage 

Vietnamese officers from approaching U.S. counterparts about coup plots 

which only detracted from the war effort. Furthermore, Don had at no 

time mentioned coup planning to him. He concluded by commenting about 

the renewed plotting by the generals that: 

■ • 

Though I am not trying to thwart a change in government, 

I think we should take a good hard look at the group's pro¬ 
posals to see if we think it would be capable of increasing 
the effectiveness of the military effort. There are so 
many coup groups making noises that unless elements of all 
are included I'm afraid there will be a continuous effort to 
upset whoever gains control for sometime out and this to me • 
will interfere with the war effort. 39/ 

* 

This incident once again highlighted the differing outlooks of the 
Ambassador and MACV and underscored the lack of close coordination 
between them. Unfortunately, it did not lead to any improvement in 
the situation. The close identification of Harkins with Diem made the 
Vietnamese generals mistrust him. Lodge, responsive to their great 
sensitivity about security, tended to restrict information about the 
contacts and coup plans to himself. 

a 

In response to this contact by Don, Washington reflected mainly 
concern that he might be acting as an agent of the palace to lead us 
down the garden path. 4o/ As he had indicated, Don contacted Conein 
on the morning of the 25th, but not with ±he promised plans. 4l/ He 
reported that the previous evening Harkins had spoken to him, correcting 
his earlier statements about the nondesirability of a change of govern¬ 
ment. Don further said he had a scheduled meeting with Lodge that 



evening (which Lodge denied) ana that plans were now Tar advanced fur a 
coup sometime before November 2. He asked Concin to meet him later that 
afternoon to discuss the details of the plan. In a separate cable dis¬ 
puting some of Lodge s interpretative description of his statement to 
Son, Harkins stated that he had repulsed Don's suggestion that they meet 
again to discuss the coup plans. "I told Don that I would not discuss. 
coups that were not ray business though I had heard rumors of many. 42/ * 
Taylor replied immediately, stating, "View here is that your actions in 
disengaging from the coup discussion were correct and that you should 
continue to avoid any involvement." 43/ 

A Conein' s meeting with Don on the evening of the 24th, the latter 
indicated he had misunderstood General Harkins and had not seen Lodge. 44/ 
He said that the coup committee had refused to release any plans because 
of its anxiety about breaches of security. He did premise to turn over 
to Conein for Lodge's review detailed plans of the operation and the 
proposed successor government two days before the coup, which he 
reiterated would take place before November 2. 


At this juncture, the nature of the dialogue between Lodge and the 
White House began to change. On October 25, Lodge sent McGeorge Bundy 
a long cable taking exception to Harkins' reservations about a coup and 
arguing for a policy of "not thwarting." 45/ Ko successor government 
could bungle the war as badly as Diem had, he argued, and, furthermore, 
for us to prevent a change of government would be "assuming an undue 
responsibility for keeping the incumbents in office." 46/ In his reply, 
Bundy expressed the White House anxiety about reaping the blame for an 
unsuccessful coup. 


We are particularly concerned about hazard that an unsuccess¬ 
ful coup, however carefully we avoid direct engagement, will be 
laid at our door by public opinion almost everywhere. Therefore, 
while sharing your view that we should not be in position of 
thwarting coup, we would like Lo Lave option of judging and warn¬ 
ing on any plan with poor prospects of success. We recognize that 
this is a large order, hut President wants you to know of our 
concern. 47/ 


The discussion of these issues dominated the cable traffic between Lodge 
and the White House up to the day of the coup, with Washington concerned 
about detailed plans and prospects for success and Lodge stressing the 
irrevocability of our involvement. 

n 

There were no further contacts with the coup group until the day 
after the fruitless Lodge-Diem conversations. That Monday, October 28, 
Lodge and Diem were leaving Saigon for Daiat to dedicate the Vietnamese 
Atomic Energy Plant. At the airport before their departure, General Den 
daringly took Lodge aside and asked if Conein was authorized to speak for 
him. 48/ Lodge assured Don that he was. Don said tkat the coup must 
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be thoroughly* Vietnamese and that the ’J.S. must not interfere. Lodge 
agreed, adding that the U.S. wanted no satellites hut would not thwart 
a coup. When Lodge asked about the timing of the coup, Don replied that 
the generals were not yet ready. 


Later that evening Conein met Don by prearrangement at the latter's 
initiative. 4§/ When Conein called Don's attention to Lodge's scheduled 
trip to Washington on October 31> indicating that it was important for 
him to review the coup plans before his departure, Don replied that the 
plans might not be available until four hours in advance, but urged that 
the Ambassador not change his plans as this might be a tip-off, Don said 
that nothing would happen in the next 48 hours, but the implication was * 
that the coup would pre-empt Lodge's departure. When pressed for details 
of the planning, Don indicated that within the committee, Minh had charge 
of the military plans for the operation, Kim was doing the political 
planning, and he, Don, was the liaison with the Americans. They had 
surrounded General Dinh with coup supporters and he would be neutralized. 
Generals Tri and Khanh were both involved in the planning. General Khiem 
was being circumspect because he was under palace suspicion. Minor details 
of the plan and a list of units supporting the coup were also discussed. 


Simultaneous separate contacts had confirmed that several important 
opposition civilians were in contact with the generals, including Phan 
Huy Quat, Bui Diem, and Tran Trung Dung, and that they expected to play 
a role in the post-coup government, which reportedly would be headed by 
Vice President Tho. In a cable dispatched that same day summarizing the 
situation, Lodge expressed some concern at the possibility of a premature 
coup by junior officers, but generally expressed confidence in the generals 
while regretting their reluctance for security reasons to provide details 
of their plans. 50/ He concluded in these words: 

In summary, it would appear that a coup attempt by the 
Generals' group is imminent; that whether this coup fails or 
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will be blamed, however unjustifiably; and finally, that no 
positive action by the USG can prevent a coup attempt short 
of informing Diem and Ehu with all the opprobrium that such 
an action would entail. Kote too Don's statement we will 
only have four hours notice. This rules out my checking with 
you between time I learn of coup and time that it starts. It 
means US will not be able significantly to influence course 
of events. 51/ 

Lodge's view was clear. We were committed and it was too late for second 
thoughts. Moreover, when the balloon went up he did not expect to have 
time to consult Washington. He expected, -and probably preferred, to 
guide events himself. 

i ' • 

% 

In view of the deteriorating situation, instructions were given to 
.Admiral Felt, CEiCPAC, to have a task force stand off the Vietnamese 




coast for the possible evacuation of American dependents and civilians 
if events required. 52/ This was a re-enactment of a similar alert 
during the abortive August coup. 

In Washington, Mdiamara and the JCS had become concerned about the 
differing. views of Lodge and Harkins as to the correct U. S. course of" 
action. 53/ Jtore importantly, they were alamed at the apparent break¬ 
down of communication and coordination between the Ambassador and MACV. 

The cable traffic tended "to form a picture of a relationship which lacks 
the depth and continuity required by the complex circumstances in Saigon. "54/ 
Harkins* suggestions for improving their rapport were invited. After the 
KSC meeting on October 29, the White. House was also concerned and instructed 
Lodge to show Harkins the relevant cables and be sure he was fully aware 
of the coup arrangements, since during Lodge's absence in Washington 
Harkins would have overall responsibility for the U.S. 55/ 

These two cables triggered a flurry of strong opposing reactions 
from Lodge and Harkins. Harkins, belatedly apprised of the recent Conein- 
Don contacts and of Lodge's evaluations and recommendations, took bitter 
exception to the Ambassador's conclusions in three separate cables on . 
October 30. He particularly resented Lodge's independent, gloomy assess- • 
ments of how the war was going, which were at direct odds with his own 
views, views which he had provided Lodge for inclusion in his weekly 
reports to Washington. 57/ As to U.S. policy toward a coup,, he was irate 
at having been excluded by Lodge from information and consultation about 
the continuing contacts with the generals. 58 / The heart of the issue, 
however, was a disagreement about what was, in fact, U.S. policy toward 
a coup as defined by the Washington guidance cables. Harkins outlined 
the disagreement in a separate October 30 cable to Taylor: 

There is a basic difference apparently between the Am¬ 
bassador's thinking and mine on the interpretation of the 
guidance contained in CAP 63560 dated 6 October (see Appen¬ 
dix) and the additional thoughts, I repeat, thoughts expressed 
in CAS Washington 74228 dated 9 October (Appendix). I inter¬ 
pret CAP 63560 as our basic guidance and that CAS 74228 being 
additional thoughts did not change the basic guidance in that 
no initiative should now be taken to give any active covert 
encouragement to a coup. The Ambassador feels that 74228 does • 
change 63560 and that a change of government is desired and 
feels as stated in CAS Saigon 1964 (Appendix) that the only 
way to bring about such a change is by a coup. 

« 

I'm not opposed to a change in government, no indeed, but 
I'm inclined to feel that at this time the change should be in 
methods of governing rather than complete change of personnel. 

I have seen no batting order proposed 1 by any of the coup groups. 

I think we should take a hard look at any proposed list before 
we make any decisions. In my contacts here I have seen no one 
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vi^h tho ctrcn^th of character of BIe^^ at least in 
• communists. Certainly there are no Generals qualified to 
take over in my opinion. 

I am not a Diem man per se . I certainly see the faults 
•in liis character. I am here to- hack lU million SVN people in 
their leader at this time. 

**■**-*•* 

• 

I would suggest we not try to change horses too quickly. 

That we continue to take nersuasive actions that will make 
the horses change their course and methods of action. That 
we win the military effort as quickly as possible, then let 
them make any and all the changes they want. 

t 

• . ' , 

After all, rightly or wrongly, we have backed Diem for 
eight long hard years. To me it seems incongruous now to get 
him down, kick him around, and get rid of him. The US has 
been his mother superior and father confessor since he's been 
in office and he has leaned on us heavily. 58/ . = 

The first Washington message to Lodge on October 30 revealed that 
White. House anxiety about the possible failure of a coup attempt, 
already evident on October 25 in CAP 63590 (see Appendix), had increased. 59/ 
The CIA's evaluation of the balance of forces cast doubt on whether the coup 
group could pull off a decisive action. 60/ With these concerns in mind, 

Washington could not accept Ledge's judgment "that no positive action by 
the USG can prevent a coup attemp...' 1 6l/ The White House view was that: 

.. .our attitude to coup group can still have decisive 
effects on its decisions. We believe that what we say to 
coup group can produce delay of coup and .that betrayal of 
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ing coup, 62/ 

» 

. • 

In a long reply (in which Harkins did not concur), Lodge was at pains to 

point out his powerlessness to prevent what was fundamentally a Vietnamese 

affair, short of revealing it to the palace. 

% 

* 

We must, of course, get best possible estimate of chance 
of coup's success and this estimate must color our thinking, 
but do not think we have the power to delay or discourage a 
coup. Don has made it clear many times that this is a Viet¬ 
namese affair. It is theoretically possible for us to turn 
over the information which has been given to us in confidence ' 
to Diem and this would undoubtedly stop the coup and would 
make traitors out of us. For practical purposes therefore I 
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would say that we have very little influence on what is 
essentially a Vietnamese affair. In addition, this would 
* place the heads of the Generals, their civilian supporters, 
and lower military officers on the spot, thereby sacrific¬ 
ing a significant portion of the civilian and military 
leadership needed to carry the war against the VC to its 
successful conclusion. After our efforts not to discourage 
. a coup and this change of heart, we would foreclose any 
possibility of change of the GVH for the better. 

****** 

. • 

As regards your paragraph 10 (question of determination 
and force of character of coup leaders), I do not know what 
more proof can be offered than the fact these men are ob¬ 
viously prepared to risk their lives and that they want noth¬ 
ing for themselves. If I am any judge of human nature, Don's 
face expressed sincerity and determination on the morning 
that I spoke to him. Heartily agree that a miscalculation 
could jeopardize position in Southeast Asia. We also run 
tremendous risks by doing nothing. 63 / 

Whether Lodge seriously believed this or merely used it as an argumenta¬ 
tive excuse for not entertaining the possibility of intervention to delay 
or stop an unviable attempt is not clear. His defense of the plotters 
and his support for their goal in this telegraphic dialogue with Washing¬ 
ton, however, clearly show his emotional bias in favor of a coup. Else¬ 
where in the cable Lodge objected to the designation of Harkins as the 
Chief of Mission in the event of a coup during his absence. 

The tone and content of these parallel messages from Harkins and 
Lodge only heightened White House anxiety and, no doubt, raised concern 
about the objectivity of these two principal U.S. observers of the criti¬ 
cal Vietnamese situation. In an effort to clear the air, explicitly re¬ 
define and restate tne policy guidance, and clarity the assignment of 
roles and responsibilities within the Mission, the White House sent still 
another cable to Saigon later on October 30. 64/ Taking pointed issue 

with Lodge's view, the message stated: 

... * *• - r ’«***■'« 

We do not accept as a basis for US policy that we have no 
power to delay or discourage a coup. In your paragraph 12 
you say that if you were convinced that the coup was going to 
fail you would of course do everything you could to persuade 
coup leaders to stop or delay any operation which, in your 
best judgement, does not clearly give high prospect of success. 

We have never considered any betrayal of generals to Diem, and 
our 79109 explicitly rejected that course. We recognize the 
danger of appearing hostile to generals, but we believe that our 
‘ own position should be on as firm ground as possible, hence we 
cannot limit ourselves to proposition implied in your message 
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that only conviction of certain failure justifies interven- 
. tion. We "believe that your standard for intervention should 
be that stated above. 

Therefore, if you should conclude that there is not 
clearly a high prospect of success, you should communicate 
this doubt to generals in a way calculated to persuade them 
to desist at least until chances are better. In such a com¬ 
munication you should use the weight of US best advice and 
explicitly reject any implication that we oppose the effort 
of the generals because of preference for present regime; 

We recognize need to bear in mind generals' interpretation 
of US role in i960 coup attempt and your agent should main-, 
tain clear distinction between strong and honest advice 
given as a friend and any opposition to their objectives. § 2 / 

Lodge was also urgently requested to obtain more detailed information, 
about the composition of the forces the coup leaders expected to have 
at their disposal so that we could better assess their prospects. 

* 

• 

With regard to Lodge's absence, the instructions placed Truehart in 
charge unless a- coup occurred, in which case Harkins would be Chief of 
Mission. The desirability of having Lodge on the scene in the event of 
a coup, however, was stressed and he was encouraged to delay his depar¬ 
ture if he thought the coup was imminent. The following four-point’ 
standing instructions for U.S. posture in the event of a coup were also 
given: 


a. I© authorities will reject appeals for direct inter¬ 
vention from either side, and US-controlled aircraft and other 
resources will not be committed between the battle lines or 
in support of either side, without authorization frcrn Washing¬ 
ton. 


b. In event of indecisive contest, US authorities may in 
their discretion agree to perform any acts agreeable to both 
sides, such as removal of key personalities or relay of infor¬ 
mation. ' In such actions, however, US authorities will stren¬ 
uously avoid appearance of pressure on either side. It is not 
in the interest of USG to be or appear to be either instrument 
of existing government or instrument of coup. 

» 

c. In the event of imminent or actual failure of coup, US 
authorities may afford asylum in their discretion to those to 
whom there is any express or implied obligation of this sort. 
We believe, however, that in such a case it would be in our 
interest and probably in interest 'of those seeking asylum that 
they seek protection of other Embassies in addition to our own. 
This point should be made strongly if need arises. 
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d. But once a coup under responsible leadership has begun, 
and within these restrictions, it is in the interest of the 
US Government that it should succeed. 66/ 


With respect to instruction d., however, no specific actions to support 
or guarantee the success of a coup were authorized. This message was 
the last guidance Lodge received from Washington before the coup began. 
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V 


THE COUP AMD ITS APTEBMATH - KOVEMEER 1-23 


1, The Coup 

• * 

The atmosphere of Byzantine intrigue in Saigon in the fall of 1963 
made it virtually impossible to keep track of all the plots against the 
regime. In one of his last messages to Washington before the coup. 

Lodge identified ten individual dissident groups in addition to the 
generals' group, l/ These various plots were highly fluid in composi¬ 
tion and quixotic in character, quickly appearing, disappearing and/or 
merging with other groups. There were, however, two groups that came 
into existence in the summer and retained their identity with some 
mutation until near the end. The first, chronologically, was variously 
identified as the Tuyen or Thao group after its successive leaders. It 
was conceived sometime in June by Dr. Tran Kim Tuyen, the Director of 
Political Studies (national intelligence) under Diem, and involved ele¬ 
ments of the Ministries of Civic A.ction and Information and certain ele¬ 
ments of the Army. When Dr. Tuyen was sent out of the country in 
September, the group was more or less merged with a separate group of 
middle level officers headed by Lt Colonel Phamh Goc Thao. Several 
dates were established by this group for a coup during the summer and 
fall, but each time critical military units were temporarily transferred 
by either the palace or the JGS, under General Don, each of whom was 
somewhat aware of the group's plans and was interested in frustrating . 
them. In the end, it concerted efforts with the generals sis the only 
alternative with prospects of success. 

The second group was, of course, composed of the senior generals 
of the Vietnamese Army. Plotting by this group also began in earnest 
in June. Initially, its leader was identified as General Khiem and later 
General Don, but the de facto leader throughout was, no doubt, General 
' Minn who commanded by far the greatest respect and allegiance within the 
officer corps. The four principal members of the group were Generals 
Mirth, Don, Khiem, and Kim, all of whom vere stationed in Saigon without 
troop command, the latter three at JGS and General liinh as a palace 
military advisor. Generals Tri and Khanh, I and II Corps commanders 
respectively, were secondary members of the generals' group, but vere 
also in touch with the Thao group. The abortive attempt by the generals 
to launch a coup in August has already been described in detail. Impor-' 
tant lessons seem to have been learned by these men from that experience, 
for when they again began to set their plans and make arrangements it 
was with great attention to detail and with an explicit division of labor. 

. 

Among the plotters, General Minh had the overall direction of the 
coup activities, althoxigh the group acted in committee fashion with the 
members apparently voting at several points on particular actions. He 
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was also responsible for the military operation of the coup itself. 

General Don was the liaison with the Americans and. responsible for 
wooing General Dinh. General Kim handled planning for the post-coup 
government and the relations with the civilian groups that were ex¬ 
pected to be called on to support the coup. 2/ General Khiem was to 
play a critical role at the end of October as the liaison man with the 
Thao coup group in working out the details of their support and inte¬ 
gration into the actual execution of the coup. 

As already noted, the fundamental problem of the plotters was their 
lack of troop command in the immediate Saigon area. The Ngo family's 
longstanding fear of military coups, as previously discussed, had - been 
the main factor in all military command assignments and promotion policy. 
Nowhere was loyalty a more important prerequisite for command than in* 
Saigon, the surrounding III Corps, and the nearby IV Corps, with its 
headquarters only 40 miles away dov?n Highway 4. In addition to the 
sizable special forces units in Saigon under Colonel Tung and the various 
national police and paramilitary units that also took their orders directly 
from the palace. Diem had. appointed the vain, ambitious, and supposedly 
loyal General Dinh as Commander of III Corps (whose 5th Division was 
stationed at nearby Bien Koa) and the Saigon Military District. Further¬ 
more, the IV Corps was commanded by General Cao, who had saved Diem 
during the i960 coup by bringing his loyal 7th Division troops up from 
My Tho. It was on this formidable line-up of forces that the family had 
staked its survival; and not without reason, as the frustrated coup of 
August demonstrated. 

Saigon, however, was not entirely without dissident elements. With 
the exception of their commanders, the Marine battalion, the airborne 
battalion, and the Air Force were all sympathetic to a coup. But the 
plotters knew that a favorable balance of forces could not be achieved 
or maintained without either the conversion or neutralization of Generals 
Dinh and Cao. 

During the August pagoda raids, Dinh had been given overall command 
of the crackdown, although Tung had taken his instructions as always 
directly from Khu in carrying out the attacks. 3/ Thereafter, Dinh, 
who was a notorious braggart, boasted that he had saved the country from 
the Buddhists, Communists, and "foreign adventurers." Carried away with 
himself, he held a news conference on August 27 in which he was harried 
and finally humiliated by antagonistic American journalists. The plotting 
generals decided that they would play on his vanity and egoism to win Mm 
over to their side. With his pride injured at the hands of the newsmen, 
Dinh was easy prey to Don's suggestion that Khu had played him for a fool, 
but that he really was a national hero, and that the regime was indebted 
to him. Don suggested that Dinh go to Diem with a plan to increase mili¬ 
tary participation in the government, specifically that he, Dinh, be 
named Minister of Interior. Don rightly expected that Diem would be 
outraged at such a brazen request, and would reprimand Dinh, further 
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wounding Iris pride and alienating bin from the regime. Diem reacted 
as expected, sad ordered Dinh to take a "vacation" in Dalat for a while. 
Don at this point began his long effort to woo Dinh to the plotters 
side against Diem. Dinh, however, lacked self-confidence and vacillated, 
although he does not appear to have played a double role by revealing 
the existence of the plot to the palace. Khile the elaborate stratagems 
for sedging Dinh were taking place, the plotters had carefully sur- 
roundedMim with supporters of the coup, including his deputy, Colonel Co, 
whom they felt they could rely on to neutralize him if he showed signs 
of rallying to the family once the balloon was up. By the end of the 
third week in October, the plotters felt reasonably confident that the 
problem of Dinh had been resolved: he would, as an opportunist, rally 
to the coup if he felt it was going to succeed; if he did not, he would 
be eliminated. 

At the saae time, plans had been under way to neutralize General Cao, 
the IV Corps commander, since he would certainly betray the plotters to 
the palace if fee got word of the plans, or bring his troops to Diem’s 
aid if the coup started while he was still in control of them. To do 
this, Colonel -Co, Dinh’s deputy, was sent to the Delta to win the support 
of the subordinate commanders in IV Corps. In the ultimate plaiijj Co 
would be sent with JGS orders to take command of the 7th Division in 
My Tho on the day before the covip began; be would order all boats to the 
Saigon side of the Mekong River; and, thus, act as a blocking, force to 
General Cao who, stranded in Can Tho on the far side of the Mekong, 
would then be arrested by dissident officers in his own command. Co 
apparently was successful in getting the support of the great majority 
of the sxibordinate officers, but one loyal officer heard of the plans 
and immediately tipped off Nhu. 

Diem and Ebu called in Dinh and revealed what they had learned, 
attempting to force his hand. Dinh reacted with feigned shock and 
suggested that Co be executed immediately. This convinced i-'.hu that 
Dinh was not involved. They preferred to keep Co alive to get more 
information l'raa nira. i;hu then revealed his own elaborate scheme for 
a pseudo-coup that would pre-empt the plotters and squelch their plans. 
His two-part plan was to start with the transfer of Colonel Tung's 
special forces out of .Saigon on maneuvers. The phony coup would then 
take place with Diem and Iihu escaping to their hideaway at Cap St Jacques. 
After several days of hooliganism including the murder of several promi¬ 
nent Vietnamese and some Americans, the loyal 5th Division under Dinh 
and the 7th under Cao would counterattack the city and Diem and !!hu would 
return as triunghant heroes, more secure than ever. Dinh was the key 
to IJhu’s plan. 

• 

Dinh*s role becomes confused at this point. He apparently was 
uncertain about the relative balance of forces and decided to cooperate 
vith both sides until he could decide vhich he felt vas going to gain 
the upper hand, although he vas probably still leaning toward the palace. 
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In any case, if he was trusted by the Khus, he certainly was not by the 
generals because they confided in him none of their detailed plans for 
the operation, and i.hu’s plan, in which he would have played the key 
role, never came to fruition. It was pre-empted by the real coup the 
generals had been plotting. 


By the last week in October, timing had become critical. The Thao 
group apparently had intended to act on October 24, but were dissuaded 
by Bon and Khiem who argued that they had too few forces to guarantee 
success. 4 J It was at this juncture that Khiem brought the Thao group 
into the plans and worked out joint arrangements with them for the 
execution'"of the coup. Shaplen says that the generals’ coup was 
orginally planned for November 4. This conflicts, however, with what 
Don had told Conein on October 24, namely that it would occur before 
November 2. 5/ 3y Shaplen’s account, Dinh revealed the planned date 

/of the coup to i\hu who instructed him to urge that it be advanced to 
/ November 1. 6/ Hhu still thought somehow he could carry off his plan 
by abandoning the phony coup,- by letting the real one substitute for 
it in the hope that it would be thrown off balance by the advanced date, 
and by relying on Dinh's loyal troops as supplemented by Cao's to tip 
the scale in the family's favor once the chips were down. In allowing 
the generals to make their move, the principal rebels would all be com¬ 
promised and Nhu could then act to crush all major dissidence. 'Whatever 
the reason, whether by Khu’s intrigue or by their own timetable, the 
generals set the coup for November 1. 

While they had left a worried U.S. officialdom with only sketchy 
ideas of the planned operation, the generals had themselves devoted 
great attention to all details of their move. When the hour came for 
execution, the plan was implemented with hardly a hitch, and the fate 
of the regime was sealed in the first hours of the coup. 

On October 29, the first preparatory action for a coup was taken. 
nenpTAi nir«h ordered Colonel Tung to move his special forces cut cf the 
capital for maneuvers,■but whether he was acting as the agent of the 
generals or the palace is still unclear. Simultaneously, the chief of 
intelligence, who had been a member of the Thao plot and was now parti¬ 
cipating in the generals’ plan, passed phony intelligence of a VC 
build-up outside Saigon to Diem and Khu to get than to divert loyal 
units that could have been used to thwart a coup. 

The day of the coup itself began improbably with an official 
U.S. call on Diem. Admiral Felt, CHiCPAC, had been visiting General 
Harkins to review the situation and prior to his departure at noon, 
he and'Lodge paid a courtesy call on the President. Diem's monologue 
was little different from what he had said to McNamara and Taylor the 
month before. As they were leaving, however, he called Lodge aside and 
they talked privately for twenty minutes. Diem, in a tragically unwitting 
example of too little too late, indicated that he wanted to talk to Lodge 


sometime about, what jfc was the U, S, wanted Mm to do. 7/ The atmosphere 
of this meeting must have been strained in the extreme in view of Lodge's 
awareness of the iroaincr.ce of the coup. After the meeting. Felt went 


straight to the airport and held a press conference, with a nervous 
General Don at his side, before departing at noon unaware of the drama 


that was already unfolding. 


While Lodge and Felt had been at the palace, coup units had already 
begun to deploy in and around Saigon. At the same time, nearly all the 
generals and top officers had been convened for a noon meeting at JOS 
headquarters at Tan Son ilhut. There the coup committee informed them 
that the coup had begun and asked for their support. Pledges of support 
were recorded on tape by all those present who supported the action. 

They were to be used later over the radio and would implicate the entire 
senior officer corps of the Army in the event the coup failed. In this 
way the plotters were able to enlist the support of several wavering 
officers. The only senior officers not present were Generals Dinh and Cao, 
who were not informed of the meeting to prevent their revealing the coup 
prematurely to the palace or talcing counter action. Also not present was 
the South Vietnamese Chief of Haval Operations, who had been assassinated 
by a trigger-happy escort enroute. Several officers suspected of being 
loyal to Diem were taken into immediate custody at JGS, including Colonel 
Tung, and the commanders of the Air Force, the airborne brigade, the 
Karines, the Civil Guard, and the police force. A CAS officer, pre¬ 
sumably Lt Colonel Conein, was also invited to come to JGS and was 
authorised to maintain telephone contact with the Embassy during the 
coup. He provided reliable reporting throughout the next two days. / 

At 1:45 p.m., Don called General Stilwell, Harkins' J-3, and informed 
him that all the generals were assembled at JGS and that the coup had / 
.begun. 8/ At the same-time, coup forces were seizing the post office- 
with its telecommunications facilities, the police headquarters, the 
radio stations, the airport, and the naval headquarters, and were deploy¬ 
ing in positions to assault the special forces headquarters resr Tan 
Son Ilhut, the palace, and the barracks of the palace guard. Other units 
had been deployed in blocking positions to defend against any loyal 
counterattack from units outside Saigon. These actions were swift and 
met with little resistance. The units involved included the Marine and 
airborne units under the leadership of junior officers, the Air Force 
under junior officers, and units from the 5th Division under orders from 
Dinh, who had thrown in his lot when he became aware of the unanimi ty of 
the senior officers and their apparent likelihood of success. Later in 
the day, armor and troops from the 7th Division at My The, under the 
insurgent leadership of Colonel Co, arrived for the assault on the palace. 

* m 

As is always the case in this kind of crisis, the quantity of cables 
quickly overwhelmed the communications system, and the incompleteness of 
the reports meant that no clear picture of what was happening could be 
pieced together until later. As in all such situations, the Embassy 
became an island linked to outside events only by tenuous reports from 
telephone contacts. 
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In the early afternoon. Colonel Tung, who had been arrested on the 
morning of Kovember 1, vas forced to call his special forces and tell 
them to surrender to the coup forces. Eot long thereafter, the adjacent 
special forces headquarters fell to the coup units after a brief skir¬ 
mish. When this occurred, the palace vas reduced for its defense to 
the palace guard, since the remainder of the special forces were outside 
the city and effectively cut off from it, and all other unit commanders 
had come under the command of officers involved in the coup. General Cao, 
the IV Corps commander, pledged his support to the coup in the late after¬ 
noon, although it is not clear "whether this was opportunistic or whether 
he thought the coup was really Phase I of Ehu*s plan. Eot trusting him, 
however, the generals placed him under guard. At 4:30 p.m., the generals 
vent on the radio to announce the coup and demand the resignation of Diem 
and Ehu. 9/ This was followed by a continuing broadcast of the pledges 
of support of the senior officers that had been recorded that morning. 
Meanwhile, Air Force transports were dropping prepared leaflets announc¬ 
ing the coup, and calling on the populace to support it. 

a 

At the beginning, Diem and Khu were apparently fooled by the coup, . 
or had completely miscalculated the extent of its support. At the first 
indications of coup actions, Ehu reportedly assured an alarmed official 
that it was all a part of a palace plan. 10/ When word reached the 
palace that all key points had fallen, Ehu tried to contact General Dinh. 
When he could not reach him, he realized that he had been outfoxed and 
that the coup was genuine. By this time, fighting was going on between 
the coup forces and the palace guard at the palace and the nearby guard 
barracks. When the generals called the two brothers and asked them to 
surrender, promising them safe conduct out of the country. Diem replied 
by asking them to come to the palace for "consultations," an obvious 
attempt to repeat the i960 tactic of delaying the coup long enough for 
loyal troops to reach the city.. The generals, however, were not bar¬ 
gaining — they were demanding. 

At 4:30 p.a., Diem called Lodge to ask where he stood and the follow¬ 
ing conversation ensued: , 

Diem: Sene units have made a rebellion and I want to know what 
• is the attitude of the US? 

* , * * ” M 

Lodge: I do not feel well enough informed to be able to tell you. 

I have heard the shooting, but am not acquainted with all 
the facts. Also it is 4:30 a.m. in Washington and the US 

Government cannot possibly have a view. 

* 

• 

Diem: But you must have some general ideas. After all, I am 
. a Chief of State. I have tried to do my duty. I want 
to do now what duty and good sense require. I believe 
in duty above all. 
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* 


Lodge: 


You have certainly done your duty. As X told you only 
this morning, I admire your courage and your great 
contributions to your country. !:o one can take away 
from you the credit for all you have done. How I am 
worried about your physical safety. I have a report 
that those in charge of the current activity offer you 
aid your brother safe conduct out of the country if 
you resign. Had you heard this? 


Diem: Ho. (And then after a pause) You have my telephone 

number. 


Lodge: Yes. If I can do anything for your physical safety, 
please call me. 

Diem: I am trying to re-establish order. a/ 

There is no evidence available as to whether Washington issued further 
instructions with respect to the personal safety of Diem and lihu at this 
time. 12/ The above conversation was the last that any American had. 
with Diem. Lodge, as was his custom, retired that night at about} 9:30 

p.m. 13/ 


Shortly after Diem's call to Lodge, the generals called the palace 
again and put Colonel Tung on the phone. Tung told Khu he had sur¬ 
rendered. The generals then demanded the immediate surrender of the 
brothers or they would put the palace under air and ground attack. Kach 
general at JCS, in turn, was put on the phone to assure Diem of safe con¬ 
duct if he would resign, but Ehu apparently dissuaded him. 14/ General llinh 
himself made a separate telephone call to Biem in a final attempt to get 
him to surrender, but Diem hung up. 15 / The two brothers now began 
frantically calling unit commanders throughout the country on their pri¬ 
vate communications system to get them to come to their aid. In most 
cases they could not get through, and when they did they were told to 
surrender by officers who now supported the coup. When they could get 
no help from the regular military, they made a vain effort to enlist the 
support of paramilitary units and their Republic Youth groups. Sometime 
in the early evening, probably by eight o'clock, they recognized the 
hopelessness of the situation and escaped from the palace, unbeknown to 
its defenders, through one of the secret underground exits connected 
to the sever system. They were met by a Chinese friend who took them 
to his home in Cholon where they had previously set up a communications 
channel to the palace for just such an emergency. There they spent 
their last night. • 


In the face of the brothers' intransigent refusal to surrender and 
confident that they were now in control of the entire country and that 
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their plans had succeeded, the generals began assembling forces and pre¬ 
paring for the siege of the palace. At about nine o'clock, they opened 
■ an artillery barrage of the palace and its defenders. Since the palace 
■was being defended by some tanks, an infantry assault with tank support 
was required to capture it. This began about 3:30 a.m. on Kovember 2, 
and lasted until about 6:30 a.m., when the palace fell, after Diem had 
issued a cease-fire order to the palace guard from his Cholon hideaway. 

Throughout the night the brothers had remained in contact with both 
their loyal supporters at the palace, and periodically with the insur¬ 
gents. The latter did not learn that the brothers had fled until the 
rebel forces under Colonel Thao invaded the palace. At 6:20 a.m.. Diem 
called JCS and spoke personally with General Don, offering to surrender 
in exchange for a guarantee of safe conduct to the airport and departure 
from Vietnam. 1 6 / Minh agreed to these terms, but Diem did not reveal 

his whereabouts, still apparently unable to grasp the new realities. 
Colonel Thao learned of the location of the hideaway from a captured 
officer of the palace guard and received permission from !-iinh to go 
there and get the brothers. When he arrived at the house, he telephoned 
again to headquarters to report his location and was overheard by the 
brothers on another extension. They escaped to a nearby Catholic church, 
where once again Diem called General Don at 6:50 a.m. and surrendered 
unconditionally. 17/ He and Ehu were taken prisoner shortly thereafter 
by General Mai Huu Xuan, a long time enemy, who according to jmost accounts 
ordered or permitted their murder in the back of an armored personnel 
carrier enroute to JC-S headquarters. 18/ 

The State Department reacted to news of the coup in terms of the 
recognition problem with respect to the new government. Rusk felt that 
a delay would be useful to the generals in not appearing to be U. S. 
agents or stooges and would assist us in our public stance of noncom¬ 
plicity. 19/ He further discouraged any large delegation of the generals 
from calling on Lodge as if they were "reporting in." A subsequent" 
message stressed the need to underscore publicly the fact that this was 
not so much a coup as an expression of national will, a fact revealed by 
the near unanimous support of important military and civilian leaders. 20/ 
It further stressed the importance of Vice President Tho to a quick return 
to constitutional government and the need, therefore, for the generals to 
include him in any interim regime. Lodge replied affirmatively to these 
views, indicating his opinion that we should encourage other friendly 
countries to recognize the new government first with the assurance that 
the U.S. would follow suit shortly. 21/ Further, we should show our 
friendly support for the regime and without fanfare resume payments in 

the commercial import program. 

• • 

• a 

The news of the brutal and seemingly pointless murder of Dim and 
Khu, however, was received in Washington 3ith shock and dismay. 22/ 
President Kennedy was reportedly personally stunned at the news, par¬ 
ticularly in view of the heavy U.S. involvement in encouraging the coup 




leaders. 23/ Apparently, ve had put full confidence in the coup com¬ 
mittee's offers of safe conduct to the brothers and, reluctant to inter¬ 
cede on behalf of Diem and Hh\i for fear of appearing to offer support 
to thou or of reneging on our pledges of non-interference to the generals, 
ve had not appreciated the degree of hatred of the ft go family among the 
generals, nor their fear that if the brothers survived the coup they 
would somehow, sometime stage a comeback. In their first meeting uith 
Lodge alter the coup, however, the generals denied that the assassination 
had been ordered, and promised to make public their offer • of safe conduct 
to Diem if he would resign. 24/ 

• , ■ 

'While the callousness of the murders of Diem and Shu, their previous 
repressiveness notwithstanding, horrified the world, the success of the 
coup and the deaths of the hated brothers were greeted with popular jubi¬ 
lation in South Vietnam. Spontaneous street demonstrations by students 
in a holiday mood ended in the burn ing of the offices of the Times of 
Vietnam and the destruction of a statue modeled after Kme. Ehu. The 
tension released set off celebrations rivaled only by the annual Tet 
new Year festivities. Americans were greeted and received with great 
enthusiasm, and Lodge was widely regarded as the hero of the whole train 
of events. Vietnamese were heard to remark that if an election for 
president were held Lodge would win by a landslide. 25/ 

m 

« ^ 

Thus, the nine-year rule of Ego Dinh Diem came to a sudden, bloody, 

and permanent end, and U.S. policy in Vietnam plunged into the unknown, 
our complicity in the coup only heightening our responsibilities and our 
commitment in this struggling, leaderless land. We could be certain only 
that whatever new leadership emerged would be fragile, untried, and 
untested. 

2. Establishment of an Interim Regime 

Even before the initiation of the coup, the coup committee through 
General Kim had been in touch with civilian political oppositionists and 
to some extent with members of Diem's government. Once the success of 
the coup was certain, negotiations with these civilians by the generals' 
committee began in earnest. On the night of November 1 and the follow¬ 
ing day, all ministers of Diem's government were told to submit their 
resignations and did so, seme on U.S. advice. So reprisals were taken 
against them. Indeed, Vice President Tho entered into intensive nego¬ 
tiations with General I-iinh on ITovember 2 on the composition of the in¬ 
terim government. He apparently understood the eagerness of the generals 
to have him head a new government to provide continuity, and he used this 
knowledge to bargain with them about the composition of the cabinet. He 

was not to be their pliant tool.. 

* • 

"While these conferences were taking place, the coup committee, or 
"Revolutionary Committee" as it was now calling itself, distributed 
leaflets and press releases announcing the dissolution of the national 
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of Finance; J)on was n?:med Minister of Defense; and General Dinh was named 
to the Ministry of Security (interior). 30/ Only, one ether general was 

included in the cabinet of fifteen which was composed primarily of 
bureaucrats and civilians with no previous experience. Political 
figures, either opposed to Diem or not, were conspicuously, absent from 
the cabinet, a fact which would impair the new government's securing the 
roots in popular support it would need in the long run. The announcement 
of the new cabinet was followed by the release of "Provisional Constitu¬ 
tional Act Ho. 1," signed by General Minh, formally suspending the 1956 
constitution and outlining the structure and functions of the interim 
government. 31/ On November 6 , Saigon radio announced the composition 
of the Executive Committee of the Military Revolutionary Council. Minh 
was Chairman, Don and Dinh were Deputy Chairmen, and nine other senior 
generals, including Kim, Khiem, "little" Minh, Chieu, and Thieu were mem¬ 
bers. Significantly, General Khanh was not. 

On October 5* the new Foreign Minister had sent a note to the Embassy 
informing the .Ambassador officially of the change of government, and 
expressing the hope that relations between the two countries would be 
continued and strengthened. 32/ State approved Lodge's proposed reply 
of recognition the following day, November 6 , and, under the pressure of 
other governments and the press, announced its intention to recognize 
on November 7 iu Washington. 33/ The note of recognition was delivered 
on November 8 , when Lodge called on the new Foreign Minister,* Pham Dang 
Lam. 3**/ Lam, emphasizing his own insufficiencies for the job he had 
been given, asked for Lodge's advice which Lodge was apparently not 
reluctant to give on a variety of topics. The primary impression left 
was that the new government would be heavily dependent on V.S. advice 
and support, not only for the war effort, but also in the practical prob- 
lems of running the country. 

In the first three weeks of November 1963 , three problems pre¬ 
occupied most Americans and Vietnamese in the new political and military 
situation created by the coup. The first, of these vas getting the new 
government-strarte^, developing the relations between the new Vietnamese 
officials and their American counterparts, and most importantly shaking 
down the power relationships within the new regime. 35/ The first two 
aspects of this problem would be self-resolving and were largely a matter 
of time. With respect to the latter, it was clear from the outset that 
General Minh was the dominant figure in the new government and was so 
regarded by nearly all the military men. Tho, however, had exhibited 
considerable independence during the negotiations over the cabinet, 
reflecting his confidence that the generals felt they needed him. The 
open question, then, was what degree of freedom of action the new cabinet 
under Tho would have, or alternatively, how deeply the military council 
intended to involve itself in running the ..country. This issue was not 
resolved in the public statements and communiques of the new regime and 
ambiguity on the subject was clearly reflected in the lack of decisive¬ 
ness and vigor of the new T ministers and in their general uncertainty as 
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to their authority. Hhile the C 2 vdc"w rcciuOiiS for net including any politi¬ 
cians in the cabinet are not known, it is reasonable to assume that neither 
Tho nor the military were anxious to see potential political rivals, with 
power deriving from popular support, in positions to challenge the 
authority of the new leaders. Whatever the case, it was the irresolution 
of the power relationship within the new government that was one of the 
factors contributing to the next round, of coup-making in January 1964. 


The second urgent problem of these first weeks in November was the 
rapidly deteriorating economic situation in Vietnam. The situation had 
been serious in September, and a large deficit for the 1964 budget had 
already been forecast. The suspension of the commercial import payments 
and selected PL 480 had aggravated the situation during September and 
October. Furthermore, all negotiations on the 1964 budget levels and U.S 
support had been suspended and were now seriously behind schedule. Aware 
of the urgency of the problem, State, on November 2, had asked for Lodge*s 
recommendations on the resumption of aid and had urged him to identify the 
people responsible for economic planning in the new government so that 
negotiations could begin immediately. 36/ Concern was also expressed, 
at the lack of expertise in this area among the generals and Lodge was 
advised to encourage them to make maximum use of economists in the 
previous government who were familiar with the problems. Lodge proposed 
in response that the government be asked to name a high level commission 
of economic experts to work with a similar group from the U.S. Mission. 37/ 
This suggestion had been agreed to in principle the previous day by Tho, 
through whose office all economic aid matters were to be channeled. 38 / 
Lodge also believed that our aid should be increased as an indication of 
our support for the new government. 39/ But beyond these preliminary 
discussions, no real progress was made on the economic problems before 
the Honolulu Conference on November 20. 


The third problem that worried .Americans was the heightened level of 
Viet Cong activity in the wake of the coup and the military dislocations 
caused by it.. Related, but of even more importance, was tho new infor¬ 
mation that came to light after the coup and in the atmosphere of free 
discussion that it generated showing that the military situation was 
far worse than ve had believed. The overall statistical indicators had. 
now begun to show deterioration dating back to the summer. The incidence 
of VC attacks was up over the first six months of 1963 , the weapons loss 
ratio had worsened and the rate of VC defections was 'way down. 4o/ 

In the immediate wake of the coup, VC activity had jumped dramatically 
as MA.CV had feared it would, and there was great concern to return units 
participating in the coup to the field quickly to forestall any major 
Communist offensive. 4l/ Cause for more fundamental concern, however, 
were the first rumors and indications that under Diem there had been 
regular and substantial falsification in the military reporting system 
and in reporting on the strategic hamlets that had badly distorted the 
real military situation in Vietnam to make it appear less serious than it was. 
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This, it turned out, was the main reason for the previous discrepancies 
in I4A.CV and U.S. mission evaluations of the war. In the first flush of 
self-satisfaction after the coup, Ledge had predicted that the change 
of regime would shorten the war because of the improved morale of the 
ARVh troops. 42/ But as time wore on, the accumulating evidence of 

the gravity of the military situation displaced these sanguine prog¬ 
noses. 

The only comforting note in the intelligence was the apparent dis¬ 
comfiture of the Kational Liberation ?ront. Throughout the summer and 
fall, the NLF had seemingly been unable to capitalize on the Buddhist 
or student struggle movements. In fact, its principal response to the 
Diem-Buddhist clash had been increasingly vituperative attacks on the 
U.S. Hot until November 7th did the I'LF issue a post-Diem, policy state¬ 
ment, consisting of a list of "eight demands": 43/ 

(1) Destroy all strategic hamlets...and other disguised camps. 

(2) Release all political detainees.... 

(3) • Promulgate without delay democratic freedom.... 

(4) Soot out'all vestiges of the fascist and militarist dic¬ 
tatorial regime. 

( 5 ) Stop all persecution and repression and raiding operations. 

* 

(6) Dissolve all nepotist organizations.... 

« 

(7) Immediately stop forcible conscription.... 

(8) Cancel all kinds of unjustified taxes. 

The Duong Van Minh government could claim that it was in the process of 
meeting all of these "demands" except one — halting the draft — so that 
the ELF was effectively pre-empted. On November 17, the I!LF Central 

Committee issued another series of demands: 

• ■ • , 

■ 'h 

(1) Eliminate the vestiges of the Diem regime’. 

(2) Establish democratic freedom. 

(3) Eliminate American influence. 

(4) Make social and economic reforms. 

(5) Halt the fighting. 

(6) Establish a coalition government. 
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The demands were accompanied by a statement affiiming the reunification 
of Vietnam as a goal of tbe ELF, the first such statement in over two 
years. Douglas Pike's analysis was unable.to resolve the reasons for 
the inaction of the ELF throughout the crisis: 


Had the ELF leadership wished to do so, it could have 
• used its impressive struggle machine to launch in the name 
of the Buddha a nation-wide struggle movement that con¬ 
ceivably could have ended with its long-pursued General 
Uprising.. .Knowledgeable Vietnamese attributed its refusal 
to act to an unwillingness to involve itself in an alien 
struggle movement. The IJLF and the communists, ran the 
argument, avoid activities over which they do not exercise 
total control.... The Buddhist leadership made it clear it 
did not seek ELF help since it wished at all costs to avoid 
the Communist stigma. Another popular explanation for the 
ELF 1 s "sit-tight" policy during the Buddhist troubles was 
that the ELF was going to allow the bourgeois revolutionary 
forces to succeed in toppling Diem, after which it would 
capture the Revolution as the Kerensky Government was cap¬ 
tured in the Russian Revolution. No such effort, however, ■ 
was made by the ELF. A slanderous but widely bandied 
explanation among Vietnamese at the time was that the ULF 
did not want Diem removed, that he and his brothers and’ 
sister-in-law were far more valuable to the ELF in office 
than out. In truth, the ELF posture during this period 
remains something of a mystery. 44/ 


3. The Honolulu Conference and KS.AM 273 


Having postponed his planned October 31 visit to Washington because 
of the imminence of the coup* Lodge apparently suggested, in response to 
a State query, that it be rescheduled for November 10. Rusk proposed a 
further postponement to insure time for Lodge to establish working rela¬ 
tions with the new government and to take advantage of his own planned 
trip to Tokyo later in the month. 44/ Accordingly, a meeting with Rusk, 
Bundy, Bell, McNamara, and Taylor in Honolulu was scheduled on November 20 
for the entire country team. Lodge was invited to proceed on to Washing¬ 
ton after the meeting if he felt he needed to talk with the President. 


In preparation for the conference, State dispatched a long series 
of specific questions to Lodge on possible methods of broadening the 
political base of support of the new government and increasing the effec¬ 
tiveness of the war effort. 46/ This was additional to the comprehen¬ 
sive review of the situation, including an evaluation of progress on tbe 
McEamara-Taylor recommendations, that the military was expected to provide 
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and the in-depth assessment of the new regime urn its prospects by the 
country team. j}7/ Lodge replied even before arriving at the conference 
that the proposed discussions would require detailed information about 
the functioning of the new rulers which it was far too early to obtain. 48/ 


In a broad overview of the new political situation in Vietnam at 
the plenary session in Honolulu, Lodge voiced his optimism about the 
actions taken thus far by the new government to consolidate its popular 
support. 4$>/ In particular, he noted the efforts to eliminate forced 
labor in the strategic hamlet's, to curtail arbitrary arrests, to deal 
with extortion and corruption, to enlist the support of the Koa Hao and 
Cao Dai sects, and to consolidate and strengthen the strategic hamlet 
program. But, he left no doubt that the new leadership was inexperienced 
and fragile. For this reason,..he urged the conferees not to press too 
much on the government too soon, either in the way of military and eco¬ 
nomic programs, or steps to democratize and constitutionalize the country. 
His second major point was the psychological and political, as well as 
economic, need for U.S. aid to the new government in at least the amount 
of our aid to Diem, and preferably more. He recognized the domestic 
political problems in the U.S. with Congress, but he argued that anything 
less would be a severe blow to the new rulers who were still getting their 
bearings. TJSOM Director Brent supported these latter views, but registered 
his concern about the naivete of the new leaders in the face of an ex¬ 
tremely grave economic situation. 50/ In response to a direct question 
from Rusk as to whether an increase in dollars would shorten the war. 

Lodge demurred somewhat and replied that what was required was greater 
motivation. 51/ Mc.-amara immediately disagreed, saying that his under¬ 
standing of the piaster deficit problem was that it was endangering all 
the programs, and that both AID and MAP were in need of increased funding. 
Concurring in this view, AID Administrator Bell agreed to review the 
entire AID program. 


General Harkins’ assessment of the military situation took note of 
the upsurge of Viet Cer.g activity in the week following the coup, but 
in general remained optimistic, although more guardedly than in the past. 2 / 
The sharp increase in VC attacks after the coup seemed to have been 
haphazard, and not part of a veil coordinated country-wide response to 
the uncertain political situation. And in the week just ended, activity 
had returned to more normal levels. Moreover, he did not show concern 
about the seeming long term deterioration in the statistical indicators. 

While he was favorably impressed with the determination of the new leaders 
to prosecute “the war and make needed changes, he was worried about the 
sweeping replacement of division and corps corcmanders and province chiefs. 

The discontinuities and disruptions created by wholesale replacement of 
province chiefs could have a serious negative effect on the whole counter¬ 
insurgency program.. On the positive side, he noted the strengthened 
chain of command under General Don as both Defense Minister and Chief of 
Staff. KcHamara pointedly questioned both Harkins and the other military 
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official optimism, although he was equally disinclined to accept 
undocumented negative judgments. 


The conference ended inconclusively with respect to the military 
problem. It did, however, underscore 11.S. support for the new regime 
and focus U.S, official concern on the urgency and gravity of the 
economic problem confronting the new government. An uninformative 
press release after the conference took note of U.S. support for the 
new government in facing the 'difficult political and economic problems 
in South Vietnam, and pointedly reiterated the plan to withdraw 1,000 
U.S. troops by the end of the year with 300 to leave on December 3* 53/ 

Lodge flew to Washington the following day and conferred with 
President Johnson. Based on that meeting and the report of the dis¬ 
cussions at Honolulu, a National Security Action Memorandum was drafted 
to give guidance and direction to our efforts to improve the conduct of 
the war under the new South Vietnamese leadership. 54/ It described 
the purpose of the American involvement in Vietnam as, "to assist the 
people and Government of that country to win their contest against the 
externally directed and supported Communist conspiracy." 55/ It defined 
contribution to that purpose as the test of all U.S. actions in Vietnam. 
It reiterated the objectives of withdrawing 1,000 U.S. troops by the end 
of 1963 and ending the insurgency in I, II, and III Corps by' the end of 
1964, and in the Delta by the end of 1965 . U.S. support for the new 
regime was confirmed and all U.S. efforts were directed to assist it 
to consolidate itself and expand its popular support. In view of the 
series of press stories during November about the disagreements between 
Harkins and Lodge, the President requested "full unity of support for 
established US policy" both in Saigon and in Washington. 56/ KSAI4 273 
directed the concentration of U.S. and Vietnamese military, political, 
economic and social efforts to improve the counterinsurgency campaign 
in the Mekong Delta. It further directed that economic and military aid 
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Diem's rule. And in conclusion, plans were requested for clandestine 
operations by the GVK against the North and also for operations, up to 
50 kilometers into Laos; and, as a justification for such measures. State, 
was directed to develop a strong, documented case "to demonstrate to the 
world the degre to which the Viet Cong is controlled, sustained and sup¬ 
plied from Hanoi, through Laos and other channels." 57/ 


As a policy document, ISAM 273 was to be extremely short lived. In 
the jargon of the bureaucracy, it was simply overtaken by events. The 
gravity of the military situation in South Vietnam was only hinted at . 
in ESAM 273 and in the discussions in Honolulu. Its full dimensions 
would rapidly come to light in the remaining weeks of I 9 S 3 and force 
high level reappraisals by year's end. But probably more important, the 
deterioration of the Vietnamese position in the countryside and the rapid 




collapse of the strategic hamlet program were to confront the fragile new 
political structure in South Vietnam with difficulties .it could not sur¬ 
mount and to set off rivalries that would fulfill all the dire predictions 
of political instability made by men as diverse as John Mechlin and Fritz 
bolting before Diem’s fall. 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


During the period from the overthrew of the Diem government in 
November 1963 until the Honolulu Conference in April 1965) U.S. policy¬ 
makers were concerned with a continuing, central dilemma in South Vietnam. 
An agonizing, year-long internal delate took place against the double 
backdrop of this dilemma and Presidential election year politics. Although 
the results of this debate could not be clearly seen until Kid-1965, the 
seeds ’which produced those results are clearly visible in the official 
files at least a year earlier. 


• Tlie basic problem in U.S. policy was to generate programs and other 
means adequate to secure the objectives being pursued. The central dilemma 
lay in the? fact that while U.S. policy objective's were stated in the very 
most comprehensive terras the means employed wore both consciously limited 
ar.d purposely indirect. That is, the U.S. eschewed employing all of i.v.s 
military might -- or even a substantial portion of it — in a battle which 
was viewed in Washington as determinative of the fate of all of Southeast 
Asia, probably crucial to the future of South Asia, and as the definitive 
test of U.S. ability to counteract communist support for "wars of national 
liberation." Moreover, this limited U.S. resource commitment to practically 
unlimited ends took an indirect form. U.S. efforts were aimed at helping 
the Government of Vietnam (GVH) to win its own struggle against the insurgents. 
This meant that the newly established GVH had to somehow mobilize its human 
and other resources, improve its military performance against the Viet 
Cong, and shift the tide of the war. 


As events in 1964 and 1965 were to demonstrate, the GVN did not 
succeed in achieving political stability. Its military forces did not 
stem the pattern of VC 1 successes. Rather, a series of coups produced 
"revolving door" governments in Saigon. The military pattern showed, 
particularly by the spring of 1965 , a. precipitous decline in the fortunes 
of the Army of the Republic of Vietnam (ARVN). Yet there was no serious 
debate in Washington on the desirability of modifying U.S. objectives. 

These remained essentially fixed even as the means for their realization — 
limited U.S. material support for GVN — underwent one crisis and disappoint¬ 
ment after another. 




There were no isziedi&te or forceful U.S* reactions in 1964 to this 

* . 

continuing political instability and military frustration in South Vietnam. 
Declaratory policy raced far ahead of resource allocations and use decisions. 
As events continued along an unfavorable course the U.S. pursued an ever- 
exranding number of minor, specific, programmatic measures which v?ere 
•inherently inadequate either to reverse the decline or to satisfy broad U.S. 
objectives. Concurrently, the U.S. began to make contingency plans for 
increasing pressures against EVK. It did not make similar plans for the 
commitment of U.S. ground forces in SVii. 

« 

In the aftermath of President Johnson's landslide electoral victory 
in November ‘ ! 964, and in the face of persistent instability in SVN, the 
Administration finally expanded the war to include a limited, carefully 
controlled air campaign against the north. Early in 1965 it deployed 
Karine battalions to South Vietnam. By April 1965 , while continuing to 
follow the announced policy of efforts to enable GVH to win its own war, 
the U.S. had adumbrated a policy of U.S. military participation which 
presaged a high degree of Americanization of the war effort. 

This evolving expansion and demonstration of commitment was neither 

continuous nor steady. The steps forward were warmly debated, often hesitant, 

sometimes reluctant. — But all of the stems taken were still forward 

• % 

toward a larger commitmentj there were none to the rear. 

THE I INITIAL PERIOD: NOVEMBER 1963 - MARCH 19<1» 


The Diem coup preceded President Kennedy's assassination by less 
than a month. Thus, a new leader took the helm in the U.S. at a natural 
time to reevaluate U.S. policies and U.S.-C-YIi relations. President Johnson's 
first policy announcement cn the Vietnamese war, contained in "SAM 273 
(26 November 1963 ), only three days after he had assigned the presidency, 
was intended primarily to endorse the policies pursued by President Kennedy 
and to ratify provisional decisions reached in Honolulu just before the 
assassination. Even in its attempt tc direct OViJ's efforts toward concen¬ 
tration on the Delta area, 'IISAM 273 reflected earlier U.S. preferences which, 
had been thwarted or ignored by Diem. Now was the time, many of the top 
U.S. policymakers hoped, when convincing U.S. support for the new regime 
in Saigon might allow C-VN to start winning its own war. 

* 

Two developments — in addition to the VC successes which followed 
Diem's downfall — undercut this aura of optimism. First, it was discovered 
that the situation in SVN had been worse all along than reports had indicated 
Examples of misleading reports were soon available in Washington at the 
highest levels. Second, the hoped-for political stability was never even 
established before it disintegrated in the Khanh coup in January 196h. By 
February KACV's year-end report for 19o3 was available in Washington. Its 
gloomy statistics showed downward trends in almost every area. 
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Inducted in the MACV assessment was the opinion that military effort 
could not succeed in the absence of effective political leadership. A 
special CIA report, forwarded to Secretary McNamara at about the same time 
made the opposite point: military victories were needed to nourish the 
•popular attitudes conducive to political stability. Assistant Secretary of 
State Roger Hilsnan -- who would shortly leave office after his views were 
rejected — stressed the need for physical security in the rural areas and 
the adoption of counterguerrila tactics as the preconditions to success. 
These interesting reversals of nominal functional preferences indicate that 
there was at least a sufficiently broad awareness within U.S. Officialdom 
to permit a useful debate on U.S. actions which might deal more successfully 
with this seamless web of political-military issues. Certainly the intel¬ 
ligence picture was dark enough to prompt such a debate: the SHE on short¬ 
term prospects in Southeast .Asia warned that "...South Vietnam has, at best, 
an even chance of withstanding the insurgency menace during the next few 
weeks or months." 

The debate did begin, but in hobbles. The generally agreed necessity 
to work through GVI! and the felt imperative to strengthen GVrl left the U.S. 
in a position of weakness. It was at least as dependent on GVN leaders as 
were the latter on U.S. support. Moreover, nid-1964 was not an auspicious 
time for now departures in policy by a President who wished to portray 
"moderate” alternatives to his opponent’s "radical" proposals. Nor was 
any time prior to or immediately following the elections very appealing for 
the same reason. Thus, while the debate in high official circles was very, 
very different from the public debate it still reflected the existence of 
the public debate. 

LIMITED MEASURES POP. LIMITLESS AIKS 


The first official internal pronouncement to reflect this difficult 
policymaking milieu was i'SAM 2S8, in March 19cApproved verbatim from 
the .report of. the most recent I-icNamara-Taylor visit to Vietnam, it was 
virtually silent on one issue (U.S. troops) and minimal in the scale of 
its recommendations at the same time that it stated U.S. objectives in 
the most sweeping terms used up to that time. The U.S. objective was 
stated to be an "independent, non-communist South Vietnam, free to accept 
assistance as required to maintain its security" even though not necessarily 
a member of the Western alliance. The importance of this objective was 
underscored in a classic statement of the domino theory: 

n 

Unless we can achieve this objective in South Vietnam, almost 
all of Southeast Asia will probably fall under Communist dominance 
(all of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia), accommodate to Communism so 
as to remove effective U.S. and anti-Ccrmunist influence (Burma), 
or fall under the domination of forces not now explicitly Communist 
• but likely then to become so (Indonesia taking over Malaysia). 

Thailand might hold for a period with our help, but would be under 
grave pressure. Even the Fnilippines would become shaky, and the 
threat to India to the west, Australia and New Zealand to the south, 
and Taiwan, Korea, and Japan to the north and east would be 
greatly increased. . . . . , - 



The present situation in SyN was painted in somber tones of declining 
GVK control and deterioration within AKVK while VC strength and KVA-supplied 
arms were on.the rise. To introduce U.S. combat troops for the protection 
o£ Saigon under these circumstances, McNamara stated, would create "serious 
adverse psychological consequences and should not be undertaken." A U.S. 
movement from the advisory role to a role which would amount to command of 
the war effort was similarly rejected without discussion because of anticipated 
adverse psychological effects. Thus, the fear of undesirable impacts upon 
a weak GVIi caused.at least one major course of action to be ruled out. 

Although fears of adverse impacts in domestic U.S. politics were not mentioned 
it is inconceivable that such fears were not present'. 

Having ruled out U.S. active leadership and the commitment of U.S. 
troops. Secretary McNamara analyzed three possible courses of action: 

(l) negotiations leading to the "neutralization" of SVNj (2) the initiation 
of military actions against NVH; and (3) measures to improve the situation 
in SVK. The first of these was incompatible with the U.S. objective stated 
at the beginning of the NSAM; the time was not propitious for adoption of 
the second; the third was recommended for adoption. Additionally, Secretary 
McNamara recommended NSAM 288 proclaimed that plans be made so that the U.S. 
would be in a position at a later date to initiate military pressures against 
NVN within a relatively brief time after any decision to do so might be made. 

Many of the steps approved in NSAM 238 were highly programmatic. It 
should be observed that they were also palliative, both in scope and degree. 

Of the twelve approved actions, two addressed possible future actions beyond 
the borders of South Vietnam. Of the remaining ten, three were declaratory 
in nature (e.g., "To make it clear that we fully support the Khanh government 
and are opposed to any further coups"). The seven actions implying additional 
U.S. assistance (some of it advice) dealt with such matters as exchanging 
25 VKAF aircraft for a newer model, replacing armored personnel carriers with 
a more reliable model, and trebling the fertilizer program within two years. 

The additional cost of the programs was only slightly more than $60 million 
at the most: $30-$^0 million to support a 50>000 mail increase in RVilAP and 
to raise pay scales; $1.5 million to support an enlarged civil administrative 
cadre; and a one time cost of $20 million for additional and replacement 
military equipment. 

It is clear with the advantage of hindsight that these steps were 
grossly inadequate to the magnitude of the tasks at hand — particularly 
if the broad U.S. objectives stated in the NSAM were to be realized. But 
such hindsight misses the policymakers’ dilemma and the probable process 
by which the approved actions were decided upon. President Johnson had 
neither a congressional nor a popular mandate to Americanize the war or to 
expand it dramatically by "going north." U.S. hopes were pinned on assisting 
in the development of a GVN strong enough to win its own war. Overt U.S. 
leadership might undercut the development of such a government in Saigon. 

The course of policy adopted we.s not the product of an attempt to select 
the "best" alternative by means of examining expected benefits; it resulted 
from a determination of the "least bad" alternative through an examination 
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of risks and disadvantages. It reflected what was politically feasible 
rather than what was desirable in relation to stated objectives. The 
practical effect of this understandable — perhaps inescapable and 
inevitable — way of deciding upon U.S. policy was to place- almost complete 
responsibility in the hands of the GVIi for the attainment of U.S. objectives ■ 
it being assumed that GVN's objectives were compatible with ours. 

Midway through 1964 President Johnson changed the entire top level of 
U.S. leadership in Saigon. General Maxwell D. Taylor, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, retired from active military duty (for the second 
time) to become the U.S. Ambassador. An experienced and highly regarded 
career diplomat, U. Alexis Johnson, was appointed deputy to Taylor. General 
William c. Westmoreland stepped up from deputy to commander of U. S. military 
forces in Vietnam. The new "first team" was not without knowledge about 
Vietnam but it inescapably lacked the close personal knowledge of leading 
GVN figures which only time and close association can develop. It set 
about attempting to help the Kbanh government to help itself. 

. General Khanh, in the event, proved unable to marshal SVN's resources 
and to establish his regime in a position of authority adequate either to 
stem or to turn the VC tide. Khanh's failure was, however, neither precipi¬ 
tous nor easily perceivable at the time. As the U.S. entered and passed 
through a Presidential campaign in which the proper policy to pursue in 
Vietnam was a major issue, it sometimes appeared that the GVII was making 
headway and sometimes appeared that it was not. 

U.S. policy remained virtually unchanged during this period although 
significant planning steps were accomplished to permit the U.S. to exercise 
military pressures against NVN should it appear desirable (and politically 
feasible) to do so. Thanks to such planning, the Tonkin Gulf incidents 
of 2-4 August 1964 were answered by "tit-fcr-t&t" reprisal raids with 
considerable disnatch. The cost was minimal in terms of world ooinion and 
communist reaction. Moreover, President Johnson used the Tonkin Gulf 
incidents as the springboard to a broad endorsement by the Congress of 
his leadership and relative freedom of action. When this was followed 
in November by what can only be described as a smashing victory at the polls, 
the President's hands were not completely untied but the bonds were figura¬ 
tively loosened. His feasible options increased. 

UlUTSD ESCALATION LEADS TO OPEN-ENDED INTERVENTION 


Immediately following his election, the President initiated an intense, 
month-long policy review. An executive branch consensus developed for a 
two phase expansion of the war. Phase I was limited to intensification 
of air strikes in Laos and to covert actions in NVN. Phase II would extend 
the war to a sustained, escalating air campaign against North Vietnamese 
targets. The President approved Phase I for implementation in December 1$64 
but approved Phase II only "in principle.” 

• 

The effect of this decision was to increase the expectation that the 
air campaign against NVN would be undertaken if the proper time arose. 
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What conditions were proper was the subject of considerable dinagrc-cmcnt 


and confusion. Tactically, the U.S. desired to respond to North Vietnamese 
acts rather than to appear to initiate a voider V» • I»ut. the strategic 
purposes of bombing in NVN were in dispute. The initiation of an air 
. campaign was deferred early in 1964 as a prod to GVH reform. By 196 5 


such initiation was argued for as a support for GVH morale. Some adherents 
claimed that bombing in NVN could destroy the BRV's will to support the 
war in South Vietnam. Others expected it to raise the price of North 
Vietnam’s effort and to demonstrate U.S. commitment but not to be decisive 
in and of itself. The only indisputable facts seem to be that the long 
planning and debate over expanding the air war, the claimed benefits 
(although disputed), and the relatively low cost and risk of an air 
campaign rs compared to the commitment of U.S. ground forces combined to 
indicate that the bombing of KVN would be the next step taken if nothing 
else worked. 


Nothing else was, in fact, working. General Khanh's government was 
reorganized in November 1964 to give it the appearance of civilian leader¬ 
ship. Khanh fi nally fell in mid-February 1965 and was replaced by the 
Quat regime. Earlier that month the insurgents had attacked the U.S. base 
at Pleiku, killing eight Americans. Similar attacks late in 1964 had 
brought about recommendations for reprisal attacks. These had been dis¬ 
approved because of timing. On this occasion, however, the President 
approved the FLAMING DART retaliatory measures. * 


• Presidential assistant KcGeorge Bundy was in SVN when the Viet Cong 
attacked the U.S. facilities in Pleiku. He recommended to the President 
that, in addition to retaliatory measures, the U.S. initiate phase II of 
the military measures against KVN. The fall of the Khanh regime a week 
later resurrected the worst U.S. fears of GVN political instability. The 
decision to bomb north was made, announced on 28 February, and strikes 
initiated on 2 March. A week later, after a request from Generals Taylor 
and Westmoreland which was debated little if at all, two battalion landing 
teams of Marines went ashore at DalTang to assume responsibility for security 
of the air base there. U.S. ground combat units were in an active theater 
on the mainland of Asia for the first time since the Korean War. This 
nay not have been the Rubicon of the. Johnson administration's Vietnam policy 
but it was a departure of immeasurable significance. The question was no 
longer one of whether U.S. units should be deployed to SVN; rather, it was 
one of how many units should be deployed and for what strategic purposes. 


The Army Chief of Staff, General Harold K. Johnson, went to Saigon 
in mid-March and recommended that bombing restrictions be lifted and that • 
& U.S. division be deployed to SVIT for active combat. General Taylor 
strongly opposed an active combat — as distinct from base security — role 
for U.S. ground forces. But the President decided on 1 April to expand the 
bombing, to add an air wing in SVN, and to send two more Marine battalions 
ashore. These decisions were announced internally on 6 April in NSAM 328. 


General Taylor continued to voice strong opposition to a ground combat 
role for U.S. forces but his voice was drowned out by two developments. 
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First, the air campaign against E7H (ROLLING THUNDER) aid not appear to he 
shading the DRV's determination.' Second# ASV1T experienced a series of 
disastrous defeats in the spring of 1$~S5 which convinced a number of 
observers that a political-military collapse within GVN was imminent. 


As the debate in Washington on next steps revealed, something closely 
akin to the broad objectives stated over a year earlier in ITSAM 288 repre¬ 
sented a consensus among U.S. policymakers as a statement of proper U.S. 
aims. The domestic political situation had changed materially since early 
1964. President Johnson was now armed with both a popular mandate and 
broad Congressional authorization (the extent’ of which would be challenged 
later, but not in 1965). Palliative measures had not been adequate to the 
task although they had continued and multiplied throughout the period. As 
General Taylor wryly remarked to McGeorge Bundy in a hack channel message 
quoted in the following paper, the U.S. Mission in Saigon was charged with 
implementing a 21-point military program, a Itl-point non-military program, 
’a l6-point USIS program, and a 12-point CIA program "...as if we can win 
here somehow on a point score." 


As fears rose in Washington it must have seemed that everything had 
been tried except one course — active U.S. participation in the ground 
battle in SVN. Palliative measures had failed. POLLING THUNDER offered 
little hope for a quick decision in view of the rapid deterioration of 
AR7N. The psychological barrier against the presence of U.S. combat units 
had been, breached. If the revalidated U.S. objectives were to be achieved 
it was necessary for the U.S. to make quickly some radical departures. It 
was politically feasible to commit U.S. ground forces and it seemed desirable 
to do so. 


Secretary McNamara met in Honolulu on 20 April with the principal U.S. 
leaders from Saigon and agreed to recommend an enclave strategy requiring 
a cuantun increase above the four Marine battalions. An account of the 
rapidity with which this strategy was overtaken by an offensively oriented 
concept is described in another volume in this series.* The present volume 
describes the situational changes, the arguments, and the frustrations as the 
U.S. attempted for over a year to move toward the realization of ambitious 
objectives by the indirect use of vary limited resources and iii the shadow ’ 
of a Presidential election campaign. 
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17 Dec 1963 

18-20 Dec 

1963 
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esam 273’- SB 


CHRONOLOGY 


EVENT OH DOCUMENT 


DESCRIPTION 


Honolulu Conference Secretaries McNamara and Rusk and their 

party meet with the entire US country 
team and review the South Vietnamese 
situation after the Diem coup. 


Kennedy Assassination President Kennedy is assassinated in 

Dallas. lodge confers with the new 
President, Johnson, in Washington, dur¬ 
ing the next few days. 


ESAM 273 


Drawing on the Honolulu Conference and 
Lodge's conversations with the Presi¬ 
dent, N3AK 273 established US support 
for the new Minh government and empha¬ 
sized that the level of effort, econo¬ 
mic and military, would be maintained 
at least as high as to Diem. All US 
and GVU efforts were to be nonce: trated 
on the Delta where the VC danger was 
greatest. But the war remained basi¬ 
cally a South Vietnamese affair to win 
or lose. 


Report on Long An 
Province 


ESC Meeting 


SecBef Trip to 
Vietnam 


A report by a USC-M provincial represen¬ 
tative on long An Province, adjacent to 
Saigon, describes the near complete 
disintegration of the strategic hamlet 
program, The basic problem is the 
inability or unwillingness of the AHYN 
to provide timely support when villages 
are under attack. Hamlets are being 
overrun by the VC on an almost daily 
basis. Ambassador Lodge forwards the 
report to Washington. 


After hearing a briefing by Ceneral 
Krulak that falls short of giving an 
adequate explanation for the Long An 
report, the president decides to send 
McNamara on another fact-finding trip. 


During this quick visit to South Viet¬ 
nam, McNamara ordered certain immediate 
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DATE 


EVENT OR BOCIKFED 


DESCRIPTION 


18-20 Dec 
■(Oent'd) 


21 Dec 1963 


7 Jan 1964- 


16 Jan 1954 


28 Jan 1964 


29 Jan .1964 


30 Jan 1964 


actions to be taken by the US Mission 
to improve the situation in the 13 
critical provinces. He returns di¬ 
rectly to Washington to report to the 
President. 


Mcilamara Deport to 
the President 


McNamara Accepts 
Revised McCone 
Proposal 


McNamara's report substantiates the 
existence of significant deterioration 
in the war since the preceding summer. 
He recommends strengthened ARVrl for¬ 
mations in the key provinces, increased 
US military and civilian staffs, the 
creation of a new pacification plan, 
and better coordination between Lodge 
and Harkins. His report is especially 
pessimistic about the situation in the 
Delta. 


The serious fai3.ure of the reporting 
system to indicate the critical state 
of deterioration of the war prompts 
McCone to recommend to McNamara a 
special check on the 

in-country reporting system to make 
recommendations for improving it. 


Mcilamara accepts a revised form of 
McCone's proposal, specifically rul 
ing out any IG-like aspects to the 
study. 


Khanh Warns US Aide of General Klianh, I Corps Commander, 
Pro-Neutralist Coup warns his US advisor, Colonel Wilson 

that pro-neutralist members of the 
MEC — Xuan, Don, and Kim — are 
plotting a coup. 


Khanh Warns Lodge Khanh repeats to Lodge the warning 

that pro-neutralist elements are 
planning a coup. Lodge recommends 
an intervention with Paris to get • 
DeGaulle to restrict his activity in 
Saigon. Khanh's efforts are really a 
screen for his own planned coup. 

Khanh Coup Early in the morning,. Khanh acts to 

take over control of the government 
in a bloodless internal coup that 



DATE 

30 Jan 1964 
(Cont'd) 

2 Feb 1964 


10 Feb 1964 


12 Feb 1964 

♦ 

18 Feb 1964 


21 Feb 1964 


2 Mar 1964 


EVEKP OR DOCiEEKT 


DESCRIT-TIOII 



' removes the civilian 
puts him in power. 


government and 


MACV Personal Assess¬ 
ment of 4th Qtr 
CY 1963 


The Diem coup and the subsequent 
political instability in. the fall of 
1963 are given by MACV as the main 
reasons for the rise in VC activity 
and the decline in GVN control of the 
country. The tempo of GVE operations 
was good but the effectiveness low. 
Military failures were largely attri¬ 
buted to political problems. 


CAS Group’s Pre¬ 
liminary Report 


The preliminary report of the special 
CAS group cross-checking the report¬ 
ing system confirms the deterioration 
of the strategic hamlet program. It 
documents the decline in- rural security 
and the increase in VC attacks. 


SNIE 50-64 


Final CAS Group 
Report 


JCSM 136-64 


This intelligence community evaluation 
of the short-term prospects for Viet¬ 
nam confirms the pessimism new felt in 
all quarters. The political insta¬ 
bility is the hard core problem. 

The final CAS group report confirms 
the black picture of its initial esti¬ 
mate in greater detail and further 
confirms the previous failings of the 
reporting system. 


In addition to a long list of recom¬ 
mendations for GVE action, the JCS 
propose to SecDef major US escalator}- 
steps including bombing of the Forth. 


MACV Comment on CAS 
Group Findings 


t 


General Harkins takes issue not with 
the specific factual reporting of the 
CAS Group, bui with their broader 
conclusions about the direction the 
war is going, and the respective 
effectiveness of the VC and C-Vii. 


JCSM-174-64 Hie JCS outline their proposal for 

punitive action against the DRV to 
halt Northern support for the VC in¬ 
surgency. Bombing is specifically 
called for. 




12 Mar 1964 


14 Mar 1964 


16 Mar 1964 


EVENT OB DOCS&FEF 


DRRCJ'JFMDN 


SecDef and CJCS Begin 
Five-Day Trip to SVH 


The President sends Secretary McNamara 
and General Taylor on another fact¬ 
finding trip to prepare for a major 
re-evaluation of the war and US involve¬ 


ment. While there, a set of recommen¬ 
dations to the President is decided 
upon. 


McNair a ra-Taylor see Prior to their departure, McNamara and 

Khanh Taylor present their principal con¬ 

clusions to General Khanh who is re¬ 
sponsive to their suggestions and, in 
particular, declares his readiness to 
move promptly or. a national mobiliza¬ 
tion and increasing AKVN and Civil Guard. 


Hilsman sends Final 
Memos to SecState 


JCSM-222-64 


Having resigned over policy disagreement, 
Hilsman sends Rush parting memos on SE-. 
and SVN. He describes two principles 
basic to success in guerrilla warfare: 

(l) the oil blot approach to progres¬ 
sive rural security; and (2) the avoi¬ 
dance of large-scale operations. He 


further opposes redirecting the war e.i 


*, /, v'- : • 


against the North. Political stability 
is absolutely essential to eventual 
victory. 


The JCS, in commenting on McNamara's 
proposed recommendations to the Presi¬ 
dent, reiterate their views of 2 March 
that a program of actions against the 
North is required to effectively strike 
at the sources of the insurgency. The 
overall military recommendations pro¬ 
posed by McNamara are inadequate, they 
feel. 


SecDef Recommendations Largely ignoring the JCS reclama, 
to the President McNamara reports on the conclusions 

of his trip to Vietnam and recommends 
• the full civilian end military mobili- 

zation to which General Khanh has 
committed himself. This is to be 
accompanied by an extensive set of 
internal reforms and organizational 
improvements. Some increases in US 
personnel are recommended along with 
increased materiel support for the GVN. 
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BATE 


17 Mar 1964 


1 Apr 1964 


4 Apr 1964 


15 Apr 1964 


15-20 Apr 
1964 


17-20 Apr 
1964 




OP. BOCK* 




Embassy Saigon 
Msg i860 


Khanh Announces 
Mobilization 


W. P. Bundy Letter 
to Lodge 


Lodge reports on 
Mobilization 


General Wheeler, 
CofS/'u'SA, Visits 
Vietnam 


Rusk Visits Saigon 


B~*CR 



The President accepts Kclk^era's full 
. report and has it adcoted as KSAM 233 
to guide national policy. The im¬ 
portance of South Vietnam to TJ3 policy 
and security is underlined and the 
extent of the US commitment to it in¬ 
creased.. While significant increases 
in actual US participation in the war 
are rejected as not warranted for the 
moment, the JCS are authorized to 
begin planning studies for striking 
at the sources of insurgency in the 
. DRV. 


Lodge reports per State request that 
Khanh's proposed mobilization measures 
call for both civilian and military 
build-ups. 


. Khanh announces that all able-bodied 
males aged. 20 to 4-5 rill be subject 
to national public service, either 
military or civilian. 


In a letter to Lodge, Bundy asks h 
to comment on a scenario for mobil 
ing domestic US political support 




for 


action against the DRV. 


Lodge reports that Khanh’s 4 April 


announcement was or uy the 


of the legal decrees the 
which he described. 


precursor 
essence of- 


The Army Chief of Staff, General Earl 
Wheeler visits Vietnam to make a sur¬ 
vey and represent the SecDef during 
the visit of Secretary Rusk. On lo 
April, he meets with Khanh who first 
mentions his view that the war will 
eventually have to be taken to the 
North. 

Secretary Rusk and party visit Saigon. 
On l8 April, Rusk sees Khanh who again 
mentions the eventual necessity of 
carrying the fight to the North. Rusk 
replies that such a significant- escala¬ 
tion of the war would require much 



DATE 

17-20 April 
. .(C<?at*d) 

25 Apr 1964 

29 Apr 1964 

30 Apr 1964 


2 May 1964 

4 May 1964 


6 May 1964 


WmSi OH K«C£2;-3? 


DESCRIPTION 


thought and preparation. At the 19 
April meeting with the Country Teem, 
much of the discussion is devoted to 
the problem of pressures against the 
North. 


President Names General 
Westmoreland to Succeed 
General Harkins 


General William Westmoreland is named 
to succeed General Harkins in the 
summer. 


JCS Msg 6073 to MACV The JC8, worried at the GW delay, 

ask i-IACY to submit the force plan for 
1964 by ? Kay. 


lodge, Brent and 
Westmoreland See Khsnh 


In a showdo'm with Khanh, lodge, Brent 
and Westmoreland state that the funda¬ 


mental problem is lack of administra¬ 
tive support for the provincial war 
against the VC, particularly the ir.aue 
quacy of the piastre support for the 
pacification program. Khanh promises 
more effort. 


Embassy Saigon Msg 
1889 EXDIS for the 
President 


lodge informs the President that Khanh 
has agreed to US advisors in the naci- 
fied areas if we are willing to accept 
casualties, lodge recommends one 
advisor for each corps area and one 
for Khanh, all reporting to Lodge. 


lodge Reports on Delay lodge reports that the draft nobiliza- 
in Mobilization tion decrees have still not been 

signed or promulgated. 


Babassy Saigon Msg 2112 Having asked to see Lodge, Khanh asks 

him whether he, Lodge, thinks the 
country should be put on a war footing 
Khanh wants to carry the war to the 
North and sees this as necessary pre¬ 
liminary. 

1 

NSC Meeting The NSC confirms Husk's caution to 

Khanh on any moves against the North. 
The President asks McNamara to make 
a fact-finder to Vietnam. 


a 






D.A'A'R 

7 Kay 1$.64 

ft 

ft 

« ft 

12-14 May l 
1964 


30 Kay 1964 


5 Jun 1964 


15 Jun 1964 


23 Jun 1964 


30 Jun 1964 


EVFfS OR BXUI'2'.T 



MACV, US/gVII 196': 
Force level Agree¬ 
ment 


MACV informs the JCS that agreement 
has been reached with the GV1J on the 
level of forces to be reached by 
year's end. 


McNamara-Taylor 

Mission 


Honolulu Conference 


Department of State 
Msg 2184 


MeEamara-Taylor visit SVTJ. They are 
briefed on 12-13 April by the Mission. 
On l4 April they see Kfcanh who again 
talks of going North. McNamara demurs, 
but insists on more political stability 
and program effectiveness. 

Rusk, McNamara, McCone and aides meet 
in Honolulu with the Country Team. A 
full dress discussion of pressures 
takes place, but no decisions or recom¬ 
mendations are approved. Rather, more 
emphasis on the critical provinces is 
approved, along with an expanded ad¬ 
visory effort. 

«ft 

Lodge is informed of the President's 
approval of the expanded effort in the 
critical provinces. 


W, P 0 Bundy memo to Attached to a Bandy memo for eonsidera- 
SecState and SecL'sf tion at a meeting later the same day, 

are six annexes each dealing with a 
different aspect of the prebim of 
getting a Congressional resolution of 
support for the current US Southeast 
Asian policy. One of the important 
themes is that an act of irreversible 
US commitment might provide the neces¬ 
sary psychological support to got real 
reform and effectiveness from the GVJ>". 


President Announces President Johnson announces the appoint- 
JCS Chairman Taylor ment of JCS Chairman, Maxwell Taylor, 
as New Ambassador to succeed Lodge, who is returning to 

engage in Republican Presidential poli¬ 
tics. 


Taylor Succeeds Lodge Lodge leaves Saigon and Taylor takes 

over as US Ambassador with U. Alexis 
Johnson as Deputy. 




7 July 1964 


8 Jul 1964 


10 Jul 1964 

15 Jul 1964 


17 Jul 1964 


19 Jul 1964 


23 Jul 1964 


24 Jul 1964 



CM T\<Y': r.:v v ^ 

vi • 'y v'- • <»• 


Taylor For.,.3 Mission 
Council 


Taylor Calls on 
Khanh 


Department of State 
Msg 10S 


Taylor reports in¬ 
creased VC strength, 
Babassy Saigon Msgs 
107 and 103 


USCM Meets With GVJ: 
NSC 


Khanh Makes Public 
Reference to "Going 
North" 


Taylor Meets with 
Khanh and NSC 


Taylor and Khanh 
discuss Coups 


USS Maddox Attacked 
in Tonkin Gulf 



In an effort to streamline the r .foassy 


and increase his policy control, Taylor 
forms the Mission Council at the 


Country Team level 


» 


Taylor calls on Khanh who expresses 
satisfaction with the new personnel, 
approves the Mission Council idea and 
offers to create a counter part organi¬ 
zation. 

The President asks Taylor to submit 
regular month-end progress reports on 
all aspects of the program. 

Taylor raises the estimate of Viet Cong 
strength from the previous total of 
28,000 to 34,000. This does not repre¬ 
sent a sudden increase, but rather 
intelligence confirmation of long sus¬ 
pected units. 


As he had premised, Khanh creates a 
coordinating group within the C-YN to 
deal with the new Mission Council and 
calls it the NSC. 


In a public speech, .Khanh refers to 
the 'March to the North." Da a sepa¬ 
rate statement to the press. General 
Ky also refers to the "march North." 

In a meeting with Khanh and the NSC, 
Taylor is told by Khanh that the move 
against the North is indispensable to 
the success of the counterinsurgency 
campaign in the South. 


In a discussion of coup rumors, Khanh 
complains that it is US support of 
Minh that is behind all the trouble, 
Taylor reiterates US support for Khanh. 


The destroyer USS Maddox is attacked 


in the Tonkin Gulf by DRV patrol craft 
while on a DE SOTO patrol off the DRV 
coast. Several patrol boats sunk. 


2 Aug 1964 


4 Aug 1964 


5 Aug 1964 

7 Aug 1964 


10 Aug 1964 


11 Aug 1964 

12 Aug 1964 


l4 Aug 1964 


16 Aug 1964 


Kaddo:-: and C. Turner 
Joy Attached 


In a repetition•of the 2 August inci¬ 
dent, the ?-'addc>: and the- C. Turne r Joy 
are attached. After strenuous offer Ls 
to confirm the attacks, the President 
authorizes reprisal air strikes against 
the North. 


US Reprisals US aircraft attack several DRY patrol 

boat bases, destroying ships and 
facilities. 


Tonkin Gulf Resolu 
tions 


At the time of the attacks, the Presi¬ 
dent briefed leaders of Congress, and 
had a resolution of support for US 
policy introduced. It is passed with 
near-unanimity by both Houses. 


Khanh Announces 
State of Emergency 


Khanh announces a state of emergency 
that gives him near-dictatorial powers. 


Taylor’s first 
Monthly Report 


In his first monthly report to the 
President, Taylor gives a gloomy view 


of the 
Khanh' 


political situation and 
s capacities for effectin 



pursuing the war. He is equally pessi¬ 
mistic about ether aspects of the situ¬ 
ation. 


President Signs 
Tonkin Resolution 


The President signs the Tonkin Gulf 
Resolution and pledges full support 
for the GVi!. 


Taylor and Khanh Meet Khanh discusses with Taylor his plan 

to draw up a new constitution enhanc- 
ing his own powers. Taylor tries to 
• discourage him. 


Khanh shows Taylor 
Draft Charter 


At GVI'! HSC meeting, Khanh shows Taylor 
his proposed draft Constitution. 

Taylor dislikes its blatant ratifica¬ 
tion of Khanh as dictator. 


Khanh Names President With the promulgation of the.new con¬ 
stitution, Khanh is elected President 
by the MRC. 



date 



27 Aug 1954 


4 Sep 1964 
6 Sep 1964 


7 Sep 1964 


10 Sep 1964 
13 Sep 1964 


18 Sep 1964 


26 Sep 1964 


20 Oct 1964 


l.Nov 1964 


event or ims-nsa? 



KRC Disbands 


Khanh Resumes 
Premiership 

Embassy Saigon 
Msg 763 


After ten days of political turmoil 
and demonstrations, Khanli withdraws 
the constitution, the KRC names Khanh, 


Mink and Khiem to rule provisionally 
and disbands itself. 


Khanh returns from Dalat and ends the 
crisis by resuming the Premiership. 

Taylor cables an assessment that 
“...at best the emerging governmental 
structure might be capable of maintain 
' ing a holding operation against the 
Viet Cong.” 


Washington Conference Taylor meets with the President and 

■ / the IISC Principals and decisions are 
made to resume D3 SOTO operations, 
resume 34 a operations, and prepare 
i • for further tit-for-tat reprisals. 

t ~ “ 


NSAK 314 


The 7 September decisions are promul¬ 
gated . 


Abortive Phat Coup General Phat launches a coup but it 

is defeated by forces loyal to Khanh. 
This establishes the power of younger 
officers such as Ky and Thi. 


DE SOTO Patrol 
Attacked 


The first resumed DE SOTO patrol comes 
under apparent attack. To avoid future 
incidents, the President suspends the 
patrols. 


Vietnam High National 
Council 


The KRC names a High National Council 
of distinguished citizens to prepare 
a constitution. 


New Constitution 
Revealed 


Huong Names Premier 



The MRC presents the new constitution 
drafted by the High National Council. 

A prompt return to civilian government 
is promised. 

Tran Van Huong, a civilian, is named 
Premier after the appointment of Phan 
Khac Suu as Chief of State, thus return¬ 
ing the government to civilian .control. 
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1 Kcv 1964 


3 Kov 1964 


26 Kov 1964 


30 Kov 1964 


1 Dec 1964 


3 Dec 1964 


YC Attack Pie*) Koa 
Airport 


Johnson re-elected 


Task Force Begins 
Policy Review 


Bundy Group Submits 
Three Options 


KSC Principals Modify 
Bundy Proposals 


President Meets with 
KSC ana Taylor 


President Confers 
with Taylor 


The VC launch a mortar attach on the 
Eton Koa airfield that kills Americans 
and damages aircraft. The military 
recommend a reprisal against the Forth; 
the President refuses. 

Iyndon Johnson is re-elected President 
with a crushing majority. 

At the President’s request, W.P. Bandy 
heads an inter-agency Task Force for 
an in-depth review of US Vietnam policy 
and options. The work goes on through¬ 
out the month. 

Tiie Bundy Task Force submits its draft 
conclusions to the Principals. They 
propose three alternative courses of 
action: (l) continuation of current 
policy with no escalation and a resis¬ 
tance to negotiations; (2) a signifi¬ 
cant set of pressures against the Forth 
accompanied bv vigorous efforts to start 

mm V W* 

negotiations; ( 3 ) a modest cams:alga 
against the Forth with resistance to 
negotiations. 

The KSC Principals reject the pure fern 
cf any of the recommendations and 
instead substitute a two-phase recom¬ 
mendation for the President: the first 
phase is a slight intensification of 
current covert activities against t2:e 
Forth and in Laos, the second after 
30 days would be a moderate campaign 
of air strikes against the DRV. 

The President, in a meeting with the 
KSC Principals, and Taylor, who returned 
on 23 November, hears the latter's re¬ 
port on the grave conditions in Svh, 
then approves Phase I cf the proposal. 

He gives tentative approval to Phase II 
but makes it contingent on improvement 
by the GVK. 

In a last meeting with Taylor, the Presi¬ 
dent stresses the need, to get action 
from the GTE before Phase II. 
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8 Dec 1964 


14 Dec 1964 


20 Dec 1964 


21 Dec 1964 


24 Dec 1964 


31 Dec 1964 


6 Jan 1965 


8 Jan 1965 
27 Jan 1965 


E7H3 OR DOC'ii-IKTP 




Taylor Secs Huong 


Taylor presents the President’s re¬ 
quirements to Premier Huong who 
premises to get new action on programs. 


BARREL ROLL Begins 


BARREL ROLL armed reconnaissance in 
Laos begins as called for in Phase I 
of the program approved 1 December. 


Military Stage Purge The struggle within the MRC takes the 

form of a purge by the younger officers 
Ky and Thi. They are seeking to curb 
the power of the Huong Government. 


Xhanh Declares Support Khanh declares his support of the purge 
for Purge and opposes the US, Taylor in particu¬ 

lar. He states he will not "carry out 
the policy of any foreign country." 
Rumors that Taylor will be declared 
personna non grata circulate. 


US Billet in Saigon 
Bombed 


The VC bomb a US billet in Saigon on 
Christmas Eve, killing several Ameri¬ 
cans . The President disapproves mili¬ 
tary recommendations for a reprisal 
against the north. 


Embassy Saigon Msg 2010 


Taylor recommends going ahead with the 
Phase II air campaign against the Eorth 
in spite of the political instability 
and confusion in the South. He new 
argues that the strikes may help sta¬ 
bilize the situation. 


Bundy Memo to 
Sec State 


ROE Troops go to SVN 


In a nemo to the Secretary of State, 
Hi Euniy urges that we consider seme 
additional actions short of Phase II 
of the December plan in spite of the 
chaos in Saigon. It is the only 
possible course to save the situation 

South Korea sends 2,000 military ad¬ 
visors to South Vietnam. 


McHaughton Memo to 
SecDef 


In a nemo to SecDef, KcIIaughton under 
scores the importance of SEA for the 
US and then suggests that we may have 
to adopt Phase II as the only way to 
save the current situation. 
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DATE 


• -S • I 


27 Jan 1965 


7 Feb 1965 


8 Feb 1965 


10 Feb 1965 

11 Feb 1965 

18 Feb 1965 


2 k Feb 1965 


!*»».',• *• . ■ - -* • .• 
*. . . . V 


■ 1 


4 * - •* ,*V 


Khanh Gusts Huong 
Government 


VC Mortar Attack 
Pleiku 


FLAMKG HART I 


Me George Bundy Memo 
to the President 


Khsnh and the younger officers oust 
the civilian Huong government. Khanh 
nominates General Oanh to head an 
interim regime the next day. 

The VC launch a mortar attack on a 
US billet in Pleiku and an associated 
helicopter field. Many .Americans are 
killed and helos damaged. The Presi¬ 
dent., with the -unanimous recommendation 
of his advisors, authorizes a reprisal. 

The reprisal strikes involve both US 
and VfAF planes. A second mission is 
flown the following day. 

In an influential memo to the President 
after a fact-finding trip to Vietnam, 
Bundy concludes that the situation can 
only be righted by beginning sustained 
and~e sealsting air attacks on the north 
a la Phase II. He had telephoned his 
concurrence in the FUMIhG DAHL’ reprisal’ 
to the President from Vietnam. 


McITsasra Memo to JC 3 


In a memo to the JC 3 , Mci'anara requests 
the development of a limited bombing 
program against the forth. The JCS 
later submit the "Eight-week Program." 


VC Attack Qui Ifnon 


FIAMII’G DART II 


Thumbing their noses at the US reprisal, 
the VC attack a US billet in Qhi i'ncn 
and kill 23. 

The second reprisal strikes authorized 
by the President attack targets in the 
North. 


Coup Fails, but Khanh 
Ousted 


A coup against the new Premier, Quat, 
fails when the Armed Forces Council 
intervenes. They seize the opportunity 
to remove Khanh and he is forced to leave 
the country several days later. 


ROLLING THUIDER 
Approved 


The President approves the first strikes 
for the ROLLING THUNDER sustained, es¬ 
calating air campaign against the DRV. 




EVENT OS DC0u-itL7i' 


'KJCCaiKTIOI; 


2 Kar 1965 ROLLING THUiDSR 

Begins 

• • • 

6 Mar 1965 . Marines to BaEang 


14 Mar 1965 General H.K. Johnson 

Report 


29 Mar 1965 US Embassy Bombed 


31 Mar 1965 State Memo to the 

President 


1 Apr 1965 President Meets With 

JJSC and Taylor 


2 Apr 1965 McCone Dissents from 

1 Apr Decisions 


6 Apr 1965 NSAM 288 

7 Apr 1965 President's Johns 

Hopkins Speech 


After being once postponed, the first 
ROLLING TKUEHER strikes take place. 

The Iresident decides to send two US 
Marine Eattalion landing Teams to 
DaNang to take up the base security 
function. They arrive two days later. 

After a trip to Vietnam, the Army 
Chief of Staff, General Johnson, 
recommends a 21-point program to the 
President, included are increased 
attacks on the North and removal of 
restrictions on these missions. 

Just as Ambassador Taylor is leaving 
for a policy conference in Washington, 
the US Embassy in Saigon is bombed by 
VC terrorists with loss of life and 

extensive property damage. 

* 

In a 4l-point non-military recommen¬ 
dation to the President, State elabo¬ 
rates on a Taylor proposal. 

At a meeting with Taylor and the NSC 
Principals, the President approves the 
kl-point non-military proposal, plus 
General Johnson's 21-point proposal. 

In addition, he decides to send two 
more Marine battalions and an air wing 
to Vietnam and to authorize an active 
combat role for these forces. He also 
authorizes 18,000-20,000 more support 
forces. 

In a memo.to SecState, SecDef, and 
Ambassador Taylor, CIA Director John 
McCone takes exception to the decision 
to give US troops a ground role. It is 
not justified unless we take radically 
stronger measures against North Vietnam. 

NSAM 288 promulgates the decisions of 
the 1 April meeting. 

« 

The President, in a speech at Johns 
Hopkins, offers unconditional talks 



HAKE 


#••• 


7 Apr 1965 
(Coat'd) 


8 Apr 1965 


15 Apr 19 V 


17 Apr 1965 


20 Apr 1965 


ewes? or l 


u’COl'-.v 1 


"rV 



Pham Van Dong 
Announces ^ Points 


State Department 
Msg 2332" 


Embassy Saigon 
Msg 3^19 


nESCKR 



with the DRV plus help in rebuilding 
after the war if they will cease 
aggression. 

DRV Foreign Minister, Pham Van Dong, 
announces his four points for a Viet¬ 
nam settlement. They are a defiant, 
unyielding repudiation of Johnson's 
offer. 

McGeorge Bundy informs Taylor that 
further increments of troops are being 
considered, plus use of US Army civil 
affairs personnel. 

Taylor takes angry exception to the 
proposal to increase troops and to 
introduce military civil affairs per¬ 
sonnel into the provinces. He did not 
■ think he had agreed on 1 April to a 
land van in Asia. 


Honolulu Conference 


Jn a hastily called conference 




informs Taylor in detail cf the new 
directions ar.d "brings him along." 
attempt is made to mollify him. 
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U. S. PROGRAMS S! SOUTH VIETM, HOVSSSR 1963 - APRIL 1965 

mu 273 -1 2 ai 


1. nsAM-273 


1. IvSAM-273 — The Aftemath of Diem 

JSSM 273 of 26 November 1963 earns just four days after the assassi¬ 
nation of President Kennedy and less than a month after the assassination 
of the It • brothers and their replacement by the Military Revolutionary 
Committee (l’RC). IB/3-1 273 was an interim, don’t rock-the-bost document. 
Its central significance was that although the two assassinations had 
changed many things, U.S. policy proposed to remain substantially the 
same. In retrospect, it is unmistakably clear, but it was certainly not 
unmistakably clear at that tine, that this was a period of crucial and 
accelerated change in the situation in South Vietnam. KSAM 273 reflected 
the general judgment of the situation in Vietnam that had gained official 
acceptance during the previous period, most recently and notably during 
the visit of Secretary KcIIamsra and General Taylor to Vietnam in late 
September of that year. 

This generally sanguine appraisal had been the basis for the recom¬ 
mendation inhat report to establish a program to train Vietnamese to 
carry out, by the end of 1965, the essential functions then performed 
by U.S. military personnel — by which time "it should be possible to 
withdraw the bulk of U.S. personnel." As an immediate gesture in this 
direction, the report recommended that "the Defense Department should 
announce in the vary near future, presently prepared plans to ’withdraw 
one thousand U.S. military personnel by the end of 1963." The latter 
recommendation was acted upon the same day (2 October 1 $C 3 ) by making 
it part of a White House statement of U.B. Policy on Vietnam . This White 
House statement included the following pronouncement. 

Secretary McNamara and General Taylor reported their 
judgment that the major part of the ids* military task can 
be completed by the end of 1965, although there may be a 
continuing requirement for a limited number of U.S. training 
personnel. They reported that by the end of this year the 
U.S. program for training Vietnamese should have progressed 
to the point '.’here one thousand U.S. personnel assigned to 
South Vietnam can be withdrawn, l/ 

The visit of the Secretary of Defense and the Chairmen of the 
Joint Chiefs to Saigon at the end of September was followed by the 
report to the President in early October and agreements reached with 
the President at the White House early in October following 


1 



the Diem coup, a special meeting on Vietnam Was held at CIIiCPAC 
headquarters on 20 November. Although this Honolulu meeting -.ms 
marked by sere concern over the administrative dislocation that had 
.resulted from the coup of three weeks before, the tone remained one 
of optimism along the lines of the October 2 report to the President. 
Ambassador Ledge took note of what he called the "political fragility" 
of the new regime, but he was on the whole optimistic, and even 
mentioned that the statement on U.S. military withdrawal was having 
a continued "tonic" effect on the Republic of Vietnam (RVH). C-eneral 
Harkins in his report mentioned a sharp increase in Viet Cong (VC) 


incidents right after the coup, but added that these had dropped 
to norms' within a week, and that there had, moreover, been compensa¬ 
ting events such as additional Montegnards coining out of the hills 
to get government protection. All in all there was some uneasiness, 
perhaps, about unknown effects of the coup, but nothing was said 
to suggest that any serious departure was contemplated from the 
generally optimistic official outlook of late September and early 
October. • And so, with reference to the statements of October 2, 

NSAM 273 repeated: 


The objectives of the United States with respect 
to the withdrawal of U.S. military personnel 
remain as stated in the Unite House statement of 
October 2, l$)o3. 2/ 


Before examining further the background of IISAM 273 — especially 
the appraisals cf the Vietnam situation that it reflected — it is 
well to review some of the main provisions of that policy statement 
of 26 November 1963 . 

IIASM 273 was not comprehensive, as the IlcIIsr.ara-Ta.ylor report 
of 2 October (discussed below) had been, nor as IISAM 283 was later 
to be. Mainly it served to indicate continuance by the new President 
of policies already agreed upon, and to demonstrate full support by 
the United States of the new government of Vietnam (GVN). Both 
military and economic programs, it was emphasized, should be main¬ 
tained at levels as high as those in the time of the Diem regime. 

In addition, there was an unusual Presidential exhortation — reflect¬ 
ing the internal U.S. dispute over policy concerning Diem and Hhu 
that had made embarrassing headlines in October — that: 


The President expects that all senior officers 
of the government will move energetically to 
insure the full unity of support for established 
U.S. policy in South Vietnam. Both in Washington 
and in the field, it is essential, that the govern¬ 
ment be unified. It is of particular importance 
that express or implied criticism of officers of 
other branches be assiduously avoided in all 
contacts with the Vietnamese government and with 
the press. 3 / 
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KSAM 273 was specifically progrsmatic so far 
concerned only in directing priority of effort to 


as SV?I was 
the holla. 


• • •• ( 5 ) We should concentrate our efforts, and insofar 

as possible we should persuade the government 
of South Vietnam to concentrate its effort, on 
the critical, situation in the Mekong Delta. This 
concentration should include not only military but 
political, economic, social, educational and infor¬ 
mational effort. We should seek to turn the tide 
not only of battle but of belief, and we should 
reek to increase not only the controlled hamlets 
but the productivity of this area, especially 
where the proceeds can be held for the advantage of 
anti-Communist forces. 4/ • 


In general, the policies expressed by ITSAM 273 were responsive 
to the older philosophy of our intervention there, which vas that . 
the central function of the U.S. effort was to help the South 
Vietnamese to help themselves because only if they did the major 
job themselves could that job in reality be done at all. We would 


assist stabilization of the new regime and head it in that direction. 


(3) It is a major interest of the United States govern¬ 
ment that the present provisional govor.rn.ant of South 
Vietnam should be assisted in consolidating itself in 
holding and developing increased public support. 5/ 


Definition of the central task in South Vietnam as that of 
winning the hearts and minds of the people and of gaining for the 
GVII the support of the people had been the central consideration 
in the late summer and early fall of what to do about Diem and 
Mhu. The argument concerning the Diem government centered on the 
concept that the struggle in South Vietnam could not be won without 
the support of the South Vietnamese people and that under the Diem 
regime — especially because of the growing power and dominance of 
Whu — the essential popular base was beyond reach. In the 2 October 
report to the President as well as in the discussions later at 
Honolulu on 20 ITovember this theme was prominent. Thp U.S. co ul d 
not win tire straggle, only the Vietnamese could do that. For 
instance, in the re-port to the President of 2 October, there were 

these words in the section on "the U.S. military advisory and supnort 
effort." 


We may all be proud of the effectiveness of the U.S. 
military advisory and support:. With few exceptions, 
U.S. military advisors report excellent relations 
with their Vietnamese counterparts, whom they charac¬ 
terize as proud and willing soldiers. The stiffening 
’ and exemplary effect of U.S. behavior and attitudes 
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has had an impact vhich is not confined to the \;;.v 
effort, but vhich extends deeply into the vhole 
Vietnamese vay of doing things. 


The U.S. advisor/ effort, hevover, cannot assure 
ultimate success. This is a 'Vietnamese war and 
the country and the var must in the end be run 
solely by the Vietnamese. It vi]I impair their 

independence and development of their initiative if 

_ . _ . . _ _ _ _ _ _ ^ __ _ __ _ _ _ _ 

ve leave our advisors in place ssyon c i the time they 
are really needed ... 6/ /emphasis supplied/ 


Policy concerning aid to the Vietnamese may be considered to 
range betveen tvo polar extremes. One extreme vould be cur doing 
almost everything difficult for the Vietnamese, and the other vould 
consist of limiting our ovn actions to provision of no more than 
material aid and advice vhile leaving everything important to be 
done by the Vietnamese themselves. Choice of a policy at any point 
on this continuum reflects a judgment concerning the basic nature of 
the problem; i.e. to vhat extent'political and to what extent military; 
to what extent reasonable by political means and.to vhat extent 
resolvable by military means even by outsiders. But in this 
case the choice of policy also reflected confidence that success 
vas being achieved by the hind and level rf effort that had 
already been devoted to this venture. The policy of ITSAM 273 vas 
predicated on such confidence. It constituted by its reference to the 
2 October statement an explicit anticipation, with tentative time 
phases expressly stated, of the assumption by the Vietnamese of direct 
responsibility for doing all the important things themselves sometime 
in 19S5, the U.S. thereafter providing only material aid and non¬ 
participating advice at the end of that period. That optimism vas 
explicit in the report to the President of 2 October wherein the 
conclusion of the section on "The US Military Advisory and Support 
Effort consisted of this paragraph; 

Acknowledging the progress achieved to date, there' 
still remains the question of when the final victory 
can be obtained. If, by victory, ve mean the reduc¬ 
tion of the insurgency to something little more than 
sporadic banditry in outlying districts, it -is the 
viev of the vast majority of military commanders 
consulted that success may be achieved in the I, II, 
and III Corps area by the end of CT 1$64. Victory in 
IV Corps will take longer - at least veil into l$o5. 

These estimates assume that the yolixlcal situa t ion 
« does rot significantly impede the effort . 7/ /alphasis supplied/ 

2. First Reannraisals of the Situation in South Vietnam 

+mm II. — «— j-.mmm rn ■ ... i .. i . , n...i n ■ — — 

The.caveat given expression in the last sentence- of the con¬ 
clusions cited above offered an escape clause, but it vac clearly 


k 
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not employed as a basis for planning 'and for programm i ng. It was not 
empfcasSsed, and the lack of emphasis was consistent with ’the general 
tone of pptird.se- in the report as a whole. This general optimism 
in fact reflected, the judgments preferred by most of the senior 
■officials upon whom the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs had principally relied for advice. It is obvious, 
however, that the optimism was scarcely consistent with the grave 
apprehension with which the political situation was viewed at the 
time. 


Ever since the Buddhist crisis began in early summer, the fear 
had been felt at the highest U.S. policy levels that the explosiveness 
and insi ility of the political situation in Vietnam might undermine 
completely our efforts there. This apprehension had been the reason 
why the President first dispatched the Mendenhall-Xrulak mission 
to Vietnam in early September, and then, a fortnight later, sent the 
Kcilf;:.ara-T&y lor mission. The political crisis existing in Vietnam 
was indeed a subject of great concern at the very time of the latter 
visit. During this visit a decision was made that a proposed 
Presidential letter of remonstrance to Diem for his repressive 
policies concerning the Buddhists was tactically unwise end that, 
■instead, a letter over the signature of the Joint Chiefs, ostensibly 
directed primarily to the military situation, should be delivered 
to Diem carrying a somewhat modified expression of protest. That 
letter dated October 1 was delivered to Diem on October 2 and in¬ 
cluded these judgments: 


llow, as Secretary Mellamara has told you, a serious 
doubt hangs over our hopes for the future. Can we 
win together in the face of the reaction to the 
measures taken by your government against the 
Buddhists and the students? As a military man I 
would say that we can win provided there sire no 
further political setbacks. The military indi¬ 
cators are still generally favorable and can be 
made mere so by actions readily within the power of 
your government. If you allow r.a, I would mention 
a few of the military actions which I believe neces¬ 
sary for this improvement. 8/ 

And, in closing the letter the CJCS expressed himself in these 

words: 


In closing, Mr. President, may I give you ray most- 
important overall impression? Up to now the battle 
against the Viet Cong had seemed endless; no one 
has been willing to set a date for its successful 
conclusion. After tailring to scores of officers, 
Vietnamese and American, I am convinced, that the 
Viet Cong insurgency in the Ilorth and Center can 
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be reduced to little wore than sporadic incident 
by the end of lS'S 1 . 1 . the Delia will trkc longer but 
should be completed by the end of 1965. hut for 
these predictions to be valid, certain conditions 
must be met. Your government should be prepared to 
energize all agencies, military and civil, to a 
higher output of activity than up to now. Ineffec¬ 
tive commanders and province officials must be 
replaced as soon as identified. Finally, there 
should be a restoration of domestic tranquility on 
the homefront if political tensions.are to be allayed 
and external criticism is to abate. Conditions are 
needed for the creation of an atmosphere conducive to. 
an effective campaign directed at the objectives, vital 
to both of us, of defeating the Viet Cong and of 
restoring peace to your country. 9./ 

This letter was a policy instrument, of course, rather than exclus¬ 
ively an egression of an appraisal. As a matter of tactics it was 
softened considerably from the first proposed letter which was to say 
that the United States would consider disassociating itself from, the 
Vietnam Government and discontinue support unless the GVi: altered 
its repressive policies. It is cited here mainly to indicate the 
concern, made explicit by the senior members of the U.8. Mission 
in late September, concerning the possible effect upon military effec¬ 
tiveness of the political unrest. 

About a week later, in testimony before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Secretary KclTamara repeated the theme that the military 
situation was good, that the political situation was bad, that the 
political situation could have a bad affect on the military situation, 
but it had not had such a baa effect yet. 


Following an appraisal of the military situation by Gsn. Taylor, 
Chairman Morgan asked the SecBef . "Mr. Secretary, then-you feel 
and I am sure the General feels, that the military effort is going 
very wall?” To this the SecDef’s response was: 

Secretary McITsmara . Yes we do. I think Gen. Taylor has 
emphasized and I would like to emphasize again, that while 
we believe the serious political unrest has not to date 
seriously and adversely affected the military effort, it 
may do so in the future, if it continues. 

Chairman Morgan . General, or Mr. Secretary, could we say 
that the military situation is moving well, but the political 
situation is not - the political situation is bad? 


Secretary McNamara . Yes, I think that is a fair summary. 

Chairman Morgan . Mr. Secretary, then, from your observations, 
both you and the General, from the 8 days you spent in the 
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country, you can't see any deterioration in the military 
effort of SVn becOT.se of the political*, siAuction in the 


country 


-O 

it » 


Secrete?y HcHamara . This is a fair statement. 

Chairman Morg an. You feel that the Vietnamese Army is moving 
ahead and is cooperating with our forces in there? 


Secretary McNamara . Yes. Certain of the affairs of the 
Vietnamese Army have been affected by the political unrest 
of recent months. As Gen. Taylor pointed out, scene of their 
relatives have been arrested and subjected to a violation 
of their personal freedoms and liberties, and undoubtedly 
this has tended to turn some of the officers away frees sup¬ 
port of their government. 

But they are strongly motivated by the desire to resist 
the Communist encroachment... and their anti-Communist- 
feelings are stronger than their distrust of government. So 
to date there has been no reduction in the effectiveness of 
their military operations. 10/ 


There is no record that this express recognition that the bad 
political situation might affect the military capability was considered 
a contingency to be foreseen in the program, or that anyone suggested 
it should be. 


Kearly four months later Secretary McNamara had an explanation to 
offer concerning his view of the situation at the time of this testimony. 
Appearing once more in Executive Session to testily on the authorization 
bill for the fiscal year I9S5, before the House Committee on Armed 
Services on 27 January 1964, the Secretary was asked by Mr. Chamberman 
of the House Committee to explain why 


his press conference comments on the situation 
the day before were clearly more optimistic than 
those in his Congressional statement. Both were 
more optimistic than recent news reports from 
Viet Ham. 11/ 


In response, the Secretary went bach to his Joint Report to the 
President of 2 October, to cite again the caveat which had been expressed 
as follows. • 


The political situation in South Viet Nam remains 
deeply serious. The United States has made clear 
its continuing opposition to any repressive actions 
in South Viet Ham. While such actions have not yet 
significantly affected the military effort, they 
could do so in the future. 12/ 
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In further amplification of this point the Secretary almost claimed, 


in effect, to have foreseen and to have forecast the degradation of 
capability that it was then clear (in January 3.95-:) had occurred 
and .had, in fact continued ever since November. These were his 
words, 


We didn’t say—but I think you could have predicted 
that what we had in mind was — that (l) either Diem 
would continue his repressive measures and remain in 
power, in which case he would continue to lose public 
support and, since that is the foundation of successful 
counter guerilla operations, the military operations 
would be adversely affected, or ( 2 ) alternatively he 
would continue his repressive measures and build so 
much resistance that he would be thrown out, then a 
coup would take place, and during the period of 
reorganization following...there would be instability 
and uncertainty and military operations would be 
adversely affected. 13 / 


Ko fully persuasive explanation has been discovered of the 
apparent discrepancy between this foresight concerning the possible 
ill affects of 'rclictical instability and the generally optimistic 

prognosis and the program based upon that optimism. The Secretary had 
had no enthusiasm for the coup. Possibly he adjusted, though reluc¬ 
tantly, to the idea and decided that the political difficulties would 
either be overcome by means he did not feel it was his duty to explore, 
or would not be serious or lasting enough to be critical. However, 
all of the thinking then in vogue about counterinsurgency insisted, 
that favorable political circumstances were essential to success. 
Therefore, unless it was assumed that favorable political circumstances 
could be brought about, the counterinsurgency effort .was bound to fail. 
So long as the adverse case was not proved one had to assume ultimately 
favorable political conditions because it was unthinkable to stop 
trying. 


Even before IISAM 273 was adopted, evidence began to accumulate 
that the optimistic assumptions underlying it were suspect. First, 
there was unmistakable and accumulating evidence that, in the period 
immediately after the coup, the situation had deteriorated in many 
places as a direct result of the coup. Then came increasing expres¬ 
sion. of a judgment that this deterioration was not merely an 
immediate and short lived phenomenon, but something, rather, that 
continued well after the worst administrative confusions immediately 
after the coup had been reduced. Finally, the impression, developed 

in many quarters, and eventually spread to all, that before the coup, 
the situation had been much more adverse than we had recognized 
officially at the time. Before the end of December, we decided to 
institute a system of covert checks' on the accuracy pf our basic 
intelligence — a large part of which came from Vietnamese sources. 
(There was. suspicion that the in' crests of these officials was often 
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served by reporting -to us or to their superiors within the 


■.j; what 


we or the GYIi high. oiircisls ve.*vLcd to hear.) As December end. 

January c-'jd ± eoruaxy passed, xhe situation resorts trended consist¬ 
ently downward, the accumulating evidence seemed to indicate quite 
•clearly that appreciation of setbacks and of adverse developments 
vas regularly belated. The result was that progress tended commonly 
to be premised upon a more optimistic appraisal of the situation than 
was valid for the tins when they were adopted, whether or not they 
were valid for an earlier period. 

Judgments of the trend of events in Vietnam and of the progress 
of our program had long been a subject of controversy, both public 
and with the councils of government. That there had been an under¬ 
current of pessimism concerning the situation in Vietnam was no 
secret to the responsible officials who visited Vietnam in September 
and who reported to the President on 2 October, or to the larger 
group that convened at CUTCPAC HQ on 20 November.- Most of the quali¬ 
fications in their minds related to imponderables of the political 
situation, which it was always hoped and assumed would be successfully 
resolved. The focus of the disagreement had generally been the 
policies of Diem and Hhu especially with respect to the Buddhists. 

Daring the summer of 1 So 3, disagreement over the state of affairs in 
Vietnam had not only been aired in closed official councils, but had 
flared into open controversy in the public press in a manner that 
seemed to many to be detrimental to the U.S~ It was possible to get 
directly cent lie ting views from the experts. One of the better knc;m 
illustrations. ox chis bewildering diversity of opinions among those 
with some claim to know is the instance recounted by both Schlesinger 
Hilsr-an ox tne reports to President Kennedy on 10 September 1033 
by General Vic cor. Krulak and Mr. Joseph A. Mendenhall upon their return 
from their special mission to Vietnam. General Krulak was a specialist 
in councerinsur^ency ano. Mr, Mendennall had, not long before, connleted 
a tour of duty in Saigon as Deputy Chief of Mission under Ambassador 
Durbrov. After hearing them both out (with Krulak painting the rosy 
picture and Mendenhall the gloomy one), the President, in the words of • 
the Kilsman account, "looked quizzically from one to the other. You 
two did visit the same country, didn’t you?*' 1 k/ 

Much of the disagreement concerning the progress of the anti-Viet 
Cong effort during the middle of 1963 was related intimately to issues 
posed by the Budahxst revolt. Where there was pessimism or scepticism 
about the progress of the war in general or the success of the pacifica¬ 
tion program, the atcicu.de was generally associated with the judgment 
that Diem and IJliu were not administering affairs right and were alienating 
rather than winning the support of the masses of South Vietnamese people. 
Aside from Diem and I!hu and tne Buddhist revolt, the major center of 
controversy was the situation in the Delta. The fact that USAM 273 
called for priority effort in the Delta reflected official recognition 
that the situation in the Delta demanded it. The ground work for this 
was laid during the McKamara-Taylor visit, but recognition of the serious 
problem there had come slowly and not without controversy. 
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A public controversy on the subject vns touched off by an 
article filed in Saigon on ] 5 August 1?S3 by "David Halberstam of 
the He - ;? Y ork Time s. The K&l'ocrstbm article said that the RVLT 
military situation in the Delta had deteriorated seriously over the 
‘past year, and was getting increasingly verse. The VC had been 
increasing greatly in number, were in possession of more and better 
arms and had larger stores of them, and their boldness to operate 
in large units — up to 600 or even 1,000 men — had become marked. 

The VC veapon losses vere dovn, and the GVIT veapon losses were up. 

U.S. military- men and civilian officials in the field, according 
to this article, were reported to be very apprehensive of the effect 
of all this upon the Strategic Hamlet Program, and the whole future 
of GV1J c -trcl in the Del.ta was in doubt. But, it was hinted strongly, 
higher echelon authorities were unwilling to perceive the dangers. 

"Some long-time observers are comparing official American optimism 
about the Delta to the French optimism th?.t- preceded France’s route 
from Indochina in 195^. They warn of "high-level self-deception." 

The official refutation of the Halberstam article, prepared 
for the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
by SACSA, categorically denied everything. Based upon what it termed 
"the most reliable and accurate data available from both classified 
and unclassified sources" the analysis shoved, in the language of 
its summary, that "the military situation is improving throughout 
the Republic of Vietnam, not as rapidly in the Mekong Delta as in 
the Eorth, but improving markedly none the less. The picture is 
precisely the opposite of the one painted by Mr. Halberstam." 15/ In the 
bodyof the refutation, 13 of the principle charges in the Halberstam 
article were analyzed, one-by-one, and battered by an array of 
percentages, statistics presented both tabularly and in graphs, aid 
all of the numbers vere very impressive and persuasive if taken at 
face value. They shewed, for instance, that the VC armed attacks and 
VC initiated incidents (not armed), in mid-summer 1963 were below the 
1962 average, that the average net weekly loss of GVi! weapons to the 
VC had fallen from 62 in I9S1 to 12 in 1962 to only 6 of I963, and 
that the rate of both company-sized and battalion-sized W attacks 
had fallen markedly, in 1963 from the l$?o2 level. 

Generalizations about how the different groups, agencies, and 
echelons sided on the issue of the Vietnam situation tend to over¬ 
simplify because however they are made, there are exceptions. Most 
of the senior officers in-field in the direct line of operational 
responsibility tended to accept the more optimistic interpretation. 
Examples in this category would include CII’CPAC (Admiral Felt), 

CCMJSI-iACV (General Harkins), Ambassador Molting (who was soon to be 
replaced, however, by Ambassador Lodge, who tended to be less 
optimistic), and CIA Station Chief Richardson. Molting and Richardson 
had been charged to develop a close and friendly relationship with 
Diem, and this involved necessarily a special sort of sympathy for 
his outlook-. The lives of most senior officers charged with operating * 
responsibility have been pointed to giving leadership in situations 
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of stress. This leadership includes Settler an example of high morale, 
by their own conduct, to er.oourrgc enthusiast :'c esprit do boros en~.ov.ri 
subordinates, and tc project an unfailing image of confidence to the 
outside world. Such man are likely to find it almost impossible to 
.recognize and to acknowledge existence of a situation seriously adverse 
to their assigned mission. It is contrary to their lifetime training 
never to be daunted. This characteristic makes them good leaders for 
difficult missions but it does not especial?.; 1- qualify them for render¬ 
ing dispassionate Judgements of the feasibility of missions or of the 
progress they are making. Admiral Felt and General Harkins in the field, 
and General Krulak in Washington, appear to have been more the gang ho 
type of leaders of men in combat situations than the cautious reflective 
weighers r complex circumstances and feasibilities, including political 
complications. 


Officials and agencies in Washington who depended directly or pri¬ 
marily upon these officers for an understanding of the situation tended, 
very naturally, to put their greatest faith in the Judgement of those 
in the field who were administratively responsible and who had access 
to the most comprehensive official reports and data. If there were 
. disadvantages in the position of these people, a major one was that 
most of their information ’..’as supplied by GY.; officials, who often had 
a vested interest in making things look good. Moreover, the U.S. offi¬ 
cials in positions of operational responsibility had a professional 
commitment to programs which, often, they had had a hand in establish¬ 
ing. This normally inhibited them from giving the worst interpretation 
to. evidence that was incomplete, ambiguous or inconclusive — and most evi 
dence was one or more of these. Moreover, the public relations aspects 
of most positions of operating responsibility make it seem necessary to 
put a good face on things as a part cf that operating responsibility. The 
morale of the organization seems to demand it. Final]y, the intelligence 
provided on an official basis generally followed formats devised for 
uniform formal compilation and standard statistical treatment. A 13 . along 
the line, lover echelons were Judged, rewarded or penalized by higher eche 
Ions in terms of the progress revealed by the reports they turned in. 

This practice encouraged and facilitated feeding unjustifiably optimistic 
data into the reporting machinery. 


The darker view was easier for those who lacked career commitment 
to the success of the programs in the form in which they had been 
adopted. - The more pessimistic interpretations were generally based, 
also, upon sources of information which were intimate, personal, out- 
of-channels, and with non-official personages. They were particular¬ 
istic rather than • comprehensive, intimate and intuitive rather than 
formal, impressionistic rather than statistical. 


Moreover, some of the principal Cassandras were newsmen whose 
stories, whether correct or incorrect, made the front page and some¬ 
times even the headlines. This suggested a vested interest in what 
for one reason or another was sensational. - Other Cassandras were 
military advisors of Junior grades, or lesser USQM officers especially 
those in the provinces, whose views were easy to discount by senior 
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officials because, however familiar the junior officers might la with 
local acts cr particular details, they generally Inched knowledge 
of the overall picture. 


There was unquestionable ambivalence in U.S. official attitudes 
concerning progress and prospects. Despite the repeatedly expressed 
qualifications concerning the potentially grave affect of the political 
instability in Vietnam, the programming anu policy formulation, as 
already noted, was without qualification based on optimistic assumptions 
In an over-view of the Vietnam War (1960-1963) prepared by SACSA and 
delivered to the Secretary shortly after his return from South Vietnam, 
the miss'--n's assessment of military progress was summarized in these 
terns: 


The evidences of overall military progress were so 

unmistakably clear that the mission, acknowledging 

the implications and uncertainties of the cower crisis 
. *■ — 

underway in Vietnam, concluded that the GVIJ military' 

*— effort had achieved a momentum of progress which held 
further promise of ultimate victory over the Viet Cong; 
further, that victory was possible within reasonable 
limits of time and investment of U.S. resources. 16 / 

The high priority of the Delta problem was recognized, in this seme 
over-view, with the statement that "the mission was impressed with 
the evidence that the decisive conflict of the war was approaching 
in the Mekong Delta." The major difficulty there was identified 
somewhat euphemistically as due to the fact that "the mission found- 
evidences that the Government of Vietnam had overextended its hamlet 
construction program in these southern provinces." 17 / 


Not long before this, however, Michael Forrestal in the White 
House had sent to Secretary McNamara a copy of a Second Informal 
Appreciation of the Status of the Strategi c Hajnlet Program dated 
1 September 1963, and prepared by USOi-I Regional Affairs officers. 
This Ap preciation gave province by province summaries that were 
far from encouraging concerning the Delta. In addition to Long An 
and Dinh Tuong provinces which were-the worst, it was said of ICien 
Jjjttortg that 


the program continues to be slow.,.few hamlets 
are completed and a fraction of planned militia 
trained...the one bright spot...remains the Pri 
Phap area, which is, however, vulnerable mili¬ 
tarily should the VC decide to concentrate their 
efforts against it. The Chief of Province...we 
feel is totally unqualified. V lrk Binh , although 
the hamlet program continued to increase in 
numbers...the security situation deteriorated in 
July and August. The removal of a recently intro¬ 
duced RVIf battalion damaged the effort, and a 
change in leadership dislocated projects underway.-.. 
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Ifni Long has been severely threatened in August, 
the route to Vinh Long ±s again lrseeYre...else- '• 
where the hamlet program appears to be over¬ 
extended and with insufficient troop support is 
under serious threat in former VC strongholds. 
Security in southernmost Long 'loan District, the 
province VC haven, continues to be very poor... 
Major Thao, an extremely competent leader,.. .ms 
replaced in late July... 


Vinh Long: Although most signs indicate progress... 
evaluation of Vinh Long remains largely an evalua- 
t on of Lt. Col. Phuoc, Chief of Province.. .whose 
idea had previously led him to construct through 
corvee labor kilometer after kilometer of useless 
vails, and whose insensitivity to the population 
had led to considerable popular antipathy. An 
apparent change of attitude has taken place... and 
Phuoc now says that the strategic hamlet is a state 


of mind rather than a fortification. Phuoc’s sin¬ 
cerity and commitment to the program are still prob¬ 
lematical, however, as is public acceptance of him 
and of the program...some pessimists feel that this 
r.ay well prove...the most difficult province in the 


Delta to pacify. 


Chuong Thien t The Communists still control most of 
the people and land in Chuong Thien../the7 new 
province chief...has been evasive and~ha's shown no 
desire really to cooperate...the large relocation 
effort...risks loss of the province to the VC 
because the people involved have been alienated. 


Ba Xuyen : Shortcoming in the implementation of 
the hamlet program, as well as a lack of confi¬ 
dence in the province chief...led to the recall in 
late August of the USOM provincial representative 
and possible unofficial suspension of USOM...in an 
effort to build statistics, the province had con¬ 
structed a number of vulnerable and non-viable 
hamlets. There has been a forced wholesale reloca¬ 
tion, insufficiently justified, poorly financed... 
numerous occurrences have convinced us that there 
is venality... and lack of good faith. A new province 
chief (not presently in prospect) might permit prog¬ 
ress in this rich and important area...a major effort 
to gain popular support for government is needed in 
this as in many other Delta provinces. 

An Xuyen: The province remains under VC control with 
the exception of a handful of widely separated govern¬ 
ment strong points... An Xuyen, comprising much of. • 
the enemy * s main Delta power center, is a primary 
source of men, money and supplies for the Communists, 
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The strategic harlot program h"- not succeed-:'d, Under 
present ecr.ditioun, given the scarcity of GVH forces 
and deeply entrenched Viet Con* shadow gpveriSsont, 
it can not be expected -to... }£/ ' 

■fc 

Whether or not the full seriousness of the situation in the 
‘Delta was appreciated at the time of the MoHraaara-Taylor mission in 
Septerher 1963 , it is entirely clear that the Delta was recognized 
as a high priority problem. Die recommendations set forth in their 
joint Report to the President of 2 October called for "the training 
and arming of hamlet- militia at an accelerated rate, especially in 
the Delta" and for "a consolidation of the Strategic Hamlet Program, 
especially in the Delta, and action to insure that in the future stra 
hamlets are not built until they can be..;protected and until civic 
action p; -grams can be introduced." And iff the appraisal of overall 
progress, the judgments were rendered that 

The Delta remains the toughest area of all, and 
now requires top priority in both GVH and U.S. 
efforts. Approximately 40 percent of the people 


cegic 


Viet Cong strength —over one-third of the "hard¬ 
core" are found there; and the maritime nature of 
the terrain renders it much the most difficult 
region to pacify. 19/ 

Daring the Honolulu meeting of 20 November "hen Gen. Harkins 
presented a summary of the situation in 13 critical provinces, 7 
were in the Delta. Secretary KcHsmara in a detailed discussion on 
that occasion of the situation on these provinces suggested that 
there were three things to be done in the Delta: (l) to get the 
Chieu Koi program moving; (2) to get the fertilizer program going 
in order to increase the output of rice, and (3) most important, to 
improve the security of strategic hamlets by arming and training ; 
increasing the numbers of the militia. It is recorded that at tills' 
point General Taylor made a suggestion that perhaps we needed joint 
U.S.-Vietnamese province teams to attach problems at the province 
level because the problems were in fact different in each province. 
This latter seems -worth noting in view of the emphasis that was to 
be placed, some months later, upon getting more Americans into a 
supervisory or advisory capacity in the provincial areas. 

* 

When General Harkins presented his review of the military situa¬ 
tion at this meeting, he indicated that weapon losses were quite high, 
particularly in .Ilovember when the government forces lost nearly 3 
veapons to every one captured from the 7C. The losses were incurred 
largely by the Civil Guard, the Self-Defense Corps and the hamlet 
militia. It was also indicated at the meeting that the greatest 
single difficulty of a pacification program was in the problem of 
security in the hamlets. Nevertheless, the explanation that the 
difficulties of November resulted solely from the coup and (would 
therefore not continue) made it seen unnecessary to change the 
assumptions that over-all progress in the counter-insurgency effort 
justified programming a phase-out of the major portion cf the U.S. 
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contribution. The assumptions rtre retained that: (l) the Communist 
insurgency would be brought under control in the northern- two-thirds 
of the country ty the end of calendar year ’ 64 , the phase dove of the 
KVTAT could be started at the beginning of cslender year 1965 (instead 
■ ‘of*the previous estimate of calendar year '66); and this resulted in 
a reduction from previous estimates of funding for the EVilAF (exclud¬ 
ing para-military and police) as follows: (in millions of dollars) 

• . 


Fiscal year ’65 
Fiscal year ’66 
Fiscal year '67 
'Fiscal year '68 
Fiscal year '69 

While those from Washington who v 
Honolulu, and Ambassador Lodge, were n 
Kennedy was assassinated. The follow!: 
randum was prepared to guide the nev P 
Ambassador Lodge. The main points of * 
for teamwork i/ithin this U.S. mission. 


225.2 - 213.3 

225.5 - 197-4 

143.5 - 131.2 
122.7 - 119.7 

121.9 - II9.5 20/ 

ere attending the conference at 
turning to Washington, President 
g day, on 23 November, a memo- 
•esident for his meeting with 
his guidance stressed the need 


It is absolutely vital that the whole of the country 
team, and particularly Ambassador Lodge_ and General 
Harkins, work in close harmony and with f ull con¬ 
sultation, baek-and-forth. There must be no back¬ 
biting or sniping at low levels such as may have 
contributed to recent news stories about General 
Harkins being out of favor with the new regime... 21/ 

3» First Auctions' on KSAII 273 and First Misgivings 


In response to the call for priority of effort to turn the tide 
in the Delta, an additional ARVxT division was shifted to the Delta, 
and directives were issued to CCI rjSilACV to effect an increase' in 
military tempo there, especially to improve tactics, to main t ain 
full strength in combat elements, in arming and training hamlet 
militia. Along with this, he was to consolidate strategic hamlet 
programs to bring the pace of construction to a level consistent 
with GVU capabilities both to provide essential protection and to 
introduce civic action programs. AID actions to increase production 
in'the Delta were also initiated and accelerated - fertilizer, 
pesticides, rice seed, the hamlet school program and hamlet medics, 
generators and radio sets, etc. USOM had, further, conveyed to the 
GVH its assurance that, subject to Congressional appropriations, the 
U.S. fully intended to maintain the level of aid previously given to 
the Diem Government. 22/ 

Scarcely more than a week after the formalization of NSAM 273 
on 26 November 1963, the adverse trend of events that previously had 
been only rumored or feared moved much closer to being acknowledged 
to be an unmistakable and inescapable reality. On 7 December (Saigon- 
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time), Avbf.ssaScr Ledge for.r?.rc*cd a report of UPCM provincial repro 
sentative Young on the situation in Long An province- as of 6 Decemb 
Part of that retort vras as folic.:?: 




(l) The only progress rase in Long An province dur¬ 
ing the month of November, 1963 has been by the 
Communist Viet Cong. The past thirty days have 
produced a day-by-dsy.eliminatior of US/Vietnamese 
sponsored strategic hamlets and the narked increase 
in Viet Cong influence, military operations, 
physical control of the countryside and Communist 
controlled combat hamlets. 


(2) At the end of September, I9S3 province officials 
stated that 219 strategic hamlets were completed 
and met the 6 criteria. Effective 30 November 1963 
this figure has been reduced to about 45 on the 
best estimates of MAA6, U30U and new province 
chief. Major Dao. Twenty-seven hamlets were 
attacked in IJovcmber compared with a figure of 77 
for June. This would aorear to be an improvement. 
However, the explanation is a simple one: so many 
strategic hamlets have been rendered ineffective 
by the Viet Cong that only -27 were worth attacking 
this month... 


<*) The reason for this unhappy situation is the failure 
of the government of Vietnam to support and protect 
the hamlets. The concent of the strategic hamlet 
called for a self-defense corps capable of holding 
off enemy attack for a brief period until regular 
forces (AKV1T, Civil Guard, or SBC) could come to 
the rescue. In hamlet after hamlet this assist¬ 
ance never came, or in most cases, arrived the fol¬ 
lowing morning during daylight hours... 

m 

(5) Two explanations are presented for the lack of assist 
ance: (a) there are not sufficient troops to protect 
key installations and district headquarters and at 
the seme time go to the assistance of the hamlet, (b) 
Both official orders and policy prohibit the movement 
of troops after dark to go to the assistance of 
hemlets or isolated military posts... 

r 

• « 

(9) The strategic hamlet program in this province can be 
made workable and very effective against the Viet 
Cong. But help must coma immediately in the form of 
additional troops and new concepts of operation, not 
in the same reheated French tactics of 1954, beefed 
up with more helicopters and tanks. The hamlets must 
' be defended if this province is not to fall under 
complete control of the Viet Cong in the next few . 

rmonths...J 
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(11) Se e also General Don's statement to me on Long Aa, 
notably Ms statement that totally useless ar.-l 
inroractical hamlets wore built with forced labor 
so that grafters would receive the money allocated 
to strategic hamlets... 


(12) I am asking KACV and U50M to find out how the above 
and the scandalous conditions described by General 
Don escaped inspection. 23/ 


TMs report on Long An province reached Washington about the same 
’ time that a Cabinet level meeting at the Department of State was being 
held to review the situation in Vietnam and discuss possible further 
actions. A briefing on the situation was presented, on behalf of the 
Defense Department and the Secretary, by General Kralak. General 
Krulak's briefing included the following conclusions: 


a. The new GVII shows a desire to respond to U.S. 
advice and improve its military effectiveness and 
has the capability to do so. Its plans are basically 
sound but it is in a state of organizational turmoil 
which cannot fail to affect its capabilities ad¬ 
versely for the short term. 


b. The VC are making an intensive although loosely 
coordinated effort to increase their hold on the 
countryside while the new government is shaking down. 

c. The VC have exhibited a powerful military capa¬ 
bility for at least a brief period of intensified 
operations and their skill at least in counter air¬ 
borne operations is Improving. 


d. There is ground for concern that infiltration 
of materiel support has increased in the Delta 
area but there is little hard proof. This is a prime 
intelligence deficiency since it affects not only 
the military tactics but cur overall Southeast Asia 
strategy. ±±t 


The prevailing view at this time seems to have been more apprehensive 
than Gen. Krulak's briefing would suggest. It was immediately decided 
that the Secretary should have another look at the situation by return¬ 
ing from the Dec'ember IIAfO meeting via Saigon. 


« 

The Backup Book for the Secretary of Defense’s Saigon trip of 18-20 
December contains indications of the major questions that he proposed 
to look into during his brief projected visit to Vietnam. The Young 
Report on Long An Province as of 6 December had evidently made a strong 
impression, and it seems the Secretary was especially anxious to safeguard 
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against being ini sleci in the future about the .status of progress. Kith 
respect to the Strategic Jurist Program ‘generally, it is evident that 
there was apprehension concerning the' questionable statistics that had 
.been used in the Diem regime's portrayal of the program. It was hoped 
that it would be possible to identify the requirements for a program 
of on-going current assessments of the program as quickly as possible. 
There was also an intention to publish an appropriate set of new 
guidelines for the coordination of construction, civic action and mili¬ 
tary programs, and, perhaps r.ore important, to accomplish the consoli¬ 
dation and correction of hamlet programs in the shortest possible time. 
Five problem areas with respect to the strategic hamlet program were 
identified prior to the trip, these were: 


a. What progress is being achieved by the surveys 
and when will the reports be available? 

b. What specific actions were then underway to 
coordinate the companion military, political and 
social programs? 

c. When would the new guidelines be published? 


d. What action was underway to indoctrinate the 
newly assigned province officials to enable then to 
pursue the program effectively? 


e. Was it plain that one big problem, would be to 
insure that the province and district officials 
understood and executed vigorously their revised 
programs? Kad any thought been given to adding an 
additional advisor or two, in the critical prov¬ 
inces, to work at the district level and to insure 
that the officials actually drove programs forward. 25/ 


A point to be noted in these is the growing idea of placing an 
increasing number of advisors at the province and district level. 


The Secretary made certain decisions of an immediate nature con- 
ceming programs in Vietnam while he was still in Saigon; and imme¬ 
diately upon his return he made his report to the President in which he 
described the situation as he had found it, and made further recommenda¬ 
tions that he had evidently not felt empowered tcsiact without Presiden¬ 
tial approval. 

Among the actions agreed upon during the visit to Saigon on 19-20 
December were the following: 

1. The GV1! should be pressed to increase troop 
density in six provinces in III Corps by about 100$ 

(ten infantry and three engineering batallions), in 



accordance with plans 85 scussod at a meeting with 
CCMJS5ACV and the Ambassador. 


2. Revise the pacification plans for critical 
provinces to insure that they reflect scheduling 
and programing "based cn a realistic appraisal of 
the actual status cf the hamlets, the SBC and Civil 
Cfuard and ARVil as veil as the rehabilitation mat.e- 
riaxs available." 


3. Increase U.S. military advisory strength in the 
thirteen critical provinces (agreed to be critical at 
Honolulu) in accordance with a table submitted by 
COMUSMACV. 

4. Reinforce USOM representation in thirteen critical 
provinces starting with Long An in accordance with a 
proposal from USOI-i Saigon. 


5. Provide unifeims for the SDC with priority on the 
Delta area. 

6. Press the GVII for a clear statement, in form of 
orders to province chiefs, for continuance and reshaping 
of the hamlet program. 

7. Press the GVi-T to provide fcr a Joint General Staff 
(JCS) chief, and for a III Corps commander with no other 
responsibilities. 

8. Continue to stress to the GVII the need for forceful 
central leadership and effective and visible popular 
leadership. 26/ 


The Secretary’s report for the President dated 21 December ’63 was 
gloomy and expressed fear that the situation had been deteriorating 
long before any deterioration had been suspected (officially). The 
report began by saying that the situation was "very disturbing," and 
that Tinless current trends were reversed within tiro or three months 
they would "lead to neutralisation at best and more likely to a Commu¬ 
nist-controlled state." The new government of Big Kinh was identified 
as the greatest source of concern because it seemed indecisive and 
drifting. There seemed to be a clear lack of administrative talent and 
of political experience, k’hile on the other hand generals who should 
have been directing military affairs were preoccupied with political ■ 
matters /i.e., voriri ng to assure or to increase their political 
power vithin the Ri-IC/. 


A second major weakness seemed to the Secretary to be the Country 
Team.. He felt that it lacked leadership and had been "poorly informed" 
and was 'hot working according to a common plan." He had found as an 
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example of confusion conflicts betvean USOM and military recommenda¬ 
tions, in cases of recommendations to the government of Vietnam and 
Washington concerning the sine cf the .military budget. "Above all, 
lodge has virtually no official contact with Earhins." The Ambassador, 
•the Secretary- felt, simply could not conduct a coordinated administra¬ 
tion— not because he did not wish to, but because he had "operated as 
a loner all his life and cannot readily change now." Concerning enemy 
progress, the report said 

Viet Cong progress has been great during the 
period since the coup, with my best guess being 
that the situation has in fact been deteriorat ¬ 
ing in the countryside since July to a far 
greater enter l' than we realised because of undue 
dependence on distorted Vietnamese reporting . 

The Viet Cong now control very high proportions 
of the people in certain hey provinces, particu¬ 
larly those directly South and West of Saigon. £7/ 

/emphasis supplied/ 

As remedial measures he recommended that the government of Vietnam 
be required to reallocate its military forces so that its effective 
strength in these hey provinces would be essentially doubled. There 
would also have to be major increases in both the U.S. military staff 
and the USOM staff, to the toint where the numbers of Americans assirned 
in the field would give the U.S. a re liable independent U.S. appraisal 
of the status of operations. (This was a clear enough indication of the 
Secretary's unhappiness with past reporting.) Third, he stated that a 
"realistic pacification plan" -would have to be prepared. Specifically, 
they should allocate adequate tire to make the remaining government con¬ 
trolled areas secure, and only then work from them into contiguous 
surrounding areas. 


The Secretary stressed that the situation was worst in the Delta and 
surrounding the capitol, and that in the Worth things were better, and 
that General Harkins remained hopeful that the latter areas could be ma de 
reasonably secure late in the year. The report expressed considerable 
concern over the increasing infiltration of men and equipment from: Perth 
Vietnam. Various proposals to counter this infiltration had been dis¬ 
cussed in Saigon, but the Secretary was not yet convinced that there 
were means that were politically acceptable and militarily feasible of 
stopping that infiltration. 


Minh had strongly opposed any ideas of possible neutralization of 
Vietnam. (This was taken to dispose of proposals suggested by Senator 
Mansfield, President DeGaulle, the ilew York Times, columnist Walter 
Lippman and others). 

i 

Concerning a possible escalation of U.S. effort, the Secretary 
indicated that he had directed supply of a modest increase in artillery, 
but, "US resources and personnel cannot usef ully be substantially 
increased." 
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In concluding, the Secretary' said that his appraisal might be 
overly pessimistic, and that. lodge, Kargins and Minh, while agreeing 
on specific points, seemed to feel that January might bring a signifi¬ 
cant improvement. 


Following his report to the President, the Secretary made the 
following remarks to the press, at the White House: 

...We have just completed our report to the Presi¬ 
dent... We observed the results of the very substantial 
increase in VC activity, an increase which began 
shortly after the new government was formed, and has 
< xtended over a period of several weeks. 

During this time, the Viet Cong have attacked and 
attacked successfully, a substantial, number of the 
strategic hamlets. The rate of that VC-activity, how¬ 
ever, has substantially dropped within the past week 
to ten days. 


This rapid expansion- of activity, I think, could have 
been expected. It was obviously intended to take 
advantage of the period of organization^ in the new 
government.. .We received in great detail the plans of 
the South Vietnamese and the plans of our military 
advisors for operations during l^Ck. We have every 
reason to believe they will be successful. We ar 
determined that they shall be, 23/ 




4 . Efforts To Improve Intelligence On Progress Of Th 




The Secretary had made evident in his memo of 21 December to the 
President that he had become seriously disturbed at the failure cf the 
reporting system in Vietnam to alert him promptly to the deterioration 
of the situation there. CIA Director McCone had accompanied him on the 
trip to Saigon and, immediately upon his return, Mr. McCone initiated 
efforts to Improve the reporting system. On 23 December he wrote the 
Secretary: 


...information furnished to us from MACV and the 
Embassy concerning the current Viet Cong activities 
in a number of provinces and the relative position 
of the SVH Government versus the Viet Cong forces 
was incorrect, due to the fact that the field offi¬ 
cers of the MAAG and USOM had teen grossly misin¬ 
formed by the province and district chiefs. It was 
reported to us, and I believe correctly, that the 
province and district chiefs felt obliged to ’create 
statistics’ which would meet, the approbation of the 
Central.Government. 
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anything resembling su IC- inquiry might. have“brought about morale prob- 
. lemn that it vas veil to avoid. The reverse cf the coin was that 
formalized coordination of intelligence stood the chance of stifling 
■or- concealing minority dissent. It vas indeed the basic mission of the 
group to set up checks. But in the extent to vhich this system of 
checks vere to be coordinated with the system as a whole, it risked 
losing some part of its independence of the accepted view. And it had 
been the accepted view that had been proved vrcr.> 


*o 
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By the time full agreement vas reached pn the terms of reference 
for the team, the team vas already in Saigon. A month later it submit¬ 
ted a re^ rt evaluating the situation in Viet - Kara at about the same 
tune that the CAS station chiefs submitted tve other evaluations vhich 
were apparently for a time mistakenly attributed to the TDY team. These 
evaluations caused enough uneasiness within the country team to indicate 
that interpretation of intelligence and situation appraisals r-r.ained 
the toucher matter that the Secretary had foreseen. The "Initial Report 
of CAS Group Findings in Svll," dated 10 Febraa.ry 1964 began by acknow¬ 
ledging that the group activities had been temporarily disrupted by the 
Khanh Coup of 30 January (vhich will be described later), and did not 
attempt to report cn ' ’ 

i' '* ix vac necessary xo learn the pattern ar.i 

nature ci‘ the reporting system then in use, both American and Vietnamese. 

The first appraisals, therefore, were expressly based solely or. a new 
look at what the existing system, reported. The first impression of the 
group vas that for the most part the Vietnamese had been reporting 
honestly to their American counterparts since the 1 Kovember coup and 
that if current reporting vas indeed biased it vas biased against the 
Diem regime. 

4 

The first general impression of the situation, expressly subject to 
further inquiry, vas that "the momentum of the strategic hamlet program 
has slowed practically to a halt." More specific evaluations, vhich 
focused, on local situations north'and east of Saigon and took up most of this 
initial report, were more pessimistic than the "general impression." 

Within Binh Long Province, security had deteriorated rapidly during 
January and the VC nov controlled route 13. Well planned ana viciously * 
executed VC attacks cn haulers had caused vide fear, and produced doubt 
among the populace that the GVII could protect them. The former province 
chief and deputy chief for military operations had been replaced just 
two days before the Khanh coup. The response to the Khanh coup had been 
one of disgust. Phuoc Thank Province, according to the province chief, 
was 8o$ controlled by the VC. The VC controlled the roads, making GVIi 
travel impossible without large armed escorts. The VC were moving 
freely in battalion size units with heavy weapons throughout the prov¬ 
ince. C02FJSMA.CV had reported that the one to one GVIi /VC ratio - in the 
province was misleading because many of the GVII units were tied down 
in static uositions whereas the VC were mobile. 
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Wien the Special CAS group turns S’ in its final appraisal on l8 
February, Gen. Harkins was asked'by the CGCS to corrment. "Gen. Harkins 
offered, 3 days later, a paragraph by .paragraph commentary, much of 
which agreed with the CAS group findings. There. were a few minor 
points of fact that were in disagreement. Where General Enrkins 
pointedly disagreed, was in the matter of interpretation and emphasis 
and where both the CAS group and Gen. Harkins agreed that past per¬ 
formance had not been good, Gen. Harkins tended to emphasize the hope, 
as the CAS group did not, that under Klianh the situation would perhaps 
improve. Beyond this, Gen. Harkins was, in general, somewhat disturbed 
that the CAS group might be exceeding its terms of reference by report¬ 
ing unila j rally, and misleading the national decision process by for¬ 
warding information not coordinated and cleared with other elements of 
the U.S. reporting mechanism in Vietnam. Perhaps most significant of all, 
at the very beginning of his comments he offered an observation that, 
internationally or otherwise, raised very basic issues of the nature, 
function, and limitations of the intelligence and estimation process. 


Except for the spectacular and eye catching 
lead sentence /"Tide of insurgency, in all four 
corps areas appears to be going against GNlVjJ, I 
have no quarrel with most of the statements con¬ 
tained in the CAS Survey Team appraisal- Where 
the statements are clean-c ut, the supporting infor¬ 
mation was usually provided by my field personnel 
and' reflected in reports already sent to Washington 
by this headquarters. Where the statements are 
sweeping, they are based on opinion or an unfortu ¬ 
nate penchant for generalizi n g from the specific . 

My detailed comments follow and are geared to the 
specific paragraphs of the CAS message. 3 \J /emphasis 
supplied./ 


If-we examine this statement with particular reference to the words 
and phrases underlined, the large, epistemological problem of the junc¬ 
tion of intelligence and national decision-mailing is pointedly indicated. 

By "clean-cut,” Gen. Harkins undoubtedly referred to phenomena that were 
concrete, highly specific and narrowly factual. These were the sort of 
phenomena about which there could seldom or never he any serious dispute. 

By "sweeping" statements, and by "unfortunate penchant for generalizing 
from the specific," he was referring to the mental process of bridging 
the gap from the small concrete detail— which.was seldom or never by it¬ 
self a basis for large decision— to the interpretation of that detail— 
to th- judgment of the significance of that detail. ' Only upon the basis 
of interpretations, (judgments) of the .importance, meaning and relevance of 
things could policy decisions be made. And that judgment or interpretation 
was seldom or never inescapably inherent in the measurable, sharply defin¬ 
able, completely unarguable concrete detail. It might he derived from or 
directly reflect such data, but its form would be determined equally, or 



even core, from the perspective in "hioh it was viewed. And this per¬ 
spective v.'as comprised of the whole context of incompletely described, 
not fully identified values, and imperfectly defined priorities, that 
determined the weight and place given to that factual detail in the 
mysterious calculus of the decision-maher. If this were not the case, 
any bright college boy given the same set of "facts" would inevitably 
derive from them the seme judgments of what national policy should be, • 

as the canniest, most generally knowledgable and experienced veteran. 

* 

5. The Unrealized January Upturn and the. Khanh Coup 

% 

There was hope that as January 1964 wore on the situation would 
take a tu::.. for the better. But, as the CAS reports cited in the fore¬ 
going section suggest, things did not get better. The hope was that 
the i-inh regime would find itself, but before it did the Khanh coup 
of 30 January came as another blow to progress in the operating 
program and as a disillusioning surprise to the hopes for the stable 
pol itical situation generally agreed to be the prerequisite to ultimate 
success. 


Despite the unfavorable news — which was beginning to excite the 
first serious proposals within the JC5 for carrying the war to the 
north by expanded clandestine operations arid finally by overt bombing - 
the Secretary managed to maintain the earlier philosophy that the U.S. 
involvement would remain limited and that in fact the counterinsurgency 
effort could not really attain its goals unless the U.S. role continued 
to be limited and the South Vietnamese did the main job themselves. 

Just before the Khanh coup, in testimony on 27 and 29 January 
before the House Armed Services Committee, the Secretary encountered 
some sharply probing questions on the continuing costs of the war. 

The questions centered on the inconclusiveness of the efforts to date 
and upon the apparent discrepancies between autumnal optimism and 
the winter discouragements, and between official optimism and the 
pessimistic reports appearing in newspaper stories. Even Mr. Mendel 
Rivers, evidently impatient that the VC had not already been subdued 
and perhaps suspecting that this was due to lack of vigor in our 
prosecution of the war , asked during these hearings if we were planning 
to "do anything to bring this war to the VC, any more than what we 
have done already..." 35/ The Secretary tried to explain that .It- is 
a Vietnamese war. They are going to have to assume* the primary 
responsibility for winning it. Our policy is to limit our support to 
logistical and training support.".. To this, Mr. Rivers replied with 
the following question: "There are no plans to change the modus 
operand! of this war, so far as the bleeding of this country is con¬ 
cerned?" 


A little later, Representative Chamberlain asked the Secretary if 
he.continued to be as "optimistic" about the scheduled withdrawal of U.S.’ 
personnel as he had been in October. The. Secretary in.reply reaffirmed 
that he believed that: v 
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.. .the war in South Vietnam .will be won 



primarily through the South Vietr.ic'.s 
it is a South Vietnamese vaiv It is 



cl 


efforts; 
war of 


the counter guerrillas as against the guerrillas. 
We are only assisting them through training.;and 
logistical support. 


We started the major program of assistance 
in training and logistical support toward the 
latter part of l$6l. I think it is reasonable 
to expect that after four years of such training 
we should be able gradually to withdraw certain 
of our training personnel. 


Following this. 
Secretary; 


Representative Stratton addressed an inquiry to the 


Mr. Secretary, I am a little bit worried 
about your statement in answer to Mr. Chamberlain 
that you still contemplate continuing withdrawal 
of our forces from Vietnam, in line with your 


>. 


previously announced plan, 
unrealistic, in view of the 
first made the announcement 


Isn’t this a little 
fact that when you 
things were going a 


bit better than they appear to be 
moment? And wouldn't you say that 


going at the 
in the event 


that things do not go as well as you hope they 
will, that unquestionably we can’t continue to 
withdraw any more of our forces? 


Secretary KcIIamara’ s reply: 


Ho Sir, I would not. . I don’t believe that 
we as a nation should assume the primary responsi¬ 
bility for the war in South Vietnam. It is a 
counter-guerrilla war, it is a war that can only 
be won by the Vietnamese themselves. Our respon¬ 
sibility is not to substitute ourselves for the 
Vietnamese, but to train them to carry on the 

operations that they themselves are capable of. 

• 

The theme was next picked up by Representative Kohelan. Ke said that 
‘'One of the things that some of us are quite concerned about is this 
constant tendency toward a sanguine approach to the problem of Southeast 
Asia." He went c:i to recall that when he and ether coremittee members 
had been out to South Vietnam in ITovember of 19-52, when General Harkins 
was saying the war would be won in 2 years and Admiral Felt said it 
would be won in 3 years — although Halberstam and other newsmen were 
pessimistic at that.time and now seemed, to Representative Kohelan, to 
have been right. 
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the Vietnamese 
expressed the 


.. .However, numerous. Vietnamese 'have • 
opinion t© members of my staff that 


it was a pity that General Minh ’was removed because 
he is a "good man." 


5. The real, question is, therefore: Is Khanh 
able? Will he really supply some drive in connection 
with the effort against the Viet Cong? The evidence 
to date is that he is able, that he has a lot of 
drive, and that he is not tolerating any delay... 

6. If Khanh is able, his advent to power 
may give this country one-man command in place of 
u. junta. This may be good. We have everything 
we need in Viet Warn. The U.S. has provided 
military advice, training, equipment; economic 

and social help; and political advice. The Govern¬ 
ment of Viet ITam has put relatively large number 
of good men into important positions and has evolved 
civil and military procedures which appear to be 
workable. Therefore, our side knows how to do it; 
we have the means with which to do it; .we simply 
need to do it. This requires a tough and ruthless 
commander. Perhaps Khanh is it. kl/ 


Privately we continued, however, to be deeply chagrined and even 
shaken that we had not seen the coup coming. We recognized it was a 
severe blow to the stability of government that we had believed was so 
necessary for South Vietnam, and we doubted the charges that Khanh used 
as a justification for his actions. But we accepted his explanations, 
promised to support him, and hoped for the best. About all we could do 
was threaten to withhold aid and that was ineffective because it was 


increasingly apparent that we were as committed to the struggle as our 
clients were •’•possibly even more committed. Whatever the real 
possibilities of influence may have been, we accepted as inescapable the 
fact that there was nothing we could do but go along with it. The 
President of the United States quickly offered his public expression of 
recognition and strong support. And one of our strongest resolves was to 
see what we might hit upon as a means to assure that we would not be 
taken again by a similar surprise; 


6. Deepening Gloom in February 

9 

Among the flood of SitReps that came in soon after the coup was 
"Commander’s Personal Military Assessment of the Fourth Quarter, CY- 63 ." 42 J 
This was a report that IIACV had been directed to establish at the end 
of the September 1$63 visit of the Secretary and the CJCS in order to 
establish checkpoints by which to measure progress toward achievement 
of the goals agreed upon at that time. It is not essential here to 
review all of MACV’s report but there are interesting details that are 
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worth noting. M4CY 1 s report gave central attention to the fact that the 
political turbulence during the last quarter of 19 S 3 had been reflected 
. .in.a regression in government control, and corresponding opportunities 
for the VC, The political instability had resulted, especially, in a 
decline of GVH control within the 13 provinces listed as critical at 
Honolulu on 20 November. The strategic hamlet program had received 
setbacks which forced the GVN's military forces to adopt a defensive 
posture. After this there came a somewhat equivocal statement that: 


Analysis disclosed that, in spite of political 
turbulence, a satisfactory tempo of operation was 
maintained during this quarter. On the other hand, 
statistics clearly supported previous convictions 
that GVH operations were not effective when 
judged by reasonable standards of results versus 
effort expended. The immediate response to this 
analysis is to focus the advisory effort at all 
levels on the need for radical improvement in the 
effectiveness of operations. ^3/ 


What this seems to say is that GV'lT operations were satisfactory 
by the criteria which had been adopted for judging them, yet they 
did not achieve results. This seems to amount to an admission that 
the criteria, by which operations were judged did not lead to good 
judgments concerning the results that were being achieved by these 
operations. 


This appears, indeed, to have been very near the truth. Through¬ 
out this report there was a recognition of the effect of political 
and psychological and motivational factors upon real and effective 
capabilities. On the matter of training, the assessment was that 
it had "proven to be quantitatively satisfactory and flexible enough 
to meet the pressures and accelerated time schedules." But this 
expression of satisfaction that the nominal goals of training had been. 
met was followed by the qualification that "the degree to which train¬ 
ing can, in fact, develop combat aggressiveness or compensate for the 
lack of other motivation remains a matter for concern and continuing 
scrutiny." The anomaly was expressed in words, but the fact of it 
seems to have gone almost unrecognized. 


When he turned to the two major areas of military action, first 
in the north and center and later in the Delta, M4CV was obliged to 
admit that "there was little substantial progress toward completing 
the military progress in either of the two major regions." But he 
seemed to have been so thoroughly imbued with a chin-up, never-say- 
die spirit that he rejected the pessimistic implications which he 
explicitly acknowledged were present. 

If the military aspects of the fourth quarter 
of calendar year 1963 were viewed in isolation, or 
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could in any way be considered -typical, the fore-, 
cast would be pessimistic in nature- and a.complete 
reappraisal of U.S. effort, approach, and even 
policy would be indicated. However, viewed in 
the light of January operational improvements, 
the forecast remains one of potential long term 
military progress, 44/ 


The improvements cited as grounds for not accepting the pessimis¬ 
tic implications were -a new military plan to support the pacification 
program; adoption of O.S. advice concerning GVH management to cope 
with increasing VC threats, especially around Saigon; and some govern¬ 
ment operations that seemed to demonstrate improved military leadership, 
and vhat he called "victories” while admitting they were not decisive. 
The difficulty here ms that the judgment did not include consideration 
that these happier signs had come under the regime which had just been 
overturned by the Khanh coup a day or two before this report was dis¬ 
patched, which coup, it was acknowledged, would have a disturbing 
and disruptive effect upon GVJI capabilities as they had existed before 
the coup. Althoiigh it was still too soon to predict the full impact 
of the coup, it seemed "likely that at least part of the operational 
momentum which was being slowly generated earlier this month will be 
slowed for a time..." 


In closing tills assessment, M’.CY uhilosonhizei. in 'words with 
which few would disagree, that experiences of the last quarter of 
calendar year 19 o 3 disclosed "the extent to which military opportunities 
are dependent upon political and psychological policies and accomplish¬ 
ments in a counter-insurgency environment." And he found the big 
lesson — "the broad implication" — was, that 


• no amount of military effort or capability can 
compensate for poor politics. Therefore, although 
the prospects for an improved military posture 
are good, the ultimate achievement of the estab¬ 
lished military goal depends primarily upon the 
• quality of support achieved by the political 
leadership of the government of Vietnam at all 
levels. 4$/ 

Here again was an explicit judgment that the sins qua non of an 
effective counter-insurgency operation was a stable, broadly based, . 
popular and effective government. It was acknowledged at this time, 
as it had been acknowledged before concerning other governments, that 
a government of these qualities did not exist. But along with the 
acknowledgment that what was described as the sine qua non <5 id not 
exist, there ms apparently always the hope that fate would not close 
in before something happened to change the situation. 

* 

The U.S. mission Monthly Status Report, dated 9 February 1964, 
agreed with MACV that it was too soon to judge the effects of the • 
Khanh coup. The Mission Report,, following a week after the personal 
report of MACV, did not hesitate to express explicit regret oyer the 
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departure of Minh and Tho. In the "overall evaluation", 'there was the 
following key paragraph:. . 


January witnessed distinct, if limited, pro¬ 
gress in GVK's organization and action, both on 
political front in Saigon and on counter-insurgency 
front in countryside. Nevertheless, by January 30, 
when General Khanh moved swiftly and bloodlessly 
to take over reins of government, CVil had still 
not achieved sufficient momentum either to stem 
growing tide of popular criticism against it or 
to register meaningful gains against VC. In 
retrospect, greatest single positive achievement 
during three months of post-Diem regime was 
measurable success of General Minh in establishing 
himself as popular national leader. Measure of 
his success reflected in General Khanh's obvious 
effort to keep Minh on his side and exploit Min'd's 
growing popularity for benefit of second post-Diem 
regime. ^6/ 


On the sane day that the Mission Report was dispatched, CIA 
addressed to the Secretary of Defense a special report which had just 
been received by the Director of CIA by Mr. Peer de Silva (c.AS station 
chief in Saigon) and Mr. Lyman D. Kirkpatrick, concerning the situation 
in Vietnam with particular respect to the conduct of the war and the 
prognosis of the stability of the Khanh regime. The de Silva judgment 
was that 


The situation at this moment must be characterized 
as one in which the population at large appears ' 
apathetic, without enthusiasm either for the GUI 
or the VC sides but responsive to the latter 
because it fears the VC. The most important 
single factor appears to be whether or not the 
rural population will be willing to defend itself 
against the VC and to support GYil actions against 
the VC. In this sector there now seems to be less 
conviction and resolution, and a more widespread 
inclination to avoid the problems of opposing the 
VC, and to play both sides in hopes of somehow 
getting on peacefully and without personal commit¬ 
ment . 

• • 

• 

...What is needed in this regard and very soon 
are a series of GVN successes in the military sphere 
which would go toward implanting and nourishing a 
popular attitude that the GVH has the means of 
bringing security and a sense of ease to the rural 
population and is clearly determined to do so on an 
ever broadening front throughout the countryside., . 
Only within some such’atmosphere of hopefulness can. 
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the will and resolve to oppose the VC he strength¬ 
ened, and it must he if this war is to he won. -7 / 

Mr. Kirkpatrick's comment was based upon his recent trip to.South 
'Vietnam: 


I agree with the above hut must note that 
even armed with your pessimistic comments following 
your last visit, I have been shocked by the number 
of our (CIA.) people and of the military, even 
those whose jobs is always to say we are winning, 
who feel that the tide is against us. Admittedly, 
this is based on a limited number of discussions 
here and in Danang in three days. There are 
ominous indications that the VC are able to mount 
larger operations than in the past using bigger 
arms, including antiaircraft. Vietnamese govern¬ 
ment reactions are still slow, defensive and 
reminiscent of French tactics here a decade ago. 

There are still really no fundamental internal 
security measures of any effectiveness such as 
identity cards, block wardens, travel controls, 
etc....It is evident that a major factor in VC 
victories is their superior intelligence based on 
nationwide penetrations and intimidations at all 
levels....Finally, with the Laos and Cambodia 
borders, opened, this entire pacification effort 
is like trying to mop the floor before turning off 
the faucet. 48/ 

Two days later the Secretary received an advance copy of SNIE 
50-64, "Short-term Prospects in Southeast Asia." Its leading con¬ 
clusion was: ; 

(a) That the situation in South Vietnam is very serious 
and prospects uncertain. Even with U.S. assistance 
as it is now, we believe that, unless there is a 
marked improvement in the effectiveness of the 
South Vietnamese government and armed forces. South 
Vietnam has, at best, an even chance of withstanding 
the insurgency menace during the next few weeks or 
months, k 9/ 

In further explanation of this judgment, it was stated that the situa¬ 
tion had been serious for a long time and in recent months it had 
deteriorated further. The VC had exploited dislocations caused by 
the November coup and then more recently by the January coup. Just 
as Minh's reorganization was beginning to be established, Khanh's 
coup upset everything, and Khanh's regime was not yet assessable. 
Meanwhile, the VC had improved in their organization and armament, 
were increasingly aggressive and acting in larger units. 




7. Two General Alternative Directions of Policy 


Tims as winter drew to an end in. February-March ljo-r, it was 
recognized, as it had never been fully recognized before, that the 
•situation in Vietnam was deteriorating so rapidly that the dimensions 
and kinds of effort so far* invested could not hope to reverse the 
trend. This was indeed a turning point. The proposals for neutrali¬ 
zation that had been loosely suggested in late fall and early winter 
having been rejected, the issue to be resolved was what kinds of new 
efforts, and what new dimensions of U.S. effort, would be decided 
upon. One direction of effort which might have been chosen had, as 
its most articulate advocate, the Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern j-ffairs, Roger Hilsman. This was the policy line that, for 
better or for worse, was largely rejected. Mainly because of this 
policy disagreement, Mr. Hilsman left his post at almost the time it 
became evident that his views were conclusively overruled. At the 
time of his departure he wrote two nemos to the Secretary of State 
(dated l4 1-larch 19 &); one on the Southeast Asia problem generally, 
one on South Vietnam. The latter of the two affords not only a good 
summary of his views on the subject, but also a statement of the 
policy alternatives that were, in significant measure, rejected. 

(The rejection was of course by no means total. It was a matter of 
degree and a question of where emphasis should lie among some programs 
that were not in dispute ger.erically. But the natter of degree and 
emphasis was in dispute, and it was sufficient not only to induce 
Hilsman to resign but to alter drastically the course of U.S. involve¬ 
ment.) Hilsman wrote: 


In my judgment, the strategic concept that 
was developed for South Vietnam remains basically 
sound. If we can ever manage to have it implemented 
with vigor, the result will be victory. 


The concept is based on the assumption that 
villages in Southeast Asia are turned inward on 
themselves and have little or no sense of identi¬ 
fication with either the national government or 
Communist ideology - that the villagers are isola¬ 
ted physically, politically, and psychologically. 
In such circumstances it is not difficult to 
develop a guerrilla movement. 


• • 


A corollary...is that the villagers' greatest 
desire is security and that if the villagers are 
given security, some simple.progress towards a 
better life, and —most important of all — a sense 
• that the government cares about then and their 
future, they will respond with loyalty... 

m 

On the basis of. ../this^ assumption, the 
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strategic concept calls for primary emphasis on' 
giving security to the villagers. The tactics are 
the so-called oil-blot approach, starting with a 
secure area and extending it slowly, nailing sure 
no Viet Cong rochets are left behind, ancl using 
police units to winkle out /sic/ the Viet Cong 
agents in each particular village. This calls 
for the use of military forces in a different 
vay from that of orthodox, conventional war. 

Rather than chasing Viet Cong, the military 
must put primary emphasis on clear-and-hold 
operation's and on rapid reinforcement of villages 
under attach. It is also important, of course, 
to keep the Viet Cong regular units off balance 
by conventional offensive operations, but these 
should be secondary to the major task of extending 
security... 


At the heart of this strategic concept are 
two basic principles: 


The first is that of the oil blot. In the 
past the GyI* sought to blanket the whole country 
with so-called strategic hamlets...The result was 
to blanket the Delta with little Dierbienphus— 
indefensible, inadequately armed hsmlets far from 
reinforcements.. .In effect these were storage 
places of arms for the Viet Cong which could be 
seized at any time. After llovernber first, the 
military began to demobilize some of these vulner¬ 
able villages...and a race developed between the 
government and the Viet Cong. The race may have 
ended in a tie, but.. .the Viet Cong r.ow have much 
better weapons and greater stocks of ammunition 
than they ever had before. 


The' second basic principle is that the way * 
to fight a guerrilla is to adopt the tactics of 
a guerrilla...In spite of all our pressures, this 
has never been done in Vietnam. Instead, the 
emphasis has been on large operations... • 


As to the question of operations against 
North Vietnam, I would suggest that such opera¬ 
tions may at a certain stage he a useful su pple ¬ 
ment to an effective counterinsurgency program, 
hut...not he an effective substitute... 


My own preference would he to continue the 

covert, or at least deniable operations...Then, 

» 
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after ve had made' sufficient prepress in the. 
Delta so that all concerned began to realise that 
the Viet Cor." were losing the sv.pp art of the 
population, and that their ability to continue 
the war depended solely on North Vietnamese 
support, I think we should indicate as much 
privately to the North Vietnamese and follow this 
by selected attacks on their infiltration bases 
and training camps. 


In Diy judgment, significant action against 
North Vietnam that is taken before we have demon¬ 
strated success in our counterinsurgency program 
will be interpreted by the Communists as an act of 
desperation, and will, therefore, not be effective 
in persuading the North Vietnamese to cease and 
desist. What is worse, I think that premature 
action will so alarm our friends and allies and 
a significant segment of domestic opinion that the 
pressures for neutralization will become formidable. 

In sum, I believe that we can win in Vietnam 

with a number of provisos. 

% - 

The first proviso is that we do not over¬ 
militarize the war—that we concentrate not on 
killing Viet Cong...but on an effective program 
for extending the areas of security gradually, 
systematically, and thoroughly... 

I • 

l$y second proviso is that there be political 
stability in Saigon... 50/ 


Some of the Hilsman recommendations were to be adopted, none re¬ 
jected out-of-hand. The so-called oil blot principle had many adherents, 
and was in fact already coming into vogue. Over the ensuing months, the 
phrase was much honored, though the execution may have faltered. No one 
disputed the principle that the hamlets needed security above all else, 
nor that everything depended on a stable government in Saigon. Never¬ 
theless, emphasis shifted toward greater emphasis on military operations, 
perhaps for the pressing reason that the VC were out now in increasing 
numbers, with more and better weapons, seeming to invite, if not to 
require, conventional military operations if the VC threatening the 
hamlets were to be destroyed or reduced to powerlessness. And, above all, 
the more elusive the VC were, the stronger they grew, and the more un¬ 
stable and unpopular the GW became, the more tempting the idea of 
attacking the north seemed to be. 


* 

Much more influential than these Hilsman views were those of the 
JCS, especially as* set forth in the memorandum of 18 February 1964 to 
the SecDef from the CJCS: 
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1. Reference is made to the memorandum by. 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, anted 22 January l$$ ! i 
It sets forth a number of actions which the United 
States should be prepared to take in order to ensure 
victory...the Joint Chiefs of Staff have reviewed 
the situation in South Vietnam with the view of de¬ 
termining additional actions which can be recommended 
for implementation immediately. 


2. The Government of Vietnam has developed, 
with the close collaboration of the U.S. Mil itary 
Assistance Command, a new National Pacification Plan 
which provides for the orderly pacification of the 
insurgency in accordance with a realistic phasing 
schedule...and it provides for consolidation of 
secure areas and expansion of them (the ’spreading 
oil drop’). U.S. military assets in Vietnam will 
fully support this plan. What is now required is 
implementation of additional actions which will 
insure an integrated political, socio-economic, and 
psychological offensive to support more fully the 
military effort. Accordingly, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff recommend that the Country Team be directed to 
implement the following actions at the earliest prac¬ 
ticable time: 

a. Induce the GVN (General Xhanh) military to 
accept U.S. advisors at all levels considered 
necessary by COMUSMACV. (This is particularly ap¬ 
plicable in the critical provinces)... 

* * 

b. Intensify the use of herbicides for crop 
destruction against identified Viet Cong areas as 
recommended by the GVIT. 


c. Improve border control measures... 

d. Direct the U.S. civilian agencies involved 
in Vietnam to assist the GVN in producing a civilian 
counterpart package plan to the GVN National Pacifi¬ 
cation Plan... 

e. Provide U.S. civilian advisors to all 
necessary echelons and GVN agencies... 

f. Encourage early and effective action to 
implement a realistic land reform program. 

g. Support the GVIT in a policy of tax for¬ 
giveness for low income population in areas 


% 
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* _ 
where the GVN determines that a critical state of 

insurgency exists... . „ , -, 


h. Assist the GVN in developing a national 
Psychological Operations Plan...to establish the 
GVN and Khanh's 'images,' create a 'cause* which 
can serve as a rallying point for the youth/students 
of Vietnam, and develop the long term national ob¬ 
jectives of a free Vietnam. 


i. Intensify efforts to gain support of U.S. 
news media representatives in Washington... 


j. Arrange U.S. sponsored trips to Vietnam 
by groups of prominent journalists-and editors. 


k. Inform all GVR military and civilian 
officials...that the United States (a) considers 
it imperative that the present government be 
stabilized, (b) would oppose another coup, and 
(c) that the United States is prepared to offer all 
possible assistance in forming a stable government 
...all U.S. intelligence agencies and advisors must 
be alert to and report cases of dissension and 
plotting in order to prevent sue..: actions. 

3. The Joint Chiefs of Staff recognize that 
the implementation of the foregoing measures will 
not be sufficient to exercise a decisive effect on 
the campaign against the Viet Cong. They are con¬ 
tinuing study of the actions suggested in the • 
memorandum of 22 January 1°6 t, as well as other 
proposals.. .Among the subjects to be studied as a 
matter of urgency are the following: 

a. Intensified operations against Worth 
Vietnam to include air bombings of selected tar¬ 
gets . 

♦ 

b. Removal of restrictions for air and ground 
cross-border operations. 


c. Intelligence and reporting. 

d. U.S. organizational changes 

e. Increased U.S. Kavy participation in 
shore and river patrol activities. . 

f. Introduction of jet aircraft into the 

Vietnamese Air Force and the U.S. Air Commando 
unit...51/ . 
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Except for 2f, 2g, 2i2j, and the escalatory military actions of 
paragraph 3 that had been suggested previously by the JCS, this memo¬ 
randum outlined much of the program that was to be adopted by the SccPef 
in March after his trip to Saigon, and approved by the President 
thereafter as HSAM 288. 


» • * * 


8. The Fact Finding Mission and I7SA2-I 288 


Before the Secretary left for Vietnam, trip boohs were prepared 
for his use and the use of others in his official party. In this trip 
was an appraisal of the Vietnam situation, dated 3 March 1964, prepared 
especially for this occasion by the nonrally optimistic SACSA. It- 
began wi'>. this summary: 


The KVIT faces the most critical situation in 
its nearly 10 years of existence. This situation 
is the result of political erosion, culminating 
in two changes of government within three months 
and in a nationwide revanping of civil administra¬ 
tors, and of the continued growth of a well-organi¬ 
zed, dedicated Communist insurgency movement. -52/ 


This was followed by a political discussion wherein there was 
mention of the chronic shortage of competent administrators. The govern¬ 
ment was credited with superior material resources, but, "unless it is 
able to demonstrate the willpower and political shill to bring this 
potential to bear, the political and security situation will continue 
to deteriorate." It was considered hopeful that Khanh seemed determined 
to provide dynamic leadership, but it was observed that he would have to 
overcome "widespread public and official apathy, lack of confidence, 
low morale, and factionalism among key personnel." 


Khanh's efforts and attributes were catalogued approvingly, but 
this only lead to a concluding paragraph as follows: 


Encouraging as Khanh's performance has been 
to date, he has not been able to counteract the 
overall trend of events in South Vietnam. In 
many, of the most critical provinces, pacification 
programs remain at a virtual standstill and 
there is an evident lack of urgency and clear 

direction. 53/ 

This was followed by a section entitled "Military and Security 
Situation." • This section contained an interesting judgment, which 
represented a reversal by SACSA. of opinions expressed six months or 
more before concerning the time when the situation had begun to 
deteriorate. 



» 
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By the final qvarter of 19^3> the conclusion 
was inescapable that despite the considerable 
improvement in the offensive capabilities of the 
RVU's counter-insurgency forces, the VC lihr.fise * 
had improved their own capabilities. It became 
apparent that a gradual erosion of the govern¬ 
ment's position throughout the co un try had been 
underway since a t leastJVug u st 19o3 . Tnis erosion 
became progressively worse after the November 
coup, although late in January 1$54, the Minh 
•overnment exhibited some signs of assuming the 
initiative. This initiative dissolved with the 


Khanh coup or. 3$ January. Organizational 
dislocations brought about by coups have weakened 
the national direction of most of the counter¬ 
insurgency programs underway throughout the 
country. The large number of personnel changes, 
both locally and nationally, have played a crucial 
role in the indecision and lack of energetic 
direction of the government's programs. 


Despite General Khanh's expressed'determination 
to prosecute the war vigorously, available 
statistics since his coup reflect a gradual decline 
in small-scale ARYII operations. In addition, 
Cor.mun.ist forces continue to enjoy the initiative 
and to execute disruptive operations at times 
and places of their own choosing... 


All available evidence points to a steady 
improvement in the VC’s military posture, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively, throughout I9S3 
and the first two months of 1$64 ... /Emphasis 
supplied^/ 54/ 


In advising the Embassy in Saigon of the intended visit of 
Secretary McNamara and General Taylor in March, a Joint State/Defense 
message outlined the issues that it was hoped would be taken up during 
the visit. Five major subject areas were named, each of which was 
divided into parts. Objectives were described, in general, as "to 
produce best possible evaluation of situation, assist you in measures 
to improve it, and help Washington make future policy decisions." 55/ 


The first subject area was a Review of Situation, in three parts: 
political , economic, and military . It was suggested that the po litical 
review should be in executive session limited to the three principals 
(McNamara, Lodge and Taylor)- and the DCM, Harkins, Brent, de Silva, and 
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, perhaps Zorthian. The subjects of prime interest wore how Khanh was 
tailing hold, and the careers of 'further '-coups*. Eext in importance were 
the effectiveness of the civil administration and the morale of major 
religious and political groups, and measures to strengthen and buttress 
• the Khanh regime.- On the economic side, the Secretary hoped to get a 
full review of the economy, the budget, price and supply trends, AID 
operations, and, finally, the possibility of land reform and tax 
forgiveness. On the military side, it was suggested they begin with 
the bread picture, and later proceed to selected critical provinces 
and specific provincial plans. 


The rain interest, with respect to intelligence and reporting , was 
to review Country Team recommendations concerning periodic assessments 
and joint reporting requirements. After this the interest centered 
on intelligence concerning the VC —specifically the extent of their 
control and activities in the provinces, intentions and tactics, and 
indicators thereof. Then, clearly in anticipation of possible require¬ 
ment for public relations materials for use in U.S.: 

4. Handling of intelligence bearing on con¬ 
trol and direction of Viet Cong from ITorth Vietnam 
including infiltration of personnel and weapons 
and operation of communications net. One of our 
basic projects here is preparing strongest 
possible material on this subject for use as 
appropriate to support stronger measures. We 
need to be sure your intelligence effort is 
geared to furnish such information promptly 
in usable form. 


5* Review of draft (which we will supply) 
of control and support of VC by ITorth Vietnam. $6/ 

Concerning current operational problems, the items foreseen to 
be of interest were policy on possible evacuation of dependents, review 
of GW national and provincial plans, rural rehabilitation plans, 
adequacy and deployment of ARVH, status and problems of paramilitary 
forces, current status and possible expansion of the U.S. Special Forces 
role in connection with Civilian Irregular Defense Groups (CIDG), 
status of plans to reduce or reorganize U.S. forces as GVTI became 
capable of performing functions currently performed by U.S., review 
of political and psywar progress, and of military tactics against VC, 
and "possible modification of existing operation /alf restrictions." 


The special third country problems of French activities in RVH, - 
and of Cambodia and Laos, would be dealt with in executive session. 

The last item listed for special consideration was to review 
Operations Plan 34A-64, for feasibility, adequacy, and possible expan- 
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sion, with special consideration to advantages derivable "from making 
it an overt Vietnamese program with participation by U.S. as required ' 
to-obtain adequate results." 57/ 

The language and the tone of this message suggest that, however 
pessimistic may have been the appraisals of the situation, there was no 
disposition to recognize any doubt that the struggle could be iron 
or that we would undertake whatever measures were necessary to win 
it. Previously unprecedented escalatory measures of a military 
nature were beginning to be studied tentatively as a response to the 
bad news : .iat kept coming. Most of these were to be rejected, for 
the time "being, except for moves to convey to KVH that an exchange 
of air blows between EVU and SVK ms a possibility. This, it was 
hoped, might exploit EVK fears that if they persisted aiding the VC 
they faced the loss of their industrial establishment. The 
inferential significance of our considerations at this time seems 
to have been that we were already committed, by the momentum of our 
past actions, to a course which forbade turning back, however 
reluctant we might be about taking any forward step. 


A schedule for the trip was set up extending from the planned 
.arrival on 8 March 1964 through 12 March. In the course of five days 
of briefings, conferences, and field tfips, most of the details of 
a program, to implement policies already evidently largely agreed 
upon, were decided upon in the light of views and information elicited 
from our own and GVJ officials. In the final meeting with General 
Khanh and his GVIT associates, most of the programs for Vietnam which 
were later to be recommended to the President "by Secretary McNamara 
were discussed. Hie exchange of viev?s at that time ms made a matter 
of record by a memcon, a summary of which was transmitted the next 
day by Ambassador Lodge. 


General Khanh.. .proposed National Service 
Act for SVN. Khanh said his government prepared 
embark upon program to mobilize all human and 
material resources to fight VC. As envisaged by 
General Khanh proposed National Service Act would 
have two major components: military service and 
civil defense... 

Military service comprised of: RVNAF... 

(actual strength: 227,000; planned: 251,683); 

Civil Guard (actual: 90,032; planned: 119,636). 

SDC & Hamlet Militia... (actual: 257,S60; planned: 
422,874). Civil Defense comprised of Civil 
Service Corps, Cadre Corps, National Youth, and 
Political-Administration Corps... 

Civil Defense component included Civil 
Administration Corps for work in countryside. . t . 

" Khanh emphasized that in civil defense sector all •- •' 
civilians would be included..Ithis segment also 
included civic action teams for hamlets and villages. 



Khanh emphasised figures were planning • 
figures only and designed give idea-of number of. 
military and civilians required and indicate 
financial implications of plan... 

McNamara stated that U.S....would wish to 
study strength figures carefully; however, 
his first impression was that figure of 
422,8?4 SDC and Hamlet Militia appeared unduly 
large and would he difficult to support. Khanh 
responded that in actual practice total numbers 
may not reach this level. In fact, number may 
not exceed 300,000 SDC and Hamlet Militia 

actually deployed against VC... 

« 

Thieu stated that all men from age 18 
through 40 would be required to participate in 
national pacification effort. Most of them... 
would serve in same positions they now occupy. 
Others, such as National Youth Group up to age 
40, would be required serve in city and country¬ 
side and would be organized into small groups 
to assist ARVII and Civil Guard. Category of 
Political-Administration Corps would consist 
of cadres planned for assignment to villages 
and hamlets. General Thieu estimated that 
125,000 such cadre would be required.. .Kcilamara 
stated that general approach appeared excellent 
but he questioned whether GYN would need 125,000. 
cadre.. .This number added to total figures for 
Civil Guard, SDC and Hamlet Militia, constituted 
• an extremely large figure.. .population appeared 
disproportionate.. desirable to look most closely 
at planning figures. 

Khanh replied that he intended make maximum 
effort in first instance in 8 critical provinces 
surrounding Saigon.. .However, a National Service 
Act would have a very good effect in Saigon and 
the other urban areas. 

* 

McNamara inquired whether .upon his return 
to Washington he could tell President Johnson 
that General Khanh' s government was prepared 
embark on a program of national mobilization of 
human and material resources and whether Presi¬ 
dent Johnson in turn could inform the American 
people...Khanh replied in the affirmative... 
McNamara indicated that he viewed concept 
favorably and .. .Ambassador stated that he 
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favored general concept bulr thought that de¬ 
tailed figures should.be looked into carefully.' 
Ambassador also believed that emphasis should 
be placed first on 8 critical provinces surround¬ 
ing Saigon... 

General Harkins noted that a mobilization 
law was in fact in existence but that few people 
knew about it. He pointed out that ARVN, CG and 
SDC were not up to their authorized military 
strengths. Khanh said that he realized this but 
believed it still desirable to have a new law 
setting forth a national service or mobilization 
program. Harkins stated that MACV and other 
elements of U.S. Mission would like to work 
closely with Khanh...in developing such a law. 

Khanh replied this well understood. McNamara 
said it was agreed on American side that general 
concept was a wise one and that we should pro¬ 
ceed on this basis. 

Khanh then inquired whether it was desirable 
to raise CG to same relative status as^ARVU as 
regards salary, pensions, survivors benefits, etc. 
He estimated that total cost would be in neighbor¬ 
hood of one billion piasters. McNamara thought 
this was highly desirable... 

McNamara inquired how long...it would take 
to recruit and train administrative cadre for 
8 critical provinces near Saigon. Khanh estimated 
approximately one month, in any event he believed 
cadres could be in place by end of April. Khanh 
said GVN would aim for volunteers for this effort 
and it was not necessary to await q omulgation 
of National Service Act. 

In response Taylor's question as to how long 
Khanh anticipated it would take to. draft and 
promulgate National Service Law, Khanh observed 
that...law could be ready for his signature in 
very short time. Taylor pointed to necessity 
give due regard to democratic forms in developing 
and announcing a National Service Act. Khanh 
agreed and said that at same time a major effort 
was being made to pacify the countryside. He 
intended push for concurrent development of 
democratic institutions and forms. McNamara 
suggested that when Khanh ready announce a National 
Service -Act that he also re-emphasize related 
actions... such as those for expansion of national 




economy,, for increased educational opportunities ' 
in hamlets, for increased production of rice,' for 
marketing of fisil, and so forth. McNamara believed 
a well publicised announcement of this nature 
would find ready response among people and would 
materially assist Khan’n to obtain and hold support 
of Vietnamese people.... 53/ 


HSAM 288 


The program formulated in March 1964 in connection with the trip 
to Vietnam was reported orally to the President by the Secretary of 
Defense a..d the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs on their return, then 
presented formally to the President and the NSC by memorandum to the 
President dated l6 March. It was finally approved as KSAM 288 dated 
17 March 1964-. As such NSC documents go, HSAM 288 was comprehensive 
and programmatic. It reviewed U.S. objectives, appraised the situa¬ 
tion, discussed various alternative courses of action, and finally 
recommended a rather detailed program intended to serve the defined 
objectives and to meet the situation as it had been described. It 
consisted of seven parts. The first was a discussion and definition 
of objectives, the second a description of U.S. policy, the third an 
appraisal of the present situation, the fourth a-discussion of alter¬ 
native courses of action, the fifth a consideration of possible actions, 
the sixth a mention of other actions considered but rejected, and 
seventh and last, a statement of specific recommendations. 


NSAM 288, being based on the official recognition that the 
situation in Vietnam was considerably worse than had been realized 
at the time of the adoption of HSAM 273, outlined a program that 
called for considerable enlargement of U.S. effort. It involved an 
assumption by the United States of a greater part of the task, and 
an increased involvement by the United States in the internal affairs 
of South Vietnam, and for these reasons it carried with it an enlarged 
commitment of U.S. prestige to the success of our effort in that area. 


In tacit acknowledgement that this greater commitment of prestige 
called for an enlargement of stated objectives, HSAM 283 did indeed 
enlarge these objectives. Whereas, in HSAM 273 the objectives were 
expressly limited to helping the government of South Vietnam win its 
contest against an erternally directed Communist conspiracy, HSAM 288 
escalated the objectives into a defense of all of Southeast Asia and • 
the West Pacific and redefined American foreign policy and American 
security generally. In HSAM 273 the statement of objectives was 
comparatively simple and limited: 


It remains the central object of the 
United States in South Vietnam to assist the 
people and the government of that country to win 
their contest against the externally directed 
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and supported Communist conspiracy. The test of . 
all U.S. decisions and actions, in tails area should 
"be the effectiveness of their contribution to this 
purpose 


«;q 



In contrast to this, the statement of "U.S. Objectives in South 
Vietnam" in NSAM 288 was considerably more extensive and more, central 

to U.S. security interests: 

« 

We seek an independent non-Communist South 
Vietnam. We do not require that it serve as a 
Western base or as a member of a Western alli¬ 
ance. South Vietnam must be free, however, to 
accept outside assistance as required to main¬ 
tain its security. This assistance should be 
able to take the form not only of economic 
and social measures but also police and military 
help to root out and control insurgent elements. 


Unless we can achieve this objective in 
South Vietnam, almost all of Southeast Asia • 
will probably fall under Communist dominance 
(all of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia), accom¬ 
modate to Communism so as to remove effective U.S. 
and anti-Communist influence (Burma), or fall 
uric.er the domination of forces not now explicitly 
Communist but likely then to become so (Indonesia 
taking over Malaysia). Thailand might hold for 
a period without help, but would be under grave 
pressure. Even the Philippines would became shaky, 
and the threat to India on the West, Australia 
and New Zealand to the South, and Taiwan, Korea, 
and Japan to the North and East would be greatly 
increased. 


All of these consequences would probably 
have been true even if the U.S. had not since 
1954, and especially since 1961 , become so 
heavily engaged in South Vietnam. However, that 
fact accentuates the impact of a Communist South 
Vietnam not only in Asia but in the rest of the 
world, where the South Vietnam conflict is 
regarded as a test case of U.S. capacity to help 
a nation to meet the Communist "war of liberation." 


Thus, purely in terms of foreign policy, the 
, ' stakes are high... 60 / 

* * 

The argument in the next to last paragraph of NSAM 288 that "all 
these consequences would probably have been true even if the U.S. had 
not. since 195 ^, and especially since 1951, become so heavily engaged 
in SVN" is clearly debatable. But the logic that the increasing U.S. 


involvement led to increasing ccmmitmdnt of U.S. prestige is probably 
beyond argument. And it Is probably also true that, in'the extent 
to which we defined the issues simply.and centrally as'a symbolic 
confrontation with Ccnmvjiisa, wherein far more is at stake than the 
immediate battlefield (in South Vietnam) on which we fought — and 
acted upon this definition and proclaimed it as the issue — we tended 
more and more to endow the issue with that significance whether or not - 
it had in fact been the issue in the first place. And this point, if 
closely examined, might logically have raised the question of whether 
it is absolutely necessary to accept any challenge put to us, and if 
so what advantage this confers upon our enemies in granting them the • 
choice of issue and of battleground. Finally, a struggle so defined 
came clos to calling for war a outrance — not the centrally political 
war, with severe restriction upon violent means, following counter¬ 
guerrilla warfare theory. 


Despite the encompassing nature of the definition of objectives, 
and although NSAM 238 proposed a marked increase in U.S. involvement, 
our implementing programs remained comparatively limited as if we did 
not fully believe these strong words. We even expressed agreement with 
the older idea of helping the Vietnamese help themselves’. 


% 

We are now trying to help South Vietnam 
defeat the Viet Cong, supported from the North, 
by means short cf the unqualified use of U.S. 
combat forces. We are not acting against Worth 
Vietnam except by a modest "covert" program 
operated by South Vietnamese (and a few Chinese 
Nationalists) — a program so limited that it 
is unlikely to have ary significant effect...6l/ 


There was a further statement of this older policy theme: 


There were and are some sound reasons for the 
limits imposed by the present policy — the South 
Vietnamese must win their own fight; U. S. inter¬ 
vention on a larger scale, and/or GVN actions 
against the North, would disturb key allies and 
other nations; etc. In any case, it is vital that 
we continue to take every reasonable measure to 
assure success in South Vietnam. The policy 
choice is not an "either/or" between this course 
of action and possible pressures against the 
North; the former is essential and without regard 
to our decision with respect, to the latter. The 
latter can, at best, only reinforce the former. &/ 

« 

At the end of this section, which described measures that we would 
take to assist the Khanh government in administering internal programs, 
there was a final admonition: 



Many of the actions described in the succeeding 
paragraphs fit right into the framework of the 
pacification/ plan as announced, by Khanh. Wherever 
possible, we should tie our u x- gings of such actions to 
Khanh' a own formulation of them, so that he Fill be 
carrying out a Vietnamese plan and not one imposed by 
the United StatesT /Snphasis supplied/ Jd 3 / 


The discussion of the situation in Vietnam began with the statement 
that the military tools and concepts that had been adopted were sound 
and adequate. But much needed to be done in terms of a more effective 
employmen' both of military forces and of the economic and civic action 
means already available. This improved effort might require some 
selective increases in the U.S. presence. These increases were not 
considered to be necessarily major in nature and not in contradiction 
to "the U.S. policy of reducing existing military personnel where South 
Vietnamese are in a position to assume the functions..." 


Ko major reductions of U.S. personnel in the near future were ex¬ 
pected, but it continued to be ; the basic policy that there would be 
gradual U.S. withdrawal from participation. This was considered, to be 
sound because of its effect "ir. portraying to the U.S. and the world 
that we continue to regard the war as a conflict "the South Vietnamese 
must win and take ultimate responsibility for." And along this line 
there was the continued hope that "substantial reductions in the num¬ 
bers of U.S. military training personnel should be possible before, the 
end of .1965* (The language here suggested a beginning retreat from 

ns m 273). 


It was conceded, however, that "the situation has unquestionably 
been growing worse, at least since September..." Forty percent of 
the territory was then under the Viet Cong control or predominant in¬ 
fluence, and twenty-two of the forty-three provinces were controlled 
fifty percent or more by the Viet Cong. Other indications of the 
continuing deterioration were that large groups of the population dis¬ 
played signs of apathy and indifference, while frustration was evident 
within the U.S. contingent. Desertion rates within the ARVN and the 
Vietnamese paramilitary were particularly high and increasing — 
especiaDly in the latter. Draft-dodging was high; but the Viet Cong 
were recruiting energetically and effectively. The morale of the hamlet 
militia and of the SDC, upon which the security of the hamlets depended, 
was poor and falling. The position of the government within the pro¬ 
vinces vas weakening. 


The machinery of political control extending from Saigon down to 
the hamlets had virtually disappeared following the November coup. Of 
forty-one incumbent province chiefs on November 1 , thirty-five had 
been replaced. Nine provinces had had three province chiefs in three 
months, and one province had had four. Lesser officials had been, re- 
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placed by the score. Almost all major military commando had changed 
hands twice since the November coup and -the faith of the peasants 
had been shaken by disruptions in experienced leadership and- loss of 
physical security. 


There vas an increase in Morth Vietnamese support, and communica¬ 
tion between Hanoi and the Viet Cong had increased. CHICCM 75 milli¬ 
meter recoilless rifles and heavy machine guns were increasingly in 
evidence among the Viet Cong. 


The greatest source of weakness in the present situation was the 
uncertain viability of the Khanh government. The greatest need, there¬ 
fore, was &o do the things that would enhance the stability of that 
government, and at the same time provide the advice and assistance that 
was necessary to increase its capabilities to deal with the problems 
confronting it. 

Among the alternatives considered, but rejected for the time being 
(along with complete adoption of the Hilsman formulations), were overt 
military pressure on North Vietnam, neutralization, return of U. S. 
dependents, furnishing of a U.S. combat unit to secure the Saigon area, 
and a full takeover of the command in South Vietnam by the U.S. With 
respect to this last proposal, it was said that - 

» 

.. - the judgement of all senior people in Saigon, 
vi+h which we concur, was that the possible mili¬ 
tary advantages of such action would be far out¬ 
weighed by adverse psychological impact. It would 
cut across the whole basic picture of the Viet¬ 
namese winning their own war and lay us wide open 
to hostile propaganda both within South Vietnam and 
outside. 64/ 

The areas of action that were favored and that forned the basis 
of the specific recommendations to which the paper led, fell under 
two major and two minor headings. The two major headings were, (1) 
civil and military mobilization and (2) $ improvement of military forces. 
The two minor headings were (l) additional military equipment for the 
GVH and (2) economic actions. 

The first point under civil and military mobilization was to 
put the whole country on a war footing. The purpose was to main¬ 
tain and strengthen the armed forces, to assist other national 
efforts, and to remedy the recognized inequities and under-utiliza¬ 
tion of current manpower policies. Specifically, there was proposed 
a new national mobilization plan including a national service law, 
which was to be developed on an urgent basis by the Country Team in 
collaboration with the Khanh Government. To this end the third of 
the several- recommendations at the conclusion of the report called 
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for the U.S. to "support a program of'national mobilization (includin 
a national service law) to put South Yicinem on a war footing." 


*T 

O 


A second measure under this heading vac to strengthen the armed . 

• -forces, both regular and paramilitary by at least 50*000 men. Of 
these, about 15,000 would be required to fill the regular armed forces 
(ARVIJ) to their current authorized strength, 5,000 would be needed to 
fill the- existing paramilitary forces to their authorized strengths, and 
the remaining 30,000 would be to increase the strength of the paramili¬ 
tary forces. To this end it was specifically recommended that the U. S; 
"assist the Vietnamese to increase the armed forces (regular plus para¬ 
military) by at least 50,000 men." 

The third measure of mobilization was to assist in an increase of 
the civil administrative corps of Vietnam by an additional 7,500 in 
196h, with the ultimate target of at least 1;0,000 men for service in 
8,000 hamlets and 2,500 villages, and in 3 provincial centers. It was 
specified that in accomplishing this the United States should work with 
the GVN tc devise necessary recruiting plans, training facilities, 
financing methods and organizational arrangements, and should furnish 
training personnel at once under the auspices of the AID mission. The 
specific recommendation was "to assist the Vietnamese to create a greatly 
enlarged civil administrative corps for work at province, district and 
hamlet levels." 


The improvement of SVR military forces was to be accomplished not • 
only by the increase in numbers specified above, but also by internal 
refciras and organizational improvements, ’.’hit remained of the current 
hamlet militia end related forces of part-time nature for hamlet defense 
should be consolidated with the self-defer.se corps into a single force 
which would be compensated by the national government. The pay and 
collateral benefits of the paramilitary groups should be substantially 
improved. Strength of the forces should be maintained and expanded by 
effectively enforced conscription measures end by more centrally 
directed recruitment policies. It was recommended that U.S. personnel 
should be assigned to the training of the paramilitary forces. The 
Rational police required further special consideration. An offensive 
guerrilla force should be created to .operate along the border and in 
areas where VC control was dominant. These measures were included in 
specific recommendations to "assist the Vietnamese to Improve and re¬ 
organize the paramilitary forces and to increase their compensation" 
and "to assist the Vietnamese to create an offensive guerrilla force." 


Under the last two headings there were recommendations to provide 
the Vietnamese Air Force with 25 A-1H aircraft in exchange for their 1-235 
and to provide the Vietnamese Army additional M-113 APCs (withdrawing 
the K-ll^s there) and also to provide additional river beats and approxi¬ 
mately 5 to 10 million dollars worth of related additional materiel. A 
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fertiliser program to increase theproduction of rice in j runs safely 
controlled by the government ves. to be expanded and announced very 
soon. 


. .. Although VC successes in rural areas had been the prime feature 
of the downswing over the past hslf year or more, pacific at Son. was' to 
receive less comparative anphasis, in fact, in the next year or so than 
it had before. Nevertheless, Khanh’s statement of a pacification 
strategy — which was later to form a conceptual basis for the ill- 
feted Hop Tao program — was approved in principle, and a critique of 
it was accorded a place as Annex B of NSAM 283. 


In : ' aplified outline, the plan was based on a ’’clear and hold” 
concept, including for each area these steps: 

1. Clearing organized VC units from the area by military action; 


2. Establishing permanent security for the area by the Civil 
Guard, Self Defense Corps, hamlet militia, and national police; 

3. Rooting out the VC "infrastructure’’ in the hamlets (particu¬ 
larly the VC tax collector and the chief of the VC political cadre); 

4. Providing the elements of economic and social progress for the 
people of the area: schools, health services, water supply, agricultural 
improvements, etc. 


These general ideas were to be (l) adapted and applied flexibly... 
(2) applied under the clear, undivided ar.d decentralized control of the 
province chief; and (3) applied in a gradually spreading area moving 
from secure to less secure areas and from more populated to less popu¬ 
lated areas (the "oil drop" principle)... 


The major requirements for success of the Pacification Plan were: 

• m 

First , and of by far the greatest importance, clear, strong, and 
continuous political leadership... 

General Khanh and Ms top colleagues were to supply this require¬ 
ment. Their ability to do so was as yet untested, but some early 
evidence was good... 


A second major requirement for success of the Pacification Plan 
.was the adoption of government policies which would give greater pro¬ 
mise of economic progress and greater incentives to rural people. The 
three key areas were: 

♦ 

* 

- the price of rice to farmers, which was artificially depressed 
and held substantially below the world market price; 

- uncertain or oppressive tenure conditions for many farmers (a 

/ . . • • 

• . * 
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land reform program was half completed some years ago); the VC had been 
exploiting the situation very effectively; ' 

• • • « • • 

- oppressive marketing conditions for fisherman (fisheries accounted 
for 25 per cent of the rural product of SVU), 

General Khanh 1 s initial statement about the land reform problem 
was not very encouraging; Mr, Oanh was not even aware of the rice prob¬ 
lem until a conversation with U.S. visitors on March 10th, 

A third major requirement for success of the Pacification Plan 
was to improve greatly the leadership, pay, training, and numbers of 
some of the kinds of personnel needed, notably; 

- pay and allowances for Civil Guards and S.D.C... 

• 

- recruitment and training for more civilian technicians,..also 
increased pay and supporting costs for them; and recruitment and. 
training of a new kind of rural worker—"hamlet action teams"— 

to move into newly cleared hamlets and start improvement programs.,, 

, ■* 

The real problems were managerial; to develop concepts, training 
schools, action programs, and above all, leadership at the provincial 
level and below. 

Other requirements for success of the Pacification Plan included; 

improvement in the leadership and attitudes of the AHV2I particularly 

at levels which came into contact with villagers; greatly increased 

military civic action programs by the ARVN; much mere flexibility and 

decentralization of authority in the administration of GVK civilian 

agencies; and a far clearer and more consistent pattern of rewarding 

excellence and penalizing poor performance in the management of both 

military and civilian agencies of the GVN. 

% 

Finally, there was one prominent recommendation (it was in fact 
the second of twelve); that the U.S, /'make it clear that we fully 
support the Khanh government and are opposed to any further coups." 

This reflected our deep concern over the political instability and 
our dismay at having been surprised "by the Khanh coup at the end of 
January, 

An immediate measure to provide this kind of support to Khanh 
was the issuance on the following day (17 March) of a White House 
release which gave Presidential public blessing to the Khanh regime, 
saying in part that, to meet the difficulties and setbacks that had 
arisen since last October, "General Khanh and his government are 
acting vigorously and effectively., ,/having7 produced, a sound central ' 
plan for the prosecution of the war,"recognizing to a far greater 
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degthan 'before the crucial role of economic end social, as veil 
as military action ... 11 65/ ' ‘ ' 


This stated eat helped to solidify the Khaoh regime by giving it 
explicit assurance of continuing U.S. support. It did not fully take. 
care of our dismay over the surprise that the khanh co-up had been, 
and our fear that such a coup sight he repeated. In addition to 
making it clear that ve fully supported the incumbent regime > therefore 
it seereed necessary that ve should discourage attempted coups, or, 
getting wind of them, head them off before they passed the point of 
no return. On 18 March, W. H. Sullivan of State sent out a message 
to Saigon as follows: 

Point 2.. ./of E3AIJ 283/ stipulated that U.S. 
government agencies should make clear our full 
support for Khanh government. and out opposition 
to any further coups. Vrnile.it is recognized that 
our chances of detecting coup plotting are far 
from fool-proof...all elements /of/ U.S. mission 
in Vietnam should be alerted against coup contin¬ 
gencies. 

• * 

Mission should establish appropriate procedure 
which vrlll a s sure that all rumors of coup plotting 
which come to attention /of/;.any U.S. government 
personnel in Vietnam will he-brought to attention 
of Ambassador without delay.' This is not, repeat 
not, a responsibility solely for intelligence 
elements /of the/ U.S. mission. 65/ 

■ r 

The program embodied in ITSAM 283 was by no means judged adequate 
by all concerned. One major dissent had been registered by the JCS, 
who tended to view the problem primarily in its military dimensions, 
and who believed that the source of VC - strength in the Earth must be 
neutralized. In a memorandum dated 1-:- March 1964, the CJCS had pro¬ 
vided the Secretary of defense with comments on the SecDef’s draft 
memo to the President (IT3AI-I 2:8). Ike■ general view of the JCS vas 
that the program being recommended by. the Secretary of Defense was 
inadequate militarily, and that much more aggressive policies, mainly 
against NViT, but also against the Cambodian sanctuaries of VC forces, 
were necessary. 


a. The JCS do not believe that the recommended 
program in itself will be sufficient to turn the tide 
againsc the Viet Cong in SVii without positive action 
being taken against the Hanoi government at an early 
date. They have in mind the conduct of the kind of 
program designed to bring about cessation of DRV 
support for operations in 3VIJ and Laos outlined in 
JCSM-174-64, subject "Vietnam,” dated 2.March 1964. 





Such a program would not only deter the arrres-r 
sive actions of the 1337 but would be a source of 
encouragement to SVK which should significantly 
facilitate the counterinsurgency program in that 
country. To increase our readiness for such 
actions, the U.S. Government should establish at 
once the political and military bases in the 
U.S. and S71I for offensive actions against the 
North and across the Laotian and Cambodian 

i 

borders, including measures for the*, control of 
contraband traffic on the Mekong. 


b. In view of the current attitude of the 
Sihanouk Government in Cambodia, the JCS recommend 
authorizing now hot pursuit into that country... 67 / 

As already noted, however, this sort of escalation had already 
been rejected for the time being. And in any event, there were both 
a new regime in Vietnam and an enlarged program of U.S. aid to support 
. it, although not as enlarged militarily, as the JCS would wish. (That 
form of enlargement vould not come until later.) But it was the first 
program since 1961 enlarged in explicit recognition that the programs 
preceding it had not succeeded, had indeed fallen far short of their 
goals. And in that sense at least it was the end of one period and the 
beginning of another. 
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IV.C.l. 


II . KSAM-233 - TONKIN GULF 


1. General Character of the Period from NSAM-233 to Tonkin 

• 

In enunciating the policies of N3AM-288 ve had rhetorically committed 
ourselves to do whatever was needed to achieve our stated objectives in 
South Vietnam. The program decided upon and spelled out in ESAM-288 re¬ 
flected our recognition that the problem was greater than we had previously 
supposed e ’ that the progress that we had previously thought we were mak¬ 
ing was more apparent than real. The program constituted a larger effort 
than we had undertaken before; it corresponded to our' increased estimates 
of the magnitude of the task before us. Nevertheless, we might have chosen 
to do more along the lines of what we did decide to do, and above all we 
might have chosen to do some things that we specifically chose not to do 
at this time (although we began to plan for some of these cn a contingency 
basis). If there were to be new or greater problems in the future it was 
because we did not correctly appraise the magnitude of the problem nor fully 
foresee the complexity of the difficulties wc faced. There were indeed 
some who believed that the program we decided upon was not enough, notably 
the JCS who had gone on record that until aid to the VC from outside of 
South Vietnam was cut off, it would be impossible to eliminate the insur¬ 
gency there. But the program as decided upon in 203 did correspond to the 
official consensus that this was a prescription suited to the illness ao we 
diagnosed it. 


There were many inhibitions that discouraged doing more than the bare 
necessity to get the job done. These inhibitions related to the image of 
the U.S. in world affairs, to possible risks of over-reaction from the Com¬ 
munist side, to internal American hesitancies about cur operations there, 
and finally to a philosophy concerning the basic social nature of what was 
happening in Vietnam and how wise it was for the U.S. to become very deeply 
involved. We had given serious thought to a program of pressures upon the 
North, largely covert and intended more to persuade than to compel." This 
was oil the theory that the heart of the problem really lay not in South 
Vietnam but in North Vietnam. But these measures, although far from for¬ 
gotten, were put. on the shelf in the belief, or at least the hope, that 
they would not be needed. 


The long year from March 1964 to April 1965 is divisible into three 
periods that correspond to major modifications or reformulations of policy. 
The first would be from March (NSAK-288) to the Tonkin Gulf affair in early 
August 1964, the second would be from August 1964 to February of 1965, and 
the third would be from February to April 1965. 

From March to August 1965 tried to make a go of it with the program 

approved in NSAM-283, ir hope that, that program would carry us toward our 

♦ 
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objectives by increasing the amount or aid and advice we gave to the South 
Vietnamese in order to enable, them better to help themselves. But almost 
from the beginning there were signs that this program would not be enough. 
And as time passed it became more and more evident that Oil ing more 

.would be needed. Soon we began to be turned from full concentration upon 
the NSAM-288 program by a major distraction—instability and inefficiency of 


the GVN. This was a distraction that from the first we had feared but had 
hoped against hope would not grow to major proportions. 


*..■. A year before/-in. 19^3> it had become more and more evident as time 
wore on that the unpopularity and inefficiencies of the Diem-Ngu regime 
destroyed the hope of permanent progress in the pacification program and the 
ultimate c ance of success of the whole counter-insurgency effort. This 
time it was the increasing instability of the Khanh regime and the ineffici¬ 
ency of his government—the regime that had supplanted the regime that had 
supplanted Diem and Ngu. Now we feared the inability of the Khanh govern¬ 
ment to attract and hold the loyalties of the politically active groups 
within the cities, and we had no confidence in its competence to administer 
the pacification programs, and thereby win the support of the politically 
inert peasantry in the rural areas. 


But we wanted no more coups. Although Khanh 1 s coup had surprised us 
and even shaken our confidence somewhat, we quickly made him our boy, put 
the best possible face on the matter, and made it a prime element of U.S. 
policy to support Khanh and his colleagues, and discourage any further coups 
Each coup that occurred, it seemed, greatly increased the possibility of yet 
another coup. 


Through the first period from March until July, we concentrated upon 
making the NSAM-288 program work. In addition to the increases in U.S. aid 
and advice, we sought to strengthen Khanh by patching things up with Big 
Minh and mollifying the other Generals he had thrown out. Ue hoped he could 
somehow subdue the politically active Buddhists, the Catholic political 
activists, the Dai Viet, and the miscellaneous ambitious colonels and gen¬ 
erals. 

• 

But execution of the 288 program began to fall behind the plans. The 
GVN administration of the program had troubles,' There were troubles getting 
piastres-which the U.S. government in effect provided-from the central 
government to the provinces and districts where they were needed. Agreed 
pay increases and force increases in the GVN armed forces were only tardily 
and partially met. Civil servants needed to operate the program in the 
provinces and districts were not available, were not trained, or, if avail¬ 
able and trained, were often not paid, or were insufficiently or tardily 
paid, or were not provided with necessary expenses. Funds for the provision 
of necessary goods in the provinces and districts were not met. Payments to 
peasants for relocation as a part of the pacification program were tardy or 
inadequate or not made at all. There seemed to be a business as usual 
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attitude in the central government, and the strength of the RVKAF declined, 
Viet Cong depredations continued-and pacification efforts fell behind. 


As we pressured Khanh to adopt reforms to remedy the deficiencies of 
•the-GVi'I administration of programs within South Vietnam, his frustrations 
over these difficulties and failures were increased. He had no taste for 
the long, unspectacular social reform and social rebuilding that were the 
tasks of pacification.. He soon began to talk increasingly of a scapegoat— 
a march to the North. He wanted to get the struggle over with. This cor¬ 
responded to the means that we had considered, but had for the time being 
rejected—seeking escape from our own frustrations in .South Vietnam by 
pressure on the North. We moved gradually in this direction, impelled almost 
inevitably so ultimate actions of this sort, but always reluctantly and 
always hesitant to commit ourselves to more than very minor moves, until 
suddenly and dramatically the Tonkin Gulf affair of early August provided 
an occasion to make a move of the sort ve had long been anticipating but 
had until then always deferred. But during this period the debate over pos¬ 
sible Erasures of this sort, and the instability of the Khanh government, 
increasingly distracted attention from programs focussed directly on the 
problems of pacification and of winning the loyalties of .the Vietnamese for 
the GVN. . 


In the immediate aftermath of the Tonkin Gulf affair, Khanh, feeling 
his position strengthened, took ill advised measures to consolidate the 
gains that he believed had been made thereby, and quickly precipitated an 
overriding governmental crisis. Thereafter, the stability of the regime 
became the dominant factor in all considerations. Attention had to shift 
from pacification of the millions of rural Vietnamese, who made up the vast 
majority of the people, to the very few in Saigon, Hue and Danang who were 
struggling for power. 


2. KSAM-2S3 Programs Mid-March to Kid-May 1?64 


Recommendation $3 of NSAM-288 was "to support a program for national 
mobilization (including a national service law) to put South Vietnam on a 
war footing." Responsibility for this was sheared between ASD/lSA and AID. 


A first step was taken on 20 March when the country team was asked to 
report on the status of GYN plans and also country team views concerning 
the adoption of a national service act. The points of greatest concern 
were what would be the main provisions of the act, and what would be the 
administrative machinery set up to implement it. The Country Team was also 
advised that economic mobilization measures should be deferred until after • 

a joint U.S. -GVN survey had been completed. «/ 

♦ * < 

• 

On 1 April Ambassador Lodge replied, with MACV concurrence, that 
Premier Khanh planned two categories of mobilization, one civil and one 
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military. The Ambassador said that proposed decrees had been prepared and that 
if promulgated they would give the GYII adequate power. Details were not in- 
eluded, however, in the Ambassador’s report. The Ambassador proposed, on a 
personal basis, that, if Washington approved, he would try to persuade Khahh 
■to-proceed with a mass media presentation of it. 69 / Washington agreement to 
the Embassy evaluation came three days later, although only the general con¬ 
cept had been explained. On that same day, 4 April 1°64, Khanh publicly pro¬ 
claimed a basic decree prescribing broad categories of national service. Its 
main terms were that all able-bodied males ages 20-45 were subject to nation¬ 
al public service. This national public service was to consist of either 
(a) military service or (b) civil defense service. 


This initial decree of 4 April 1964 amounted evidently to nothing more 
than a statement of intention by the Prime Minister. This was quite short 
of a law that would go into effect, be administered and thereby made to ac¬ 
complish something. 

On 10 April, the Embassy was informed by a telegram from State that 
Khanh*s decrees had received little publicity in the United States, and the 
Embassy was asked for a text of the implementing decrees. Five days later 
• on 15 April 1964, Ambassador Lodge reported in more detail on the basic 
terms of the national public service decree, to wit: 

(1) All able-bodied males 2C-45 would be subject to national 

public service and females would be permitted to volunteer. 

% ♦ 

♦ 

(2) National public service would consist of either military 
service or civil defense service. 


( 3 ) Civil defense service would be managed by the Ministry of 
Interior. 

(4) The duration of military service would be three years of 
RVKAF or four years in Regional Forces* (Civil Guard) and Popular 
Forces (Civil Defense Corps and Hamlet Militia). 


(5) Call-up priority would be based on age and number of 
dependents. 


(6) Drafted personnel were to be paid by the force to which 
they were assigned. 


This came closer to a law to be administered, but on 28 April Washington 
told the Embassy 'that the status of implementation of the recommendations was 
still not clear. Four days later, on 2 May, Ambassador lodge reported that 
draft decrees were still, not signed in fact, and that the final nature of 
the Civil Defense Decree, was still in doubt. However, he reported agreement 
on the principle that the objectives of the National Mobilization Plan 
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should give priority to: (l) bringing the armed forces to authorised strength, 
(2) improving their morale, ( 3 ) carrying out conscription more effectively, 
and (4) obtaining qualified civilian workers. 70/ 


Before he was able to make this report of 2 May, however, Ambassador 
lodge, had a showdown meeting with Khanh over the failure of the GVN to carry 
out many of the necessary actions called for by the NSAM-233 programs. On 
30 April, accompanied by Westmoreland and Brent (USOM chief). Lodge met Vxth 
Khanh, Oanh, Khien, and Thieu, to discuss the GVN failure to provide operating 
funds to provincial and lower local levels, and to correct manpower deficien¬ 
cies . 


Lodge opened the meeting with a prepared statement which he read in 
French. He said that direct observation by U.S. provincial advisors through¬ 
out Vietnam proved that nowhere was there an adequate effort to provide 
piastres to Corps, Division and sectors, to increase the pay of ARVN and 
paramilitary forces, to bring these troops to authorized strength, to recruit 
added forces, or to compensate incapacitated soldiers or families of those 
killed. In fact, he said, there were confirmed reports from Corps and Divi¬ 
sion headquarters of deceased soldiers being kept on the roles as the only 
means of compensating their families and preventing further deterioration of 
ARVN and paramilitary morale. There had been a steady decline in the strength 
of RVHAF since October 1963 , notably including a decrease of 4,000 in March 
alone; and the current strength was almost 20,000 below the authorized figure 
agreed necessary by both governments. Likewise, the force level of SBC had 
decreased in the same period by almost 13,COO, leaving that force 18,000 
below its authorized strength. The Civil Guard was almost 5,000 below the 
required strength. The ARVN and CG desertion rate was double what it had 
been in February, and SBC desertion rate was up hcfy. Only 55£ of the con¬ 
scription quotas were being met and volunteers were below the expected level. 


Failure to provide funds was blamed as a major reason for these mili¬ 
tary manpower deficiencies. The shortage was so great that the current 
trend in effectives could not be reversed before August in any event. Lodge 
went on to say that USOM and MACV visits to the provinces also confirmed 
that failure to provide piastres to local headquarters also led to shortages 
of resources for pacification efforts. The result was that most of the 
McNamara program of reforms and improvements (of NSAM-283) was failing, not 
due to lag in support promised by the United States, but simply because the 
Saigon government did not provide piastre support for the joint pacification 
program agreed upon by the two governments. The war. Lodge concluded, was 
being lost for want of administrative initiative in printing and distribut¬ 
ing the necessary local funds for the agreed programs. Lodge conceded that . 
the government had made a forward step in announcing its intentions to de¬ 
centralize procurement authority from the Director General of the Budget 
and Foreign Aid to the ministries, but further decentralization to provin¬ 
cial and district authorities was advisable. 
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Khanh passed the buck to Oanh, whd explained that the f-?,C had inherited 
enormously complicated bureaucratic procedures* based on older French prac¬ 


tices, with cheeks and counterchecks before actions could be effected, and 
that these practices were being reformed. Kew regulations were about to go 
•into effect and it was hoped that they would improve the situation. VJ 


Recommendation $5 of 288 had been "to assist the Vietnamese to create 
a greatly enlarged administrative corps." Effective action upon this recom¬ 
mendation was considered essential to effective progress in the pacifica¬ 
tion program, as is clearly implied by the following list cf the lines of 
action that were to be strengthened by the enlarged administrative corps. 
These were: "■ 


1. Training and pay of new hamlet action cadres, of new village 
secretaries, of district chiefs and other district staff, of a new 
assistant for pacification for each Province Chief, and of hamlet 
school teachers, health workers, district agricultural workers, and 
rural information officers. 

2. Special incentive pay for government workers in rural areas. 

3. Selective pay raises for some civil servants. 

4. Increasing enrollment in the Rational Institute of Administra¬ 
tion (HIA) to full capacity (this was a training school for civil 

• servants), including provision of short term in-service training by 

MIA. 

5« Organization of a joint U.S.-GYM Committee on governmental 
reform to review, recommend, and install needed provisions in govern¬ 
mental procedures. 

6. Expanding and training national Police especially for rural 
areas consistent with other recommendations to strengthen military 
and paramilitary forces. 72 / 

Along with this increase in Vietnamese administrative personnel there 
was to be an increase in U.S. advisory personnel to assist them. On 2 April 
the Mission advised Washington that a general agreement had been reached with 
the GVN and estimated that 12 additional USOM public administration person¬ 
nel were needed. On the following day, however, the Ambassador expressed 
his reservations over the large increase in staff. On 30 April in an EXDIS 
to the President, Lodge said that Khanh was willing to accept U.S. adminis¬ 
trators in pacified areas provided the U.S. felt willing to accept casual¬ 
ties. Lodge recommended a high level civil adsnnistrative advisor to Khanh 
himself; and on U May in an EXDIS to the Secretary of State he recommended 
four AID public administrative advisors, one to each of the four Corps areas, 
all to be directly under the Ambassador. 12/ 


As of Kid -May, however, while there were ease accompli sweats, on the 
whole there had been more discussion than action. Before the. mid-May meet¬ 
ing for Secretary McNamara in Saigon fee status. Of progress was summarized 
for him in the Mid-May Briefing Book as follows: 


1• The initiation of a two-week training program for district 
chiefs had started and the first class had graduated. 

2. Assignment had been made of one entire graduating class, 82 
of them with three full years of training, to he district chiefs. 

3c Training of 75 hamlet action cadres for use in the Pacifica¬ 
tion pj.sn had been initiated. 

4. Assignment of 700 Saigon civil servants to the III Corps 
area had been completed (but two-thirds of them had returned by mid- 
May as either unfit or in excess of needs). 

5. The long standing training programs for hamlet workers had 
continued. 

6. A course to train 2500 new village secretaries had been 
initiated. 

7. Assurance that all future graduates of HIA would be assigned 
to the countryside had been made.. 

8. There was a promise to undertake to double the output of 
. graduates from the KIA. 

Ho action had been taken, however, on other measures. The most salient 
inaction was the failure to set Tip the promised U.S.-GW committee on 
government reform. Further, the GW was not inclined to provide incentive 
pay to key rural workers. 

At the time that Secretary McNamara and his party went to Saigon in 
the middle of May, the problem areas with respect to implementation of 
NSAM-288 recommendations were identified as follows: 


1. Inadequate provision of piastres for proper utilization of 
already trained officials and technicians. 

2. Possible inability of GVN to get- the job done without direct ' 
U.S. participation. 

• 

3. Lack of information from the field on plans for aggressive 
. implementation of all aspects of this recommendation. 
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Recommendations 4, 6, and 7 of 1!ASM-£35 concerned increases in GYN 
military forces and capabilities>and verq generally considered together: 

# 

4. To assist the Vietnamese to increase the armed forces 
• • .. (regular plus paramilitary) by at leqst 50,000 men. 

6. To assist the Vietnamese to improve and reorganize the para¬ 
military forces and to increase their compensation. 


7. To assist the Vietnamese to create an offensive guerrilla 
force. . . 

On 2„ March 1$64 a joint State-Defense-AID message ashed the country 
team to refine (and elaborate) these concepts and recommend a program of 
implementing actions. The mission was authorized to initiate appropriate 
first steps without waiting for final agreement between the USG and the GW. 
There followed, as already noted, the pertinent proclamations of early 
April, but they were only proclamations, nothing more. On 27 April General 
Harkins reported that GW planning for reorganization of paramilitary forces 
and development of a concept for programs was still in process. ' General 
. Haat, the Minister of Interior, was considering a merger of SDC and Combat 
Youth into a single organization (the Popular Forces) under the Ministry of 
Interior. The Civil Guard would go under the Army high command. Opera¬ 
tional control of Popular Forces would be vested in sector and sub-cector 
commanders at province and district levels. At village levels, Popular 
Forces would encompass the total local security force and would include 
both full-time and part-time personnel. Details of compensation and the 
logistic mechanism were not clear. Harkins judged that the concept was con¬ 
sistent with the Pacification Plan, but the total anticipated strength of 
Popular Forces could not be projected until more detailed planning had been 
accomplished. Detailed negotiations with the GW were continuing and a 
further report was to be made on 10 May. 75/ 

« 

Two days later, on 29 April 1964, the JCS commented on trie slowness of 
the GW in implementing recommendations for 6 and 7 end pointed out an 
apparent divergence between MACV and GW on the strength and organization 
of the GVK forces. They explained that the 50,000 figure was an interim 
planning figure, and that further increases should be recommended when and 
as necessary. COMUSMACV was asked to submit his detailed plan for imple¬ 
menting 4, 6, and 7 by the 7th of May. 76/ 


Almost simultaneously with this JCS message. Harkin’s deputy. General 
Westmoreland, was accompanying Ambassador Lodge to see Khanh on the 
occasion, already described, when Ambassador Lodge made his strong demarche 
with the Vietnamese Premier. Westmoreland expatiated on the military 
aspects of the Ambassador’s complaint, especially the RVKAF deficiencies, 
specifying increased desertion rates and inadequate enlistments and draft 
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callups* He calculated that at the current rates of desertion, casualties 
and recruitment the EVNAF at.the end of-the year would he'smaller not 
larger than at present. • _ - 


- Finally, on 7 May, Harkins was able to report that a USG-GVN agree¬ 
ment had been reached on calendar year 1964 force goals for the RVNAF, 
Civil Guard and the National Police, although there was not yet an agree¬ 
ment on the SDC and Combat Youth. The agreement on the RVNAF, CG, and 
SDC force levels were as shown in the tabulation below: 77/ 



Current 

Authorized 

strength 

Recommended . 
Strength 

CY 64 

Amount 

Increase 

% ^ 

Estimated 

Cost 

RVNAF 

227,000 

231)600 . 

10,600 

1. GVN = 1.4 billion piastres 

2. U.S. = $13 million for pay: 

$5 million MAP 

Civil 

Guard 

90,015 

97,615 

* 

m 

• 

7,600 

1. .8 billion piastres 

2. $2.2 million MAP (no esti- 
* * 

mate of cost of pay 
increase) 

SDC 

110,000 

. t 

110,000 

- 

No estimates of cost (no agree 
meat yet) 

Combat 

Youth 

• 

180,000 

(trained) 
80-90,COO 

200,000 

20,000 

. No estimates of cost (no agree 
ment yet) 

(trained and 

National Police 

armed) 


♦ 


24,250 

34,900 

10,650 

500,000 million piastres 
$1.2 million 


With respect to the perennial problem of assisting the Vietnamese to 
develop their own offensive guerrilla force, in mid-May there was some 
progress to report, although the accomplishments were less than had been 
hoped. Efforts were continuing to improve the distribution of Ranger 
battalions for use against VC base areas and in border areas of I and II 
Corps. Plans also were being developed at that time for better border 
control, and for intelligence integration, coordination of Vietnamese Special 
Forces operations, and air surveillance. Efforts were also being made 
towards integration of Vietnamese Special Forces and U.S. Special Forces 
staffs at all command echelons. Vietnamese junior officers and IICO’s, 
including Montagnards, were being initiated to training and guerrilla war¬ 
fare techniques in the new VIISF/USSF Center at Nha Trang. This was 
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expected to encourage the VRSF to adopt holder,, and more confident 
tactics. ?3/ _ 

Recommendations 8, 9* and 10 were accomplished rather simply*and ex¬ 
peditiously because they consisted entirely of supplying the South Viet¬ 
namese materials that they needed. It did not involve our inducing the 
Vietnamese themselves to do anything. Recommendation 8 was to provide the 
Vietnamese Air Force 25 A1H aircraft in exchange for present T-28*s, Recom¬ 
mendation 9 was to provide the Vietnamese army additional M-113 AFC's (with¬ 
drawing the 11-114 's there), additional riverboats and approximately $5-10 
million worth of additional materiel. Recommendation 10 was to announce 
publicly the fertilizer program and to expand it with a view to trebling 
within two years the amount of fertilizer currently made available. 


MAP funding for Recommendation 8 was approved by ISA on 25 March 1964 
following approval of the delivery schedule on 22 March. On 1 May 1964, 

19 AlH's were delivered and six more scheduled for delivery 10 days later. 

A Navy unit of 4 support officers, 8 instruction pilots and 150 men arrived 
on 30 April 1964 to train Vietnamese crews until they could assume full 
responsibility, which was estimated to be in three to six months. By early 
May planning and funding action for the provision of the M-113* s had been 
completed. According to the schedule developed in response to the request 
for this materiel made by CIKCPAC and COI-USMACV, 17 M-113's were shipped 
to arrive in Saigon 17 April., 16 were due to arrive 29 April, 30 were shipped 
to arrive by 1 June, and 30 more were to arrive by 10 July. There was an 
agreement between CINCPAC and COMUSKA.CV that no additional howitzers, river- 
boats or AIl/EEC/4ls were to be recommended at that time. Eighty-five 
thousand tons of fertilizer had been requested and procured by early May 
for spring planting, and this had been publicized by the GW and in Washing¬ 
ton. A distribution scheme was being developed and refined in early Kay 
with provision for further expansion including a probable 18,000 tons re¬ 
quirement in the fall. 79/ 


There were two important visitations to Saigon during April. The first 
was by General Earle G. Wheeler, then Chief of Staff, USA, who visited 
Saigon from 15-20 April and represented Secretary McNamara and the JCS during 
the visit of the Secretary of State to Saigon 17-20 April. It was during 
these meetings that Khanh's desire to shift the emphasis of the struggle to 
an attack on the North first became emphatically evident. In the meeting 
with Khenh on l6 April, Wheeler, in company with General Harkins, was in¬ 
formed by Khanh that eventually the war must be moved north. Harkins later 
told Wheeler that this was the first time Khanh had ever said that extending 
operations to the North was inevitable. Khanh explained that when the move • 
to the North .occurred MACV would have to take over all the logistics. He 
further said he was ready to start planning for an extension of operations 
to the North. 
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Two days later on l8 April Khanh ag« in. brought the'matter up, this 
time with Secretary of State Rusk. Rusk replied that this was a big prob¬ 
lem, that political preparation would be needed, and that while the U.S. 

Was prepared to take any action necessary to win the war, it had to be very 
clear that such action was indeed necessary before the U.S. would embark 
on it. 80/ 


A fortnight before on 4 April 1$64 V. P. Bundy had written a letter to 
Ambassador Lodge with enclosures which concerned a possible political scen¬ 
ario to support action against North Vietnam and for the earlier, so-called 
‘ "Blue Annex" (considerations of extended actions to the Forth) completed 
during th= McNamara-Taylor visit in March 1964. In Washington there was 
considerable theorizing, in this period, about the best manner of persuading 
North Vietnam to cease aid to the NLP-VC by forceful but restrained pres¬ 
sures which would convey the threat of greater force if the North Vietnamese 
did not end their support of the insurgency in South Vietnam. In certain 
circles in Washington at least, there was what appears now to have been an 
amazing level of confidence that we could induce the North Vietnamese to 
abandon their support of the SVN insurgency if only we could convince them 
• that we meant business, and that we would indeed bomb them if they did not 
stop their infiltration of men and supplies to the South. 


This confidence, although ultimately accepted as the basis for decision, 
was neither universal nor unqualified. This was evident, for instance in 
the meeting of 19 April, when the subject was discussed in Saigon with V.usk, 
lodge, Harkins, Nes, Manfull, DeSilva, Lt. Col. Dunn, General Wheeler, 

W. P. Bundy, and Solbert of ISA. Much of the discussion on that occasion 
centered on the political context, objectives, and risks, of increasing mili¬ 
tary pressure on North Vietnam. It was understood that it would be first 
exerted solely by the Government of Vietnam, and would be clandestine. 
Gradually both wraps and restraints would be removed. A point on which there 
was a good deal of discussion was what contact with the DRV would be best in 
order to let Hanoi know the meaning of the pressures and of the threats of 
greater pressures. Ambassador Lodge favored a Canadian ICC nan who was about 
to replace the incumbent. The new man he had known at the UN, While Ledge 
was willing to participate in discussions of the mechanisms, he was explicitly 
unsure of Hanoi's reaction to any level of pressure. Lodge was not always 
fully consistent in his views on this subject, and it is not clear that his 
reservations on this score led him to counsel against the move or to express 
other cautions. However, he did say he doubted that we could meet massive 
intervention by the DRV by purely conventional measures. Rusk hoped that the 
threatened pressures againstvppnoi would induce her to end her support for 
the VC. Rusk emphasized the importance of obtaining the strongest possible' 
evidence of DRV infiltration. It was during this discussion that the ques¬ 
tion of the introduction of U.S. Naval forces — and hints of Cam Ranh Bay --- 
arose as a measure' which it was hoped would induce increased caution in 
Hanoi. The presence of military power there, it was hoped, might induce 
Hanoi to be more restrained in its actions toward South Vietnam. There was 
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speculation about whether the use of nuclear weapons against Worth Vietnam 
would bring in the Russians. Rush had\been impressed, so he said, by 
. CJhiang Kai-shek's recent, strongly expressed opposition to any use by the 
United States of nuclear weapons. There was mention that. Khiem had 
sought Chinese Nationalist military forces but their utility was generally 
deprecated. Bundy conjectured, for argument's sake, that nukes used in 
wholly unpopulated areas solely for purposes of interdiction might have a 
different significance than if used otherwise. It is not reported that 
any examination of effectiveness or of obviously possible countermeasures 
was essayed; and no decisions vere made. But the direction of thinking 
was clear."; away from measures internal to Vietnam, and clearly headed 
toward military actions against the Korth. 8l f 

At the conclusion of his visit to Vietnam in mid-April Secretary Rusk 
drew up the two-part summary list of added steps that he believed neces¬ 
sary. The first part, composed of actions presenting no substantive policy 

problems listed the following actions: 

• - 

1. Engage more flags in South Vietnam. 

2. Increase GVN diplomatic representation, and GVN information 
activity (to widen support of the GVN cause). 

3* Enlist General Minh in the war effort. 

4. Mobilize public support for war effort by civilian groups. 

« 

5. Improve the psychological warfare effort. 

6. Discreetly cooperate with Kfcanh for the expulsion of 
"undesirable characters." 

7* Qnpower Ambassador Lodge to make on-the-spot premotions to 
U.S. civilians in Vietnam. 

Among the actions the Secretary felt should he considered, but which in¬ 
volved policy problems, were: ' * 

1. Maintain U.S. naval presence at either Tourane or Cam Ranh Bay, 
as a signal to Hanoi (to suggest to them our deep interest in 
affairs in Vietnam). 

2. S>pend more money in developing pacified provinces instead of 

concentrating efforts almost exclusively on trouble spots. 

• 

3* Push GVN anti-junk operations gradually north of the EMZ. 


« •% 


4. Remove inhibitions bn the use of*Asi.au intelligence agents 
in Cambodian-Laos border areas.'82/ 


•' By the end of another fortnight Khanh*s mood had turned much more 
strongly toward insistence upon his march to the Worth. On the morning 
of 4 fey 1964, Khanh asked lodge to call, and Khahh began by asking if 
he should make a declaration putting the country on a war footing. This, 
he said would involve getting rid of "politicians" in the government and 
having a government composed frankly of technicians. It would involve sus¬ 
pension of civil rights ("as had been the case under Lincoln in your civil 
war"). There would be a curfew, Saigon would cease to be a city of 
pleasure, and plans laid to evacuate the diplomatic corps and two million 
people. Khahh then said that an anaounceisient should be made to Hanoi that 
-«any further interference with South Vietnam’s internal affairs would lead 
to reprisals, and Khanh specifically asked if the U.S. would be prepared 
to undertake tit-for-tat bombing each time there was such interfex-ence. 


Continuing, Khanh talked further, somewhat wildly, of defying Cambodia 
and breaking diplomatic relations with France; and he even mentioned a 
declaration of war against the DRV at one point. He conveyed the impres¬ 
sion of a desperate desire to press for an early military decision by out¬ 
right war with the DRV. Ledge sought to discourage this sort of adventur¬ 
ism, but acknowledged that if the IKY invaded South Vietnam with its Army, 
that act would raise a host of new questions of acute, interest to the U.S. 
Possible entry of Chinese forces would have -to be considered. The question 
then would be whether such an Army could be made ineffective by interdicting 
its supply lines. He could not envision the U.S. putting into Asia an Army 
the size of the U.S. Army in Europe in World War II. Khanh said that he 
understood this but that an "Army Corps” of U.S. Special Forces numbering 
10,000 could do in Asia as much as an Army group had done in Europe. "One 
American can make soldiers, out of 10 Orientals."^Sic \J It was illogical, 
wasteful, and wrong to go on incurring casualties "just in order to make 
the agony endure." 


Near the end of his report of this conversation, the Ambassador in¬ 
serted this comment, "this man obviously wants to get on with the job and • 
not sit here indefinitely taking casualties. Who can blame "him?" Then 
he added, as a further comment: 

His desire to declare a state of war...seems wholly in line 
with our desire to get out of a 'business as usual* mentally. 

He is clearly facing up to all the hard questions and wants us 
to do it, too. 83 / 

Lodge's report of Khanh's impatient wish to strike north drew an 
immediate flash response from Rusk, which began with a statement that made 
it clear that the message had been considered carefully at the White House. 
Extremely grave issues were raised by the conversation, and reactions had 
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to be developed with great cai*e.- There would -ctill be another meeting with 
the President on the matter, on 6 May, before Kchimura departed for the 
trip that would take him to Saigon (after Bonn). McNamara would take up 
issues with Lodge upon his arrival there. But before the 6 May meeting 
with the President, would Lodge please answer seven questions as a contri¬ 
bution to the Washington consideration of the issue. 


The questions raised by the Secretary and the answers provided later 
by the Embassy follow: 

1. What were Khanh’s motivations? Does he believe that mobiliza¬ 
tion . .ikes sense only as a preparation for military action against 
North Vietnam? Reply : Khanh as professional soldier thinks in terms 
of victory. Rot a matter of pique. Honestly seeking a means of 
putting country on war footing. 

2. Is there a trace of despair in Khanh*s remarks? Does he think 
he can win without attacking north? Reply: No. 


3. Previously Khanh told McNamara it would be necessary to con¬ 


solidate a base In South Vietnam for atta 
Previous counterguerrilla experience in G 
supports this judgment. Reply : Khanh do 
less of progress in the South. 




ir.g North Vietnam, 
ece, Malaya, and Korea 
not want to move regard- 


4. Khanh* s talk of evacuating seems 
Khanh’s concern was an ability to admini 
(This referred to Khanh’s discussion of 


fantastic. Reply : Agree 
ster the city if attacked, 
evacuating the city.) 




5. Were Khanh * s talks of warning to Hanoi and Cambodia and 
action against the French integral parts of mobilization? Reply : 
Yes. But he should have evidence against French nationals. 

6. How to interpret Khanh’s remarks about U.S. "Army Corps?" 
Reply : Loose talk. This reaction came after (Lodge’s) discouraging 
reply about the possibility of the U.S. bringing in large numbers of 
forces. 


7. Was the GVN capable of administering limited mobilization? 
Reply : Question is a puzzler. However, some such thing might be a 
way of overcoming "business as usual," 84/ 

The response to Khanh’s proposal that came out cf the 6 May meeting 
was that the'Secretary of Defense was to tell Khanh, when he was in 
Saigon, that the U.S. did "not intend to provide military support nor 
undertake the military objective of rolling back Communist control in 
North Vietnam." 8$/ 
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3. The Secretary’s Visit to Saigon May 2264 

Accompanied by General Wheeler, and MM. Sylvester and tedlaughton, 
and his military aide, the Secretary of Defense made a brief visit to 
•Saigon 12-14 May enroute hone from Bonn. In inferring Saigon on 4 May 
of his projected visit he said that his primary objective was to get full 
information as to the current status and future plans, with targets and 
dates, for the following items for the rest of calendar year 1964: 

1. Augmentation of GVN military and paramilitary forces, with a 
breakdown by area and service category. 

... Increased compensation for GVN military and paramilitary 
personnel. . 

* 

3. Reorganization of military and paramilitary forces. 

4. Creation of the Civil Administrative Corps. 

5. Implementation of the national mobilization plan. 

6. The steps and timetables, both military and civil, for our 
implementation of the oil-spot concept of pacification. 


Additionally, it was further specified that he wanted 
following: 


information on the 


1. A map of population and areas controlled by the VC and the 

GVN. 


2. Progress of military operations in extending control by the 
oil-spot theory. 

3. Brief reports on the critical provinces. 

4. ‘ The Country Team’s appraisal of Khanh’s progress in strength 
ening national, provincial and district governments. . 

5. The Country Team’s evaluation of Khanh’s support by various 

groups (constituting Vietnamese political power centers). 

* 

6. MACV’s forecast of likely VC and GVN military activity for 
the rest of 1964. 

7. Recommendations on cross-border ii*telligence operations. 

8. Report on the extent to which the U.S. contribution of added 
resources or personnel (either military or civilian) for civil pro¬ 
grams could strengthen the GVN counterinsurgency program. 86/ 
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The trip books prepared for the members of the Score Lory’s party also 
indicated that one major concern‘was to reinforce lodge's demarche of 
30 April concerning facilitating the flow of piastres to the provinces for 
counterinsurgency support* It was suggested that possibly the rigid end 
‘conservative director of the budget, Luu Van Tinh night have to be dis¬ 
missed if Oanli couldn't make him do better. A list of problems that were 
created by lack of piastres in the provinces followed: 

1. Health workers trained by AID were not employed for lack of 
piastres. 

« 

2 Provincial and district officers (both health and agricultural 
extension workers) were severely, restricted in travel to villages for 
lack of per diem and gasoline. 

3. Bills for handling AID counterinsurgency cargo at the port of 
Danang were not paid, resulting in refusal and threat of refusal, by 
workers and groups, to handle more cargo. 

4. Several categories of GVH workers had not been paid salaries 
owed to them for months. 

5. Truckers were threatening to refuse to handle AID counter¬ 
insurgency cargo because they had not been paid for past services by 
the Government of Vietnam. 

6. There were inadequate funds to compensate villages for food, 
lodging, water and services provided by peasants to the ARVTI, the CG, 
and the SDC. 


7» There had been nonpayment or delayed or only partial payment of 

promised relocation allowances to relocated authorities. 

In the light of these problems it was considered that two USOM piastre 
cash funds might be established; (l) a petty cash fund to support the 
Ministry of Education; and (2) a substantial USOM-controlled piastre fund 
to break bottlenecks in such matters as transportation of goods, spare 
parts, per diem payment of immobilized Vietnamese personnel, and emergency 
purchases on the local market. AID Administrator Bell in Washington had 
made commitments to Secretary McNamara that all piastres necessary for 
counterinsurgency would be forthcoming even if deficit financing were needed. 
But because there were plenty of commodity imports at hand, that posed no 
problem. USOM and MACV and the public administration advisors who were 
then being recruited should review carefully whether U.S. civil administra¬ 
tion advisors to the provincial chiefs, could facilitate the flow of funds 
and commodities, and expedite paper work. Finally, the use of rural affairs 
provincial staffs should be increased by one or more per province, perhaps 
vising Filipinos or Chinese Nationals. 87/ 
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The first day of the Secretary’s stay in Saigon vas .spent in briefings, 
and net all of wh&t he heard vas encouraging. There vas first a bri<-? ? ng 
from the Ambassador, who said the administrative mechanism cf the central GVil 
yas not functioning smoothly, that Khanh cvercentralized authority, and that 
although the situstion slight work out the prospects were not good. One bit 
of encouragement vas that Khanh vas requesting more U.S. advisors — this vas 
taken as a token of good intentions and of willingness to cooperate with the . 
U.S. The provincial government would continue to be weak, and the corps 
commanders’ authority handicapped the provinces. Khanh’s 23 new province 
chiefs and 80 new district chiefs had improved the quality of leadership, he 
thought. But the Buddhists, although fragmented, remained politically active 
and Thich Tri Quang was agitating strongly against Khanh. The Catholics were 
about to v' ihdrav their chaplains from the Army. The students supported 
Khanh but the intellectuals did not. Lodge thought that the current U.S, 
program was of about the right size but that better leadership was needed. 

He would like U.S. civilian advisors in each corps area. When USOM Director 
Brent gave- his briefing he made the point that USOM was 25 percent short of 
authorized personnel strength. This led the Secretary to ask about the use 
of U.S. military personnel, FSOs, or Peace Corps personnel to fill the 
shortage. Forrestal was asked to look into the problem and report. The NIA 
vas short of faculty because seven instructors had been assigned elsewhere 
and there was, moreover, an inadequate budget. 83/ 

.In the afternoon briefing. General Harkins said he vas guardedly opti¬ 
mistic in. spite of the fact that 23 province chiefs, 135 district chiefs, 
and practically all senior military commanders had been replaced since the 
last coup. In discussing ”Population Control” (pacification), it was de¬ 
cided to use 1 April 1964 as a base for statistical measurements of pacifica¬ 
tion progress. When he came to the subject of the planned augmentation of 
AHVI! and the paramilitary forces, the figures presented by General Harkins 
showed that achievement lagged behind the agreed goals. Although the agreed 
MSP program called for 229,000 RVT3AF personnel at that time mud 238,000 for 
the end cf calendar year 1964, there were actually only 207,000 currently 
in RVKAF. (This shoved no improvement over March). The strength of P.VrTAT 
had in fact been decreasing consistently from a high of 218,000 in July 1963 
because of increased activity (hence losses through casualties), desertions, 
budget problems and miscellaneous lesser causes, 89/ 


Among the topics receiving considerable attention during the meeting 
on the morning of the 13th of Kay was that of VKAF pilot training program. 
This subject assumed special importance for three reasons. First, the 
March program of providing helicopters to the Vietnamese Air Force called 
also for the provision of pilots to fly them. Second, there had just 
previously been some embarrassing publicity concerning the participation 
of USAF pilots in covert combat roles, .ah activity that had not been 
publicly acknowledged. Third, the meeting with the President on 6 May 
had led to the instructions to the;Secretary, already noted, to discourage 
Khanh’s hopes of involving the United States in his March to the North. 
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In this discussion of VIIAF pilot training, it vac revealed that there were 
496 VRAF pilots currently at hand, hut that 666 were required by 1 July. 
Thirty helicopter pilots were to finish by 1 July, 30 liaison* pilots to 
finish by 27 June, and 226 cadet pilots were in the United States whose 
•status was not known st the time of the meeting. The Secretary emphasized 
that it had never been intended that the USAF participate in combat in 
Vietnam, and current practices that belied this were exceptions to that 
policy. The Administration had been embarrassed because of the Shank af¬ 


fair-letters which had complained that U.S. boys were being killed in 
combat while flying inferior aircraft. The Secretary emphasized that the 
VNAF should have a better pilot-to-aircraft ratio. It should be 2 to 1 
instead of 1.4 to 1 as at present. And, as a first priority project, VNAF 
pilots she;Id transition from other aircraft to the A-lHs to bring the 
total to lj)0 qualified to fly that aircraft. It was tentatively agreed 
to. fix that objective for 120 days and accept the consequent degradation of 
transport capability. 90/ 


Following this there was a discussion of offensive guerril3.a operations 
and cross-border operations, both of which were agreed to be inadequate. 
Creation of an offensive guerrilla force had been one of the Secretary's 
• March recommendations. General Westmoreland said that Special Forces of 
both the U.S. and the GVN were over-extended, and he added he believed that 
they should be expanded. As a. result of this conversation MACV was directed 
to study the six-month duty tour of the U.S. Special Forces. The Secretary 
considered it possibly too short and thought it might have to be extended 
to a full year. On the subject of cross-border operations, the concept was 
to drop six-man teams in each of authorized areas in North Vietnam and Laos 
and pick them up, 30 days, later, by helicopter. The objective was two 
teams by 15 June; and this potential was to be doubled each month thereafter. 
It was decided that operations should begin approximately 15 June 1°64. 91/ 

In his subsequent report on this second SecDef-MACV conference, MACV 
reported that the Secretary of Defense had expressed disappointment that 
the civil defense decree of the GYN did not constitute a counterpart to 
military conscription. Furthermore, MACV recorded that in the course of 
the discussion of means of strengthening the VNAF the Secretary of Defense 
had reaffirmed basic U.S. policy that fighting in Vietnam should be done 
by Vietnamese. The FAR1-33ATE concept was explained as a specific, reluc¬ 
tantly approved exception, a supplementary effort transitory in nature. 92/ 

The Secretary’s military aide, Lt. Col. Sidney B. Berry, Jr., recorded 

the decisions taken by the Secretary at Saigon. They were these: 

* • 

* 

♦ 

1* 'Have the first group of six-man reconnaissance teams for 
cross-border operations ready to operate by 15 June 1964, then double 
. the number of teams each month thereafter • The Secretary was anxious 
to get hard information.on DRV aid to the VC. The Secretary was to 



get authority for additional cross-border operations - in addition to 

the operations already authorised in two locations, 

^ « 

2. Concerning the VKAF training program, there vas sever any 
intent, nor was it the policy of the USG to have USA? pilots parti- ' 
cipate in combat. Exception to this should he considered undesirable 
and not setting a precedent. MA.CV was therefore to give first priority 
to manning 75 AlHs with two Vietnamese pilots per aircraft, for a total 
of 150 Vietnamese pilots; and he was also to determine the optimum 
size of the VtiAF, tentatively using a figure of 125 to 150 A1H air- 
- craft. In connection with this the Secretary approved assignment to 
the VKAF of 25 more AlHs by 1 October 1$>64 to replace 18 RT-2Ss on 
hanc 


3. When the Secretary asked Harkins if he needed additional 
Special Forces, Harkins replied, "Yes." The Secretary then said that 
when CGMJSMiCV stated requirements he would approve them if they were 
valid. He said that a six-month, duty tour was too short and the 
normal tour should be extended to one year, reserving the right, of 
course, to make exceptions for special cases. 


4. When General Harkins handed the Sec 
items and funds totalling about $7 million. 


retary a shopping list for 
"the Secretary immediately 


approved the list. 


5. The Secretary directed COMUSMACV to submit in writing require¬ 
ments for South Vietnamese military housing. 

6. Concerning KACV needs, the "SecCef made unequivocal statement 
that MACV should not hesitate to ask for anything they need. SecBef 
gives first priority to winning the war in SVN. l'f necessary he will 
take weapons and equipment from U-S. forces to give the VNAF. Nothing 
will be spared to win the war. But U.S. personnel must operate in. 
compliance with USG policies and objectives. " 93/ 


Near the end of the Secretary* s stay General Khanh met with McNamara, 
lodge, Taylcr and Harkins; and judging from the report of the meeting sent 
in by the Ambassador, Khanh put on a masterful performance. Khanh began 
his talk by reviewing the recent course of the war claiming to have estab¬ 
lished control, in the last three months, over some three million Vietnamese 
citizens fsicj. However, the danger of reinfiltration by the Communists 
still existed. Khahh said that the biggest and most time-consuming prob- • 
lems were political, and he was unskilled in such things and wanted to lean' 
for advice on Ambassador Lodge. But religious problems were also pressing. 
There was religious conflict between Catholics and Buddhists and within 
the Buddhist movement. The Government of Vietnam, vas in the middle. The 
real trouble-raker was Thieh Tri Quang. Lodge was trying to help Khanh in 
this. There was also a problem with the press, and with “parlor politi¬ 
cians” (civilians). Khanh said that he was a soldier, not a politician, 
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and wished he could spend his time nountins military operations and in 
planni ng long-tern strategy instead of dealing with political, intrigues 
and squabbles. But he had to think about the security of his regime. 


The Secretary then referred to the Ambassador’s report of Khanh's 
desire not to "prolong the agony," and said that he, the Secretary, wanted 
to hear more about this. Khanh said that in speaking of net wanting to 
"make the agony endure" he did not mean he would lose patience, but rather 
wanted to speed up the effort by something like a proclamation that South 
Vietnam was being attacked from the north and was therefore being put on a 
war footing. The statement would also say that if this attack from the 
north did not stop within a specified period of time. South Vietnam would 
strike bac'. in ways and degrees comparable to the North Vietnamese attacks 
on South Vietnam. 


Whereas the north .attacks us with guerrillas that squirm through 
the jungle, we would attack them with guerrillas of our own, only 
ours would fly at treetop level and blow up key installations or- 
mine the Port of Haiphong. 


The Secretary asked in return if Khanh judged it wise to start opera¬ 
tions at that time. Khanh replied that he needed first to consider the 
enemy’s probable reaction, including the reaction of Communist China. The 
HIP and VC were only arms and hands of the monster whose head was in Hanoi 
"and maybe further north." To destroy the thing it was necessary to strike 
the head. The purpose of going on a war footing was to prepare for ultimate 
extension of the war to the north. Taylor asked how best to attack the 
North. It had been noted that small-scale operations had had no success. 
With respect to RVKAF capabilities, Khanh said that they either were equal 
to the task already, or soon would be—the problem was to be sure of en¬ 
joying full U.S. support. Khanh conceded that there were always unknowns 
that created uncertainties. Taylor recalled that in March Khanh had favored 
holding off the attack on North Vietnam until there was a stabler base in 
South Vietnam. Khanh hedged, on this point at first; then, after conceding 
some GVIT weakness, said an attack on the North was the best way to cure that 
weakness. It would be a cure for weakness to draw clear lines of battle 
and thereby engage men’s hearts in an all-out effort. 


The Secretary at a later point reminded Khanh of the 72,000-man in¬ 
crease in ARVN, and another 72,000-man increase in paramilitary forces, 
that had been agreed upon in March; and pointed out that accomplishments 
in April did not suggest that the GVN was on schedule. The Secretary * ” 
emphasized he made the observation only to introduce his main point, which 
was that the U.S.'Government would help in any way it could to get the 
program back on schedule . Then he produced a chart showing what should 
have been achieved and what actually had been achieved. The USG would 
supply any needed funds, and fighter-type aircraft, but the GVN must em¬ 
phasize to the provinces that program funds must be disbursed. Khanh blamed 
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the piastre disbursal difficulties on -inherited French budget' practices, 
and promised to pressure the province chiefs further on the natter. There 
was talk about incompetent personnel within the GVN and of the problems of 
replacing then. 


4. The Honolulu Conference of 30 May 1$64 

The next landmark of policy formation for Vietnam was the Honolulu 
Conference of 30 May 19&4* On 26 May,, the President sent out to Lodge 
his call for the Honolulu Conference: 


I have been giving the most intense consideration to the whole 
battl for Southeast Asia, and I have now instructed Dean Rusk, 
Bob Mcilamara, Max Taylor and John McCone to join Felt in Honolulu 
for a meeting with you and a very small group of your most senior 
associates in Southeast Asia to review for my final approval a 
series of plans for effective action. 


I am sending you this message at once to give you private 
advance notice because I hope this meeting can occur very soon - 
perhaps on Monday. Dean Rusk will be sending you tomorrow a 
separate cable on the subjects proposed for the meeting, and 
. Bob Kcllanara will put a plane at your disposal for the trip... 


Other parts of the message referred to matters related to impending changes 
in the mission in Saigon - the retirement of General Harkins and his re¬ 
placement by General Westmoreland and the strengthening of the civilian side 

of the country team. 25/ 


The promised policy guidance followed promptly. It constituted both 
an appraisal of the current situation end a statement of the needs - 
flowing from that appraisal - that it seemed evident had to be met, along 
with some proposals for meeting those needs. 

♦ 

♦ 

I. You will have surmised from yesterday’s telegram from 
the President and the Secretary that we here are fully aware 
that gravest decisions are in front of us and other governments 
about free world’s interest in and commitment to security of 
Southeast Asia. Our point of departure is and must be that we 
cannot accept overrunning of Southeast Asia by Hanoi and Peiping. 
Full and frank discussion of these decisions with you is purpose 
of Honolulu meeting... 

2. President will continue in close consultation with Con¬ 
gressional leadership (he met with Democratic leadership and Senate 
Republicans yesterday) and will wish Congress associated with him 
on any steps which carry with them substantial acts and risks of 
escalation. At that point there will be three central questions: 



* 



m * 


a. Is the security of Souiheetei Asia vital 
sind of the free world? 


to the U.S. 


b. Are additional steps necessary? 

c. Will the additional steps accomplish their mission of 
stopping the intrusions of Hand and Peiping into the south? 


Whether approached from b or c above, it seems obvious that 
we must do everything within our power to stiffen and strengthen 
the situation in South Vietnam. We recognize that...the time 
sequence of Communist actions may force the critical decisions 
before any such preparatory measures could achieve tangible 
success. 


II. Nevertheless, in Honolulu, we would like you...to be pre 
pared to discuss with us several proposals.. .perhaps the most 
radical...is the one which...would involve a major infusion of 
U.S. efforts into a group of selected provinces where Vietnamese 
seem currently unable to execute their pacification programs... 


Weyould therefore propose that U. S. personnel, both 
civilian and military, drawn from the U.S. establishment currently 
in Vietnam, be 'encadred' into current Vietnamese political and 
military structure... 


Specifically, this would involve the assignment of civilian 
• personnel, alternatively military personnel with, a civilian function, 
to work in the provincial administration, and insofar as it is feas¬ 
ible, down to the logistic level of administration. .On the military 
side it would mean the‘ introduction of mobile training teams to 
train, stiffen and improve the staue of the Vietnamese paramilitary 
forces and district operation planning... 


In order to test the utility of such a proposal, we would 
suggest that seven provinces be chosen for this purpose. We would 
offer the provinces of Long An, Dj.nh Tuong, Kien.Hoa, Tay Ninh, 

Hau Ngiah, which are five critical provinces in the immediate vicinity 
of Saigon. Additionally, we would propose Quang’Wgia.... and finally 
Phu Yen.... 


...U.Ss personnel assigned to these functions would not 
appear directly in the chain of command.... They would instead 
be listed as “assistants" to the Vietnamese officials. In prac¬ 
tice, however, we would expect them to carry a major share of the 
, burden of decision and action... 
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...This proposal' Bight also require a close- integration of 
U.S. and Vietnamese pacification activities in Saigon.- 


ft • i 


V 

III. In addition to these radical proposals...vs continue 
..gravely concerned about the differences between Khanh cold the 
generals, the problem of Big Minh, and the religions differences 


ft « o • 


IV. Finally, we wish to consult with you on the manner in 

which we can...eliminate the business as usual attitude in Saigon 

.... We will also wish to examine the best means of reducing the 

problems of dependents.... 96 f 
* 

On the same day that the foregoing policy guidance went out to .Ambas¬ 
sador Lodg., a meeting was held in Washington at William Sullivan* s sugges¬ 
tion. Attended by Mr. KcGeorge Bundy, John McNaughton, General Gcodpastor 
and William Colby, it considered a policy memo drawn up by Mr. Mendenhall 
covering most of the same points raised in the message to Lodge. The gist of 
the nemo was that the GVN was not operating effectively enough to reverse 
the adverse trend of the war against the VC, that the Khanh government was 
well intentiohed but its good plans were not being translated into effec¬ 
tive action, and that it was necessary therefore to find means of broadening 
the U.S. role in Vietnam in order to infuse efficiency into the operations 
of the GW. In general, the memo argued the U.S. should become more deeply 
involved both militarily and otherwise, abandoning"the passive advisor role 
but avoiding visibility as a part of the chain of command. Vietnamese 
sensitivities imposed limitations, and if it should appear that the United 
States intruded, the Vietnamese might come to resent our presence. The r.emo 
proposed, nevertheless, that the meeting carefully consider a phased expan¬ 
sion of the U.S. role. First, military advisors might be placed in para¬ 
military units in seven provinces — about 300 added advisors would be needed 
for this purpose. Second, in the same seven provinces — Long An, Dish Tuong, 
Kien Hoa, Tay Hirih, Hau Kgiah, Quany I’gia, and Fnu Yen — U.S. civilian and 
military personnel.should be interlarded in the civil administration, about 
10 per province for a total of 70. Third, as an experiment, the U.S. might 
try civilians at district levels to supplement the U.S. military personnel 
being assigned there. "In view of the traditional distrust of the Vietnam¬ 
ese peasants for military personnel, it is of considerable importance to 
begin an introduction of American civilian presence at this level to help 
win support of the peasant population." ^Sic J To bach up these field opera¬ 
tions it was suggested that a joint Vietnamese-American Facification Opera¬ 
tions Committee be established, with high level representation from MA.CV and 
USOM on the U.S, side, end from the Defense Ministry, the Joint General 
Staff (JG3), the Vice President for Pacification, and the Directorate of 
the Budget and Foreign Aid on the Vietnamese side. This Joint Pacification 
Operations Committee should be concerned not with policy but with implement¬ 
ation of policies. (This was judged the weak side of 'the GW.) U.S. 
personnel might, iri addition, be introduced at reasonably high level* into 
the Ministries of Rural Affairs, Interior, Information, Education, Health, 
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Public Works, and, in fact, into any other agency concerned with pacifica¬ 
tion. Finally, the U.S. personnel so assigned should cone from among 
those Americans already on the spot — partly from civilians and partly 
from military officers already on assignment there — and the vacancies 
caused by these reassignments should be filled by recruitment from the 
U.S. 97/ 


A cable from the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs to CINCPAC and COMUSMACV 
indicated that (in addition to some questions on Laos) the Secretary of 
Defense wanted the views of the two senior commanders in the Pacific 
(CINCPAC and MACV) on a series of questions largely but not exclusively 
military nature: 

1. What military actions, in ascending order of gravity, sight 
. be taken to impress Hanoi with our intentions to strike North 

Vietnam? 

• 

2. What would be the time factors and force requirements involved 
in achieving readiness for such actions against North Vietnam? 

3. What should be the purpose and pattern of the initial air 
strike against North Vienan? 

• 

4. What was their concept of the actions and reactions which 
might arise from progressive implementation of CINCPAC plans 37-64 
and 32-64? 

5. How might North Vietnam and Communist China respond to these 
escalating pressures? 

6. What military help should be sought from SEATO nations? 

( • 

There was a second group of queries which referred not to the possibility 
of military pressures of one sort or another against North Vietnam, but 
rather were directed mainly to the counterinsurgency efforts within South 
Vietnam. 

* 

1. What were their views on providing four-man advisory teams, 
at once, for each district in the seven selected provinces, and later 
in, all of the 239 districts in SVN? 

: . • • c 

2. In what other ways could military personnel be used to advan¬ 
tage in forwarding the pacification program in the seven selected 

. provinces? 

1 « 

3. What was the current status of: 

• • 

a. The proposed increase in regular and paramilitary forces 
of the GVN, including the expansion of the VNAF, the reorganization" 
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of paramilitary forces and the increased condensation for GVM' 

. military forces? t t ; *• ’ 

“% ~ • 

h. Formation of an intelligence net of U.S. advisors re- 
• • - porting on conditions in the RYNAF? 

• 1 . 

M 

c. Development of a capability for offensive guerrilla 
operation 1 ' ? 

d. Progress under decrees for national mobilization? 


e. Progress in detailing and in carrying out operational 

plans for clear-hold operations (the oil-spot concept)? 98/ 

Along with the solicitation of opinion from COMUSMACV and CIHCPAC, 
summary "proposals were developed by SACSA on the “feasibility of strength¬ 
ening RYpAF, CG and SDC by increased advisory efforts and/or encadrement.” 
SACSA’s proposals, intended for consideration at the Honolulu meeting, 
centered on three subjects. The. first elaborated a concept which was called 
"U.S. Advisory Assistance to the Vietnamese Civil Guard" which consisted of 
a phased program of U.S. detachments at the district level to provide oper¬ 
ational assistance to paramilitary forces. About one and cne-half years . 
(or until the end of calendar year 1965) would be .needed to expand the 
current effort — which consisted of two-man teams for only 13 districts — 
to 239 districts with larger advisory teams (one officer and 3 ECO spe¬ 
cialists). Thus, by the end of 1965, according to this plan, approximately 
1,000 men would be assigned to the districts. To support this effort in 
the districts about 500 more personnel would be needed, raising the total 
to 15C0. The limiting factor on this effort would be a shortage of inter¬ 
preters. 


The second program proposed for consideration by SACSA was a "Pilot 
Program for Provision of Advisory Assistance to Paramilitary Forces in 
Seven Provinces." This was directed exclusively to the seven critical 
provinces, namely. Long An, Dinh Tuong, Kien Hoa, Hau Rghia, Tay Hinh, 

Quang Hgai and Phu Yen. The concept in this case was to assign one advisory 
detachment with one company grade officer and three KCOs to each of the 1*9 
districts in the seven provinces. In addition to this total of 200 persons, 
a 35 percent manpower overhead slice plus some augmentation at the province 
level (70 + 30) would be required. This would mean about ICO men in addi¬ 
tion to the 4 x 49 in the districts, or an overall total of about 300. in 

addition, a minimum of 49 interpreters would be needed. 

* 

The third proposal for discussion was a suggestion that U.S. advisors 
be placed at company level in regular ARVN units. In investigating this 
proposal, CHICPAC, COMUSMACV and advisors on the spot had been asked their 
judgment, and all were reported to believe that this extension of advisors 


'.to company level vas not necessary, and that the current-advisory structure 

to ARVN was adequate. . - 

* * * . « 

• • • ' 

m ♦ 

.... .. The problem areas cited in all of these proposals to extend the 
. advisory system were the questionable acceptability to the Vietnamese of 
further intrusion by -American advisors, the shortage of interpreters, and 
finally the inevitable increase in U.S. casualties. 99/ 

9 

The political problems demanding solutions in order to permit the GW 
to proceed effectively in its struggle against the VC were identified in 
the U.S. preparations for the Honolulu Conference as: 

a. The disposition of the senior political and military prisoners 
from the two coups (there vas resentment by some groups over the 
detention of prisoners at Dalat; on .the other hand, there was possible 
danger to the Khanh regime if they were released). 

b. The rising religious tension both Catholic and Buddhist. 

c. The split between Buddhists under Thich Tam Chau (moderates) 

and under Thich Tri Quang (extremists). 

- * * 

d. . Petty politicking vithin the GW. 

e. GVN failure to provide local lectures. 

f. . GW failure to appoint Ambassadors to key governments. 

g. Inadequate GW arrangements to handle third country aid. 

h. RWAF failure to protect the population. 100/ 

It was not within the competence of the Honolulu Conference to come to 
any decisions concerning the touchy natter of additional pressures against 
the Northj this could be done only at the White House level. Agreement vas 
reached, however, on certain specific actions to be taken with respect to 
the critical provinces and very shortly after the return of major parti¬ 
cipants to Washington these actions were approved and instructions were 
sent to the field accordingly. 

On 5 June the Department notified the Embassy in Saigon that actions 
agreed upon at Honolulu were to be taken with respect to the critical 
provinces as follows: 

1. Move in added South Vietnamese troops to assure numerical 
superiority over the VC. 



2. Assign control over all. troops - in each province to the 

province chief. ' 

3 . Execute clear-and-hold operations on a hamlet-by-hsialet 
basis fOUoving the "oil spot” theory for each, of the approxi¬ 
mately hO districts within the seven critical provinces. 

4. Introduce population control programs (curfews, ID 
papers, intelligence networks, etc.). 

5 . Increase the number of provincial police. 

6 . Expand the information program. 

% 

7 . Develop special economic programs for each province. 

8 . Add U.S. personnel as follows: 

a. 320 military advisors in provinces and districts. 

b. hO USOt -1 advisors in provinces end districts. 

. * 

c. 7 ^ battalion advisors (2 for each of 37 battalions). 

* h3h TOTAL 

9* Transfer military personnel as needed to fill USOM 
shortages. 

10. Establish joint US/GVIT teams to monitor the program at 
both National and Provincial levels. 101/ 

5 . Preparation for Increased Pressure on North Vietnam 

The critical question of pressures against North Vietnam remained 
theoretically moot. The consensus of those formulating policy proposals 
for final approval by highest authority appears to have been that these 
pressures would have to be resorted to sooner or later. But the subject 
was politically explosive, especially in a presidential election year. 
Accordingly, not only did the basic foreign policy issues involved need 
careful exploration, but the domestic political framework needed prepara 
tion before any binding commitments to serious actions could be decided 
upon. 

On 15 June 1 96 b, McGeorge Bundy addressed a memorandum to the Secre¬ 
taries of State and Defense announcing a meeting in the Secretary of 
State's conference room that same day at 6:00 p.m. 

• « 

The principal, question for discussion will be to assess 
the desirability of recommending to the President that a 
Congressional resolution on Southeast Asia should be sought 

promptly. 
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The second question is vh&t the optima recoj.3f.chda- 
tion for action should be if ip fact a congressional _ 
resolution is not recommended..... 102/ 


There were six enclosures included for the consideration of -those 
attending the conference. The first "as a memorandum on the subject 
of "Elements of a Southeast Asia Policy That Does Hot Include a Con¬ 
gressional Resolution". The second was a Sullivan memorandum sum¬ 
marizing the current situation in South Vietnam. The third was a 
memorandum by W. P, Bundy dated 12 June 1964 on "Probable Develop¬ 
ments and /fche7 Case for Congressional Resolution on Southeast Asia." 
The fourth wals a draft resolution oil Southeast Asia for Congressional 
approval. The fifth suggested basic themes to be employed in present¬ 
ing the resolution to the Congress. The sixth and last consisted of 
a long series of questions and answers regarding the resolution of the 
public relations sort that it was thought should surround the effort'. 


The proposed "Elements of a Policy That Does Rot Include a Con¬ 
gressional Resolution" consisted largely of an elaboration of the 
covert measures that were already either approved or nearing approval. 
This included RECCE STRIKE and T-28 Operations ell over Laos and 
small-scale RECCE STRIKE Operations in liorth Vietnam after appropriate 
provocation. Apparently the sequence of actions was thought of as 
beginning with VRAF Operations in the Laotian corridor, followed by 
limited air and sea deployments of U.S. forces toward Southeast Asia, 
and still more limited troop movements in that general area. Military 
actions were to he accompanied by political actions which would 
maximize diplomatic support for Laos and maximize the support and 
visible presence of allies in Saigon. This last was explicitly stated 
to be particularly desired by "higher authority." Diplomatic moves, 
it was hoped, would also intensify support of Souvarma. In Vietnam, 
the paper argued, we should emphasize the critical province program, 
strengthen the Country Team, shift the U.S. role from adv3.ee to direc¬ 
tion, discourage enq>hatically any further coup plots, and give 
energetic support to Khanh. In the U.S. there should be expanded 
publicity for opposition to both aggressive adventure and withdrawal. 
It is probably significant that the last words of this study were that 
"this outline does not preclude a shift to a higher level of action, 
if actions of other side should justify or require it. It does assume 
that in the absence of such drastic action, defense of U.S. interests 
is possible within these limits over the next six months." 103/ 


. The Sullivan memorandum warrants special attention because, al¬ 
though nominally a report on the situation, it speculated on policy 
and courses .of action in a way very significant to the policy formu¬ 
lation processes at this time. In discussing the role of morale as a 
future consideration it approached a ievel of mysticism over a pathway 
of dilettantism. It was stated that at Honolulu both Lodge and 
Westmoreland had said the situation would remain in its current stale¬ 
mate unless some "victory" were introduced. Westmoreland defined 
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victory as detercinaticn to'take sdne new military cocsdtrents such 
as air strikes against the Viet Cong in the Laos corridor; while Lodge 
defined victory as wi7_lir.gr.ess to make punitive air strikes against 
Worth Vietnam. "She significant fact...was that they /both Westmore¬ 
land and Lodge7 looked toward some American decision to undertake a 
commitment which the Vietnamese would interpret as a willingness to 
raise the military ante and eschew negotiations begun from a position 
of weakness." Although Khanh had had some success, Vietnamese morale 
was still not good and needed leadership had not been displayed. 


If we can obtain a breakthrough in the mutual commit¬ 
ment if the U.S. in Vietnam to a confident sense of victory^ 
we believe that we can introduce this sort of executive 
involvement into the Vietnamese structure.... Wo one....can 
define with precision just how that breed-through can be 
established. It could come from the external actions of the 
U.S.,. internal leadership in Vietnam, or from an act of 
irreversible corrr.itr.ent by the United States . 104/ 

The "logic" of this seemed to be that Khanh had not been able to 
provide the necessary leadership, despite all the aid and support the 
U.S. had given. Wo level of mere aid, advice, and support short of 
full participation could be expected to - supply this deficiency, be¬ 
cause Khanh would remain discouraged and defeated until he was given 
full assurance of victory. Ke would not be able to feel that 
assurance of victory until the U.S. coiamitted itself to full partici¬ 
pation in the struggle, even to the extent of co-belligerency. If the 
U.S. could commit itself in this way, the U.S. determination would 
somehow be transfused into the GVII. The problem before the assembled 
US®, “policy-makers, therefore, was to find some means of breakthrough 
into an irreversible commitment of the U.S. 


The actions contemplated in this memorandum were not finally- 
decided upon at this juncture, as we know. But we were gravitating 
inexorably in that direction in response to forces already at work, 
and over which we had ceased to have much real control. The situa¬ 
tion in Vietnam had so developed, by this time, that by common consent 
the success of our programs in Vietnam—and indeed of our whole policy 
there, with which we had publicly and repeatedly associated our 
national prestige—depended upon the stability of the GVW. Conditions 
being what they were, the GVII equated, for the future to which plans 

and actions applied, with the Khanh regime. We were therefore almost 
as dependent upon Knanh as he was beholden to us. Circumstances had 
thus forced us into a situation wherein the most immediate and press¬ 
ing goal of-our programs in Vietnam was recognized to be using our 
resources and prestige to perpetuate a regime that we knew was only- 
one faction—opposed by other factions—and without any broad base of 
popular support. We were aware of that weakness, and f ully intended, 
whenever it was expedient, to find ways .to broaden that basis of 
popular support. But that was something that could be—and indeed had 


to be—-deferred.. Meantime we had to do first things first—we had 
to bolster the Khanh regime, and since this could only be done by 
endowing it with scans of our . own sense qf purpose and determination 


for the eause that was in the first instance 

* 

would prepare to do the things Khanh indicat 
• -give him courage. 


theirs, not ours, we 
S wore necessary to 


6. Increasing U.S. Involvement and Growing GVN Instability 


' The changing of the guard in the U.S. mission in Saigon at the 
half yekr point, when Ambassador Lodge returned to the U.S. to par¬ 
ticipate in election year politics, symbolized the growing impor¬ 
tance attained by the U.S. to its Southeast Asia commitment. The 
combination of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs as Ambassador, 
bached up by a Deputy Ambassador in the person of U. Alexis Johnson, 
a forcer Under Secretary of State who had been U.S. Ambassador to 
Thailand and was well Known in SEA, made a prestigious and impressive 
team. Moreover, in sending the new Ambassador, the President endowed 
him with unusual powers. 


Dear Ambassador Taylor: As you take charge of the 
American effort in South Vietnam, I want you to have this 
formal expression not only of my confidence, but of my 
desire that you have and exercise full responsibility for 
the effort of the United States government in South Viet¬ 


nam. - In general terms this authority is parallel to that 
set forth in President Kennedy’s letter of May 29, 1961, 
to all American Ambassadors; specifically' - , I wish it clearly 
understood that this overall responsibility includes the 
whole military effort in South Vietnam and authorizes the 
degree of command and control that you consider appropriate. 


I recognize that in the conduct of the day-to-day busi 
ness of the military assistance command, Vietnam, you will 
wish to work out arrangements which do not burden you or 
impede tile exercise of your overall direction. 


At your convenience I should be glad to Know of the 
arrangements which you propose for meeting the terms of 
this instruction, so that appropriate supporting action 
can be taken in the Defense Department and elsewhere as 
necessary. 

This letter rescinds all conflicting instructions to US 
officers in Vietnam. 


Sincerely, 

Iyndon B. Johnson 
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The new U.S. teas set out irmcdiately to systematize U.S. opera-- ; 
tions in Vietnam, including reorganization of the upper echelons of 
the Mission. Added to this was an effort to improve the efficiency 
of the GVU and USG- (Pill cooperation by .developing a coordinate, paral¬ 
lel GVW organization. On 7 July Ambassador Taylor reported that,' 

• following reccmae ndations from Deputy Ambassador Johnson and agency 
heads there, he had organized U.S. mission operations under the 
direction of a U.S. Mission Council, over which he would preside. 

The Council was to consist of himself, Johnson, Westmoreland, Killen 
(temporarily Hurt), Zorthian, DeSilva and Sullivan. This group was 
to meet once a week as an executive organisation. To support this 
council bo also established a Coordinating Committee to be chaired by 
Sullivan. This would carry out Mission Council decisions and prepare 
the agenda for Council meetings. On the following day, 8 July, 

Ambassador Taylor reported that he had called'upon Xhanh, and that 
Khanh had expressed satisfaction over the new U.S. personnel, and noted 
the rising morale their appointments had caused within the government. 
Taylor told Khanh about the formation of the Mission Council and Khanh 
asked for an organization chart so that he could develop a coordinate 
set-up within the GVU. Khanh said moreover that the U.S. should not 
merely advise, but should actually participate in GW operations and 
decisions. "We should do this in Saigon (as well as in the provinces), 
between GVU ministries and offices and their American counterparts. ” 105 / 

The new Ambassador did not delay in plunging into the substance of 
the problems that were plaguing Vietnam. In his first conversations 
with Khanh he asked about the status of the religious problem, and 
according to Taylor * s report of the conversation, Khanh said the situa¬ 
tion was still delicate, that the Catholics were better organized and 
were the aggressors, that Thich Tri Quang appeared reasonable when in 
Saigon but less so when in Hue. When the Ambassador queried Khanh 
about the progress of the recruiting effort, Khanh said that it was not 
going as well as he would like. With respect to the new pacification 
plan, HOP TAC, that had been agreed upon, the Ambassador expressed his 
approval of the general idea because paramilitary forces existed in 
this area to relieve ARVIT, The Ambassador next took up the question of 
high desertion rates to which Khanh appears to have replied rather 
fuzzily. He said that the problem was complicated by many factors, that 
the Vietnamese liked to serve near home and sometimes left one service 
..to join another. He implied that the figures might not mean exactly 
what they seemed to mean. 


The lively interest of the President at this time was indicated by 
his 10. July request directly to the Ambassador for a coordinated Country 
Team report At the end of each month to show "where we stand in the 
process of increasing the effectiveness of our military, economic, in¬ 
formation, and intelligence programs, just where the Khanh government 
stands in the same fields, and what progress we are making in the effort 
to mesh our work with theirs along the lines of your , talk with General 
Khanh. 106/ 
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Five days later on 15 July,'Ambassador Taylor transmitted esti¬ 
mates (not the monthly report) of VC "strength which raised the previous 
estimate from 23. COG to 34*000* In so doing he explained that this was 
hot a sudden and dramatic increase, but rather amounted to acceptance 
of the existence of units that had been suspected for two or three 
years but for which confirming evidence had only recently been received 


This increased estimate of enemy strength and recent 
upward trend in VC activity in the Forth should not 
occe ion over-concern. We have.been coping with this 
strength for seme time without being accurately aware of 
its dimensions. 

i 


The figures were interpretable as a reminder, however, of the growing 
magnitude of the problem, and of the need to raise the level of GVN/US 
effort. As a result the Ambassador commented that he was expediting 
formulation of additional requirements to support the plans in the 
ensuing months. 107/ 


For a while, there was a serious effort to coordinate USCi'i-GVN 
planning, and on 17 July 1964, US0i-l met with Khanh, Eoan, OarJi and 
others — a group Khanh called the national Security Council. This 
cooperation was approved, as well as cooperation between U3I3 and the 
GVN information office — a mere sensitive problem. On 23 July 1964, 
Taylor and Khanh discussed this cooperation in another NSC meeting and 
it was agreed that, to facilitate things, mutual bureaucratic adjust¬ 
ments would be made. In this same meeting cf 23 July, Khanh revived 
his pressure for offensive operations against Forth Vietnam and ex¬ 
pressed again his impatience with the long pull of counterinsurgency 
and pacification programs. 


This reopening of the '‘march to the north" theme on 23 July was 
not the first revival. On 19 July, General Ky had talked to reporters 
about plans for operations in Laos, and on the same day Khanh himself 
had made indiscreet remarks about "march to the north" at a unifica¬ 
tion rally in Saigon. This led to stories and editorials In the Saigon 
press. The Ambassador protested the campaign as 3.ooking like an effort 
to force the hand of the U.S. This became a central pre-occupation of 
Ambassador Taylor thereafter. He firmly opposed Khanh*s pressure on 
the one hand, and on the other had argued for patience with the GVN 
even though the GVN defense ministry put out an embarrassing press 
release immediately after the long Taylor-Khanh talk which followed 
on 24 July 1964. 108/ 


The political pressures in Saigon were at that time increasing 
vastly. Both Khanh and other top Vietnamese politicians and political 
generals were reacting in increasingly strong ways. The very, evident 
instability of the current regime increased rapidly and at the same 
time there was a tendency to try to escape from the dilemmas posed 
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within South Vietnam ’ey actions against Korth Vietnam,, actions which ' 
it had been hoped would lead to a unity, within South Vietnam impos¬ 
sible un der the current circumstances. There wan a CAS report, for 
instance, of coup plotting on 2k July-that said a decision had been 
made by the generals to remove Khanh, but that it was not clear who 
would replace him or whether the planned removal would be opposed. 109/ 
This was the same day that the Ambassador, who had scarcely been in 
Saigon a fortnight, had first protested to Khanh concerning his in¬ 
discreet remarks about a march to the north. The .Ambassador also 
talked to Khanh, following the Mission Council meeting, concerning 
the rumors of a possible coup. Khanh said that because he (Taylor— . 
i.e,, the .S) had imposed Minh on the MRC as Chief of State, and 
because of Minh' s support of Generals Kim and Xuan and other parti¬ 
sans of French neutralist policies. Defense Minister Khiem and Chief 
of St&te-.TMeu were leading a group that was pressing Khanh to get rid 
of Minh. .This Khiem block was permeated by Dai Viet political in¬ 
fluence . v -Khanh asked Taylor if he should resign. Taylor said the USG 
could not contemplate the consequences of another change of government. 
Because no other leader was in sight, Khanh had our support and he must 
continue in the face of adversity. "Could we help?" Taylor inquired. 
Khanh asked that we let it be known that we wanted no more changes of 
government and asked Taylor to talk to Khiem end his supporters about 
the bad effects of politics in the armed forces. 110/ 


One means of demonstrating U.S. support of Khanh was to let Khanh 
make the first announcement of increased U.S. aid, followed by ?. back¬ 
ground statement by the Ambassador. To carry this out, the .Ambassador 
submitted a draft statement for Khanh to use. One part of this draft 
statement mentioned the increase of U.S. military advisors and their 
extension "to the district level." When Taylor and Johnson discussed 
this with Khanh at Dalat two days later, Khanh saw advantages to the 
proclamation in general, but preferred to change the reference "ad¬ 
visors at the district level" to read Advisors throughout the provin¬ 
ces", because the original suggested an undesirably deep penetration 
of the GW by the U.S. Ill/ .. 

When Ambassador Taylor on 25 July reported further on Khanh ’ s 
revival of the march tc the north theme, he interpreted it as re¬ 
sponse to political and morale problems within South Vietnam. The 
Ambassador suggested several possible motivations, and commented that 
if K hanh had been reasonably sincere his objective probably was to: 


.. .talk "march north" but really have in mind get¬ 
ting U.S. committed to program of reprisal bombing. 

Such a‘limited program could be first step to further 
escalation against Hanoi. 112/ • 

On 10 August, when the atom clouds had already appeared but 
before the gale had begun to blow. Ambassador Taylor filed his first 
monthly U.S. mission report. The report began by expressing surprise 
that the first sampling of advisor-level opinion revealed more 

i * 
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optimism than among tie senior U.S. officials in Saigon/Following . 
this preliminary flourish, the report gave an. introductory, definition 
of the problem which was, in simplest terms, that the Ilanoi/ELF 
strategy was not to defeat GVK military forces in battle but rather 
to. harass and terrorize the SVll population and leadership into a 
state of such demoralisation that a political settlement favorable 
to NVIT would ensue. At that point they could proceed by stages to 
the full attainment of their goals. To oppose this strategy, the 
Khanh government had a complex not only of militazy programs, but 
of social, economic, psychological and above all administrative pro¬ 
grams. This complex of programs Taylor reported on under three 
captions: "Political," "Military" and "Overall." On the political 
side he reported: 


The most important and most intractable 
internal problem of South Vietnam in meeting the Viet 
Cong threat is the political structure at the national 
level. The best thing that can be said about the Khanh 
government is that it has lasted six months and has 
about a 50-50 chance of lasting out the year, although 
probably not without some changed faces in the Cabinet. 
Although opposed by Minh and resisted less openly by 
Dai Viet sympathizers among the military, Prime Minister 
Khanh seems for the time being to have the necessary 
militazy support to remain in power. However, it is an 
ineffective government beset by inexperienced ministers 
who are also jealous and suspicious of each other... 


On the positive side, Khanh seems to have allayed the 
friction between Buddhists and Catholics at least for 
the moment, has won the cooperation of the Hoa Hao and 
Cao Dal, and has responded to our suggestions for im¬ 
proved relations between the GVH and the U.S. mission... 

• • .Khanh has not succeeded in building any substantial 
body of active popular support in the countryside. In 
the countryside...that support for the GVK exists in 
direct proportion to the degree of security established 
by government forces... 


• The intriguing inside his government and the absence 
. of dramatic military or political successes react upon 
Khanh...moody...subjective to fits of despondency. See¬ 
ing the slow course of the counterinsurgency campaign 
frustrated by the weakness of his government, Khanh has 
turned to the "march north" theme' to unify the home 
front and to offset the war weariness which he asserts 
is oppressing his peop3.e and his forces.... 113/ 

The state of mind of Khanh and his colleagues would be an impor¬ 
tant factor in the future conduct of the war, Taylor judged. 
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They found slow, hard-slugging contest fatiguing to thei'r'spirits. 
The reprisals of 5 August (Tonkin Gulf) had given them a lift, but 
if indecisive bloodshed with the VC continued, they would probably 
• exert continuing and increasing pressure for direct attack upon 
Hanoi. 

Concerning pacification, the Ambassador observed that the most 
difficult part of the program was the civilian follow-up after the 
clearing operation in the clear-and-hold program. The difficulty 
stemmed f na the inefficiency of the ministries. To energize these 
civilian functions, USCM had increased its provincial representation 
from 45 in March to 64 in July, but this was still insufficient, 
despite the judgment of critical inefficiency in the ministries. 
Taylor next reported that "U.S. observers reported in July that in 
about 3A of the provinces GVN provincial and district officers were 
performing effectively....” It was too soon to go into details 
regarding Hop Tac, and the report on that program was in effect a 
description of its objectives and rationale rather than a progress 
report. 

* 

The Ambassador reported that on the military side, the person¬ 
nel strength of HVKAF and of the paramilitary forces was slowly 
rising and by January should reach about 93 percent of the target 
strength of 446,000. CQMUSMACV had reported at the end of July that 
the actual GVN strength stood at 219,954 RVNAF, 88,560 Regional 
Forces (foimerly Civil Guard), and 127,453 Popular Forces (formerly 
Self Defense Corps). 114/ 

III. FROM TONKIN TO IIS AM-323 


1. Tonkin Gulf and Following Political Crises 


As already noted, the Ambassador's first monthly report was filed 
just before the internal Vietnamese political storm broke in full force. 
Through the late spring and into July of 1964, the Buddhist-Catholic 
quarrel intensified. Students again began to demonstrate in Saigon and 
Hue. By July a coup plot was developing against Khanh led by his dis¬ 
gruntled Vice Premier, Dr. Nguyen Ton Hoan, who was backed by the Dai 
•Viet and several top military leaders. But according to one of the • 
best authorities, known U.S. opposition to a coup made its leaders 
hesitate and nothing immediately developed. 115/ Then came the Tonkin 
Gulf affair of 2-4 August, and the U.S. retaliatory strikes of 4-5 
August. 

An immediate effect of the raids was to shore up Khanh's weaken¬ 
ing position. But contrary to prevailing theories and hopes, stability 
was veiy short-lived. Khanh sought to exploit the affair by a radio * 
appeal for unity and national discipline* He did not arrest the coup 
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plotters however, which many Vietnamese — hut not the.U'.S. Embassy — 
advised. Instead, on 7 August, he announced a state of emergency re¬ 
in-posed censorship and other prescriptions-and restrictions on liber¬ 
ties and movements of the Vietnamese people. 116 / 

Apparently hoping to further exploit the opportunity, Khanh 
hurriedly sought to draw up a new charter to centralize and increase 
his powers. Oh 12 August he discussed this for the first time with 
Ambassador Taylor. The .Ambassador made two comments, one suggesting 
caution lest "renewed instability.„.result from these sweeping changes," 
the other urging a public explanation of the need for the changes be¬ 
cause of .<• state of emergency. 117/ ;.- 

Two days later at a joint NSC planning session, Khahh showed 
Ambassador Taylor a rough translation of the proposed draft of a new 
charter. It was hastily drawn and included both dubious provisions 
and gruff language. The Ambassador was immediately afraid this would 
lead to criticism in the U.S. and the world press; he assigned Sullivan 
and Manful 1 to work on a revision. But they had little tine and were 
unable to exert much influence. A day later, August 15, the Ambassador 
reported the document still did not satisfy him but that the MRC fully 
intended to inpose it and he saw no alternative to trying to make the 
best of it. Certain pas evidently had been toned down and some¬ 
thing resembling a bill of rights inserted, nevertheless the charter 
gave virtually complete power to Khanh, A special session of the 130 
approved Khgah’s new charter and elected him President, l-'irih was 
expediently removed: the charter abolished his job as Chief of State. 
Since his overthrow at the end of January Minh had been inactive and 
sulky; but whatever his faults he had a considerable following within 
South Vietnam. It.had been American policy to convince Khanh to bring 
Kinh into his government- thereby endowing the Khanh regime with some 
of Minh’s popularity. Khanh had acceded to U.S. wishes. But Minh’s 
presence had not yielded the hoped for unity. Ambassador Taylor, 

Minh’s friend for several years, had attempted to patch up the de¬ 
teriorating relations between the two generals but these efforts only 
incurred Khanh’s suspicion of Taylor. 118/ 


In the period immediately following the Tonkin Gulf affair, Wash¬ 
ington officials sought agreement on Southeast Asian policies. We 
were entering a new era. On 3h August, State cabled a summary of a 
tentative policy paper to Saigon, Vientiane and CHICPAC for comment. 
The paper began by stating that during the next fortnight no pre- 
eipit ate actions that- might relieve the Communists of the onus of 
further escalation should be taken. DESOTO patrols should be held 
up; there should be no extra 3^A operations. But low morale and 
lost momentum in SVN had to be treated. The best means to improve 
morale in South Vietnam and at the same time pressure Worth Vietnam 
at the lowest level of risk had to be found. This was the guiding 
philosophy. Basically required were military pressures plus other 
actions to convince Hanoi and Peking to cease aggression. Negotia¬ 
tion- without continued military pressure would not achieve these 
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objectives. The peper listed sever courses of United pressure sinil-p." to 
those already exerted, then discussed*:*.orc ceriots actiors..- Icsror * ' 
pressures, it was stated, were to relay .the threat of systematic, mili¬ 
tary action against the Did/. Krooi was to he informed that incidents 
arising from the lesser actions or deterioration in South Vietnam— 
•particularly clear evidence of increased infiltration from the North— 
could trigger that sustained action. In any case, for planning purposes 
the paper looked to 1 January 1565 as the starting point for the more 
serious systematic pressures. 119/ 

% 

She Mission comment took the form of an alternative draft. It began 
by agree*rg with the assumption of the proposed Department paper, that 
the present pacification plan, by itself, was insufficient to maintain 
national morale or to offer reasonable hope of event&ul success. Some¬ 
thing more was clearly needed. The. 12?.in problen in the immediate 
future was to gain time for the Khanh regime to achieve a modicum of 

stability and thereby provide a viable base for operations. 

♦ 

In particular, if we can avoid it, to should 
not get invblved militarily with North Vietnam 
or possibly with Ked China if our base in South 
Vietnam is insecure and Khanh's Army is tied 
down by the VC insurgency. 

A second objective was to ir.inta.in the morale of the GV 2 T. The mission 

judged that this would not be difficult if vs could assure Khanh of our 

readiness to bring added pressure on Kancg in return for evidence of his 

ability and willingness to do his part. A third objective would be to 

hold the DRV in check and restrain further infiltration to aid the VC 

buildup. 

% 

• 

1 January 65 was agreed upon, for planning purposes, as the date to 
begin the escalating pressure on the DRV. Three aspects of these 
pressures were considered by the Mission: first, actions to be taken 
with the Khanh government j second, actions against Hanoi; and third, 
after a pause, "initiation of an orchestrated air attack against North 
Vietnam." The first of these involved a commitment. "Ne should express 
our willingness to Khanh to engage in planning and eventually to exert 
intense pressure on North Vietnam providing certain conditions are met 
in advance." Thus, before we would agree to go all out against the North, 
Khanh must stabilize his government and make progress in cleaning out 
his own backyard. Specifically, he wo\ld be required to execute the 
initial phases of the HOP EA.C plan successfully. This would have to 
succeed to the extent of pushing the VC away from the doors of Saigon. 
Moreover, the overall pacification program, including HOP TAC, sho'ild 
progress sufficiently to allow earmarking at least three division 
equivalents for the defense of the I. Corps area should the DH 7 step up 
military operations in that area. 

In making these commitments to Khanh, the Mission would make clear 
to Khanh the limited nature of our objectives—that we were not ready . 
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to Join in e crusade to unify the North and the South., ror to overthrow. 

Ko Chi Mink. Our objective was to be limited to inducing Hanoi to cea.se 
its subversive efforts in the South. Pursvyeivt of this philosophy, the 
Mission draft proposed a program roughly comparable to that* suggested by 
Washington. The specific difference vas the emphasis in the Mission ' • 
draft on the need for a stable base in South Vietnam before beginning 
overt pressures on the North; and, to effect this, the policy of a 
quid pro quo — getting Khanh to clean up his house and make some progress 
in pacification as the price of ovi* commitment to wressures against the 
North. 120/ 

Dsn ..ng the fast moving events of the third wee’: of August, the 
President decided to bring Ambassador Taylor back to Washington for 
consultation early in September. In a Joint State-Defense message on 
20 August, Taylor as advised of questions that officials in various 
departments would want to ask drying his forthcoming visit. The visit • 
was first scheduled for the end of the month, but along with the draft 
policy paper of mid-month, the original plans were overtaken by 
political events (turmoil) in Vietnam, end the meeting vas postponed: 
about two weeks, from late August to mid-September. It is worth noting, 
nevertheless, that among the items still prominent in the intended 
discussions with Taylor, at the tire of the first notice of the meeting, 
were the status of pacification programs—HOP TA.C 'especially—Core:;, 
division end provincial plans; the Joint US/GVrrcocmlttees; the newly 
established operations center; the role of Popular Forces and of Regional 
Forces; and the PAiL-JF police and local security plans. Pacification vas 

the first iteia, and detailed interest was indicated. 121/ 

* ♦ 

Sh&plen calls the veek from 1 6 August—when Khanh publicly 
announced the new charter—to 23 August critical, "because of Khanh*s 
failure to establish a "broadly "based civilian governr.ont under the author¬ 
ity of the new charter. Ee had "been warned "by icany Vistnareese that the 
pressures of civilian and religious deKiands for a voice in the govern*ent 
were "building up, but nothing vas done "and major demonstrations began 
again on 21 August. 122/ 

This account will not detail the political events that occurred 
from 21 August oa. However, to keep our American concern with programs 
in Vietnam in context it is necessary to keep in mind the general sequence 
of political events during the turmoil of the next several weeks. On 21 
August the first serious student demonstration following the proclamation 
of the 16 August charter occurred. Khanh met with the students, bat did 
not satisfy their demands. The same day Thich Tam Chau, President of the * 
Buddhist Institute for Secular Affairs, demanded that Khanh take action 
against the-Diemist Can Lao Party, whom the Buddhists alleged to be 
their oppressors. Both Buddhists and Viet Cong began to infiltrate the • 
fringes of the student demonstrations about this time. A confused, many- 
sided contest developed with Catholics, Viet Cong and Buddhists seeking 
to manipulate or exploit the student demonstrations. On 23 August the 
Buddhists in Hue fanned a new Movement for the Salvation of Buddhism in 
Danger (similar to the organisation against Diem). Bombs were set off 
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around town (very possibly by the Viet Cong), and demonstrations spread., 
to other cities. ^ 

_ * * ‘ - * ‘ » ", 

On the night of 24 August another coup' runor spread. It vas later 
suspected that Eai Viet generals had indeed been ready to move that night, 
• but that Khiem, who had been wavering between Khanh and the Lai Viet, 
told them to wait. That same night Khanh ashed three top bonzes to come 
to Cap St. Jacques for consultation. They refused, and Khanh for his 
part rushed bach to Saigon. He met with them and they demanded, first, 
abolition of the 1-5 August charter, second establishment of government 
councils to assure full freedom of religion and. egression, and third, 
free elections by 1 November 1965. Khanh made the mistake of telling 
them he wanted to consult with the Americans. At 1:00 a.m. on 25 
August, Ambassador Taylor and Deputy Ambassador Johnson met with Khanh 
and they ’’unofficially" advised him to accent' the Buddhist demands in 
principle, but otherwise to be tough and not to knuckle under to any 

minority. • The conference lasted until about 3:00 a.m. 

•• . ■ . j ■ 

! 

J 

At 5:00 a.m, of 25 August, Khanh issued a communique promising to* 
revise the new constitution,; reduce press censorship, rectify local 
abuses by arranging special courts, and permit continued demonstrations, 
with the proviso that those responsible for actions of disorder be 
punished. 


But these concessions again were not enough*to satisfy the students. 
Later that morning a crowd of 25,000 gathered in front of Khanh’s office. 
Khanh appeared before them and denied that he wanted to be a dictator, 
but refused to make further concessions. He did not, however, have the 
corwd dispersed. Instead, he withdrew and then, without warning, issued 
an announcement from his military headquarters that the 16 August charter 
would be withdrawn -and the he, Khanh, was quitting. Further, he announced 
that the MRC would meet the next day, 2 6 August, to choose a new Chief of 
State. 123/ 


» « 

The MRC met on 26 and 27 August. Khanh brought in the three 
generals he had accused of participating in the pro-French neutralist 
plot, as a ploy to forestall a power bid Dy Minh. But the Council 
refused to seat them and they were returned to their protective custody 
at Balat. While these maneuvers were going on street demonstrations 
continued. Within the MRC Khiem failed in an attempt to name himself 
Chief of State and Kinh Prime Minister. Next Khanh vas named Prime 
Minister, but refused to accept either Khiem or Minh as President. 
Finally, when he refused to be installed alone, the triumvirate of 
Khanh, Minh and Kiem was choseqi 

i 

Anarchy’ in the streets of Saigon intensified. Khanh again nominally 
Prime Minister, vas by this time back in Balat in a state of exhaustion. 
The troika of Khanh, Minh and Khiem never met, and Nguyen Xuan Oanh was 
made acting Prime Minister. Rumors of coups continued—one supposedly 
by the Dad. Viet, another by the so-called "colonels’ Group.". 124/ 

% 

• * . 

On 29 August 1964 Vietnamese paratroopers with bayonets were used 



to restore order in Saigon.. At this time Khanh was in Lilat. On 1 
September General Westmoreland vent to see Khanh in L&l-rttQ. urge him 
to keep ARVK on the offensive against the Viet Corg and- to press on 
with HO? 'iifiC and the other pacification ‘programs. As a q uid, pro quo 
for this, Westmoreland revised his previous position, and promised 
.that U.S. advisors throughout KA.CV would alert Khanh to unusual troop 
movements (movements which night he an indication of a coup). 155/ 

Meanwhile, because of this turmoil, Ambassador Taylor's trip to 
Washington had been postponed until the end of the first week of 
September. There was further excitement on the night of 2 September, 
when dissident troops, mostly aligned with Lai Viet leaders, began to 
converge on the city. But some of;.the Colonels' Group got wind of 
the movement and stopped the advance before midnight, stringing along 
with Khanh for the time being. Meanwhile, a new group had been formed 
in Hue called the People's Revolutionary Committee, which, according 
to Shaplea, had "distinct tones of separatism," and was verbally 
attacking the temporary government. On H September Khanh returned to 
Saigon from his Dalat retreat, and announced a tentative formula for 
new administrative machinery to take over for the next two months, 
after which a new government of civilians would replace the government 
of the military. Khanh was welcomed, and produced a letter, signed by 
both Thich Tri Quang and Thich Tam Chau, pledging support and unity. 
Reportedly this had been paid for by a sum equalling $230,000. Leals 
of this kind were by no means unknown in Vietnaru Khanh at this time 
finally got rid of Dr. Hoan, who had been plotting against him for a 
long time, by forcing his resignation and exile to Japan. 12$/ Follow¬ 
ing this there was enough of a lull to permit the Ambassador to return 
to Washington. Ke would not complete the round trip, however, before 
turmoil erupted again in Saigon. 


2. Policies in the Period of Turmoil 


On the eve of his 6 September departure for Washington, 
Taylor cabled a review of the Vietnamese situation 


Ambassdaor 


.. .At best the emerging governmental structure 
might be capable of maintaining a holding operation 
against the Viet Cong. This level of effort could, 
with luck and strenuous efforts, be expanded to 
produce certain limited pacification successes, for 
example, in the territory covered by the HOP TAC 
Flan* But the willingness and ability of such a 
government to exert itself or to attempt to execute 
an, allout pacification plan would be marginal. It 
would probably be incapable of galvanizing the 
people to the heightened levels of unity and sacri¬ 
fice necessary to carry forward the counterinsurgency 
program to final success. Instead, it would look 
increasingly to the United States to take the major 
responsibility for prying the VC and the North 
Vietnamese off the backs of the South Vieonsmese 
population...In the cold light of recently acquired 
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fact~ ; we need 2 to 3 months to cot an/ sort of .. - = 

goverment going which, has acy_char.ee of being '• 
able to maintain order in the cities and to con- , 
tim'.e the pacification efforts of past levels. 

There is no present urge to march north...the 
leadership is exhausted and frustrated...and 
not anxious to take on any new problems or 
obligations. Kenee, there is no need to hasten 
our plans to satisfy an impatience to close with 
the enemy... 127/ 

e * * % * 

X- -i.Qn 4 September the Acting Assistant.Secretary-of Defense for 

International Security Affairs, Peter Solbert, forwarded to the Secretary 
of Defense a memorandum including a set of summary recommendations for a 
program of overall social development called "stability for the GVIT." 
Copies of this memorandum were seen by both Vance and “cITamara, but 
there is no documentary evidence that it was given serious consideration. 
The program was based on a longer RAID study by C. J. Zwick, and it 
proposed a series of measures to broaden popular support of the Govern¬ 
ment of Vietnam. The measures were divided into an Urban Program and 
a Rural Program. Summarily, under the Urban Program, there were six 
major areas of development: 

* 

1. a. reduction of consumer prices for selected commodities; 


2. an increase in government salariesj 

♦ 

3. mass low cost public housing; 

4 . urban public works; 

5. expanded educational programs; and 

6. an improved business climate to foster private business 

* 

Under the proposed Rural Program there were four items: 

1. an elimination of corvee labor and provision for paid 
public works; 

2. subsidized credit to peasants under GVJJ control; 

3. an increase in military pay and benefits; and 

4 . educational assistance to rural youths. 


This memorandum further suggested that involving in the program the 
leaders of the various political factions in Vietnam who were currently 
causing trouble would indirectly enlist them, in what amounted to 
stabilizing efforts, and the current plague of factionalism might be 
reduced; 128/ 

mrnmmmU B • 
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1'jie policy consensus reached in the high level discussions of 7 September 
vas formalized in IISAM-314-. These'decisions were approved: 

* 

1. Resumption of U.S. Naval patrols (DESOTO) in the Gulf Of Tonkin, 

following the return to Saigon of the Ambassador. • 

« 

2. 3^A operations by the GVN to be resumed after completion of the 
first DESOTO patrol. 


3. Discussions with the government of Laos of plans for a limited 
GW air-gro .d operation in the Laos corridor areas. 

4. Preparation to respond against the DRV to any attack on U.S. 
units or any spectacular DRV/VC acts against South Vietnam. 

V 

Following v tha statement of these specific action decisions, NSAK-314 re¬ 
emphasized the importance of economic and political' actions having immedi¬ 
ate impact on South Vietnam such as pay raises to civilian personnel and 
• spot projects in cities and selected. rural areas. The emphasis on immediate 
impact should be noted. Finally, it was emphasized that all decisions were 
"governed by a prevailing judgment that the first order of business at 
present is to strengthen the fabric of the- Government of South Vietnam..." 129/ 

In the period immediately after the August crisis, Minh, acting, in 
effect, as Chief of State, although he did not actually hold the title, ap¬ 
pointed a new High National Council to represent all elements of the popula¬ 
tion and prepare a new constitution for the return of civilian government. 

But there was no reai stability. On 13 September, while Ambassador 
Taylor was on his way back to Saigon from his visit to Washington, a bloodless 
coup was staged in Saigon by General Lam Van Phat (who had been scheduled 
to be removed as Commander of XV Corps). Soon after the coup began the U.S. 
announced its support for the "duXv constituted" troika regime of Khanh, 

Minh and Khiero. This plus a counter-coup by a group of younger officers 
including Nguyen Cao Ky and Nguyen Chanh Thi, put Khanh back in power. 

One result of the Phat coup attempt, however, vas that it established the 
power of the younger, general officers headed by Ky and Thi. Nguyen Van Thieu, 
who was close to the Dai Viet party, was reported to be a major behind-the- 
scenes manipulator of the coup, mainly by neutralizing his immediate boss. 
General Khiem. 130/ 

The next several weeks amounted to a period of suspended animation for - 
the GVN (but not for the VC) while the new constitution vas being prepared. 
Except for some debatable progress in HOP TAC, little was accomplished in 
pacification. Moreover, infusing an interim government with an efficiency 
that neither it nor any predecessor had had was too much to expect. In 
Saigon, much attention was given to establishing a policy coordination center 



for covert military operations -- i.e., 3bA K Crc 
Dragon, etc. These operations, and the politics, 
government, appear to have been the principal ir:. 
baasy during this period. 
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-Border, Yankee Team, Lac: 
problems of thg central 
diate concerns of the Em- 
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In October, Washington queried the Embassy as to whether greater progress 
in pacification might result from further decentralization of the program, 
even raising the question of whether aid might not bypass the GVr in Saigon 
and go directly to the provinces. _ In reply, the Mission conceded that a good 
deal of decentralization was already in effect and that in some provinces 
local initiative was paying off. Progress was continuing despite the turmoil 
in Saigon, nevertheless, recent U.S. advisor reports showed that the number 
of provinces where pacification was not going satisfactorily had doubled since 
July — from 7 to lb. This in part was due to concentration of most of the 
pacification efforts on EC? TAC, and in part to the political turmoil in Saigon. 
However, the Mission did not believe that further decentralization was either 
feasible or advisable. The central problem in administering pacification, in 
the considered view of the Mission, was to establish Justified requirements at 
the provincial level and then ?i3.1 pipelines to meet these provincial needs. 
This required overall coordination. 13l/ 

4 a 

Two weeks after the 13 September coup, the High national Council, composed 
of 17 elderly professional men, was inaugurated. Despite the continuing air 
of crisis, the Council fulfilled its promise to deliver a new constitution !y 
the end of October and selected Phan Khac Suu (an older, non-aligned politi - 
cian) as the new Chief of Staff. Suu immediately chose a civilian, Tran Van 
Huong, as new Premier. Huong almost immediately came under fire from several 
factions and it soon became apparent that Khanh was still the real power be¬ 
hind the throne. Khanh got rid of Khiem, sending him to Washington, and Minh 
went abroad on a "goodwill tour." 132 / 

As the year moved toward a close it came time again for the .Ambassador to 
return to Washington for policy consultations. Progress in the program within 
South Vietnam had been spotty at best, and in many areas retrogression could 
not be denied. The efforts to develop efficient administration within the GVIT 
had made no progress at all — the game of musical chairs at the top made this 
impossible. It was generally conceded that pacification had fallen back, at 
best marking time in some areas. As for the HOP TAC area immediately surround¬ 
ing Saigon, opinions were divided. The official view reflected in the statis¬ 
tical analysis was that slow but steady progress was being made. Most of the 
informal and local judgments, however, were less sanquine. Some increases in 
EVWAF recruitment had been registered, but this did not mean that action against 
the VC had improved, that capabilities had increased, that lost ground was being 
retaken, or that, control of the rural population was being wrested from the Viet 
Cong. . 

* 

3. The Period of Increasing Pressures on HVN 

« 

In anticipation of the Ambassador* s forthcoming visit to Washington, 

General Westmoreland provided an assessment of the miliiu.y situation. 
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On 24 November General Westmoreland observed that 


September the 


Mies ton 


had been preoccupied with the problem of keeping RVKAF intact in the face 
of internal dissention and political and religious purges but by late 
November he was pleased at the way the RVNAF. had weathered the political 
store and encouraged by increased RVNAF. strength because of volunteers and 
enlistments. RVIIAF strength of 31 October was compared to figures for 
30 April: 230,474 RVIIAF, up from 207,41; 92,265 Regional Force^ up from. 

85,660; 159,392 Popular Forces, up from 96,263. During September and October, 
RVNAF and Regional Forces officers and NCOs to the rank of first corporal had 
received a 10$ increase in basic pay; the lowest three enlisted grades in 
these fore-" — plus all Popular Force personnel — had received 300 more 
piastres per month. Cost of living increases to NCOs matched those given to 
officers. Subsector U.S. advisory teams (two officers, three enlisted men) 
were operating in some 75 districts. General Westmoreland reported HOP TAC 
was progressing slowly. Civil-military-political planners were working to¬ 
gether; the Saigoh-level coordinating group, the HOP TAC Council, was 
operating. 


General Westmoreland summarized the key issues as he viewed them at the 
time. First, there was a need to establish concrete but attainable short- 
range goals to give momentum; second, more effective means of asserting U.S. 
policy and plans for the pacification program at the Saigon level was needed; 
third, the U.S. should take a positive position against external support of 
the insurgency. 133/ 

Also on 2k November, Westmoreland recci. mended an increase in RVIIAF 
force structure and requested its early approval to permit official negotia¬ 
tions with the GVN, to facilitate MAP planning. This recommendation fol¬ 
lowed a joint U.S./GVN survey and a COMUSMACV staff study. Two alternative 
levels jxt increase were proposed: 


RVNAF 
Para Mil 


Already In crease Hew Total 

Authorized _ Alt 1 _ Alt 2 _ Alt 1 _ Alt 2 

243,599 30,309 47,556 273,908 291,155 

322,187 
109,941 


No alt, for Para. 
Mil. 
212,246 


The increase in U.S. advisors for the two alternative programs would 
be 446 and 606,.respectively. The first (the lower) alternative was sup¬ 
ported by the^JCS on 17 December 1964 and approved by Secretary McNamara 
on 13 January 1965. This. Jamiaiy decision raised the total U.S. military 
personnel in Vietnam from 22,309 to 22,755. 134/ 
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Both the tenor of the thinking and the policies that emerged from the 
meetings of early Beeerier are reflected in the draft instructions from the 
President to Ambassador Taylor possibly written by Taylor himself. These 
were first drawn up on 30 November 1964, revised on 2 December and used at 
the’meeting of the principals on 3 December. 


P ur ine the recent review in Washington of the situation in South 
Vietnam, it was clearly established thac the unsatisfactory 
• progress being made in the pacification of the VC was the result 
of two primary causes from which many secondary causes stemmed; 
first, 'he governmental instability in Saigon and the second, the 
continued reinforcement and direction of the VC by the North Viet¬ 
namese government. To change the downward trend of events, it 

will be necessary to deal adequately with both of these factors. 

« 

% 

It is clear however that these factors are not of equal importance. 
There must be a stable, effective government to conduct a campaign 
ag ains t the VC even if the aid of North Vietnam for the VC should 
end. While the elimination of . North Vietnamese intervention will 
raise morale on our side and make it easier for the government to 
function, it will not in itself end the war against the VC. It is 
rather an important contributory factor to the creation of conditions 
favoring a successful campaign against the VC- within South Vietnam. 
Since action against North Vietnam is contributory, not central, we 
should not incur the risks which are inherent in expansion of hos- 
tilities until there is a government in Saigon capable of handling' 
the serious problems involved in such an expansion and of exploiting 
the favorable effects which may be anticipated from an end of 
support and direction by North Vietnam. 


It is this consideration which has borne heavily on the recent delib¬ 
erations in Washington and has conditioned the conclusions reached. 
There have been many expressions of admiration for the courage being 
shown by t he Huong government which has the complete support of the 
U.S. government in its resistance to the minority pressures which 
are attempting to drag it down. However, the difficulties which it 
is facing raise inevitable questions as to its capacity and readiness 
to discharge the responsibilities, which it would incur if some of 
the new measures under consideration were taken. 

There sure certain minimum criteria of performance in South Vietnam 
which must be met before any new measures against North Vietnam 
would be either justified or practicable. At a minimum the govern¬ 
ment should be able to speak for and to its people who will need 
guidance and leadership throughout, the coming critical period. It 
should be capable of maintaining law and order in its principal 



centers of population, make plans for the conduct o.f-operations 
ahd assure their efficient execution by military and police forces 
completely responsive to its authority. It must have the means 
to cope with the enemy reactions which must be expected to result 
from any change in the pattern of our operations. 


I (the President) particularly request that you and your colleagues 
in the American Country Team develop and execute a concerted effort 
to bring home to all groups in South Vietnam the paramount impor¬ 
tance of national unity against the Communist enemy at this critical 
time. It is a matter of the greatest difficulty- for the U.S. govern¬ 
ment to require great sacrifice of American citizens when reports 
from Saigon reportedly give evidence of heedless self-interest and 
. shortsightedness among nearly all major groups in South Vietnam... 

% 

While- effectiveness is largely a subjective judgement, progress in 
certain specific areas such as those listed below provide some 
tangible measure. The U.S. mission should urge upon the GVN parti¬ 
cular efforts in these fields.... 

(1) Improve the use of manpower for military and pacification 
purposes. 

* 

(2) Bring the armed forces and police to authorized strength 

and maximize their effectiveness. , v . 

- * > / 

(3) Replace incompetent officials and commanders; freeze the 
competent in place for extended periods of service. 

(4) Clarify and strengthen police powers of arrest, detention, 
and interrogation of VC suspects. 

* * 

( 5 ) Clarify and strengthen the authority, of provincial chiefs. 

(6) Make demonstrable progress in the HOP TAC operation around 
Saigon. 

( 7 ) Broaden and intensify the civic action program using both 
military and civilian resources to produce tangible evidence of 
the desire of the government to help the hamlets and villages. 

• * 4 

(8) Carry out a sanitary clean up of Saigon. 


While progress was being made toward these goals, the U.S. would be 
willing to strike harder at infiltration routes in Laws and at sea and, in 
conjunction with the Lao Government, add U.S. air power to operations to 


restrict the use of Laotian territory for infiltration into South Vietnam. 
The U.S. would also favor ir.ier.siiication of M’.HC2'3 (covert activities 
• against the DRV). In the meantime, GW and U.S. armed forces should be 
_ ready to execute prompt reprisals for any unusual hostile action’. Alien 
these conditions were met (and after the GVIT had demonstrated its firm 
control) the U.S. would be prepared to consider a program of direct mili- 
.tary pressure on the DRV, These second phase operations would consist of 
a series of air attacks on the DRV progressively mounting in scope and 
intensity for the purpose of convincing DRV leaders that it was in their 
interest to cease aid to the VQ to respect the independence and security 
of the Souui. The prospective participants in such attacks were the Mr 
Forces of the U.S., South Vietnam and Laos. The U.S. Mission was to be 
authorized to initiate planning with the GVN fo?. such operations immedi¬ 
ately, with the understanding that the U.S. had not committed itself to 
them. 135/ 


Immediately after the Ambassador’s return to Saigon the U.S. began 
to increase its covert operations against infiltration from, the North. On 
l4 December U.S. aircraft began Operation BARREL ROLL (armed reconnaissance 
against infiltration routes in Laos). This and other signs of increased 
American commitment against North Vietnam’s involvement in the South showed 
no results in terms of increasing GVIT stability. Jockeying among generals 
behind the scenes continued. The younger generals who had saved Khanh in 
the 13 September coup demanded the High National Council fire nine generals 
and 30 ether officers, notably Generals Minh, Don, Xuan and Kim, who had 
been in the original post-Diem Junta. The Council refused and the youhg 
generals began a life and death struggle against the Huong regime. On 
20 December Generals Thi and Xy led their group in a purge — or virtual 
coup — of the Council. This was followed immediately by formation of an 
Armed Forces Council (AFC). Nominally headed by Khanh, the young generals 
aimed to curb his powers through the new council. AFC offered to mediate 
conflicts between Buddhist dissidents and the Huong government. These 
actions exacerbated already unhappy relations between Khanh and politically- 
motivated young generals and the American Ambassador who was striving to 
foster a representative civilian government and discourage coups by small¬ 
time military dictators. The struggle (described in detail in other papers) 

was intensified at this time and continued for several weeks. 136 / 

# 

Throughout January and February 1965 the weekly Vietnam Sitreps pub¬ 
lished by the Intelligence and Reporting Subcommittee of the Inter¬ 
agency Vietnam Coordinating Committee warned generally and repeatedly 
that progress concerning pacification was "slow" or that there was a 
"slow down" or said there was "little progress to report.” The Vietnamese * 
commander of the HOP TAC area generally continued to report "a favorable 
situation" -- but this was accompanied frequently by a statement of in¬ 
creased Viet Cong activity in these favorable areas. 
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After BARREL ROLL, U.S. pressure upon North Vietnam was, notably increased 
by the FLAMING DART at taels of f-12 February following the Ploihu incident. 
The McGeorge Bundy group (MacITnughton; Cooper, Unger and Bundy) were in 
Saigon at the tir.e. On the return trip to Washington shortly after Pleiku, 
tlie group drafted a memorandum for the President. Intended to reflect the 
consensus of policy discussions with the Mission, the memorandum really 
reflects Bundy's point of view, particularly in presentation of a rationale 
for R OLLIN G THUNDER operations - soon to begin. Analysis of this memo and 
the R OLLIN G THUNDER annex is part of another report in this series. For 
present purposes it is sufficient to. note that the memo reported the situa¬ 
tion in Vietnam was deteriorating and said defeat was inevitable unless 
the United States intervened military by bombing the North to persuade 
Hanoi to cease and desist. South Vietnam was to be rescued not by measures 
in South Vietnam but by pressures against the North. 


The idea that victory could be achieved quickly was explicitly dis¬ 
missed: perhaps "the next year or so" would be enough to turn the tide. 
And this, hopefully, could be accomplished by the persuasive power of 
aerial bombardment. 


ROLLING THUNDER was to be a program of sustained, continuous, increas¬ 
ing reprisal beginning at a low level and becoming increasingly violent. 

The level of violence would vary according to the North Vietnamese respons 
if they persisted in infiltration, violence would continuously increase; i 
they reduced their meddling, we would respond in kind and degree. 


This subject had been discussed at considerable length in Saigon. 

The Bundy memorandum was followed by a cable from Taylor which presented 
generally similar recommendations under the heading of "graduated reprisals. 
CINCPAC commented on the Taylor proposals, urging that the levels of attack 
should be forceful enough to be militarily effective, not merely politically 
persuasive. On 8 February, McNamara requested the JCS to develop a 
program; shortly thereafter they produced their "Eight-week-Prograin" of 
bombing. 


It 


In Saigon, the FLAMING DART bombings of 7-12 February — the first 
reprisal bombings since August 1964 — were promptly followed by the 
Armed Forces Council selection on l6 February of a new cabinet; headed 
by Dr. Pham Huy Quat-, the cabinet was installed on 18 February. Another 
coup was attempted on 19 February but thwarted by the AFC. And General 
Khanh (whose actions against Huong in January had lost him Taylor’s con¬ 
fidence) was removed on the 20th. Four days later, 24 February, Khanh 
left- for foreign parts and ROLLING THUNDER began. Any positive correla¬ 
tion between- U.S. pressure on North Vietnam and the stability of the GVN 
remained to be established. 


During these first two months of 1965 almost no progress was made 
toward increasing RVHAF strength. Goals were raised but actual force 
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levels were not. 
Secretary: 137/ 

* K—K _- 

MA.CV data on RVliAF 

strength-were 

later, prov: 

* 

Lded the 

KVNAF Il'I THOUSANDS 

• 

Jan 65 

Feb 65 

Mar!65 

Apr 65 

May 65 

* 

ft * 

Objective 


4 

252.1 

I 

259.5 

266.9 

274.3 

Actual 

244.7 

245.5 

248.5 

252.3 

256.9 

Shortfall 

— 

(6.6) 

(11.0) 

(l4.6) 

(17.4) 

KIA 

•35 

.32 

.27 

.27 

.42 

Desertions 

2.4 

2.5 

5.0 

3.6 

3.1 


Although the conditions stipulated in December had not been met, although 
the program continued to fall further behind, we were fully committed to 
pressure on the North by this time. On 1 March 1965, i n a memorandum to 
all Service Secretaries Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, Chief of Ilav&l Opera¬ 
tions, Army and Air Force Chiefs of Staff and Commandant of the Marine Corea, 
the Secretary of Defense .pledged unlimited funds to the support of the 
Vietnam effort. 


Over the past two or three years I have emphasized the importance 
of providing all necessary military assistance to South Vietnam, 
whether it be through MAP or through application of U.S. forces 
and their associated equipment. 

Occasionally instances come to my attention indicating that some 
in the Department feel restraints are imposed by limitations of 
funds. 

I want it clearly understood that there is an unlimited appropri¬ 
ation available for the financing of aid to Vietnam. Under no 
circumstances is a lack of money to stand in the way of aid to 
that nation. 

signed/Robert S. McNamara 

* 

Early in March the Chief of Staff of the Army, General Harold K. 
Johnson, evaluated the need for added supporting actions in Vietnam. 
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On 5 March his party was briefed by the Ambassador. Tayl-or. saw the basic 
unresolved problem as the provision of adequate security for the population. 
Without it, other programs were either 'impossible or of marginal effec¬ 
tiveness at best. Given security and reasonable time, however, these other 
programs would fall into place. The three primary causes of insecurity were 
(l) lack of satisfactory progress in destroying the yc, (2) the continuing 
capability of the VC to replace losses and increase their strength, and 
(3) our inability to establish and maintain an effective government. 


Inability to suppress the insurgency was considered largely the conse 
quence of ^sufficient trained paramilitary and police manpower. A numer¬ 
ical superiority in excess of five to one over the VC had never been 
obtained; historical example suggested a 10-to-l or 20-to-l ratio was pre¬ 
requisite 'to effective operations against guerrilla forces. It was there¬ 
fore essential to raise new forces and improve those already in being. 


Why was the pacification program of such limited effectiveness? In 
many provinces the reason was poor — or non-existent — civil action after 
military clearing operations. The Ministries of Interior, Health, Agri¬ 
culture, Public Works and Rural Affairs were responsible for civilian 
"follow-up" but these departments had been impotent throughout 1964, largely 
because of general government instability. Programs lacked continuity; 
personnel were constantly rotating. Occasional military successes achieved 
in clearing operations too frequently went unexploited. Areas were cleared 
but not held.?; Other areas were cleared and held — but were not developed; 
the VC infra-structure remained in place, ready to emerge whan the troops 
moved on. 


Counterinsurgency was plagued by popular apathy and dwindling morale, 
some the consequences of a long and seemingly endless war. There was no 
sense of dedication to the GVII comparable to that instilled in the VC. 

Secondly, South Vietnam's open frontiers could not be sealed against 
infiltration. Continued DRV support to the VC, the heart of the infil¬ 
tration problem, could not be eliminated by closing the frontiers from 
inside South Vietnam so the only way to stop infiltration was to make Han oi 
order it stopped. Such was the fundamental justification for BARREL ROLL 
and ROLLING THUNDER operations. These, plus 34A, constituted the principal 
hope for ending infiltration. 

It was conceded that even without its support from the North the VC 
could continue to recruit in the South, especially in areas lacking security' 
and commitment to Saigon. However, it was hoped that pressure on Hanoi 
would help to-change many conditions unfavorable to the GVU. For example, 
offensive action against ITVN would raise national morale in South Vietnaai 
and might provide at least a partial antidote against the willingness of 
country hoys to join the VC. 
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There were many causes of the failure tq establish, and ’.maintain an 
effective government. South'Vietnam had never been a nation in spirit; 
a government which the people could call their own was new to them. Even 


now their instinct said any government was 


intrinsically their enemy. 


* The people had long been divided by racial and religious differences which 
over the centuries their alien rulers had sought to perpetuate. No cement 
was present to bind together the heterogeneous elements of this society. 
Since the fall of Diem and the sudden removal of the restraints imposed 
by his dictatorial regime, the natural tendency to disunity and factional¬ 
ism had been given free play; demonstrations, bonze • immolations and mili¬ 
tary coup had been rife. These had produced the political turbulence of 
the last fifteen months. 


The Ambassador closed his briefing by suggesting the possibility of 
increased activities in several areas: 

a 

a. improvement in training and mobility of existing forces; 

b. establishment of priorities in the use of existing forces; 

c. expansion of the capacity of the training establishment; 

d. means to give greater attractiveness to military service; 

e. use of U.S. manpower to offset the present shortage in the 
Vietnamese armed forces; 

f. use of U.S. Navy resources to strengthen surveillance of 
coastal and inland waterways; 

g. increased tempo for BARREL ROLL and ROLLING TEU1IDSR; 

* 

h. expanded use of peoples action teams; 

i. increased U.S. aid in combatting economic ills; 

j. preparations to cope with the mounting refugee problem in 
central Vietnam; 

k. improved procedures and equipment for resource control; 

■ 

• • 

l. vitalization of public information programs, provision of 
a 250-kilowatt transmitter for Saigon; and 

t 

m. prompt response to all personnel requests supporting the 
U.S. mission. 138/ 


General Johnson returned on. 12 March, subpitted his report on the l4th. 
The guts of the report, a series 'of 2.1. recommendations p]’.us' an indication of 
marginal comments Secretary McNamara scribbled on his copy follow (the 
Secretary’s comments are in parentheses): • 


1. Provide increased mobility for existing forces by intro¬ 
ducing more Army helicopter companies. (QIC) 


2. Deploy more 0-1 type aircraft to give saturation surveil 

lance capability to improve intelligence. (OK) 

4 • * 

3. Establish Joint U.S. -RVIIA? Target Research and Analysis 
Center to utilize increased info effectively. (OK) 

4. Evaluate effects of GQMUSMA.CV 1 s unrestricted employment 
of U.S, fighter-bombers within SVIT. (?) 


5. Increase scope and tempo of U.S. air strikes against NVN. 
(Discuss with Chiefs.) . „ . 

6, Remove self imposed restrictions on conduct of U.S. air 
strikes against North Vietnam, (Some already removed. Views- of 
Chiefs.) 


7. Increase tempo and scope of special operations activities 
against North Vietnam. (Ask Max for plan,) 

8. Increase Naval and air RICCI and harassing operations 
against North Vietnam. (Ask Max for plan.) 

9. Re-orient BARREL ROLL to increase effectiveness, (OK) 

10. Commit elements of 7th Fleet to air/surface patrol of 
coastal areas. (OK, ask Max for plan.) 


11. Program of cash awards for capture of DRV junks. (OK, 
ask Max for plan.) 

12. Streamline procedure to give MACV quick authority and funds 
for construction projects in VII. (See 13) 

♦ 

13. ■ Establish stockpile of construction materials and equipment 
within 3 to 4 sailing days of VN controlled by MACV. (Applicable 
to both 12 and 13 - John to work with Paul and Charlie.) /ASD/lSA, 
SecNav and SecAnay respective]^ 


t 
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14. Get Australian/l:ew Zealand agreement to tekp -responsibility 

for establishing region?! forces training center. (Ash State to try.) 

# 

15. Integrated U.S/GYH psycho3.ogical warfare operations organiza¬ 
tion, (USIA job, - DOD will help.) 

16. Accelerate positioning of remaining sub-sector advisory teams. 
(OK - ask Max his requirements.) 


17. Provide cash contingency fund to each sub-sector advisory 
group. (OK - ask Max for his plan.) 

18. Establish procedure for sub-sector advisory groups to draw 
on USOM food stuffs and building materials (OK - ask Max for his 
plan.) 

19. Initiate dredging projects at Danang, Qui JInon and Uha Trang. 
(OK - ask Max for his requirements.) 

20. Provide 4 LSTs and 6 LSVs for logistic support along east- 
west supply axis. (OK - ask Max for his requirements.) 

21. Accelerate program for jet applicable airfield, (What is the 
program? - John will follow.) 

-v; 

To the measures the Secretary added one of his own: "extend tours." It was 
incorporated into later versions of the list. 

* 

In addition to the above the Johnson report suggested two alternative 
deployments of a tailored division force to assist Vietnamese units in of¬ 
fensive action in II Corps. One was to deploy U.S. combat units to assume 
responsibility for security of the 3ien Kca-Tan Son Ilhut air base complex, 
Nha Trang, Qui Hhon and Pleiku. The second was to deploy U.S. combat units 
to assume responsibility for defense of Kontum, Pleiku and Darlac provinces 
in II Corps. On the first alternative the Secretary noted: "Johnson does 
not recommend this;" he suggested that JOS should study, and "Max’s and 
We sty’s views" toward the second alternative should be sought. 339/ 

On 8 March, when Johnson was in Vietnam, the first two Marine batta¬ 
lions landed at Danang, Almost all of the intelligence reports during that 
month indicated our programs in Vietnam were either stalemated or failing. 
Not only was HVNAF strength considerably below the goals set and agreed 
upon, it was in considerable danger of actually decreasing. The situation 
on this score was • indicated by the following table included in the March 
MACV report. l4c/ 
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ft 

Authorised 

Strength 

2o x-'eb &5 
* Audited Strength 

_ 31 Mar 65 
•Estimates 

Regular Force 

274,163 

245,453 

« 

• 

‘ 246,500 

Regional Force 

137,187 

99,143 

100,000 

Popular Force 

185,000 

162,642 

160,000 

Coastal Fo.oe 

4,640 

4,137 

4,150 

CIDG 

20,100 

19,152 

19,500 

national Police 

S 

V 

• 

51,500 

33,599 

34,500 

\ 

Armed Combat- Youth 

— 

44,244 

44,500 


l4o/ 


Although sor.e HO? TAC progress was occasionally reported the pacification 
situation otherwise was quite gloomy, The Vietnam Sitreps of 3 March 1965 
reported the nationwide pacification effort remained stalled. The HOP TAC 
program “continues but personnel changes, past and future, may retard the. 
future success of this effort.” The 10 March Sitrep called the national paci¬ 
fication effort "stagnated" and objectives in some areas "regressing.” In 
the I and H Corps pacification has "all but ceased.” Only a few widely 
scattered places in the rest of the country could report any achievement. 

In the HOP TAC area the anticipated slow-down in pacification had arrived 
— the result of shifting military commanders ar.d province and district chiefs 
On 17 March, pacification was virtually stalled, refugee‘problems were mount¬ 
ing in I and.II Corps. Only in the HOP TAC area were there "modest gains... 
in spite of increased VC area activity." By 24 March the word used for 
pacification efforts generally was "stalled," and the effort had now become 
increasingly devoted to refugee centers and relief. However, the Sitrep 
said 356 hamlets in the HOP TAC area had been reported — by Vietnamese 
authorities — as meeting agreed criteria and $27,000 persons were living 
in zones that had been declared clear, l4l/ 




At the time of the Johnson Mission, concern over the evident failures 
of the pacification program was such that proposals to change the frame¬ 
work within which it was conducted — proposals to put- the USOM, USIS and 
CIA pacification operations all under MACV — were examined at length. 
Ambassadors Taylor and Alexis Johnson as well as General Westmoreland were 
opposed to sweeping changes of this sort. All apparently conceded the need 
for better coordination cf the different kinds of programs, military and 
civil, which went- into pacification but senior mission officials strongly 
opposed any major revision of the npn-military effort. 
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Hear the end of March Ambassador Taylor returned again to Washington 
.for. policy conferences. Four sets of proposals had been specifically 
developed for consideration at the 1 April meeting. One of these was 
General Johnson's report which has already been described in detail. 

Another was a suggested program of 12 covert actions submitted by the 
Director of Central Intelligence. A third was an information program de¬ 
veloped by USIS. The fourth was a proposed program of 4l non-military 
measures initially suggested, by Ambassador Taylor, then worked on by State 
during the chird week of March, and finally incorporated in a memorandum 
to the President dated 31 March, 


The hi possible non-military actions proposed for consideration by 
Ambassador Taylor were arranged in 9 groups. The first group was entitled 
"Decentralization In The GVH and The Rural Program." This group included 
measures to urge the GVII to increase the power and responsibility of indi¬ 
vidual province chiefs, and to persuade the peasants they had a stake in 
the GVH by giving rural pacification a positive label, "new rural life 
hamlet program," and complexion. 


The second group of non-military actions concerned "Youth, Religion, 
and Other Special Groups." Within this group were a series of actions to 
expand the support of the GVH Ministry of Youth and Sports, to reduce the 
draft age from 20 to lo or 17, to persuade the GVH to meet ilentagnard griev¬ 
ances, and to increase aid to the Vietnamese labor movement. 


Under the heading "Economic and Social Measures," there were specific 
proposals to support a better coastal water transportation system and to 
urge the GVH to promulgate and put into effect an equitable land reform 
program. By sending U.S. and possibly nationalist Chinese experts it was 
hoped the GVII could be assisted in combating the growing VC capability to 
extract financial and material support from GVH resources. Measures were 
also urged to expand and accelerate slum clearance and low cost housing in 
troublesome urban areas and to improve the water supply. 


Specific measures advocated under the heading "Education" included a 
general increase in U.S. assistance, expansion of the program to translate 
American textbooks into Vietnamese and to establish secondary schools on 
American principles for Vietnamese students. 

Among the five specific measures under the rubric "Security and Intel- '' 
ligenca," one urged promulgation of an effective arrest and detention law, 
another asked for' a great increase in intelligence funds, a third called 
for a system of rewards for information leading to the capture or death of 
VC leaders, and the last was a suggestion for a national counterespionage 
organization. 
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The "Psychological Operations" proposed were mainly additions to pro¬ 
posals already made in the USIS report of Mr."Rowan, ' * 

/ 

The specific measures under "GVU Personnel" (and its systems of re¬ 
cruiting and training officials for the rural program) were to urge the Gil; 
to establish rewards for outstanding performance, and give double or triple 
pay to rural school teachers and officials. 


. There were two measures to aid "Refugees in Emergency Situations:" one 
to provide additional U.S. support for the refugee program, and the other 
to establish a joint U.S./GW reaction team for quick survey and immediate 
action in war disaster situations. •* 


The last group of proposals was a revision of the old idea of encadre- 
ment of U.S. officers at key spots within the GW. The administrative 
measures to.increase U.S. effectiveness included such suggestions as allow¬ 
ing U.S. officers to work directly with special interest groups including 
Buddhists, Catholics, the sects, Montagnards, students, labor, etc.; and 
assigning other U.S, officers to work directly within the GW, including 
the Prime Minister’s office and key ministries. Another suggestion was 
for the establishment of a U.S. inter-agency group on pacification to be 
directed by a senior Mission officer reporting directly to the Ambassador. 
(This suggestion was evidently directed at the seme problem as the sugges¬ 
tion for establishing all U.S. pacification, effort under KACY that had 
arisen during the visit of General Johnson.) 


A feature of this proposed program that should be noted is that many 
if not most of the suggestions began with such phrases as "urge the GW!" 
or "persuade the GW." This was of course not the first time that our 
assistance took this form. This had been going on for a long time. Eut 
the difference between merely supplying aid and also trying to supply 
initiative is significant, 1^2/ 


In preparation for the important 1 April meeting a V?hite House paper 
entitled "Key Elements For Discussion, Thursday, April 1, at 5:30 P.M." 
was circulated to participants. In summarizing the situation the paper 
said that morale had improved in South Vietnam and that, although the 
government had not really settled down, it seemed "hopeful both in its 
capacity and its sense of political forces." . The South Vietnamese armed 
forces were in reasonably good shape although its top leadership was not 
really effective and the ratio of ARVU to VC (whose members were increasing) 
was not good enough. The situation in many parts of the countryside con¬ 
tinued to go in favor of the VC although there was, at that writing, what 
was believed to be a temporary lull. Turning to the matter of the bombing 
this statement said that: 


Hanoi has shown no signs of give, and Peiping has stiffened 
its position within the last week. We still believe that 
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attaches near Hanoi Eight substantially raise the odds of 
Peiping coring in with air,' • K . * 


• "* * 

Hanoi' was expected to continue stepping up its infiltration both by land 
• through Laos arid by see,. There were, clear indications of different view¬ 
points in Hanoi, Peiping, and Moscow with respect to "so-called wars of 
liberation," as well as continued friction between Moscow and Peiping. 


• However, neither such frictions nor the pressure of our 
present slowly ascending pace of air attachs on North Viet¬ 
nam -an be expected to produce a real change in Hanoi's 
position for some time, probably two to three months at . 
best. 


Hie argument then proceeded to the key question of whether or not 
Hanoi would continue to make real headway in the South. If it continued 
to make such headway, even a major step-up in our air attacks would prob¬ 
ably not make them much more reasonable. On the other hand if the situa¬ 
tion in South Vietnam began to move against the VC and the going became 
increasingly tough, then the "situation might begin to move on a political 
track - but again not in less than two to three months, in our present 
judgment." This was a significant departure from the theory for ROLLING 
THUaDBR propounded when that bombing pressure was. inaugurated. 


Following seme considerations on immediate international moves and 
more general political posture, the memo turned to "actions within South 
Vietnam." Employing every viseful resource to improve the efforts in the 
South was defined as crucial. The paper indicated that the hi-point 
program of non-military measures developed mainly by Ambassador Taylor 
included promising elements and that the mission as well as agencies in . 
Washington should develop additional, points. McCone's suggestions for 
largely covert actions were recommended for further study. Both the Rowan 
(USIS) and the 21-point program of General. Johnson were viewed favorably, 
as well as an increase in U.S. military support forces in Vietnam from 
18,000 to 20,000 men. An increase in GW manpower was also approved with 
increased pay scales to be used as an inducement regardless of the mone¬ 
tary costs. On one copy of this document that want to OSD, there was a 
handwritten additional point that was, "change mission of Marine force." 
This significant addition was later adopted in ITSM-328. 


The remainder of the paper was devoted, first, to U.S. and third 
country combat forces in South Vietnam, and second, to actions against 
North Vietnam and in Laos. These are of interest here only in the extent 
to which they distracted from or supplanted counterinsurgency actions 
within South Vietnam. So far as U.S. combat forces wit hin South Vietnam 
were concerned, there was cautious consideration of a small and gradual 
buildup. But it ms emphasized that because the reaction of the GW and 
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of the South Vietnamese people to any major U *S. combat ■deployment was 
uncertain, and because the net effectiveness of U.S. combat forces in the 
Vietnamese environment was also uncertain, the Secretary of State and the 
. Secretary of Defense had recommended that action of this sort be limited. 
Only the deployment of two additional Marine battalions, one Marine air 
squadron and certain logistical forces over the ensuing sixty-day period 
was approved. Continuation of ROLLING THUNDER operations on a slowly 
ascending scale was assumed. It was also assumed that preparations would be 
made for additional strikes and for a response to any higher level of VC 
operations. as well as, correspondingly, to slow the pace in the unlikely 
event that VC actions slacked off sharply. 143/ 


Ih.the MSC meeting of 1 April 1965, the President gave his formal ap¬ 
proval, "subject to modifications in the light of experience," to the 41- 
point program of non-military actions submitted by Ambassador Taylor and 
described above. He gave general approval to the USIS recommendations, 
except that no additional funds were to be supplied for this work — the 
program was to be funded and supported by other agencies. The President 
further approved the urgent exploration of the covert actions proposed by 
the Director of Central Intelligence. Finally, he repeated his previous 
approval of the 21-point program of military actions recommended by General 
Johnson. On the exclusively military side the President authorized the 
18,000 to 20,000-man increase in U.S. military support forces, the deploy¬ 
ment of two additional Marine battalions, and the change of mission for all 

Marine battalions to uemr.it their use in active combat under conditions to 

^ « 

be established and approved by the Secretary of Defense in consultation with 
the Secretary of State. However, because this last decision was contingent 
upon future agreements- between the Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
Defense its full significance was not immediately apparent. It was left to 
the Ambassador to seek South Vietnamese government approval and coordina-. 
tion for all of these measures. 144/ 


NSAM-328 did not last long as a fall and current statement of U.S. 
policy. There were some responsible officials who had misgivings about 
increasing our involvement in South Vietnam or about increasing it more 
rapidly than might be necessary. There were others who apparently felt 
that HSAM-328 risked falling between two stools, One such was John A. 
McCone, Director of CIA (who was perhaps also unhappy about the increasing 
involvement per se ). The day after the 1 April meeting he addressed a 
memorandum expressing second thoughts to the Secretary of State, the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense, the Special Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs and Ambassador Taylor. The change in the U.S. role from ' ' 
merely, giving advice and static defense, to active combat operations against 
Viet Cong guerrillas, appeared to bother him. He felt our ground force 
operations would very possibly have only limited effectiveness against guer¬ 
rillas, and above all, he felt the conduct of active combat operations in 
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South Vietnam should be accompanied by" air strikes against the North suf¬ 
ficiently heavy and ds.v-r. 3 in; to really hurt the ITcrth. If -the U.S. were to 
combine combat- operations in the South, with air strikes of any kind in the 


Ilorth, the attacks on the ITorth should be heavy and do great damage. 
•Without expressly saying so, his point seerns to have been that the air war 
against the North should not be an attempt to persuade, but an effort to 
compel. He said that he had already reported that: 


The strikes to date have not caused a change in the 
North Vietnamese policy of directing Viet Cor.g insurgency, 
infir.' rating cadres and supplying materials. If. anything, 
the strikes to date have hardened their attitude. 


Although the memo as a whole conveys Mr. McCone’s serious doubt that the 
ground operations in the South would in any event serve their purpose, he 
clearly advocated bombing mere heavily if we decided to engage in ground 
operations. Unless they were supported by really strong actions against 
North Vietnam^ he felt such ground operations would be doomed to failure: 


I believe our proposed track offers great danger of simply en¬ 
couraging Chinese Communists and Soviet support of the DRV and VC 

cause if for no other reason than the risk for both will be mini- 

* 

mum. I envision that the reaction of the I.VIT and the Chinese Com¬ 
munists will be to deliberately, carefully, and probably gradually, 
build up the Viet Ceng capabilities by covert infiltration of 
North Vietnamese and, possibly, Chinese cadres and thus bring an 
ever increasing pressure on cur forces. In effect, we will find 
ourselves mired down in combat in the jungle in a military effort 
we cannot win, and from which we will have extreme difficulty in - 
extracting ourselves. 


McCone argued that if ve were going to change the mission of the U.S. ground 
forces we also needed to change the ground rules of the strikes against 
North Vietnam, and he concluded: 

■» 

If we are unwilling to take this kind of a decision now, 
we must not take the actions concerning the mission of our 
ground forces for the reasons I have mentioned above. 145/ 

* 

McCone’s views notT/ithstanding, U.S. policy was promptly and sharply 
reoriented in the direction of greater military involvement with a pro¬ 
portionate de-emphasis of the direct counterinsurgency efforts. It is not 
fully clear to this writer exactly how and why this rapid re-orientation 
occurred. On 7 April the President made his famous Johns Hopkins speech 
in which he publicly committed the United States more than ever before to 
the defense of South Vietnam, but also committed himself to engage in 
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unconditional discussions. The following day* Pham Van Dong”published his 
Pour Points in what seemed a defiant, and unyielding resycn ; e. This share 
DH\ r rebuff of the President's initiative may well have accelerated the re¬ 
orientation. The re-orientation of policy itself, however, was expressed 
not in an explicit restatement of formal policy,- but in a series of action 
decisions over the following fortnight that caught the Saigon Mission very 

much by surprise. 

4 

• The Ambassador's nodls to the President on 13 April had a comparatively 
optimistic tone. It began, "We have just completed another quite favorable 
veel: in tem.s of losses inflicted upon the Viet Cong...." The critical 
conditions in Bier. Dinh Province had been considerably relieved and the 
province, it was believed, was about back to normal. Although a large part 
of the province remained under Viet Cong control, many areas had been re¬ 
stored to government control and the fear of the loss of major towns seemed 
past. There had been aggressive action by a new division commander, and 
there seemed to be improved morale attributable to the air actions against 
North Vietnam. There was a possibility that the Viet Cong were regrouping 
and they would probably soon engage in some new kind or phase of offensive 
action, . But, then as now, there ’were what some interpreted as indications 
that the Viet Cong morale might be dropping. Furthermore, estimates — not 
audited figures — indicated that the government military and paramilitary 
forces'had teen increased by some 10, COO during the month of March as 
against the target of 8,000 per month. Prime Minister Quai was continuing 
his program of visiting the provinces, end in addition to making himself 
and the Saigimi government known to the hinterlands, he had expressed parti¬ 
cular interest in such projects as rural electrification, agricultural 
development, water supply and school construction. Quat’s principal worry 
continued to be the unruly generals and there was continued evidence of 
disunity within the senior officers corps. 146/ 


Within two days, however, messages went out from Washington indicating 
that decisions had been made at the highest level to go beyond the measures 
specified in IJSAM-328. On 15 April, McGcorge Bundy sent a personal nodis 
to Ambassador Taylor saying that the President had just approved important 
future military deployments said that some personal explanation might b 
helpful. 


ie 


The President has repeatedly emphasized his personal desire 
for a strong experiment in the eneadrement of U.S. troops with 
the Vietnamese. He is also very eager to see prompt experiments 
in use of energetic teams of U.S. officials in support of pro¬ 
visional governments under unified U.S. leadership. These 
desires are the source of corresponding paragraphs in our message. 

On further troop deployments, the President's belief is that 
current situation requires use of all practical means of streng¬ 
thening position in South Vietnam and that additional U.S. troops 
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are important if not decisive reinforcements. He has not seen 
evidence of negative result of deployments to date, and does 
not wish to wait any longer tharris essential for genuine 
GVN agreement. 


President always intended these plans be reviewed with you 
and approved by Quat before final execution, and we regret 
any contrary impression given by our messages in recent days. 

• M 

The message stated that "highest authority" believed that, in addition 
to the actions against the North, something new had to be added in the 
Souths to achieve victory. 


1. Experimental encadrement by U.S. forces of South Vietnamese 
ground troops both to stiffen and increase their effectiveness and 
also to add to their fire power. Two approaches were to be carried 
out concurrently, one involving integration of a substantial number 
of U.S. combat personnel in each of several AKVH battalions, the 
other involving the combined operation of approximately three addi¬ 
tional Army/Marine battalions with three or more South Vietnamese 
battalions for use in combat operations. 


2. .-Introduction of a brigade force into the Bien Eor.-Vung Tau 


area to act both as a security force for installations and to 
participate in counterinsurgency combat operations. 

3. Introduction of a battalion or multi-battalion forces into 
three additional locations along the coast, such as Qui Khon. Tro 
purpose here would be to experiment further with usirg U.S. forces 
in counterinsurgency role in addition to providing security for the 

base. 

« 

In addition to these three steps, which were intended basically to 
increase the military effectiveness of the counterguercilla campaign, a 
series of other steps was proposed. One was a substanti al e. *p. .n s __ ow o^ 
the Vietnamese recruiting campaign using U.S, recrating experts, tech¬ 
niques and procedures. A second was an experimental program to provide 
expanded medical services to the countryside utilizing mobile dispensaries 


The next one — and the one that caused considerable subsequent dis¬ 
cussion — was the experimental introduction into the provincial govern¬ 
ment structure of a team of U.S. Army civil affairs personnel to assist 
in the establishment of stable provincial administration and to initiate 
and direct the necessary' political, economic and security programs. It 
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was proposed that teams be introduced first iiuo only one -or two provinces 
General Peers was being sent to work with CC'1UC:-IACV in developing dei-.d3.e3 

plans. 


The last non-military measure was an experimental plan for distributin 
food directly to regular and paramilitary personnel and their families. 3.4 


Eot on the heels of this message came another on 16 April explaining 
in some further detail the proposition to experiment with U.S. civil af¬ 
fairs officers in the pacification program. Major General W, R. Peers* 
party was scheduled to arrive in Saigon on 19 April. According to the pro¬ 
posal CQMJSMACV was to designate a senior officer to direct the overall U.S, 
Army Civil Affairs effort in the one or two test provinces. Within these, 
the responsibility for all U.S. activities would be vested in the senior 
U.S. Army'sector advisor. 149/ 

This last message was, for Taylor, the straw that broke the camel* s 
back. Immediately upon receiving it the Ambassador dispatched a 1I0DIS to 
McGeorge Bundy: 

... .Contrary to the firm understanding which I received in Wash¬ 
ington, I was not asked to concur in this massive visitation. 

For your information, I do not concur. 


Based on the little I know of the proposed civil .affairs experi¬ 
ment, I am opposed to beginning any extensive planning exercise 
which, because of its controversial and divisive concept, is 
going to shake this mission and divert senior members from their 
important daily tasks. If GVN gets word of these plans to im¬ 
pose U.S, military government framework on their country (as 
this new concept seems to imply), it will have a very serious 
impact on our relations here. 

Vie are rocking the boat at a time when we have it almost on 
an even keel. I recommend that we suspend action on this 
project until we have time to talk over its merits and decide 
how to proceed with order. l6o/ 

, •> 

Shortly after dispatching this telegram, the Ambassador sent another 
to McGeorge Bundy, this one dealing more generally with the defense mes¬ 
sage of 15 April which had laid out the new program of added measures . 

decided upon by the President. 

* 

I am greatly troubled by DoD I 52330 Z April 15 . First, 
it shows no consideration for the fact that, as a result of 
decisions taken in Washington during ry visit, this mission is 
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charged with securing ic.oler.strtf.tido by the two-month' old Quat- 
government of a 21-point military program, a k 1-point non-military 
program, a l6-point Rowan USIS program and a 12-point CIA program. 
How this new cable opens up iiew vistas of further points as if we 
can win here somehow on a point score. He are going to stall the 
machine of government if we do r.ot declare a moratorium on new 
programs for at least six months. Next, it shows a far greater 
willingness to get into the ground war than I had discerned in 
Washington during my recent trip... 

l*y greatest concern arises over para 6 reftel /the civil affairs 
experiment proposal/ which frankly bewilders-ir.e. What do the 
authors of this cable think the mission has been doing over the 
months and years? We have presumably the best qualified people the 
Washington agencies (State, AID, DoD, USIA and CIA) can find work¬ 
ing in the provinces seven days a week at precisely the task de¬ 
scribed in paragraph 6. Is it proposed to withdraw these people 
and replace them by Army civil affairs types operating on the 
pattern of military occupation? If this is the thought, I would 
regard such a change in policy which would gain wide publicity, 
disastrous in its likely efforts upon pacification in general and 
on US/gVII relations in particular. 




Mac, can't we be better protected from our friends? I know 
that everyone wants to help, but there is such a thing as killing 
with kindness. In particular, we want to stay alive here because 
we think we're winning — and will continue to win unless he lead 
to death. 151/ 

Shortly after sending this cable, the Ambassador sent still a third 




message, this one suggesting certain steps that might be taken in 
ington to facilitate Ms implementation of the many and rapidly changing 
policies and programs that had been decided upon in Washington since his 
visit. The problem was winning not only the acquiescence, but the supv.or 
and active cooperation of the South Vietnamese government. He suggested 
the kind of instruction that Washington should provide him to present tc 
the GVIi — the new policy of third country participation in ground combat 
Taylor's proposed instructions are quoted in full here because they pro¬ 
vide, for better or worse, an internally consistent rationale for the 
sMfting policies of that month: 


The USG has completed a thorough review of the situation 
in South Vietnam both in its national and international aspects 
and has reached certain important conclusions. It feels that 
in recent weeks there has been a somewhat favorable change in 
the overall situation as the result of the air attacks on the DRV, 



the relatively small hut numerous successes in the -field against 
the VC and the encouraging progress of'the Quat government. 

Hoover, it is becoming increasingly clear that, in all probability 
- the primary objective of the GW and the USG of charging the will 
of the DRV to support the VC insurgency cannot be attained in an 
acceptable time frame by the methods presently employed. The air 
campaign in the llorth must be supplemented by signal successes 
against the VC in the South before we can hope to create that franc 
of mind in Hanoi which will lead to the decisions we seek. 


The JCS have reviewed the military resources which will be 
available in SVK by the end of 19&5 and have concluded that even 
with an attainment of the highest feasible mobilization goals, 

AKVM will have insufficient forces to carry out the kind of suc¬ 
cessful campaign against the VC which is considered essential for 
the purposes discussed above. If the ground war is not to drag 
into 1966 and even beyond, they consider it necessary to rein¬ 
force GVN ground forces with about twenty battalion equivalents 
in addition to the forces now being recruited in SVIT. Since these 
reinforcements cannot be raised by the GVH they must inevitably 
come from third country sources. 


The USG accepts the validity of this reasoning of the JCS and 


offers its assistance to the GYIv to raise these additional forces 
for the-'purpose of bringing the VC insurgency to an end in the 
shortest possible time. Ve are prepared to bring in additional 
U.S. ground forces provided we can got a reasonable degree of 
participation from other third countries. If the GW will r.ake 
urgent representations to them, we believe it will be entirely 
possible to obtain the following contributions: Korea, one 
regimental combat team; Australia, one Infantry battalion; Hew 
Zealand, one battery end one company of tanks; Philippine islands, 
one battalion. If the forces of the foregoing magnitude are 


the 


forthcoming, the USG is prepared to provide the remainder of 
combat reinforcements as well as the necessary logistic personnel 
to support the third country contingents. Also, it will use its 
good offices as desired in assisting the GVII approach to thee* 
governments. 


/Ti 


You (the Ambassador), will seel; the concurrence of the GVII 

to the foregoing program, recognizing that- a large number of 

questions such as command relationships, concepts cf employment 

and disposition of forces must be worked out subsequently. 

• ' 

The message concluded that, armed with an instruction of this kind, 
he, Taylor, would be adequately equipped to initiate what night be a 




sham deba 


taking up 


,te within the G\~I. Something o± this sort was tieeded before 
the matter of troop arrangements ‘with Guc.1. 1>2/ , 


,. „ Later the same day. Deputy Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson sent ’Wash¬ 
ington his personal observations on the recent decision to introduce 
third country troops. Ee had just returned from one day at Pleiku with 
Premier Quat, and two days in the Danang-Eue area, where he had had "ex¬ 
tended visits and informal conversations irith all of the senior Marine 
officers ashore." 

* 

k 

I fully appreciate considerations both internal and external 
to SV1I which impel move on our part to bring this war tc success¬ 
ful conclusion as quickly as possible,..However, I gravelj'- question 
whether this result can be achieved at this time by massive input 
of non-Vietnamese military forces. As we have learned, we are 
dealing with volatile and hyper-sensitive people with strong zeno- 
phobic characteristics never far below the surface, Ue have thus 
far deployed our Marine battalions to minimize direct contact with 
local population. This not only from our choice but that of GVH, 
especially General Thi. On this I think Thi is right. Hasty and 
ill conceived deployment of non-Vietnamese in combat roles where 
they are substantially involved with local population could 
badly backfire on U.S. and give rise to cries by Buddhists...end 
others to 'throw cut foreigners’ and ’return Vietnam to the 
Vietnamese,,, ’ •... 

The message went on to say that in the n*xt few weeks the Marines at D;.-v„ 
would have a chance to test their success as a reaction force in support 
ARVi! initiated contact with the enemy, and in patrolling thinly populated 
areas. The Deputy Ambassador recommended that we await the outcome of 
this testing before engaging any more forces. 153/ 

A hastily arranged meeting in Honolulu on 20 April was evidently 
called to soothe Taylor’s temper over the hasty decisions to deploy third 
country troops, and to get agreement to them by tire senior U.S. policy 
officials concerned — not to reverse or alter those policies or to shift 
the - 'direction of our commitments. Ey that point we were inexorably com¬ 
mitted to a military resolution of the insurgency. The problem seemed 
no longer soluble by any other means. 
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SUMMARY 




The first half of 1964 saw the unfolding of an intensive debate and 


planning effort within the Johnson Administration concerning the desira¬ 
bility, limitations, and risks of mounting major military pressures 
against North Vietnam. Actual U.S. involvement in SEA increased only 
slightly during this period. 


The single notable element of actual increased U.S. involvement 
during this period was a program of covert GVN operations, designed to 
impose "progressively escalating pressure" upon the North, and initiated 
on a small and essentially ineffective scale in February. The active 
U.S. role in the few covert operations that were carried out was limited 
essentially to planning, equipping, and training of the GVN forces in¬ 
volved, but U.S. responsibility for the launching and conduct of these 
activities" was unequivocal and carried with it an implicit symbolic and 
psychological intensification of the U.S. commitment. A firebreak had 
been crossed; andj' the U.S. had embarked on a program that was recognized 
as holding little promise of achieving its stated objectives, at least 
in its early stages. Thus, a demand for Eore was stimulated and an 

expectation of more was aroused. 

* % 


The demands came — mostly from U.S. officials in Saigon and 
Washington and mostly because of the felt need to do something about a 
deteriorating situation in SVIJ — to increase the intensity of the coverc 
operations and to change from covert to overt action. The Khanh govern¬ 
ment, it should be noted, opposed these demands on the grounds that it 
would expose the vulnerable GVIJ to greater pressures from the eneny. 

With each successive "crisis" — recognition of insufficient intelligence 
on the nature and scope of the infiltration (December through May), 
realization of dramatic communist gains in SVN (February), threats of 
major communist advances in Laos (late May) — the demands were redoubled 
and intensified. The basic assumption underlying these demands was that ' 
the DRV, faced, with the credible prospect of losing its industrial and 
economic base through direct attack, would halt its support of the in¬ 
surgencies in Laos and South Vietnam. 


Beginning in early February, a series of valuable studies and 
planning exercises were undertaken, with participation of all national 
security agencies, to examine the whole panoply of problems — objectives, 
options, effects, costs, *.nd risks — of mounting overt coercive pressures 
against the North. The planning effort served to develop consensus on 
some issues, including the recognition thatpmitive action in the North 
would be, at best, complementary to successful counterinsurgency in the 
South. It also surfaced significant differences among the participants 
in the planning effort and in the broader debate that ensued, in their 
respective approaches to "pressure planning" as well as in the substan¬ 
tive content of their recommendations. Thus, the JCS viewed the planning 
task as preparation of an action program for near-term implementation, and 
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their recommendations tended toward immediate and forceful military 
measures. The State-ISA planning group, on the other hand, viewed it as 
contingency planning exercise and its scenarios and recommendations 
stressed a more deliberate, cautious approach, carefully tailoring pro- 
' posed U.S. actions in SEA to the unique political context of each country. 
.Ambassador Lodge, in turn, developed yet a third "carrot and stick" 
approach, stressing a diplomatic effort at persuasion, i.e ., combining a 
threat of punitive strikes with an offer of some economic assistance to 
the BKV.. These divergences in approach and concept persisted, though 
varying in degree and emphasis, throughout the planning period. 

• 

jy June, with increasing recognition that only relatively heavy 
levels of attack on the DRV would he likely to have any significant com¬ 
pelling effect, with a greater awareness of the many imponderables raised 
by the planning effort, and with the emergence of a somewhat more hopeful 
situation in SVN and Laos, most of the President’s advisers favored 
holding off on any attempts to pressure North. Vietnam through overt mili¬ 
tary operations. Only the JCS, Ambassador Lodge, and Walt Rostow continued 
to advocate increased military measures, and even Rostow qualified his 
recommendations with the claim that a film public stance, and supporting 
actions giving the impression of increased military operations, would he 
the best assurance of avoiding having to employ them. Moreover, most of 
the advisers recognized the necessity of building firmer public and con¬ 
gressional support for greater U.S. involvement in SEA before any wider 
military actions should be undertaken. 

Accordingly, with the political conventions just around the corner 
and the election issues regarding Vietnam clearly drawn, the President 
decided against actions that would deepen the U.S. involvement by 
broadening the conflict in Laos, Cambodia or North Vietnam. In his view, 
there were still a number of relatively mild military and intensified 
political actions in the South open to him that would serve the national 
interest better than escalation of the conflict. 
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MILITARY PRESSURES AGAINST IIORTH VIETNAM 


ACTION AND D23AI2. FEB - JUN 1964 


TABLE OF CONTESTS AID Q T JTLIKE 


.. 
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• 

I. INITIATION 0? COVERT OPERATIONS. 

* 

A. Covert Action Program: Scope and 

• 

Character... 


B, Origins and Development: Presidential-Support 
and Approval... 


C. Concept and Rationale: Convince DRV to Desist 
by Raising the Cost... 



viii 

1 

1 


2 


2 


D. Innlications: Greater Pressure on Hanoi, 


II. PLANKING FOR LARGER PRESSURES'. 


A. Conceptual Origins and Motivations 


1 . limited potential of covert program 

2. Concern over deterioration in Laos and SVN 

3. Broader concern for disproving "wars of 
liberation" strategy 

3. Interagency Study, February-March 1964. 6 

1. Three alternative approaches to pressuring 
DRV 

JCS inputs 

3 . Summary of study provided McNamara on 
March trip to SVN 

G. Study Group Analysis of Proposed Actions.. 7 

L. Concept: To exploit DRV concern over loss 
of industry 

2. Multiple objectives with coercion primary 

3. Necessary public emphasis on DRV violations 

cf SVN . 
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4. Air strikes (in contrast with other actions) 
imply "commitment to go all the way" 

>. Overt.pressures: enhancing U.S. determina¬ 
tion without influencing the DRV 

McNamara Against Overt Pressures.... 

1. Against immediate overt actions 

2 . Hot pursuit and herder control operations 
into Laos (Recommendation #11) 

3. "Preparations" for retaliatory actions and. 
graduated, overt military pressures on 30 day 
notice (Recommendation #12) 

"S 

DIFEEREHT POLICY PERCEPTIONS HI FLAMING. 

- '■'CT—---- ' 

A. Two Basic Approaches: JCS and State-ISA.... 

1. JCS approval of CEiCPAC OPIAH 37-64 

2. State/lSA development of political 
scenarios to accommodate graduated 
military pressures only 

*»* ’ 

B. Different Approaches: Perceptions of the 

Strategic Problem in Southeast Asia.. 

1. Laos recce controversy: JCS for low- 
level'recce and ground probes from SVN — 
State/lSA against 

2. JCS: SVN as key to SEA security; sensi¬ 
tivity of Laos minimized 

3. State-ISA: SEA problems dependent on 
long-term political solutions 

4. Short-term/long-term policy dil em m a 

5. President Johnson: long-term approach 
with political concessions to Laos as 
groundwork for Lao-Viet agreement on 
cross-border operations 

C. pl anning Overt Actions on Contingency Basis 

(Apr.il-I!ay).... 

♦ 

1. ISA scenario: three sequential phases: 

♦ 

a. Current political-military actions 

b. Overt GVN-U&AF/FAR3ATE operations plus 
political activities surfacing in Saigon 

c. Overt joint GVK and U.S. actions 
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2. Evolution of scenario and JCS influence 

3. Saigon and MA.C7 discussion of scenario 

• 

a. Lodge: intermediary to convey M carrot 
and stick" approach to pressure DRV 

b. Agreement from Canada to act as intermedi¬ 
ary, but no "carrot and stick" 

D. Conflict of Short and Long Term Views: 

Caution Prevails. 18 

* 

1. Rostov and Lodge: prompt measures to 
exert pressures 

2. JCS: inclusion of nore-icnediate-border 
control and retaliatory operations in plan¬ 
ning scenario 

3 . The deliberate, cautious approach 

a. McNamara to Khanh: no drastic measures; 
improve counterinsurgency in SVN 


.TV, DEALING WITH THE TAOHAH CRISIS 


20 


A. Laos in Danger: "Pressure Planning" 


1 . JCS and prompt measures to prepare for 
recommended actions 

2. Lodge: need action against NVN to achieve 
improved GV1T effort 

3 . Scenario development resumed: overt opera- 
against NVN as principal focus 

3. A Now Scenario: 30 Days of Sequential Politico- 

Military Action....... 


1 . 

2 . 


Initial air strikes leading to U.S. partici¬ 
pation and parallel efforts to enter negotia¬ 
tions 


Effects of scenario: 

•?'. I I*** V 


coi 


iunists to intensify 


C. Rejection of Scenario: "Use Force if Necessary".. 

• » 

1. Intelligence assessments: limited GVN-USAF/ 
FAK-23ATE might indues insurgency temporarily 
but stronger actions might produce intensified 
insurgency 


i~. DRV will as crucial, target 
b. Intensified actions by.U.S. seen as caus¬ 
ing Hanoi to doubt limited U.S. aims 
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2. SxCon Recommendations: Presidential 
"decision to use force" if necessary 
and if recommended deployments and 
signals, plus operations underway fail 
to achieve objectives 

a. Abandon time-phase scenario leading 
to overt military action as goal 

b. Retain in scenario as future actions; 
Canadian mission, Honolulu conference, 

UN diplomacy, Congressional Resolution, 
force deployments, and initial strike 
coupled with diplomatic initiative 

3. Approval of Honolulu Conference and Canadian 
Mission 


THE QUESTION OF PRESSURES AGAHTST THE NORTH, 


A. The Honolulu Conference: Defining the T J,S. 
Commitment..... 




Sasic assumption: Security 0 i SEA is vital 
to U.S. 

Administration view: Situation in SVN must 
be stiffened 


B. At Honolulu: Exerting Pressure on 1J7IT 


1. JCS for actions to destroy DRV support 
of insurgency 

2.. Lodge and Xhanh: attacks against ire'll 
forces to improve situation in SYN 

3. Serious discussions of contingency "pressures" 
to meet a worsening Laotian situation 

a. Bilateral consultations with, SEATO allies 
to start with Thailand 

b. Congressional Resolution considered neces¬ 
sary 

c. Harsh communist reactions expected from 
large "deterrent" deployments 

d. Heed to delay wider military actions: 
public opinion, military necessity, and 
GVN weakness 

* 

C. The Need to Refine Plans and Resolve Issues.. 

1.. Military planning inadequate on: 







a. Forces for Laos contingency 

b. Trade-offs between force build-up 
and limited objectivesj and 

c. Targeting objectives for NVN 

2. Greater effort required: public information 
and political, intelligence 

D. The Aftermath of Honolulu... 

. • 

1. Augmentation of Army contingency stocks 
in Thailand 

2. Public affirmations of U.S. intention to 
defend SEA allies 

3. Public information program 
it. Congressional Resolution 

5. Assessment of different views on U.S. 
commitment 

a. Rostow's views 

b. CIA assessment of "domino theory" 

m 

E. Sources of Moderate Advice... 

1. CIA: U.S. retains leverage in SEA even 
vith loss of Laos and SVN to KVN 

2. SecLef and CJCS: limited objectives and., 
more cautious pace than JCS 

?. The President Decides. 

1. Congressional resolution seen as incurring 
a greater commitment 

2. White House against further work on overt 
pressures 

3. Unite House: other actions with no increased 
commitment initially will serve U.S. interests 

FOOTNOTES..'. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


DATE 

11 May 63 
9 Sep 63 

*s 

1 liOY O;}^, 

20 Nov 63 


23 Nov 63 
26 Nov 63 

11 Dec 63 


EVEN? 0?. 

* v'V'** *> f’.rvm 


DESCRIPTION 



Authorized CIA-sponsored covert 
operations against HVN. 


CEICPAC OPLAII 

>^-63 


jjiea cvertnrown 


JCS approved this program for 
non-attributable "hit and run" 

GVN covert operations against 
UVN, supported by U.S. military 
advisory materiel and training 
assistance. 

Military Junta led by General Minh 
assumed control. 


Victran Policy 
Confers-nci, 

x f “<* ^ 

uUuv»xulu 


During high-level USG discussions 
of the probable consequences, 
political and military, of Diem’s 
downfall, conferees agreed mili¬ 
tary operations against the Viet 
Cong had not been and -would not 
be particularly upset by th's 
changed political situation. 
Development of a combined KACV- 
CA 3 program for covert operations 
against NV 1 I was directed. 


President Kennedy 
Assassinated 




State Department 
Views on Operations 
in Laos 


Authorized planning for specific 
covert operations, graduated in 
intensity, against the DRV. . 


State (and ISA) opposed overt , 
military operations in Laos. 
Extension of CIA-sponsored covert 
activity in Laos was okayed: this 
neither threatened Souvanna* s 
sovereignty nor openly violated 
the Geneva Accords which State 
termed basic to eventual political 
stability in the region. 
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EVEST OR 
DOCUMENT 

OHAN 34A Submitted 
by CIKCEAC ; 


[ 

i 

T 

\ 


Memo for the 
Director, CIA 


Krul&k Cormittee 
Report 

l 

) 


DESCRIPTION 


The MACV-CAS plan providing a 
"spectrum of capabilities for the 
RVNAF to execute against North 
Vietnam" vas forwarded to the 
JCS with CINCFAC's comment that 
only air attacks and a few other 
"punitive or attritional" opera¬ 
tions were likely to achieve the 
stated objective of convincing 
Hanoi to cease supporting insur¬ 
gents. in SVN and Laos. 


Assessing "Probable Reactions to 
Various Courses of Action with 
Respect to North Vietnam" the 
Board of National Estimates studied 
13 proposed covert operations. 

The BhE did not think any would 
convince NVN to change its poli¬ 
cies. Hanoi's reaction to them 
was forecast as mild. 

"Least risk" activities drawn 
from the 2062 in OFIAN 3^A formed 
the basis of a 12-month, three- 
phase program of covert operations. 
MACV would exercise operational 
control, CAS and CINCFAC would 
train and equip the GVN or third- 
nation personnel involved. Riase 
One (February-May) included intelli¬ 
gence collection (through U-2 
and special intelligence missions), 
psychological operations and some 
20 "destructive" undertakings. 
Similar operations would be in¬ 
creased in number and intensity 
during Biases Two and Three; 
destructive acts would be extended 
to targets "identified with North 
Vietnam's economic and industrial 
well-being." Committee members 
reasoned that Hanoi attached great 


DATE 


22 Jan 64 


30 Jan 64 
Early Feb 64 

1 Feb 64 
20 Feb 64 


20 Feb 64 


EVEN? OR 
DOCUMENT 


CSM 45-64 


Coup in Saigon 


DESCRIPTION 

importance to economic development, 
that progressive damage to the 
economy - or its threatened destruc- 
tior - would convince Hanoi to 
cancel support of insurgency. But 
the committee cautioned, even 
successful execution of the program 
might not induce Hanoi to "cease 
and desist." 

Criticizing "self-imposed restric¬ 
tions" on operations in Laos, 
arguing that Laotian security 
depended on that of South Vietnam, 
the JCS requested authority to 
initiate reconnaissance operations 
over and into Laos. Without them 
the task in Vietnam was made 
"more complex, time consuming... 
more costly." 

Mirth’s-junta was ousted by one 
headed by General Khanh. 


Situation in' Laos 
and South Vietnam 


OHAN 34A 


KVA troop influx into Laos ro^e 
significantly and a similar rise 
was feared in SVH; Viet Cong* 
terrorism continued to increase. 

Riase One of the covert activities 
program began. 


Lodge Msg. to Ambassador Lodge urged adoption 

McGeorge Bundy of a "carrot and stick" approach 

to North Vietnam (first presented 
‘■ to Governor Harriraan on 30 October 

1963 ). Lodge envisaged secret 
contact with Hanoi to demand NVN . 
cease supporting the Viet Cong. 

In exchange the U.S. would offer 
economic aid (especially food 
imports). If Hanoi refused the 
offer, previously threatened 
punitive strikes would be initiated. 
The U.S. would not publicly admit 
to the attacks. 

ISC Meeting President- Johnson ordered more 

• rapid contingency planning for 
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DATE 


DESCRIPTION 


25 Feb 64 


26 Feb 64 


29 Feb 64 


EVENT OR 
DOCUMENT 


pressures - covert and*overt - 
against North Vietnam and ordered 
•pressures shaped to produce the 
maximum credible deterrent effect 
on Hanoi. 

This decision reflects the con¬ 
vergence of (l) fear that the 
Laos situation could get worse; 

(2) knowledge that this would 
affect U.S. operations and poli¬ 
cies in Vietnam; (3) recognition 
that more U.S. military assistance 
to the GVTi was required to execute 
OPLAN 34A; (4) and the increasing 
articulation by policy makers (JCS, 
SecState) of a direct relationship 
between the challenge of halting 
NVN assistance to insurgents and 
broader U.S. strategic interests. 

. Together, those factors increased 
the attractiveness of proposals 
for punitive, overt actions 
against NVN. 

Draft State recommended 12 F-100*s be 

Presidential deployed to Thailand to deter 

Memorandum further IIVN activity in Laos and 

to signal U.S. determination. • 

JCSM 159-64 "Steps to Improve the Situation 

in Southeast Asia with Particular 
Reference to Laos" asked authority 
to initiate low-level reconnais¬ 
sance flights over Laos for intelli 
gence collection and to visibly . . 
display U.S. power. The JCS argued 
the "root of the problem is in 
North Vietnam and must be dealt 
with there," but if operations 
against NVN had to be ruled out, 
ODerations in Laos must not be. 

They urged that Laos and South 
Vietnam be treated as an integrated 
theatre. 

C. 

Director, DIA Reporting on "North Vietnamese 

Memorandum for Support to the Viet Cong and 

the Secretary * Pathet Lao," DIA said certain 
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DATE 


X Mar 64 


1 Mar 64 


EVENT OH 
DOCUMENT 


Interim Report: 
"Alternatives for 
the Imposition of 
Measured Pressure 
against KVN" 


Embassy Vientiane 
Message 927 for 
SecState 


DESCRIPTION 

"intelligence gaps" related to kinds 
and amounts of arms, supplies and 
men infiltrating SVN through Laos. 
The JCS favored closing such gaps 
by overt military operations; State 
opposed. 

An Interagency Study Group under 
State’s Vietnam Committee listed 
these as U.S. objectives: make 
Hanoi cease support of the Viet 
Cong; strengthen GW and Asian 
morale and reduce VC morale; prove 
to the vorld U.S. determination 
to oppose Communist expansion. 

Military means to attain those ob¬ 
jectives were explored — ranging 
from the air defense of Saigon 
and US/GVN cross-border operations 
to the massive deployment of U.S. 
ground troops and air strikes 
against North Vietnam. The group 
believed unilateral U.S. actions 
would not compel Hanoi to call off 
the Viet Cong (and doubted Hanoi 
could do that anyway); operations 
against HVH were termed no substi¬ 
tute for successful counterinsur¬ 
gency in SVN. 

However, expanded activity could 
demonstrate U.S. power, determi¬ 
nation and restraint to the world, 
reduce somewhat KVN support to the 
Viet Cong, cause "some reduction" 
Viet Cong morale, and possibly . 
improve the U.S. negotiating 
position. "Hew U.S. bolstering 
actions" in South Vietnam and 
considerable improvement of the 
situation there were required to 
reduce VC activity and make victory 
on the ground possible, according 
to the report. 

Reasoned that if current USG • 
policy toward Laos is changed 
(e.g., if the Geneva Accords 


1 
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EVENT OR 

DATE DOCUMENT 


2 Mar 64 JCSM 168-64 


2 Mar 64 JCSM 174-64 


15 Mar 64 


lodge Msg. for 
the President 


(State 1757) 


16 Mar 64 SecDef Memo for 

the President 


DESCRIPTION 

were openly violated), large 
numbers of U.S. troops will 
eventually be required to enforce 
political stability. 

Requesting "Removal of Restric¬ 
tions for Air and Ground Cross 
Border Operations," the Joint 
Chiefs said direct action had 
to be taken to convince NVN the 
U.S.. was determined to eliminate 
the insurgents’ Laotian sanctuary. 
"...The time has come to lift 
the restrictions which limit 
the effectiveness of our military 
operations." 


The Chiefs recommended direct 
strikes against North Vietnam. 

In line with their view (JCSM 
159-64) that the "root of the 
problem was North Vietnam, the 
JCS .justified the need for overt 
action against NVN on two grounds: 
first, to support the short-term 
policy objective of stopping* 
Hanoi's aid to the insurgents; 
second, to support the long-range 
objective of forcing a change in 
DRV policy by convincing Hanoi 
the U.S. was determined to oppose 
aggression in Southeast Asia. 


Reiterating his preference for 
the "carrot and stick" approach 
to Hanoi, Lodge opposed initiation 
of overt actions against North 
Vietnam. 


Reporting on his recent trip to 
Honolulu and Saigon, McNamara 
recommended against overt actions 
(U.S. or GVN) against NVN "at 
this time" because of the problems 
of justification, communist escala¬ 
tion and pressures for premature 
negotiations. McNamara felt the 
practical range of overt actions 
did not allow assured achievement 


« 
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DATS 


DESCRIPTION 


EVENT OR 
DOCUMENT 


of practical U.S. objectives. (Like 
the Interagency Group, the Secre¬ 
tary' distinguished between the 
stated aim of eliminating Hanoi's 
control of the Viet Cong and the 
practical objective of building 
the morale of the Khanh regime 
while eroding VC morale.) 

The Secretary did favor military 
action against EVU in Laos. He 
recommended initiation by GVK 
forces of "hot pursuit" and small- 
scale operations across the Laotian 
border, plus continuation of U.S. 
high-level reconnaissance flights 
over Laos. He recommended the 
U.S. prepare planning for 72-hour 
readiness to initiate Laos and 
Cambodian border control actions 
and prepare plans for "retaliatory 
actions" (overt high and/or low level 
reconnaissance flights, "tit-for-tat” 
bombing strikes, commando raids) 
against HVN. He also recommended • 
planning for 3Q days' readiness to 
initiate the "program of Graduated 
Overt Military Pressure" against 
North Vietnam. * 

17 Mar 64 NSAM 288 Approved Mr. McNamara's report and 

his twelve recommendations to im¬ 
prove the military situation. 
Planning was to "proceed energeti¬ 
cally." 

On North Vietnam, the President * 
indicated agreement with Lodge's 
"carrot and stick" approach and 
said he had reserved judgment on 
overt U.S. measures against KVH. 

On Laos, the President said he was 
reluctant to inaugurate overt ac¬ 
tivities unless or until he had 
Souvanna's support and a stronger 
case had been made for the necessity 
of. overt operations. Otherwise the 

* Here McNamara probably referred to the various plans for graduated pressure 
against NVN then being discussed; no actual "program" had yet been finalized 
or approved. • . 


17 Mar 64 


President's Message 
to Lodge (State 1454) 
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DATE 


• • % w 

17 Mar 64 


18 Mar 64 



31 Mar 64 


SVSKT OR 

DOOMED DESCRIPTION 


President felt such action "... 
might have only limited military 
effect and could trigger wider 
Comrunist action in Laos." 

Lodge Message to Reported GVK-RLG agreement on po- 

SecState iitical and military issues. Dip- 

(State 1767) lomatic relations had been reestab¬ 

lished. Laos granted free passage 
into southern Laos to GVE forces, 
the right to bomb infiltration 
areas with unmarked T-28s end to 
conduct hot pursuit, commando raids 
and sabotage operations "without 
limit" into Laotian territory to 
combined RIG-GVR units. A combined 
Laotian-Vietnemese staff was to be 
created. 


JCS Message 5390 The JCS directed CUTCPAC to begin 

to CIHCPAC "Planning Actions, Vietnam" in 

line with Recommendations 11 and 
12 of KSAM 288. The program was 
to"permit sequential implementation" 
of three actions (border controls, 
retaliatory cross-border operations 
with 72-hour responsiveness, gradu¬ 
ated overt military pressures 
against ITVH with 30-days responsive¬ 
ness). 


President’s Message Confirmed that actions with Korth 
to Lodge (State lh84) Vietnam as the target mentioned 

in HSAM 288 were regarded strictly 
as contingency planning and that 

interagency study was so oriented. 

* 

• 

State/lSA Draft State/lSA planners presented three 

Scenarios papers. The first was a scenario 

for current actions (political 
steps to increase Congressional 
and international understanding of 
U.S. aims plus continued military 
action by GW with U.S. advisory 
assistance). The second scenario 
called for overt GW/covert U.S. 
action against KVU (characterized 
by the GVN-USAF FARMGATE operation) j 
it emphasized political initiatives 





DATE 


13 Apr 6U- 


V.. 


8 and 1? 
Apr 64 


18 - 20 
Apr 61* 


EVEET OR 

DOCUMENT DESCRIPTION 


which would surface in Saigon and 
thus retain credibility for GVN 
sovereignty. The third scenario 

— associated with overt U.S. 
response to DRV-CHICQM escalation 

— also included diplomatic and 
political preparations for overt 
U.S. activity. 

J-5 Memorandum for Commenting on the 31 March scenario, 

the ASD(lSA) the Joint Staff outlined a continu¬ 

ally intensifying program of mili¬ 
tary pressures — and gradually 
increasing U.S. military involve¬ 
ment. J-5 urged the 31 March 
scenario be fused with OPLAK 37-64 
and border control operations be 
moved into the scenario for the 
current time period. Approximate 
time-phasing of the draft's then 
separate scenarios was recommended. 


Scenario Drafts 




Reflecting the JCS influence toward 
development of a continuous • 
scenario, current political ac¬ 
tivities were treated in a separate 
section, ’’Steps Which Should be 
Taken Now." The other political- 
military scenarios included increased 
FARMGATE operations, separate 
Laotian and Cambodian border control 
actions, separate GVN retaliatory 
actions against fiVN, and graduated 
overt U.S. military pressures 
against EVE. The detailed scenario 
for GVN/FABMGATE operations was 
given D-Day minus X time-phasing j 
apparently it was the basis for dis¬ 
cussions held in Saigon on 19-20 
April. 


Saigon Conference Scenarios and other issues were dis¬ 

cussed by Lodge, William Bundy, Rusk, 
Wheeler, and others. Lodge objected 
to planning for - or adopting - 
massive publicity and massive de¬ 
struction actions before trying a 
• well-reasoned, well-planned diplo¬ 

matic effort to convince Hanoi to 
"call off the VC.” His "carrot/stick” 

m 
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DATE 



23 Apr 64 


EVERT OR 

DOCOMEET DESCRIPTION 

i 

approach was expanded: Lodge sug¬ 
gested a third country interlocu- 
teur "be selected to tell Hanoi of 
U.S, resolve, that the threat of 
air strides he combined with an 
economic assistance offer and that 
as part of the "carrot" the U.S, 
offer to withdraw some personnel 
from South Vietnam. 

■ 

Rusk wanted the extent of NVH in¬ 
filtration and support to he satis¬ 
factorily proved to U.S. citizens, 
allies and neutrals; he wanted 
Asian military support for the U.S. 
Rusk did not think China would 
intervene militarily without Soviet 
support and thought we could pressure 
the Chinese economically through 
our allies. He doubted elimination 
of DRV. industrial targets would 
have much adverse impact on any HVH 
decision to stop aiding the insur¬ 
gency. 

• 

Results: Canada would he asked to 
act as interlocuteur. Also, Sec¬ 
retary Rusk recommended the U.S, 
seek "more flags" to support the 
GW, deploy a carrier task force 
to Cam Ranh Bay to establish a 
permanent U.S. Faval presence, 
initiate anti-junk operations to 
"inch northward" along the coast 
and enlist SEATO support in isolating 
the DRV from economic or cultural 
relations with the Free World. 

SecDef Memorandum This forwarded the 20 April scenario 

to CJCS which contained three stages: un- 

committing steps to he taken now; 

• graduated overt pressures'on the 

DRV (FARMGATE); and a contingency 
plan for overt U.S. response to 
DRV/CHICOM escalation. The first 
stage could stand alone, hut stage 
two could not he launched unless 
the. U. S. was prepared to take' the 
third step — perhaps within 10 days 
of the previous "D-Day." 

* i 





DATE 


23 Apr 64 

♦ • mm 

m 

30 Apr 64 
4 May 64 


7 May 64 

12-13 May 64 
16 May 64 


EVENT 03 
DOCUMENT 


Rostow Memorandum 
for SecState 


Rusk visit to 
Ottawa 

Lodge to SecState 
(State 2108) 


Talking Paper for 

the Secretary 
♦ 


McKa. 3 -ra/Sullivan 
trip •> Vietnam 

JCSM 422-64 




DESCRIPTIOH 

* * 

Reasoning that deterioration in Laos 
and SVK would make it very difficult 
to win Hanoi's adherence to the 
Geneva Accords and predicting de¬ 
terioration was imminent, Rostov 
implied necessary (U.S.) actions 
should be taken soon. 

Set up the Seaborn Mission (inter- 
locuteur) to Hanoi for mid-June. 

This reflects the deliberate, 
cautious approach then dominant. 

In talking with General Khanh (who 
suggested putting SVK fully on a 
war footing and wanted to tell NVN 
that further interference in GVH 
affairs would bring reprisals). 

Lodge urged Khanh to keep cool and 
asked that McNamara similarly em¬ 
phasize, the need to avoid such 
drastic measures during his 12 May 
meeting with Khanh. 

In addition to the Lodge suggestions, 
McNamara was to tell Khanh the U.S. 
did "not intend to provide military 
support nor undertake the military 
objective of 'rolling back' communist 
control in KVN." 


Khanh and McNamara met and apparently 
discussed the issues mentioned above. 


JCS criticized the final draft 
scenario for omitting the immediate 
actions mentioned in NSAM 288 (border 
control and retaliatory operations); 
advocated incorporating retaliatory 
and overt military pressures against 
KVN in the second stage, as well as 
battalion-size border control opera¬ 
tions in Laos to include striking 
brides and armed route reconnaissance* 
These were justified in JCS eyes 
because military operations against 
the DRV to help stabilize either the 
Laos or SVN situation involved 
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CATE 


EVENT OS 
DOCUMENT 


DESCRIPTION 


attacking the sane target systems 
and to a large extent, the sene 
targets. JCS felt attacks would 
assist "...in the achievement of 
the objective” and offer "...the 
possibility of a favorable long¬ 
term solution to the insurgency 
problem in Southeast Asia." 


17 May 64 


19 May 64 


21 May 64 


21 May 64 


21 May 64 


'Pathet Lao 
Offensive 


JCSM 426-64 


At the UN... 


Baltimore Sun 
Report 


Rusk Message to 
Lodge (State 2027) 


The Pathet Lao seized a significant 
portion of the Plaine des Jarres in 
Laos — a major setback for RLG 
forces. 

Clearly indicating the crisis manage¬ 
ment aspects of the scene created 
by Pathet Lao gains, the JCS now 
called for new, more intensive covert 
operations during the second phase 
of OPLAN 34A. 

Adlai Stevenson' s major speech ex- 
pi aining U.5. policy toward South¬ 
east Asia was the first such U.S. 
move at the UN. 

With Souvanna's permission, the U.S. 
began low-level reconnaissance opera¬ 
tions over enemy-occupied areas in 
Laos. 

♦ 

Rusk said Washington saw the fragility 
of the SVN situation as an obstacle 
to further U.S. military involvement 
in Southeast Asia. He asked Lodge 
to suggest ways to achieve greater 
solidarity in SVH saying, "we need 
to assure the President that every¬ 
thing humanly possible is being done 
both in Washington and the Government 
of Vietnam to‘provide a solid base 
of determination from which far- 
reaching decisions could proceed. 1 

The JCS renewed their plea for 
prompt "Readiness to Implement 
NSAM 288.” Larger border control 
and retaliatory operations vere 
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23 May 64 


JCSM 445-64 
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23 May 64 


25 May 64 


EVEKT OR 
DOCUMENT 


Draft Presidential 
Memorandum 


SNIE 50-2-64 



DESCRIPTION 


called for; prompt consultations 
vith the GVN and immediate joint 
operations were said to he needed 


The crisis in Laos had focused 
interest on hut one stage of 
earlier scenarios: overt opera¬ 
tions against NVN. The scenario 
for steps to he taken now had 
been dropped (as Rusk explained 
to Lodge on 22 May - State 2049 “ 
because initial attacks without 
acknowledgement were not feasible; 
publicity seemed inevitable). The 
scenario called for 30 days of 
graduated military/political 
pressures (including initiatives 
to enter negotiations with Hanoi). 

A Congressional Resolution support¬ 
ing U.S. resistance to DRV aggres- ' 
sion was called for; air strikes 
would continue — despite niegotia- • 
tiers — until it was clear that 
NVN had ceased subversion. Nego¬ 
tiating objectives were: terrorism, 
armed attack and armed resistance 
would stop; "communications on 
networks out of the North would be 
conducted entirely in uncoded form." 


An estimate of the likely conse- . 
quences of actions proposed in the 
23 May DPM (discussed by the Execu¬ 
tive Committee, or ExCcm, on 24, 25 
end 26 Kay). NVN might order 
guerrillas to reduce "the level of 
insurrections for the moment" in 
response to U.S. force deployments 
or FASKGAIE attacks; with Peking and 
Moscow, Hanoi might count on inter¬ 
national actions to end the attacks 
and stabilize communist gains. If 
attacks continued, Hanoi might in- 
. tensify political initiatives and 
possibly increase the tempo of insur 
gency. If these failed to bring a 
settlement and if attacks damaged 






EVENT or 
DOCUMENT 


McGeorge Bundy 
Memorandum to 
Rusk, et.al. 


DESCRIPTION 

NVN considerably, the SNIE estimated 
NVN vould lover negotiating demands 
to preserve its regime — and plan 
to renew insurgency later. The SNIE 
saw "significant danger" that Hanoi 
vould fight because (l) NVN did not 
think the U.S. vould commit ground 
forces and (2) even if U.S. troops 
were sent, NVN believed they could 
be defeated k la 195^. Affecting 
. the will of NVN leaders was em¬ 
phasized. None of the actions fore¬ 
cast in the DH-1 would affect enemy 
capabilities because the major 
sources of "communist strength in 
SVN are indigenous." The SNIE said 
the DRV must (be made to) understand 
that the U.S. — not seeking to 
destroy NVN — is willing to "bring 
ascending pressure to bear to per¬ 
suade Hanoi to reduce the insurrec¬ 
tions ." The report added "... 
retaliatory measures which Hanoi 
might take in Laos and South Vietnam 
might make it increasingly difficult 
for the U.S. to regard its objectives 
as attainable by limited means. 

Thus difficulties of comprehension 
might increase on both sides as the 
scale of action mounted." 

The EzCcea abandoned the scenario 
approach — perhaps because entering 
into escalating conflict might ob¬ 
scure the limited U.S. objectives. 

The ExCoon .recommended the President 
decide that the U.S. will use gradu¬ 
ated military force against NVN 
after appropriate diplomatic and 
political warning and preparation; 
evident U.S. determination to act 
— combined with other efforts — 
"should produce a sufficient improve¬ 
ment of non-communist prospects in 
South Vietnam and in Laos to make 
military action against North Viet¬ 
nam unnecessary." 





DATS 


26 Kay 64 


27 May 64 


29 May 64 



EVES? OS 

DOCUMZuT DESCRIPTION 

OR: The ExCom explicitly assumed 
that a decision to use'force if 

♦ 

necessary — "backed by resolute 
deployment and conveyed every vay 
possible "...gives the best present 
chance of avoiding the actual use 
of such force." Other actions 
recommended were: communicate U.S. 
resolve through the Canadian inter- 
locuteur; call a high-level South- 
• east Asian strategy conference; 
begin diplomatic efforts at the UN 
to present the case for DRV aggres¬ 
sion;. consult with SEATO allies 
and obtain allied force commitments; 
seek a Congressional Resolution in 
support of U.S. resistance to EVN 
in SEA; deploy forces periodically 
to the region; consider an initial 
strike against EVH "designed to 
have more deterrent than destructive 
impact" and accomapny it by an active 
diplomatic offensive to restore 
stability — including an agreement 
to a Geneva Conference. 


Lodge Message to 
Rusk (State 2318) 


Polish Initiative 


State Message 
to Rusk 


(TOSEC 36) 




Lodge said only firm action against 
North Vietnam by the U.S. and GVH 
could lead to a significant improve¬ 
ment in the GVN effort. (A "new 
winkle" in Lodge's view.) 

Poland proposed a Laos conference 
format which avoided many undesir¬ 
able aspects of thosa ; formerly 

supported by communist governments. 

* 

The ExCom, preferring to initially 
treat Laos independently of Vietnam, 
recommended the President accept 
the Polish proposal. The U.S. would 
not be willing to write off Laos to 
the communists and would assure 
Souvanna: "We would be prepared 
to give him prompt and "direct mili¬ 
tary support if the Polish Con¬ 
ference..." failed. 
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DATE 


DESCRIPTION 


30 May 64 


2 Jun 64 


o 
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EVENT OR 
DCCUMEE? 


JCSM 460-64 


U OfcX.u tux-Ot 


(CJCS non- concurred) 




Honolulu 
. Conference 


0 


Advocating "Air Strikes Against 
North Vietnam," the JCS felt EVH 
support to insurgents could be re¬ 
duced by armed reconnaissance of 
highways leading into Laos, strik¬ 
ing airfields identified with 
supporting insurgents, striking 
supply, ammunition and POL storage 
sites and military installations 
connected with Pl/VC support. The 
JCS said Hanoi's "military capability 
to take action against Laos and the 
RVK" would result from hitting 
"remaining" airfields, important 
railroad and highway bridges, depots 
in northern KVN and from aerial 
mining and bombing of POL stores 
in Hanoi and Haiphong. The Chiefs 
also outlined the capability to 
effectively destroy the entire 
MVN industrial base. 


Wile ^ • U • tfUx wU UtOUXVJ 

Hanoi's will and capabilities, as 
necessary, to support the insurgency. 
They called for "positive, prompt 
ana meaningful military action" — 
mainly air strikes — to show KVK 
"we are now determined that (its 
support to insurgency) will stop" 
and to show NVH we can and will make 
then incapable of rendering such 
support. 


Rusk reported General Khanh's views: 
Khanh felt the GVII could not win 
against the Viet Cong without some 
military action outside its borders; 
he wanted insurgent forces in eastern 
Laos cleaned out — by GW forces 
and U.S. air support; he recommended 
selected air attacks against EVH 
"designed to minimize the chances 

of a drastic communist response." 

« 

Conferees assessing overall U.S, 
policy toward Southeast Asia agreed 
with State that the point of depar¬ 
ture "...is and must be that we 
cannot accept (the) over-running of 
Southeast Asia by Hanoi and Peking." 
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DATE 


3 Jun 6U 


Mid-Jun 64 


EVENT OR 
DOCUMENT 


William Bundy 
Memorandum for 
SecState 


Post-Honolulu 
Military Actions 


DESCRIPTION 


"Operational” — not policy — 
aspects of air operations against 
NVN were the main points of dis¬ 
cussion, with attention centered 
on the effect of pressures in 
Laos, preparatory steps necessary 
for a Laotian contingency and 
probable repercus sions. 

Evaluating possible communist reac¬ 
tion to pressures against NVU, 

Mr. McNamara said the "best current 
view" was an appropriately limited 
attack against 1TVU, which would not 
bring CHICOM air or KVIi/CHICOM 
ground forces. Westmoreland felt 
there was no significant unused 
capability left to the VC; Lodge 
said the VC had a major capability 
for terrorism, even for military 
action against Saigon. Like Khanh, 
Lodge also felt selective bombing 
would build morale and unity in 
South Vietnam. 

Results: The U.S. would seek inter- . 
Rational (beginning with U.S.-Thai 
consultations) and domestic support 
(through a Congressional Resolution) 
for wider U.S. actions. ("VTider" 
could mean committing up to seven 
U.S. divisions and calling up the 
reserves "...as the action unfolds.") 
But actual -expansion of the U.S. 
role would be postponed for these 
and othfer politico-military reasons. 

The report to the President on 
Honolulu was probably based on this 
paper, in which Bundy recapped talks 
there and called for time to "refine" 
plans and estimates, to "get at" 
basic doubts about the value of 
Southeast Asia and the importance 
of the U.S. stake there. 

* « 

Mr. McNamara discussed NVN targets, 
troop movement capabilities with 
the JCS (8 June); he wanted facts 
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and statistics on Kaiphcr.g traffic, 
existing plans for ?ri estimated 
inpi-ct of mining the harbor, alter¬ 
native DRY importation facilities. 

he ordered irradiate improvement 

• • 

in effectiveness and readiness plus 
sccc expansion of propositioned 
stocks in Thailand ar.1 Okinawa. 


v .-. r.t->!cnclulu Ron- 
wiiitary Activity 


State began gathering information 
on prevalent public questions about 
tht U.S. in Vietnam, in Southeast 
Asia; interagency groups studied 
implications of a Ccrg"sssional 
Resolution; Rush (l4 Juno), Presi¬ 
dent Johnson (23 Jun_; and others 
spoke publicly on U.S. goals in 
Asia, U.S. determination to support 
its Southeast Asian ’ Hies. 
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-resident Johnson sr'rd: "ifculd 
the rest of Southeo. ' Asia neces¬ 
sarily fall if Laos • r.d South 
Vietnam- came under \TVTi control? 

The CIA response sail Cambodia 
’ni^ht" but no other nation "would 
rulokiy succvcnb." U.c. crest ire. 
credibility and position in tie 

V'cv* ?sct ^ \r 

* •« W U y" W V* kV— V « V 

da>:;.ged but the wider U.S. interest 
in containing overr. ~’litary attacks 
would not be af fee Lai. All of this 
was predicated on c. clear-cut 
communist victory in Lacs and South 
Vietnam and U.S. vitndraval from the 
area. The Agency called results of 
a "fuzzy" outcome harder to evaluate. 

KcHanara supported Taylcr ’ s criticism 1 
of JCSK ^6l~64 (2 June), agreeing 
that the two courses of action pre¬ 
sented by the Chiefs were neither 
accurate nor complete. Taylor saw 
three ways in which air power could 
be used to pressure UVH — and opted 
for the least dangerous. He recom¬ 
mended demonstrative strikes "against 
limited military targets to show 
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DATS 


12 Jun 64 


15 Jun 64 


evekt OR 

DOCUMKT DESCRIPTION 



’William Bundy 
Memorandum 


McGeorge Bundy 
Memorandum to 
SccStcte, SecLef, 
et.al. 


U.S. readiness and intent to move 
up the scale if NVN did not reduce 
insurgent support. Up the scale • 
meant moving from demonstrative 
atrikes to attacks against a sig¬ 
nificant part of the DRV military 
target system and ultimately, to 
massive attacks against all signi¬ 
ficant military targets in KVU. 

By destroying them the U.S would 
destroy KVN’s capacity to support 
insurgency. 

Called for a Congressional Resolu¬ 
tion right away to demonstrate 
U.S. resolve (especially to Souvanna 
and Khanh) and provide flexibility 
for executive action. 

One subject was made the agenda for 
final talks about a Congressional 
. Resolution: actions still open to 
the U.S. if both major military 
operations and a Congressional 
Resolution are rejected at this 
time. White House guidance indi¬ 
cated that by taking limited mili¬ 
tary and political actions, the 
U.S. could demonstrate firm resis¬ 
tance without risking major escala-*- 
tion or loss of policy flexibility. 

McGeorge Bundy suggested these 
possible limited actions, military: 
reconnaissance, strike, T-28 opera¬ 
tions in aU of Laos; small-scale 
reconnaissance strikes — after 
appropriate provocation — in HVK; • 
VKAF strikes in Laotian corridors; 
limited air and sea, more limited 
ground deployments. (Bundy said 
majjr ground force deployments sen 
more questionable without a decision 
"to go north" in seme form.) Po¬ 
litical: "Higher authority” wants 
a maximum effort to increase allied 
real and visible presence in support 
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DESCRIPTION 


of Saigon; make intensive efforts 
to sustain Souvanna; rapidly 
develop province and information 
progress, strengthen the country 
team, shift the U.S. role from 
advice to direction; opposing 
both aggressive adventure and 
withdrawal, explain the above 
lines of action (especially in 
the U.S.) and leave the door open 
to selected military actions. 

Unless the enemy provoked drastic 
measures, the ExCom agreed that 
defense of "U.S. interests,..over 
the next six months" is possible 
within limits. Both a Congressional 
Resolution and wider U.S. action 
were deferred. 


; .... i' MILITARY PBSS6URSS- AGAINST NORTH VIETNAM 

* 

‘ t •. % Ift . * t < 

-a ‘ ? ACTION. Alffl DEBASE.' : FEB.JTOT.1964 . 


I. Initiation' of Covert Operations ■ 

• •* 

'On 1 February'19 o4j the United States embarked on a new course of 
action in pursuance of its lcrj-standing pblicy of attempting to bolster 
the security of Southeast Asia. -On that date, under direction of the 
American military establishment, an elaborate program of covert military 
operations against the state of ITorth Vietnam was set in motion. • There 
were precedents: a variety of covert activities had been sponsored by 
the American CIA since I 9 SI. Intelligence agents, resupplied by air, 
had been dispatched into ITorth Vietnam; resistance and sabotage teams 
had been recruited inside the country; and propaganda leaflets had been 
dispensed from "civilian mercenary" aircraft* 1/ .But the program that 
began in February I9S4 was different, and its impact on future U.S. 
colicin Southeast Asia was far-rs -.chirp. 

A. Covert Action. Program: Score and Character 

The covert action program beginning in February 196 b- was different 
first of all, because it vas a orc-ran . Designed to extend over a period 
of 12 months, it vas divided into three phases distinguished by the 
character and intensity of their respective operations. The first phase 
(February through Nay) called for intelligence collection through U-2 
and comuni c at ions intelligence missions ar.i psychological operations 
involving leaflet drops, propaganda hit deliveries, and radio broadcasts. 

It also provided for about "20 destructive undertakings, all within... 
early prospective _/GYh/ capabilities.../.uni/ designed to result ir. sub¬ 
stantial destruction, economic less and harassment." The second and 
third phases involved the sane categories of action, but of increased 
terrpo and nagaitude, and with the destructive operations extending to 
"targets identified with ITorth Vietnam's occr.cnic and industrial well¬ 
being." Once started, the program was intended to inflict cn ITorth 
Vietnam increasing levels of punishment for its aggressive policies. Zj 


The 196 ^ program, was different also because*it was placed under 
control of an operational U.S. military corn and. Though the program was 
designed to be carried out by GVIT or third country personnel, plans we re 
developed by CCMJSM-.CV and the GVT7 jointly and given interagency clear¬ 
ance in Washington through a special office under the JCS. CIITCPAC and 
the appropriate CIA station furnished the necessary training and equip¬ 
ment support ar.i COTUSMACV exercised operational control. 3 / Since 
subsequent phases of the covert program were to be based on a continuous 
evaluation of actions already taken, operation reports were submitted 
periodically through JCS staff channels for review by various Vlashington 
agencies. 


Normally such routine staffing arrangements tend to encourage 
expectations of continued program, actions. Moreover, they foreshadow 
bureaucratic pressures for taking stronger measures should previous ones 







fail to produce desired results. In the ease of the covert operations 
program, these tendencies vere reinforced through the evocation of a 
GYN policy commitment and the involvement of GVII officials in its 
implementation. 

« 

B. Origins and Development: Presidential Support and Approval 

The covert program vas spav.hed in May of 19o3j vhen the JCS 
directed CIKCPAC to prepare a plan for GVN hit and run" operations 
against 1SVN. These operations vere to he "non-attributable" and carried 
out "with U.S. military materiel, training and advisory assistance.” 4/ 
Approved by the JCS on 9 September as CIKCPAC OPLAIT 34-o3> the plan vas 
discussed during the Vietnam policy conference at Honolulu, 20 November 
1963. Here a decision vas made to develop a combined COMJSMACV-CAS, Saigon 
plan for a 12-month program of covert operations. Instructions forwarded 
by the JCS on 26 November specifically requested provision for: "(l) 
harassment; (2) diversion; (3) political pressure; (4) capture of prisoners; 
(5) physical destruction; (6) acquisition of intelligence; (7) generation 
of intelligence; and (8) diversion of DRV resources." Further, that the 
plan provide for "selected actions of graduated scope and intensity to 
include coitnandc type coastal raids." 5/ To this guidance was added that 
given by President Johnson to the effect that "planning should include... 
estimates of such factors as: (l) resulting damage to KVN; (2) the 
plausibility of denial; (3) possible NVN retaliation; and (4) other inter¬ 
national reaction." 6/ The MA.CV-CAS plan, designated OPLAN 34 a, and 
providing for "a spectrum of capabilities for RVNAF to execute against 
NVN," vas forwarded by CIKCPAC on 19 December 1963. 7/ 

The idea of putting direct pressure on North Vietnam met prompt 
receptivity on the part of President Johnson. According to then Assistant 
Secretary of State, Roger Kilsran, it vas just a few days before the 
military-CIA submission that State Department Counselor, Walt Rostov 
passed to the President "a veil-reasoned case for a gradual escalation." 8/ 
Rostov vas well-known as an advocate of taking direct measures against 
the external sources of guerrilla support, having hammered away at this 
theme since he first presented it at Fort Bragg in April 1961. In any 
event, on 21 December, President Johnson directed that an interdepartmental 
committee study the MA.CV-CA3 plan to select from it those least risk." 

This committee, under the chairmanship of Major General Krulak, USKC, 
completed its study on 2 January 1964 and submitted its report for review 
by the principal officials of its various member agencies. The report 
recommended the' 3-phase approach and the variety of Fnase I operations 
described earlier. 2/ President Johnson approved the committee's recom¬ 
mendations on 16 January and directed that the* initial 4-month phase of 
the program be implemented beginning 1 February. 10/ 

C• Concept ana Rationale: Convince DRV to Desist by Raising the Cost 

In view of program performance and later decisions, the conceptua¬ 
lization underlying the program of covert operations against Eorth Vietnam, 
is particularly significant. JCS objectives for the initial ClhCPAC fomz- 
latj on vere to increase the cost to the DRV of its role in .the Sourh 
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Vietnamese insurgency. The catalogue of operations submitted from 
Saigon was intended to "convince the ERY leadership that they should 
cease to support insurgent activities in the RVN and Laos." Although, 
in its forwarding letter, CINCPAC expressed doubt that all hut a few 
of the 2C62 separate operations detailed by KACV-CAS could have that 
kind of effect. In his view, only air attacks and a few other "punitive 
or attritional" operations had any probability of success in achieving 
the stated objectives. 

Rationale accompanying the interdepartmental committee's program 
recommendations, apparently accepted by higher authority, reflected 
both the coercive objectives and the reservations associated with the 
earlier documents. Through its recommended program of "progressively 
escalating pressure," the committee aimed, "to inflict increasing punish¬ 
ment upon north Vietnam and to create pressures, which may convince the 
North Vietnamese leadership, in its own self-interest, to desist from 
its aggressive policies.” However, it expressed the caution that "it 
is far from clear whether even the successful conduct of the operations, 
would induce Hanoi’s leaders to cease and desist." Still, after enumer¬ 
ating a number of specific risks involved, it expressed the opinion that 
they were "outweighed by the potential benefits of the actions JJxJ 
recommended." In selecting these actions, the committee stated the 
assumption that the DRV's current strategy was to' support the Viet Cong 
"at little cost to itself and at little risk to its industrial complex, 
while counting for victor;* upon U.S. and South Vietnamese war weari¬ 
ness..." It calculated: 

"The importance attached by Hanoi 1 s leaders to the 
‘‘ development of North Vietnam's economy suggests that pro¬ 
gressive damage of its industrial projects, attrition of 
its.resources and dislocation of its economy night induce 
a decision to call off its physical support of the Viet 
Cong. This reaction might be intensified by the traditional 
Vietnamese fear of Chinese domination, where expanded opera¬ 
tions hy our side could arouse concern in Hanoi over the 
likelihood of direct Chinese Communist intervention in 
North Vietnamese affairs." 12, 


Interagency commentary on the proposed operations provides additional 
insight into the rationale and expectancies associated with the initial 
4-month program. After reviewing 13 of these operations, the Board of 
National Estimates concluded that "even if all were successful," they 
would not achieve the aim of convincing the ERV to alter its policies. 

The Board thought it possible that North Vietnamese leaders might view 
these operations "as representing a significant increase in the vigor 
of U.S. policy, potentially dangerous to them," but with a likely re¬ 
action no- more significant than a ERV effort to try to arouse greater 
international pressure for a Geneva-type conference on Vietnam. In 
addition, it cautioned that at least three operation 0 - proposed for the 
initial period were too large and complex to be plausibly denied by the 
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6VN. 13/ The committee noted this CIA caution 'cut suggested it might 
provide a psychological advantage "for South Vietnam to acknowledge 
publicly its responsibility for certain of the retaliatory acts taken 
against the aggressor." However, the State Department member demurred, 
urging that only those operations that were covert and deniable by both 
the GVN and the United States be undertaken. His caution reflected 
recognition "of the risks and the uncertainty as to -whether operations 
against North Vietnam will materially contribute to our objective of 
ending the war." 14/ 

D. Indications: Greater Pressure on Hanoi 


Thus, hy early February 1964, the United States had committed 
itself to a policy of attempting to improve the situations in South 
Vietnam and Laos by subjecting North Vietnam.to increasing levels of 
direct pressure. Despite explicit assessments that the contemplated 
early steps could not achieve its objectives, it bad embarked on a pro¬ 
gram which demanded a significant commitment for its South Vietnamese 
allies and which in its expected later stages could expose them to con¬ 
siderable risk. Moreover, by initiating a program recognized as giving 
little promise of achieving its stated objectives through early actions, 
it raised expectancies fcr continued and intensified operations in later 
stages. It can be concluded that either the Administration (l) intended 
to continue to pursue the policy of pressuring North Vietnam until these 
pressures showed some propensity for success, or (2) sought through the 
covert operations program to achieve objectives different from those 
anticipated during the initial planning. 
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II. Planning for Larger Pressures 


As indicated "by reservations expressed by an ad hoc interdepart¬ 
mental comittee on "pressures" against North Vietnam chaired by General 
‘ Krulak, covert operations vere seen as possessing several shortcomings 
vith respect to influencing decisions in Hanoi. In appraising these 
operations, attention was drawn increasingly to the potential for under¬ 
taking punitive measures that appeared likely to be more compelling. 

The Krulek committee assessed the likely North Vietnamese response as 
follows: 

• » 

* 

"Toughened, as they have been, by long years of hard¬ 
ships and .struggle, they will not easily be persuaded by 
a punitive program to halt their support of the Viet Cong 
insurgency, unless the damage visited upon them is of great 
''magnitude." 15/ 

V .. * 

Moreover, the committee rationale reflected the idea generally held that 
the DRV would be responsive to more damaging actions. For example, Walt 
Rostov pressed the view on Secretary Rusk that "Ho Jchi Minh/ has an in- 
' dustrial complex to protect: he is no longer a guerrilla fighter with 
nothing to lose." 16 / 

A. Conceptual Origins and Motivations 

• 

In early February, several conceptual elements converged to focus- 
Administration attention on the question.of whether U.S. policy should 
embrace readiness to undertake larger punitive actions against North Viet¬ 
nam. One element was the realization that the GVK would be incapable of 
increasing the number or size of its maritime operations beyond the modest 
"pin pricks" included in the Phase I covert actions program. Should 
stronger pressures be called for before May or June, they would have to t; 
applied through direct air strikes, probably vith USAF/FARMGATE assistance. 
32/ Another element was the prospect of serious deterioration within Laos 
and South Vietnam, resulting from recent North Vietnamese troop influxes 
into Laos, fear of similar trends in South Vietnam, and heightened VC 
activity in the wake of the latest GVII coup of 30 January. 38/ Concern 
within the State Department was such that discussions were held on the 
desirability of the President’s requesting a congressional resolution, 
drawing a line at the borders of South Vietnam. 12/ . 

A third element was the increasing articulation of a direct rela¬ 
tion between the challenge of halting North Vietnam's assistance to the 
Southeast Asian insurgents and broader U.S. strategic interests. Stopping 
Hanoi from aiding the Viet Cong virtually became equated with protecting 
U.S. interests against the threat of insurgency throughout the world. 

For example, in support of their recommendation to "put aside many of the 
self-imposed restrictions which now limit our efforts" and "undertake & 
much higher level of activity" than the covert actions against external 
assistance to the Viet Cong, the JCS argued: 

t 

"In a broader sense, the failure of our programs in South 
Vietnam would have heavy influence on the judgment of Burma, 
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India, Indonesia, Malaysia, Japan, Taiwan, the Republic of 
Korea, and the Republic of the Philippines with respect to 
U.S. durability, resolution, and trustworthiness. Finally, 
this being the first real test cf our determination to de¬ 
feat the Communist wars of national liberation formula, it * 
is not unreasonable to conclude that there would be a 
corresponding unfavorable effect upon our image in Africa 
and in Latin America." 20/ 


Similarly, in Secretary Rusk's perception. 


"We oust demonstrate to both the Communist and the non- 
Communist worlds that the wars of national liberation 
formula now being pushed so actively by the Communists will 
not succeed." 21/ 

B. Interagency Study, February-March 1964 


The immediate effect of the heightened interest in causing Hanoi 
to alter its policies by exerting greater punitive pressures was to stimu¬ 
late a variety of planning activities v:ithin the national security estab¬ 
lishment. For example, on 20 February, at a meeting with the Secretaries 
of State and Dex'ense, CIA Director McCone, CJCS Taylor and members of the 
Vietnam Committee, the President directed: 


"Contingency planning for pressures against ITcrth 
Vietnam should be speeded up. Particular attention should 
be given to shaping such pressures so as to produce the 
maximum credible deterrent effect on Hanoi." 22/ 


Underway at the time was a detailed interagency study intended to 
determine ways of bringing measured pressures to bear against the DRV. 
Directed by Robert Johnson, of the Department of State Policy Planning 
Council, the study group was assembled under the auspices of State's 
Vietnam Committee. Its products were funneled through William Sullivan, 
head of the committee, to its members and thence to the principal offi¬ 
cials of the agencies represented. However, the papers produced by the 
study group did not necessarily represent coordinated interdepartmental 
views.'22/ 

* « 

The study examined three alternative approaches to subjecting 
Korth Vietnam zo coercive pressures: (l) non-attributable pressures 
(similar to the advanced stages of the covert actions program); (2) overt 
U.S. deployments and operations not directed toward DRV territory; and 
(3) overt U.S. actions against ITorth Vietnam, including amphibious, naval 
and air attacks. In addition, it encompassed a number of "supporting 
studies" on such subjects as U.S. objectives, problems of timing, upper 
limits of U.S. action, congressional action, control arrangements, in¬ 
formation policy, negotiating problems, and specific country problems. 

By addressing such a range of subjects, participants in the study came to 
grips with a number of broader issues valuable for later policy delibera¬ 
tions ( e.g ., costs and risks to the U.S. of contemplated actions; impact 

of the Sino-Soviet split; possible face-saving retreats). 2k/ 
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In support of this study and in order to permit necessary polit: • 
cal evaluations concerning the nilitary alternatives available, the JCS 
vere ashed to furnish their views on the following issues: (l) the overall 
nilitary capabilities of the DRV and Chinese Communists with respect to lo¬ 
gistical capacity, geographical areas of operation, tine required to initi- 
• ate operations, and capacity for concurrent reactions in different regions; 
(2) military actions against KVH, using air and naval power only, which the 
GW might undertshe alone or which the U. S. night undertake both with and 
without public acknowledgment; (3) ITVK targets, attack of which would, be 
most effective in inhibiting particular DRV military capabilities; (4) course 
of action likely to bring about cessation of DRV support for the conflicts in 
Laos and South Vietnam; (5) action most likely to deter communist attacks on 
various parts of Asia in the event of a large-scale communist reaction to 
attacks on KVII; (6) the extent to'which the United States could counter such 
reactions, using only air and naval operations and different ordnance com¬ 
binations; and (7) modifications needed in current contingency plans to pro¬ 
vide for U.S. responses depending "primarily upon air activities rather 
than the intervention of substantial U.S. ground-forces.” 25/ 

The work of the study group resulted in an interim report on 1 March 
1964, just prior to Secretary McNamara.'s and CJCS Taylor's visit to South 
Vietnam. This they carried with them in the form of a summary analysis 
of the group's findings. During a brief stopover in Honolulu, these find¬ 
ings and the issues raised by the Secretary's memorandum to the JCS were 
discussed. Particular emphasis was given to the possible advantage to be 
derived from converting the current operations into an "overt Vietnamese 
program with participation by /the7 U.S. as required to obtain adequate 
results." 26/ 

C. Study Grout) Analysis of Proposed Actions 


The study group had given considerable attention to over U. S. 
actions against North Vietnam. Its analysis was based on a concept of ex¬ 
ploiting "Korth Vietnamese concern that their industrialization achieve¬ 
ments night be wiped out or could be defended (if at all) only at the price 
of Chiccm control" and of demonstrating "that their more powerful communist 
allies would not risk their own interests for the sake of ITorth Vietnam." 

The actions it proposed were aimed at accomplishing five objectives: (l) 
induce North Vietnam to curtail its support of the Viet Cong in South 
Vietnam; (2) reduce the morale of the Viet Cong; (3) stiffen the Khanh 
government and discourage moves toward neutralism; (4) show the world that 
we will take strong measures to prevent the spread of communism; and (5) 
strengthen morale in Asia. However, the study group cautioned that "public 
justification of our actions and its- expressed rationale must be based pri¬ 
marily upon the fact of Northern support for and direction of the war in 
the South in violation of the independence of South Vietnam." It then 
outlined a series of public informational, domestic political, and inter¬ 
national diplomatic steps desirable for establishing this justification. 27/ 

In seeking to achieve the objective cited above, the study group 
suggested military actions with the best potential and raised seme vital 
policy issues. In ascending order of the degree of national commitment, 
the study group believed each would entail, the military actions were as 
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follows: (l) "deploy to Thailand., South Vietnsn, Laos and elsewhere the 
forces, see, air and land, required to counter a Ilorth Vietnamese or 
Chiccn response of the largest likely order"; (2) "initiate overt air 
reconnaissance activities as a means of dramatising North Vietnamese in¬ 
volvement"; beginning with high-level flights and following with low-level 
missions; (3) "take limited air or ground action in Cambodia and‘Laos, 
including hot pursuit across the Cambodian border and limited operations 
across the Laos border"; (4) "blockade Haiphong," which would "have drama¬ 
tic political effect because it is a recognized military action that hits 
at the sovereignty of North Vietnam and suggests strongly that we may 
plan to go further"; (5) "establish a limited air defense capability 
around Saigon"; and (6) conduct air strikes on key North Vietnamese LOC's, • 
infiltrator training camps, key industrial complexes, and POL storage. 

It is important to note that the order of commitment perceived in early 
l$oh was considerably different frcm the order which most observers would 
assign to such actions at the time of this i/riting. The ground force 
deployments (item l) were primarily deterrent deployments to Thailand, on 
the model of those made during the 1961-62 Laotian crisis. Blockading 
(item h) was considered a low-commitment, low-risk action through most of 
1964. Significantly, the last set of actions "in any number" was cited as 
implying "a U.S. commitment to go all the way if necessary." Thus, the group 
cautioned that before embarking on such steps the Administration should con¬ 
sider how far it would be willing to go in the event of possible reactions. 
For example, how long would we persist "in defiance of international pres¬ 
sures for a cease-fire and conference"? Or, how-far would we go, either 
within the proposed concept or by escalating beyond it, in continuing mili¬ 
tary pressures if the ElV did not comply — or if it decided to escalate? 



Although warning of the need to be prepared "to follow through 
against Communist China if necessary," the study group estimated that 
neither China nor the Soviet Union would intervene militarily, other than 
to supply equipment. In view of these estimates and the study group's 
basic assumption of T)RV sensitivity to industrial losses, its assessments 
of the likely outcomes of the. actions it discussed are significant. Assert¬ 
ing that pressures against Kcrth Vietnam were "no substitute for successful 
counterinsurgency in South Vietnam," the group listed the probable positive 
gains: (1) U.S. action could demonstrate U.S. power and determination, along 
with restraint, to Asia and the world at large; (2) U.S. action would lead 
to seme reduction in Viet Cong morale; and (3) U.S. action if carefully 
planned end executed might Improve our negotiating position over what it 
would•otherwi se be. (The group saw negotiation as "virtually inevitable.") 
However, it then countered with the following judgaent: 


"it is not likely that Ilorth Vietnam would (if it could) call 
off the war in the South even though U.S. actions would in time 
have serious economic and political, impact. Overt action against 
North Vietnam would be unlikely to produce reduction in Viet Cong 
activity sufficiently to make victory, on the ground possible in 
South Vietnam unless accompanied by new U.S. bolstering actions 
in South Vietnam and considerable improvement in the government 
there. The most to be expected would be reduction of North Viet¬ 
namese support of the Viet Cong for a while and, thus, the gaining' 
of some tine and opportunity by the government of South Vietnam to 

improve, itself." 29/ 
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.Pressures 


1*0 2*c turned from. his visit to South Vietnam, Secretary McNamara 
recommended against either the United States or the GVN undertaking overt' 
actions against North Vietnam "at this time." One compelling reason ms 
General Khorh’s engrossed wish not to engage in evert operations until 
a firmer GVN political base had been established, but there were others 
as well. Mr. McNamara regarded such actions as "extremely.delicate... 

'both from the military and political standpoints," because of specific 
problems. These were identified as: (l) the problem of justifying such ac¬ 
tions; (2) the problem of "communist escalation"; and ( 3 ) the problem of 
pressures for premature negotiations. Moreover, he stated the judgment 
that the practical range of our overt options did not permit assured achieve¬ 
ment of our practical objectives. In identifying these, he drew a distinc¬ 
tion similar to that made by the. interagency study group — between the 
stated objective of eliminating Hanoi's control of the VC insurgency and 
the "practical" objectives of "collapsing the morale and the self-assurance 
of the.Viet Ceng cadres...and bolstering the morale of the Khanh regime. "32 1 

\ 

VIhat Mr. McNamara did recommend for military actions outside South 
Vietnam reflected the contemporary concerns over Laos. Prior to his visit, 
the increased IT7A activity in eastern Laos had prompted several recommenda¬ 
tions for military measures to thwart new communist territorial gains in 
that country and to interrupt .the flow of men and materiel into South Viet¬ 
nam along the Laotian infiltration routes. In particular, elements within 
the Department of Defense urged efforts to lift existing restrictions on 
cross-border pursuit of engaged forces into Lacs,, including accompaniment 
of GVII air and ground forces by U.S. advisory personnel. They also sought 
authorization for both G7I; and U.S. aircraft to overfly Laos for reconnais¬ 
sance purposes. Si/ The JCS urged lev-level reconnaissance flights over 
Laos as advantageous both for collecting badly needed intelligence and. 
for visibly displaying U.S. power. 32/ The State Department recommended 
deploying twelve 7-lCO's to Thailand, with a view toward its potential 
deterrence and signalling impacts on cosmunist activities in Laos. 33/ 

On his return from South Vietnam, two of the actions for which Secretary 
McNamara sought Presidential, authority dealt with activities affecting 
Laos: (l) (Recommendation 11) "hot pursuit" and small-scale operations 
across the Laotian border by GVII ground forces "for the purpose of border 
control" and "continued high-level U.S. overflights" of the border; and 
(2) (Recommendation 12) preparations to be ready "to initiate the full 
range of Laotian and Cambodian border control actions" within 72 hours. aV 

Actions recommended by the Secretary to provide measures aimed direct¬ 
ly at North Vietnam (Recommendation 12) fell into two categories: " (l) 
preparation for "retaliatory actions,” defined to include "overt high and/ 
or low level reconnaissance flights...over Horth Vietnam" as well as "tit- 
for-tat" bombing strikes and commando-type raids; and (2) planning and 
preparations "tc be in a position on 30 days’ notice to initiate the /sic/ 
program of 'Graduated Overt Military Pressure' against Horth Vietnam. 

The wording of the latter recommendation is notable because, at the time, 
there apparently was no planned overt "program" in existence; the discus¬ 
sion of overt pressures appended to the Secretary’s report was considerably 
less than even a recommendation for such a program-. The concept of retali¬ 
atory actions was more explicitly defined, but here too, it was apparent 
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that important questions like, "Retaliation for whet?" and "Under what 
circumstances?" had yet to be answered clearly. The scenario described in 
the report's appended "illustrative Program" of retaliatory pressure seerea 
to mix elements appropriate for a continuous program of military actions 
. against North Vietnam with those suitable as tit-for-tat response to speci¬ 
fic provocations. 35/ 


Each of the Secretary's recommendations was approved by President 
Johnson at a Rational Security Council meeting on 17 March, with the direc¬ 
tive for all agencies "to proceed energetically" in executing them. 
Subsequent planning activities by different implementing agencies indicate 
that they did not share a common view of the policy implications and as sump 
tions contained in these recommendations. 
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Ill. Different Policy Perceptions in Planning 

A. Two basic atrorsaches: JCS and State-ISA 

The principal planning agencies responding to the President’s 
•directive regarding Recommendations 11 and 12 were the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Department of State together with OSD/lSA, and the two ef¬ 
forts took rather different approaches. Hie JCS responded literally to 
the instructions and tasked CHICFAC to prepare an action program of bor¬ 
der control and retaliatory operations with 72-hour responsiveness and 
orte of "graduated overt military pressure by GYII and U.S. forces" against 
North Vietnam with $Q-&*y responsiveness. The JCS preparation for near- 
term implementation of these recommendations went beyond the usual con¬ 
tingency planning as indicated by.their instruction that CIKCPAC's plan 
"permit sequential implementation"' of the three actions. 37/ The JCS 
approved the CHTCPAC submission, as 0PLA1I 37~64, on 17 April 1964. 38/ 

The State-ISA planning activity proceeded under the apparent 
belief that the actions included in Secretary McNamara's Recommendation 
12 were approved as contingency options, one or more or none of which might 
be selected for implementation at some time in the future. In fact, State 
believed the Secretary’s categories cf action were not in keeping with 
likely developments — "that /cross-border/ actions against Cambodia and 
Laos -are dependent heavily on the political position in these countries 
at the time, and that, in general, it seems more likely that we would wish 
to hold off in hitting Cambodia ‘until we had gone ahead hard against North 
Vietnam itself.. .there appear to be reasons not to open up other theaters 
until we have made clear that north Vietnam is the main theater and have 
not really started, on it." Further, it questioned the utility of tit- 
for-tat retaliatory actions because of (l) the difficulty of responding 
in kind, or in a fitting manner, to the most likely — terrorist — vari¬ 
ety of VC provocations end (2) their inappropriateness for conveying "the- 
picture of concerted and steadily rising pressures that reflect complete 
U.S. determination to finish the job." 39/ Accordingly, the State-ISA 
effort began by developing a political scenario designed to accommodate 
only the graduated military pressures referred to in Recommendation 12. 

These were divided into three major categories: (l) covert GVH action 
against ITorth Vietnam with covert U.S. support; (2) overt GVII action with 
covert U.S. support; and ( 3 ) overt joint GVi; and U.S. action. The two 
categories involving overt activities were conceived of as possible future 
developments, contingent upon a Presidential decision that clearly had 
not been made. kO/ 

B. Different Approaches: Perceptions of the Strategic Problem 

in Southeast Asia 

• 

The differences in approach taken in the two planning efforts can¬ 
not be explained simply by the obvious military and political division of 
labor. It is clear from documents of the period that there was consider¬ 
able coordination between the two groups, with the JCS planners looking 
to State and ISA for political guidance and the latter group looking to • 
the former for recommendations for appropriate military actions. More 
fundamental was the existence of different perceptions of the strategic 
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problem in Southeast Asia and different assumptions as to how the United 
States Government should proceed to achieve its policy goals. During 
the early months of 1$S4 3 these are veil illustrated in the different 
approaches taken to the problem of determining the extent and implica- 
‘tiohs of the movement of men and supplies through Laos. 

At the end of 19&3 and early in 1$S4, there was general agreement 
among all Ifashington agencies that we lacked adequate information con¬ 
cerning the nature and magnitude of whatever movement of men and materiel 
was occurring along the Laotian infiltration routes. For example, citing 
the "lack of clarity" on the "role of external intrusion" in South Vietnam, 
Walt Rostov urged William Sullivan on the eve of his March visit to attempt 
to "come back from Saigon with as lucid and agreed a picture" as possible 
on the extent of the infiltration and its influence on the Viet Cong. ii/ 

A few days later, the Defense Intelligency Agency informed Secretary 
McNamara that "certain intelligence gaps" were "related pr imar ily to the 
tjflpes and amounts of weapons and materiel coming into South Vietnam, 

./and/ the number of Viet Cong personnel infiltrating into South Vietnam 
42/ To alleviate this situation, the JCS favored such measures as 

ground probes’ into Laos by GVII reconnaissance teams and low-level recon- 
‘ naissance flights over the trail areas by GVII ana U.S. aircraft. The 
State Department, supported by CSD/lSA, opposed such operations as 
potentially damaging to our relations with the Laotian government. 


In supporting its recommendations and in its comments on State-ISA 
proposals, the JCS argued that an integrated approach should be taken tc 
the security of Southeast Asia, with our actions in Laos closely related 
to those taken on behalf of South Vietnam. They saw the key problem for 
all of Southeast Asia as the DRY’S aggressive intent. As they stated, 

"the root of the problem is in north Vietnam and must be dealt with 
there." 43/ Moreover, they felt that reconnaissance operations into 
and over Laos were justified because they saw Laotian security as dependent 
on that of South Vietnam. "Laos," they argued, "would not be able to 
endure the establishment of a communist — or pseudo neutralist — state • 
on its eastern flank." They criticized our "self-imposed restrictions" 
as tending to make the task in Vietnam "more complex, time-consuming, and 
in the end, more costly" ana for possibly signalling "irresolution to our 
enemies." 44/ Accordingly, they implied that the United States should 
convince the Laotian Premier of the need to take direct action against the 
Viet Minh infiltration through low-level reconnaissance and other cross- 
border operations — but above all, to carry out these actions in order to 
impress the DRV with our resolve to deny its insurgents a sanctuary. In 
the specific context of recommending these kind of actions, they stated 
"that the time has cone to lift the restrictions which limit the effective¬ 
ness of our military operations." 45/ 


The State-ISA policy view also regarded Laos and Vietnam as parts of 
the overall Southeast Asian problem, but in early 1964 their conception 
of how U.S. objectives might be achieved extended beyond the need to thwart 
the communist guerrilla threat. In this view, policy success meant 
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"bolster ins the capability of all free countries in the area to resist 
cc:.-r.unist encroachment." This required cooperating with the sovereign 
governments of these countries ana being careful not to erode their 
authority or contribute to their instability. 46/ Thus, instead- of cross- 
border ground probes or low-level reconnaissance missions, vhich might 



Laotian ground reconnaissance teams, vhich nad been sponsored covertly by 


the CIA J2/ Moreover, this approach to policy 

included the view that, within the scope of broad regional policy goals, 
solutions to problems in individual countries should be tailored to the 
unique political context of each country. Insofar as Laos was concerned, 
this meant not only being sensitive to Souvanna Phouma's political status, 
but also adhering to the letter and spirit of the 19&2 Geneva Accords, on 


which it was conceded the structure of a stable political future must be 
erected. In the State-ISA view, the only alternative to this approach 
would be an eventual large-scale deployment of U.S. ground forces to drive 
out the Pathet Lao/l.TA forces. 48/ 


The meaning of these different overall policy conceptions for the 
planning processes of April and early May 1$S4 was that the U.S. Government 
vsts faced with a dil crg sa — whether to t 2 .be remedial military actions which 
might ease the short-term problems in South Vietnam or whether to dramatize 
ouv commitment to all of Southeast Asia with the long-term solution in mind, 
vhe e^lerra particularly complex because elements of one alternative 
were needed to enable progress toward the other. Specifically, three 
accomplishments were considered vital to our long-term objectives in South¬ 
east Asia; (i) to convince Hanoi, whose direction of the insurgencies was 
certain* of our resolve to prevent the success of its aggressive policies; 

(2) to maintain uhe cooperation of Souvanna Phour.a and the Laotian neu¬ 
tralist political structure (which also required the support of the Geneva 
members) and thereby preserve the framevcrh of the 1$S2 Geneva Accords; and 

(3) to build a stable, effective political authority in South Vietnam. 

Vital to the third accomplishment was our major short-term objective — of 
permanently reversing the trends in the guerrilla war in South Vietnam. 
‘These, in turn, were believed to be sustained in their currently deterio¬ 
rating direction bv the infiltration of men and supplies from north Vietnam. 
The possibility was recognized that determining the extent of this infil¬ 
tration and eliminating it, if necessary, night be a decisive element in a 
solution of the short-term problen. 


However, the short-term solution involved potential threats to the 
1'’tig-term policy elements: the most effective measures for obtaining the 
necessary intelligence involved actions likely to alienate Souvanna and 
damage the political structure in Laos. Yet, some of this same kind of 
intelligence would be important in convincing the Premier of the need to 
permit low-level reconnaissance flights and other kinds of operations. 

On the other hand, the impact of the infiltration on the war in South 
Vietnam was far froa certain. For example. Ambassador Unger reported in 
December chat the recent use of the Laotian corridor was not extensive 
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gr.cu~h to have influenced significantly the then intensive VC efforts 
in South Vietnam, ksf Hence, if the desired military operations were 
undertaken without Souvanna's approval, and it was discovered that the 
infiltration was not really crucial to- the war in the South, a long-tern 
interest would have been compromised without receiving any real short¬ 
term advantage. 


To further complicate the picture, direct strikes against North Viet¬ 
nam were being advocated as a means to obtain both long and short-term 
goals. On the one hand, overt military actions had been recommended to 
convince the DRV of our resolve. On the other hand, they were proposed 
as a means to force Hanoi to stop the flow of material assistance to the 
South. 50/ Moreover, it was generally agreed within policy circles that 
such actions must be supported by public disclosures of the kind of con¬ 
vincing evidence of Hanoi's support for the VC that the Administration 
did not yet possess. 

By the end of March, one aspect of policy puzzle had been resolved. 

On 17 March, Ambassador Lodge reported a long conversation between General 
Khanh and a Laotian representative, with Souvanna's permission, 

mm * 

Khanh and Phoumi Housavan, Laotian rightist military comman¬ 
der, arranged to resume diplomatic relations between the two countries 
during that week and came to other more specific agreements as follows: 


Previously, President Johnson had indicated approval of cross-border ground 
penetrations into Laos "along any lines which can be worked out between 
Khanh and Phoumi with Souvanna's endorsement." Although asking Secretaries 
Rusk and Mdlamara to develop a joint recommendation concerning U.S, parti¬ 
cipation in air strikes within Laos, the President went on to state a posi¬ 
tion consonant with that of the State-ISA view: 

"My first thought is that it is important to seek 
support from Souvanna Biouma and to build a stronger case 
before we take action which might have only limited mili¬ 
tary effect and could trigger wider Communist action in . 

Laos." 52/ 

C. Planning Overt Actions on Contingency Basis (Anril-May) 

The planning efforts of April and early May attempted to accommodate 
the remaining contradictory aspects of the policy dilemma. On the same 





day he signed ISAM 2cS approving Secretary McNamara'a visit report, the 
President sent the first of two closely spaced messages to Ambassador 
Lodge that could have set the tone for the planning ahead. (Presumably 
the President's views vere communicated to the principal officials in 
- -the agencies involved in planning for Southeast Asia.) Consenting on 
• Lodge's critique of the McNamara report, he indicated favor for the 
Ambassador's expressed preference for "carrot and stick" pressures short 
of overt military action, and specifically "reserve/d J judgment on overt 
U.S. measures against North Vietnam." 53/ Three days later he cabled 
confirmation, that actions being studied with North Vietnam as a target 
vere regarded strictly as contingency planning. 5V . 

Principal focus for the planning;during April was OSD/lSA, with 
assistance from the Far Eastern Bureau and the Vietnam Committee, in 
the Department of State, and from the JCS. During the first three weeks 
of April, it developed three or four versions of scenarios of political 
actions "to set the stage and to develop support both at home and abroad" 
for different categories of military action against North Vietnam. Ini¬ 
tially, the categories, and their scenarios, were regarded separately, 
although the first "Covert SVH action against the North (with U.S. covert 
. support)," was recognized as the stage of political-military activity in 
which the United States was currently engaged. The others, (l) covert 
U.S. support of overt GVN aerial mining and air strike operations and 

(2) overt joint U.S. and GVN aerial reconnaissance, naval displays, 
naval bombardments and air attacks, would necessarily have to follow. 55/ 
In subsequent versions, the planning evolved more explicitly toward a 
continuous .scenario in three sequential phases. 

In each version, however, the "current" scenario included such 
political measures as: (l) a speech by General Khanh stating GVN war 
aims; (2) a briefing for "friendly" senators and congressmen on our 
aims in Southeast Asia and the problem of DRV directions of the VC; 

(3) public explanations of U.S. policy toward South Vietnam; and (4) 
diplomatic discussions with the United Kingdom and the North Atlantic 
Council. Each of the second scenarios, which came to be characterized 
by GVK-LSAF/FABMGATE air operations, contained similar actions but placed 
emphasis on political initiatives that would surface in Saigon rather 
than in Washington, "so as to maintain the credibility of the sovereignty 
of the GVN." This stage also included such measures as: (l) another trip 
to Saigon by Secretary McNamara for the specific purpose of obtaining 
General Khanh' s agreement to. begin overt GVN actions against the North; 

(2) consultations with Thailand and the Philippines; (3) Presidential 
consultations with key congressional leaders; and (4) public release of 

a new State Department White ‘Paper on North Vietnamese involvement in the 
insurgency. Each of the final scenarios, vhica came to be associated with 
our overt responses to DRV/CHICOM escalations, included diplomatic and 
political preparations for direct U.S. actions. Significantly, the 
scenarios also incorporated initiatives leading to an international con¬ 
ference on Vietnam at Geneva. 56/ 

The evolution toward a continuous sequential scenario reflects the 
influence of the JCS. Their response to the 31 March draft: (l) called 




for approximate time-phasing of the various steps in "the scenario"; 

(2) urged a fusion of the scenario with CIIX'PAC operational planning 
(oPIA:: 37/64); and (3) attempted to incorporate Secretary McNamara's 
requested border control operations into the political actions re'com- 
nended for the current tine period. Moreover, the JCS developed a 
"political/nilitary scenario" for graduated overt military pressure 
against North ""ietnan, as called for in Secretary McNamara's Reconnenda- 
tion Ho. 12, 16 March 1$54. Within this scenario the JCS included 
"expanded U.S. overt military pressures" against the DRV. In effect, 
they outlined a continually intensifying program of military pressures 
which increasingly involved U.S. military participation. 57/ 

Complementing the thrust of JCS advice, the next draft, 8 April, 
removed current political actions from the list of political scenarios 
and treated them in a section entitled "Steps Which Should he Taken 
Mow." The current scenarios included: (l) GVN/FARMGATE graduated overt 
military pressures against Worth Vietnam; (2) separate Laotian and 
Cambodian border control actions; (3) separate GVN retaliatory actions 
against Worth Vietnam; and (4) overt U.S. graduated military pressures 
against North Vietnam. The detailed scenario for the GVIl/FARMGAfE opera¬ 
tions was reviewed by Mr. KcNaughtoa with William Sullivan of the Depart¬ 
ment of State and Michael Forrestal of the White House staff. The 
scenario version resulting from this conference, contains the JCS- 
recomended time-phasing, in terms of D-Day minus X approximations. It 
also incorporates specific military actions recommended by the JCS sub¬ 
mission. Apparently, only this scenario and the detailed description 

• ft _ . _ * ^ 


or ‘SLeps Tillich Should he Taken ITo«* n vere circulated for consent "by other 
agencies. Apparently, this draft provided the basis for scenario dis¬ 
cussions held in Saigon among Secretary Rush, Assistant Secretary William 
Bundy, CJCS Wheeler, Ambassador Lodge and certain military and civilian 
members of the Country Team on 19-20 April 1964. 


A later version was prepared on 20 April and forwarded to the Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, on 23 April. Significantly, it contained only three 
scenarios: I. "Uncommitting" steps which should be tahen now; II. GVN/ 
FARMGATE graduated overt pressures on DRV; III. Contingency Plan for U.S. 
overt response to DRV/CHICCH reactions. It also carried the following 
comment concerning their relationship: 


"It should be noted that carrying out Scenario I does 
not necessarily commit the U.S. to commence Scenario II; and 
that Scenario II may be carried out without requiring resort 
to Scenario III. However, since Scenario II cannot be launched 
without our being prepared to carry cut Scenario III, you should 
assume that it may be necessary for the D-Day of Scenario III to 
occur as soon as 10 days after the D-Day of Scenario II. Scenario 
III is a contingency plan of action which we would contemplate 
putting into effect only if the DRV's or Chicom's reaction to 
Scenario II was judged by the President to require overt U.S. 
response." 58/ 
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At the Saigon meeting, the concerns of the local officials for 
initiating some immediate measures to relieve the situation in South 
Vietnam cane into conflict with the longer-range scenario approach. 
Ambassador Lodge "questioned the vis don both of massive publicity and 
■of-massive destruction actions before a veil-planned and veil executed 
diplomatic attempt had been made to persuade HT.l to call off the 
VC.” 59/ He vent on to propose communicating to Hanoi, through a 
third-country "interlocutor," our intent to embark on a "carrot and 
stick program," combining the threat of increasing air strikes with the 
granting of sene assistance to the DRV. His supporting rationale ex¬ 
plicitly cautioned that the VC reaction to large-scale measures against 
the North night be violent and damaging to the South Vietnamese economy. 
More significant may have been the fact that the "large-scale measures" 
proposed in the scenario came quite late in the second stage, a stage 
that nay not have been entered — at least for some time. 


Hhat the Ambassador had in mind regarding a carrot and stick approach 
was not'Entirely new. It had first been proposed in his memorandum to 
Governor, '^arriman on 30 October 1963 . It vas raised again in cables to 
the White House on 20 February and 15 March 1964. 60/ Initially pro¬ 

posed in the context of a scheme to encourage che neutrality of North 
Vietnam, the carrot and stick concept envisioned a secret contact vith 
Hanoi at which an ultimatum would be delivered demanding the DRV’s 
cessation of support for the VC insurgency. Rewards for compliance would 
include our making available food imports, to help alleviate the known 
shortages affecting North Vietnam in late 1963 (and early *64). In the 
case of non-compliance, ve would undertake previously threatened punitive 
strikes to which ve would not admit publicly. What vas new in the pro- • 
posal of 19 April were: (l) the suggestion for using a third country 
intermediary and (2) that one element of the "carrot" might be our pledge 
to withdraw some U.S. personnel from South Vietnam. The latter suggestion 
was criticized by William Sundy on the basis that we didn't yet know how 
many and what types of American military personnel were needed in South 
Vietnam. Lodge countered with the comment that "it would be very hard 
indeed for Ho Chi Mihh to provide a salable package for his own people 
and for other communist nations unless we can do something that Hanoi 
can point to, even though it would not be a real concession on our 
part." 61 / 


The ensuing discussion, on a variety of points, provided an indica¬ 
tion of some of Secretary Rusk's paramount concerns, which may shed 
important light on later policy decisions. For example, he sought 
opinions on the likely GVN reaction to a Geneva Conference specifically 
for Laos. In another context, he stated "his concern that the extent of 
infiltration and other provisions of support from the North be proven to 
the satisfaction of our own public, of our allies, and of the neutralists." 
During a discussion of the availability of other Asian troops to fight in 
Vietnam,-Secretary Rusk stated "that we are not going to take on the masses 
of Red China with our limited manpower in a conventional war." He also 
stated the opinion that the Chinese would not opt to intervene militarily 




unless they felt they could count cn Soviet support and that ve could bring 
great economic pressure to bear on the Chinese through cur allies. While 
expressing the opinion that Hanoi’s renunciation of the Viet Cong would 
’’take the heart out of the insurgency,", he indicated doubt that elimination 
of North Vietnam’s industrial targets would have much of an adverse impact 
on it. Moreover, the Secretary acknowledged the possibility that such an 
act "would have forfeited the ’hostage’ which we hold in the North.. .with¬ 
out markedly affecting the fight against the Viet Cong, at least in the 
short run.” 62/ 

The major immediate outcome of the meeting was a decision to go ahead 
with the suggestion to arrange for the visit of a third country interlocu¬ 
tor to Hanoi. On 30 April, Secretary Rusk visited Ottawa end obtained an 
agreement from the Canadian Government to include such a mission among the 
instructions for its new I.C.C. representative. According to the agreement, 
the new official, J. Blair Seaborn, would: (l) try to determine Ho’s atti¬ 
tude toward Chinese support, whether or not he feels over-extended, and 
his aims in South Vietnam; (2) stress U.S. determination to see its objec¬ 
tives in South Vietnam achieved; (3) emphasize the limits of U.S. aims in 
Southeast Asia and that it wanted no permanent bases or installations there; 
and (4) convey U.S. willingness to assist North Vietnam with its economic 
problems. Other results of the Saigon meeting consisted of a variety of 
actions recommended by Secretary Rusk. Of these, only four were related 
to the issue of military pressures a.gainst North Vietnam. These were recom¬ 
mendations to (l) engage "more flags" in efforts, directly supporting the 
GVII, (2) deploy a carrier task force to establish a permanent U.S. naval 
presence at Cam Ranh Bay; (3) anti-junk operations that would "inch 

northward" along the Vietnam coast; and (4) enlist S5AT0 countries in an 
effort to isolate the DRV from economic or cultural relations with the Free 
World. 63/ • 

D. Conflict of Short and Long Term Views: Caution Prevails 


During the last week of April and the early weeks of May, the con¬ 
tention between those urging prompt measures and those counseling a delib¬ 
erate, cautious pacing of our actions continued. For example, Walt Rostow 
urged Secretary Rusk to consider how difficult it would be to make a cred¬ 
ible case in support of actions to force Hanoi’s adherence to the Geneva 
Accords if political deterioration took place in Laos end South Vietnam. 
Predicting such an eventuality in the coming months, he implied that the 
necessary actions should he taken soon. 64/ Similarly, Ambassador Lodge 
continued to advocate prompt implementation of his carrot and stick approach 
including, if VC provocations warranted, a well-timed reprisal just prior 
to Commissioner Seaborn's arrival in Hanoi. These views were communicated 
to Secretary McNamara and William Sullivan during their visit to Saigon, 

12-13 May, and confirmed in a cable to the President three days later. £5/ 

* 

The JCS commented on the final version of the State-ISA political- 
military scenarios and criticized them for not including the more immediate 
actions requested in USAM 288: namely, border control and retaliatory 
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operations. 
arranged for 


Making a distinction between border operations already 
(Recommendation 11) and those intended by Recommendation 


12, they advocated incorporating in the second-stage scenario retalia¬ 
tory operations and overt military pressures against North Vietnam. 
They also urged including border control operations of battalion-size 
or larger, low-level reconnaissance by U.S. aircraft, and VNAP air 
operations in Laos that include strikes on bridges and armed route 
reconnaissance. In justifying such actions, they stated: 


"...military operations against the DRV to help stabilize 
the situation in the Republic of Vietnam, and other opera 
tions planned to help stabilize the situation in Laos, 
involve the attack of the same target systems and to a 
considerable extent the sane targets. Assistance in the 
achievement of the objective in the Republic of Vietnam 
through operations against NVN could likewise have a 
similar result in Laos, offering the possibility of a 
favorable long-term solution to the insurgency problem 
in Southeast Asia.” 66/ 


However, the deliberate, cautious approach continued to hold sway. 
Secretary McNamara' s trip to Saigon, called for early in the second- 
stage scenario as a means to obtain General Kfcanh's agreement to initiate 
overt operations against the north, did not include this purpose. On the 
contrary, a week prior to the visit General Khanh had raised with 
Ambassador Lodge the issue of putting his country on a fully mobilized 
war footing — accompanying it with a declaration that further inter¬ 
ference by Hanoi in South Vietnamese affairs would bring reprisals — 
and Secretary McNamara was instructed to impress upon Khanh that such 
drastic measures and threatening gestures were unnecessary at the 
moment. 67/ More important, it was stressed that the GVN "systematic¬ 
ally and. aggressively demonstrate to the world that the subversion of 
the South is directed from Hanoi," through sending "capable ambassadors 
to the important capitals of the world to convince governments of this 
fact." Moreover, while assuring General Khanh that our commitment to 
his country and Laos "does not rule out the use of force...against North 
Vietnam," the Secretary was advised to remind him that "such actions 
must be supplementary to and not a substitute for successful counter¬ 
insurgency in the South" — and that "we do not intend to provide 
military support nor undertake the military objective of ’rolling back’ 
Communist control in North Vietnam." 6b/ 
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IV. Dealing with the Laotian Crisis 

_ * *_ _ _ _ _ _ __ _ . . _ _ 


A. Laos in Dsnge.r: “Pressure Planning" 

In mid-May 1964, a new factor entered the policy-shaping process — 
- a factor vhich cast a shadow of crisis management over the entire decision 
caking environment. On 17 May, pro-ccmnunist forces in Laos began an of¬ 
fensive which led to their control of a significant portion of the Plaine 
des Jarres. On the 21st, the United States obtained Scuvanna Phouma's 
permission to conduct low-level reconnaissance operations over the occu¬ 
pied areas. 69/ For several weeks the offensive threatened to destroy 
the security of the neutralist-rightist position — and with it the polit¬ 
ical underpinning of U.S. -Laotian policy. These developments lent a greater 
sense of urgency to the arguments of those advisers favoring prompt meas¬ 
ures to strengthen the U.S. position in Southeast Asia. 


The nost avid of those urging prompt action were the JCS. On 19 May 
they had recommended a new, more intensive series of covert operations 
for the four-month Phase II under CPLAII 34-A. 70/ On the 23rd, referring 
to their earlier recommendations to incorporate larger border control and 
retaliatory operations and overt graduated pressures in tbe next-phase 
scenario, they expressed opinions on the urgency of preparing for sxich 
actions. Particular emphasis was placed on the need to consult with the 
GYM so that the necessary training and joint operational preparations could 
take place. The JCS prodded State with the comment, "The Department of 
State should take the lead on this but as yet has not," at the sane tine 
recalling that the operations in question had been provided for tinder tie 
approved CIIICPAC 0PL.AII 37-64 (17 April 1964). In another plea for prompt 
implementation, they argued that since these operations were to be plausi- _ 
bly deniable by the United States, "efforts to create the necessary cli¬ 
mate of opinion should not be, of necessity, too tine consuming.” 71/ 


Figuring prominently in the retaliatory operations and the graduated 
pressures advocated by the JCS against liorth Vietnam were air strikes — 
some by the VJIAF alone and some in cooperation with USAF/FARMGAPE and other 
U.S. air units. What they thought these kinds of operations could accom¬ 
plish varied according to the targets struck and the composition of the 
attacking force. Assuming an air campaign ordered for the purpose oft 

(1) causing the DRV to stop supporting the Viet Cong and Pathet Lao and 

(2) reducing its capability to renew such support, the JCS perceived the 
following categories of accomplishment: Category A - They believed that 
undertaking "armed reconnaissance along highways leading to Laos,” strik¬ 
ing "airfields identified with supporting" the insurgents, and destroying 
"supply and ammunition depots, petroleum storage and military (installa¬ 
tions) connected with PL/VC support" would result in "a reduction of DRV 
support♦ 11 Category B - They believed that striking the "remaining airfields, 
destroying "important railroad and highway bridges" and "depots in northern 
1JYII," conducting aerial mining operations, and bombing "petroleum storage 

in Hanoi and Haiphong" would result in a reduced "DRV military capability 
to take action against Laos and the RVM." Category C - They cited the 
remaining capability for effectively destroying the Korth Vietnamese in- * ' 

. dustrial base. 72/ 
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In the same appraisal, the JCS went on to estimate the time required 
to achieve damage against the various target categories, using differ¬ 
ent force combinations in continuous operations. For Category A, they 
.estimated, it would take the VHAJ? alone nore than seven months, if they 
could sustain combat operations that long; the VRAF plus FASM3AIE B-57's 
would require over two months. By using, in addition, U.S. land and 
carrier-based air units readily available in the Western pacific, they 
claimed that targets in Category A could be eliminated in only twelve days; 
those in all categories could be destroyed in h6 days. They added that 
sustaining this destruction on LOC targets would require restrikes "con¬ 
ducted for an indeterminate period." 


The JCS were not the only Presidential advisers to sense the urgency 
created by the situation in Laos. Referring to "recent steps with regard 
to bombing operations in Laos and reconnaissance which step up the pace," 
Secretary Rusk cabled Ambassador Lodge to seek suggestions for ways to 
achieve'greater solidarity in South Vietnam. He explained that in Wash¬ 
ington, the fragility of the situation in South Vietnam was seen as an 
obstacle to further U.S. military involvement in Southeast Asia. As he 
stated, "We need to assure the President that everything humanly possible ' 
is being done both in Washington and by the government of Vietnam to pro¬ 
vide a solid base of determination from which far-reaching decisions could 
proceed." 73/ Lodge’s reply reflected a new wrinkle in his usual propo¬ 
sals for prompt, but carefully masked actions. Ee expressed the attitude * 
that some kind of firm action against Ilorth Vietnam, by U.S. and South Viet¬ 
namese forces was the only way to bring about a significant improvement 
in the GTO effort, ikj This view complemented, an apparently growing be¬ 
lief among Presidential advisers "that additional efforts within South 
Vietnam by the U.S. will not prevent further deterioration there. " 25 / 


This belief, together with the threat presented by the Pathet Lao 
offensive, led to a resumption of scenario development. However, in the 
new "crisis management" atmosphere, several new elements affected the proc¬ 
ess. One was the fact that the latest scenario was prepared as a draft 
memorandum for the President. Another was the expectation that it would 
be presented to and discussed among the principal officials of the parti¬ 
cipating agencies, serving as an Executive Committee--of, the Rational Secu¬ 
rity Council. And finally, the crisis in Laos apparently had focused ad¬ 
visory interest primarily on one stage — that dealing with overt operations 
against Ilorth Vietnam. The- scenario no longer contained a section devoted 
to "tincommitting steps which should be taken now." 76/ The rationale 
behind this shift of emphasis was explained to Ambassador Lodge, an out¬ 
spoken critic of both the overt approach and the scenario* by Secretary 
Rusk: 


"It is our present view here, that./substantial initial 
attacks without acknowledgment/ would simply not be feasi¬ 
ble-. Even if Hanoi itself did not publicize them, there 
are enough ICC and other observers in North Vietnam who 
might, pick them up and there is also the major possibility 
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of leakage at the South Vietnam end. Thus, publicity seems 
alriost inevitable to us here for any attack that did signifi¬ 
cant damage." .77/ 

. • B~ A Keu Scenario: 30 Days of Sequential Politico-Military Action 


On the same day that the JCS urged that the G7IJ be consulted regard¬ 
ing preparations for border control and re + aliatory operations, the new 
scenario of political and military actions was completed. The scenario 
called for a 30-day sequence of military and political pressures coupled 
with initiatives to enter negotiations with Hanoi (see Table l). Military 
actions would not start until after "favorable action on a U. S. Con¬ 
gressional Joint Resolution" supporting U. S. resistance to DRV aggres¬ 
sions in Southeast Asia. Initi ally , the strikes would be carried out by 
GVR aircraft, but as they progressed, USA?/’PARKGATE and other U. S. air 
units would join in. These "would continue despite negotiations, until 
there was clear evidence that north Vietnam had stopped its subversion 
of the South." The negotiating objectives would be to obtain both agree¬ 
ment and evidence that (l) "terrorism, armed attacks, and armed resis¬ 
tance stop" and (2) "communications on the networks out of the Korth are 
conducted entirely in uncoded form." 78/ 


Presented along with the scenario were assessments of likely communist 
reactions and the possible U. S. responses to these.moves. The mose likely 
military reactions to the scenario actions were seen as expanded insurgency 
operations, including possible "sizeable infiltration" of Korth Vietnamese 
ground forces, and a drive toward the Mekong by Pathet Lao and Korth Viet¬ 
namese forces. The Soviet Union was expected to intensify its diplomatic 
opposition to U, S. policies and China was expected to (l) augment Korth * • 
Vietnamese air defense capabilities, and (2) successfully dissuade Hanoi 
from any willingness (particularly after U. S. air operations began) to 
reduce its support of the Viet Cong. To counter communist reactions, the 
proposal specified in each contingency that intensified operations against 
Korth Vietnam would be the most effective option. In response to intensi¬ 
fied insurgency, considered the least intense, (though most likely) alterna¬ 
tive available to the communist powers, the proposal included provision 
for augmenting South Vietnamese forces "by U. S. ground forces preposition'ed 
in South Vietnam or on board ship nearby." 


The Kay 23, 19&4 scenario read as follows: (Table l) 

"1. Stall off any ’conference on /Laos or7 Vietnam until 
D-Day. • 


2. Intermediary (Canadian?) tell Korth Vietnam in general 
terms that U. S. does not want to destroy the Korth Vietnam regime 
(and indeed is willing 'to provide a carrot’), but is determined 
to protect South Vietnam from Korth Vietnam. 


3. (D-30) Presidential speech in general terns launching 
Joint Resolution. 

♦ 

4. (D-20) Obtain Joint Resolution approving past .options 
and authorising whatever is necessary with respect to Vietnam. : 
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Concurrently: An effort should be cade to 
strengthen the posture in South Vietnam. 

Integrating (interlarding in a single chain 
of command) the South Vietnamese and U.S. 
military and. civilian elements critical to 
pacification, down at least to the district 
level, might be undertaken. 

5. (D-l6) Direct CIUCPAC to take all prepositioning and 
logistic actions that can be taken 'quietly 1 for the D-Day forces 
and the forces described in Paragraph 17 below.' 

6. (D-15) Get Khanh's agreement to start overt South Viet¬ 
namese air attacks against targets in the North (see D-Day item 15 
below), and inform him of U.S. guarantee to protect South Vietnam 
in the event of ITorth Vietnamese and/or Chinese retaliation. 

7. (D-lh) Consult with Thailand and the Philippines to get 
permission for U.S. deployments; and consult with them plus U.K., 
Australia, New Zealand and Pakistan, asking for their open politi¬ 
cal support for the undertaking and for their participation in 
the re-enforcing action to be undertaken in anticipation of North 
Vietnamese and/or Chinese retaliation. 

8. (D-13) Release an expanded. 'Jordan Report,' including 

. recent photography and evidence of the communications nets, giving . 
full documentation of North Vietnamese supply and direction of 
the Viet Cong. 

* % 

9 . (D-12) Direct CUTCPAC to begin moving forces and making 
specific plans on the assumption that strikes will be made on 
D-Day (see Attachment B* in backup materials for deployments). 

„ * 

.10. (D-10) Khanh makes speech demanding that ITorth Vietnam 

stop aggression, threatening unspecified military action if he 
does not. (He could refer to a 'carrot.') 

11. (D-3) Discussions with Allies not covered in Item 7 
above. 

« 

12. (D-3) President informs U.S. public (and thereby ITorth 
Vietnam) that action may come, referring to Khanh speech (item 10 
above) and declaring support for South Vietnam. 

13. (D-l) Khanh announces that all efforts have failed and 
that attacks are imminent. (Again he refers to limited goal and 
possibly to 'carrot.') 

14. (D-Day) Remove U.S. dependents. 
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hr.ent C** for 
north Vi.etr.an’ s 
move south; 

' and then against targets which have maximum psychological effect 

. .. on the North’s willingness to stop insurgency — POL storage, 

selected airfields, barracks/training areas, bridges, railroad 

yards, port facilities, communications, and industries. Initially, 

these strikes would be by South Vietnamese aircraft; they could 

then be expanded by adding FARM? ATE, or U.S. a'ircraft, or any 

combination of then. 

* 

16. (D-Day) Call for conference on Vietnam (and go to UN). 
State the limited objective: Not to overthrew the North Vietnam, 
regime nor to destroy the country, but to stop DEY-directed Viet 
Cong terrorism and resistance to pacification efforts in the 
South. Essential that it be made clear that attacks on the North 
will continue (i.e ., no cease-fire) until (a) terrorism, armed 
attacks, and arned resistance to pacification efforts in the 
South stop, and (b) communications on the networks out of the 
North are conducted entirely in uncoded form." 79/ 


15. (D-Day) Launch first strikes (see Attac' 
targets). Initially, nine their ports and. strike ' 
transport and related ability (bridges, trains) to 


She scenario was circulated among members of the FxCcm and discussed 
during their meetings of 2k and 25 Kay. Apparently, modifications were 


made in the course of these meet 
indicate scenario versions of 2k 
assessments that accompanied the 
available to them an estimate of 


ings, as notations in the SecDof files 
, 2> and 2f. May. In addition to the 
scenario proposal, the discussants had 
likely consequences of the proposed ac¬ 


tions, prepared by the Board of ITati 
DIA assistance, and concurred in by 


or.al Estimates, CIA, with State and 
the U.S. Intelligence 3card. 80/ 


♦ 


The national estimate agreed essentially with the proposal’s assess¬ 
ment of Soviet and Chinese reactions and concluded that Hanoi’s would vary 
with the intensity of the U.S./gYII actions. The national intelligence 
boards believed that Hanoi "would order the Viet Cong and Pathet Lao to 
refrain from dramatic new attacks, and might reduce the level of the in¬ 
surrections for the moment" in response to U.S. force deployments or GYN- 
USAF/faHKGATE attacks. The expected DRV rationale, supported by Peking 
and Moscow, would be to bank on "a new Geneva Conference or UN action... 
/to/ bring a cessation of attacks" and to stabilize communist gains in 
Vietnam and Laos. Communist agitation cf world opinion would be employed 
to bring on the conference. If attacks on North Vietnam continued, the 
intelligence boards saw Hanoi intensifying its political initiatives, but 
also possibly increasing *lhe tempo of the insurrections in South Vietnam 
and Laos." If tnese tactics failed to produce a settlement "and North 
Vietnam began to suffer considerable destruction,” the boards estimated: 


"We incline to the view that /dRV leaders/ would lower 
their terms for a negotiating outcome; they would do so in 
the interests of preserving their regime and in the expectation 



of being able to renew th 
Laos at a later date. Th 


e insurrections in South Vietnam and 
.ere vculd nevertheless be a significant 


danger that they would fight, believing that the U. S. would still 
not be willing to undertake a raj or ground war, or that if it 
was, it could ultimately be defeated by the methods which were 
.. successful against the French." 8l/ 


In its discussion of the problem of compelling Hanoi to halt the VC 
insurgency, the national estimate emphasized that this depended on affect¬ 
ing the will of the DRV leaders. It stressed that the measures called 
for in the scenario "vould not seriously affect communist capabilities to 
continue that insurrection," stating that "the primary sources of commu¬ 
nist strength in South Vietnam are indigenous." On the other hand, it 
predicted that withdrawal of material assistance frcm North Vietnam would 
badly hurt the Pathet Lao capability. Because of the crucial importance 
of Hanoi’s will , the estimate argued that the DRV "must understand that 
although the U.S. is not seeking the destruction of the DRV regime, the 
•U»S. is f ully prepared to bring ascending pressures to bear to persuade" 
Hanoi ta reduce the insurrections." But, while comprehending U.S. pur¬ 
poses in ,the early phase of the scenario actions, they may "tend increas- • 
irgly to'doubt the limited character of U.S. aims" as the scale of the 
attacks increases. The report adds: 


"Similarly, the retaliatory measures which Hanoi might 
take in Laos and South Vietnam might make it increasingly 
difficult for the U.S. to regard its objectives as attainable 
by limited means. Thus difficulties- of comprehension might 
increase on both sides as the scale of action mounted." 82/ 


C. Rejection of Scenario: "Use Force if Necessary" 


At its meeting on 25 May, the ExCcm apparently decided not to retain 
the scenario approach in the courses of action it would"recommend to the 
President. At least, it abandoned the time-phasing aspects of the series 
of actions contained in the scenario proposal, and it made explicit its 
purpose not to embark on a series of moves "aimed at the use of force as 
an end in itself." 83/ The available evidence is far from conclusive on 
the reasons why the scenario approach was cast aside, but it seems clear 
that the potential for entering into an escalating conflict in which our 
limited objectives might become obscured weighed heavily in the decision. 

• 

In addition to the evidence already cited, a strong indication of the 
ExCom's desire to avoid the possibility of escalation is contained in the 
draft memorandum prepared for President Johnson, as a result of the 25 Kay 
meeting. In this memorandum, it was recommended that the President decide: 


"...that the U.S. will use selected and carefully graduated 
military force against North Vietnam, under the following con¬ 
ditions: (l) after appropriate diplomatic and political warning 
end preparation, (2) and unless such warning and preparation — 
in combination with other efforts — should produce a sufficient 
improvement of non-Cccmunist prospects in South' Vietnam and in 
Laos to make military action against North Vietnam unnecessary. "84/ 
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The recommendation was based on an explicit assumption "that a decision 
to use force if necessary, backed by resolute and extensive deployment, 
and conveyed by every possible means to our adversaries, gives the best 
present chance of avoiding the actual use of such force." Reflecting the 
influence of the national intelligence boards' rationale concerning "U.S. 
preparatory and low-scale action," the ExCom also stated the belief that 
"selective and carefully prepared military action against North Vietnam 
will not trigger acts of terror and military operations by the Viet Cong 
which would engulf the Khach regime." 85/ What the ExCoia meant by "se¬ 
lective aid. carefully prepared military actions" is suggested by its re¬ 
quest, on the same day, for JCS views on the feasibility of telegraphing 
intended action through military deployments. 86/ 


Despite its abandonment of the paced scenario approach, the ExCom 
proposed that many of the actions incorporated in the scenario be under¬ 
taken. Although proposing a particular order for these actions, the com¬ 
mittee suggested that the sequence may need to’*be modified in reaction to 
specific developments, especially in view of different choices available 
to the enemy. In addition to the Presidential decision, the recommended 
actions included: (l) communication of our resolve and l imi ted objectives 
to Hanoi through the Canadian intermediary; (2) conducting a high-level 
Southeast Asian strategy conference in Honolulu; ( 3 ) diplomatic initiatives 
at the UN to present the case for DRV aggression; (4) formal and bilateral 
consultation with SEA.TO allies, including the question of obtaining allied . 
force commitments; ( 5 ) seeking a Congressional Resolution in support of 
U.S. resistance to communist aggression in Southeast Asia; (6) periodic * 
force deployments toward the region; and ( 7 ) an initial strike against 
North Vietnam, "designed to have more deterrent than destructive impact" 
and accompanied by- an active diplomatic offensive to restore peace in the 
area — including agreement to a Geneva Conference. Further, the ExCom 
recommended that in the execution of these actions, all functional and 
geographic elements "should be treated as parts of a single problem: the 

protection of /all/ Southeast Asia from further communist encroachment." 87 / 

• 

If all of the decisions and actions contained in the draft memoran¬ 
dum were in fact recommended to the President, sill of them were not approved 
immediately. It is doubtful that the President made the decision to use 
force if necessary, since some advisers were still urging the same kind 
of decision on him in the weeks to follow. The plan to convey a message 
to Hanoi by Canadian channels was carried out on June 18, but it may have 
• been decided on already before the meeting, given the earlier negotiations 
with Ottawa. 88/ The President did approve the calling of a conference 
Sri Honolulu B to .review for /his/ final approval a series of plans for effec¬ 
tive action” in Southeast Asia. 89 / U.S. policy toward Southeast Asia 
was explained by Ambassador Stevenson in a major UN speech on 21 Kay. 

He did not address the Security Council on this subject again until 6 August, 
after the Tonkin Gulf episode. It is doubtful if less publicised state¬ 
ments at the UN contained the "hitherto secret evidence" suggested in the 
ExCom sessions as "proving Hanoi's responsibility" before the world diplo¬ 
mats. ^0/ It is likely that questions of consulting with SEA.TO allies. 
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deploying additional forces to Southeast. Asia, and requesting a congressional 
resolution were held in abeyance pending that meeting. 

• - One of the hinds of developments which the ExCom thought would necessi¬ 
tate a flexible approach to its proposed action sequence occurred prior 
to the Honolulu meeting. Its effect was to remove some of the "crisis 
management" pressure from further policy deliberations. On 27 Kay, the 
Polish Government proposed a conference format for Laos that avoided many 
of the undesirable features of the Geneva proposals which had been supported 
by communist governments in the past. After two days of deliberations, 
during which time Secretary Rusk departed for Nehru's funeral in New Delhi, 
a policy group composed of several ExCom members determined that the United 
States should attempt initially "to treat /the/ Lao question separately 
from /the/ SVH-HVN problem." Reasoning that if /"a J satisfactory Lao 
solution /were/ not achieved, /"&_/ basis should have been laid for possi¬ 
ble subsequent actions that would permit our dealing more effectively with 
KVaT with respect /to/ both SVN and Laos," the group decided to recommend 
to the President that he accept the Polish proposal. Integral to the ap¬ 
proach would be a "clear expression of U.S. determination... that U.S. /is/ 
not willing /to/ write off Iaos to /the/ communists," and assurances to 
Souvanna Faouma "that we would be prepared to give him prompt and direct 
military support if the Polish Conference was /sic/ not successful." 91/ 

Kith respect to our larger objectives in Southeast Asia, the proposed dis¬ 
cussions among representatives of Laos, the I.C.C. and the Geneva co- 
chairmen would have the advantage of permi tting Souvanna to continue to 
insist upon Ms preconditions for any resumed l4-nation conference, and 
would avoid the issue of Vietnam. 
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V. The Question of Pressures Against the North 


With the policy line and the courses of action for dealing with Laos 
determined, and with the Laotian military situation having become somewhat 
■ stabilized, the A dmin istration turned to the broader issues of its South¬ 
east Asian policy. These were among the principal, concerns of the Honolulu 
Conference, 1-2 June 1964. 

• A. The Honolulu Conference; Defining the U.S. Commitment . 

* 

The Honolulu Conference was approached with the realization that 
the "gravest decisions are in front of us and other governments about /the/ 
free world's interest in and commitment to /the/ security of Southeast 
Asia." 9-/ The State Department saw such decisions focusing on three "cen¬ 
tral questions": (l) Is the security of Southeast Asia vital to the United 
States and the Free World? (2) Are additional steps which carry risks of 
escalation necessary? (3) Will the additional steps accomplish our goals 
of stopping intrusions of Hanoi and Peking into South Vietnam? The Confer¬ 
ence apparently began with the answer to the first question as a basic 
assumption. Again State: 

"Our point of departure is and must be that we cannot 
accept /the/ overrunning of Southeast Asia by Hanoi and 
Peiping." 23/ 

In addition to considering specific proposals for improving condi¬ 
tions in South Vietnam (Administration officials entered the Conference 
with another assumption that "we must do everything in our power to stiffen 
and strengthen the situation in South Vietnam" 9V ), the discussions in 
Honolulu were intended to help clarify issues with respect to exerting pres¬ 
sures against Worth Vietnam. 

B. At Honolulu: Exerting Pressure on HVH 

• 

In preparation for the conference, ClHCBiC and C0I-3JSMACV had been 
asked by JCS Chairman Taylor to develop their views on such questions as: 

"(l) What military actions might be taken in ascend¬ 
ing order of gravity to impress Hanoi with our intention 
to strike HVH? 

(2) What should be the purpose and pattern of the 
initial air strikes against HVH? 

(3) What is your concept of the actions and reactions 
which cay arise from the progressive implementation of 
CHiCPAC 37-64 and 32-64? How may HVH and Communist China 
respond to our escalating pressures? 

(4) If at some point Hanoi agrees to desist from 
further help to. VC & PL, how can we verify fulfillment? 

How long should we be prepared to maintain our readiness' 
posture while awaiting verification? 
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( 5 ) What help should be sought from SEA.TO nations 
. in relation to the situation (a) in Laos? (b) in SVIi?" 95/ 

• •* Just prior to the conference, the JCS also submitted their views, 
to which General Taylor did not subscribe. 96/ Expressing concern over 

"a lack of definition" of U.S. objectives, the JCS asserted that it was 
"their first obligation to define'a*militarily valid objective for South¬ 
east Asia and then advocate a desirable military course of action to achieve 
that objective." With its basis identified as "military considerations," 
they then made the re commendation that: 


"...the United States should seek through military 
actions to accomplish destruction of the North Vietnamese 
will and capabilities as necessary to compel the Demo¬ 
cratic Government of Vietnam (DRV) to cease providing 
support to the insurgencies in South Vietnam and Laos. 

Only a course of action geared to this objective can 
assure- that the North Vietnamese support of the subver¬ 
sive efforts in Laos and South Vietnam will terminate. "2/ 

However, the JCS went on to note that "some current thinking appears to dis¬ 
miss the objective in favor of a lesser objective, one visualizing limited 
military action which, hopefully, would cause the North Vietnamese to de¬ 
cide to terminate their subversive support..." Drawing a distinction be¬ 
tween destroying DRV capability to support the insurgencies and "an enforced 
changing of policy...which, if achieved, may well be temporary," they stated 
their opinion that "this lesser objective" was inadequate for the current 
situation. They agreed, however, to undertake a course of action to achieve 
this lesser objective as an "initial measure." 


What the JCS proposed as this "initial measure" were a pair of sus¬ 
tained attacks to destroy target complexes directly associated with support 
of the communist efforts in Laos and South Vietnam. Military^ifestallations 
at Vihh, which served as a major resupply facility for transshipping war 
materiel into Laos, and a similar facility at Dien Bien Riu were recommended. 
In support of these operations, which would require U.S. participation to 
achieve "timely destruction" as necessary to achieve the objectives, the 
JCS stated a need to demonstrate forcefully that our pattern of responses 
to Hanoi's aggression had changed. They argued: 

We should not waste critical time and more re¬ 
sources in another protracted series of "messages," 
but rather ve should take positive, prompt, and 
meaningful military action to underscore our mean¬ 
ing that after more than two years of tolerating 
this North Vietnamese support we are now determined 
that it will stop. <53/ 

• • . 

Aside from the JCS, whose views were not shared by their spokesman 
at Honolulu, the main voices in support of the idea of attacking the North 
in early June 1964 seemed to come from Saigon. But this source of advocacy 



seemed to anticroate short-term impacts-on South Vietnam, rather than 
ultimate effects on the DRY. On the way to Honolulu, Secretary Rusk had 
talked with General Khahh, who argued that South Vietnam could not win 
'against the Viet Cong without some military action outside its borders. 

In particular, the General urged clearing out the communist forces in 
eastern Laos, who might move across the border and attempt to cut South 
Vietnam in two, with the implication that uVN forces could carry out the 
task if given air support. He also favored attacks directly on North Viet¬ 
nam, but said that they "should be selective and designed to minimize the 
chances of a drastic c ommu nist response." 99/ 


At the conference’s initial plenary session. Ambassador Lodge also 
argued in favor of attacks on the North. In answer to Secretary Rusk's 
query about South Vietnamese popular attitudes, which supported. Hanoi's 
revolutionary aims, the Ambassador stated his conviction that most support 
for the VC would fade as soon as seme "counter-terrorism, measures" were 
begun against the DRV. He urged "a selective bombing campaign against mili¬ 
tary targets in the North" and predicted this would "bolster morale and give 
the population in the South a feeling of unity." When asked by Kr. McCone 

i 

motor torpedo/ boats and the Vietnamese people knew about it, this would 
tend to stimulate their morale, unify their efforts and reduce /their/ 
quarreling." 100/ 


how the political differences among Vietnamese leaders night be overcome 
he stated the opinion that "if we bombed Tehepone or attacked the JjZTti 


If other comments, either pro or con, were made at the plenary 
..session about the desirability of attacking North Vietnam, they were not 
reflected in the record. General Westmoreland discussed the "military and 
security situation" in South Vietnam and apparently did not mention the 
potential impact of measures against the North > Similar discussions of 
the military situations in Laos and Cambodia apparently did not include 
the subject either. The discussion of North Vietnam, as indicated by the 
record, was limited to assessments of the DRV's military capabilities, 
particularly its air defenses, and their implications for the feasibility . 
of an air attack. Policy aspects of air operations against the North were 
not mentioned. 101/ 


On the second day of the conference* possible pressures to be applied 
against North Vietnam were a prominent subject. However, as reported by 
William Bundy, the main context for the discussion was Laos — what might 
have to he done in the event the current diplomatic track failed or the 
military situation deteriorated. Not contemplated, it seems, were initia¬ 
tives against the North to relieve the current levels of pressure on Laos 
or South Vietnam. Rather* considerable attention was given to preliminary 
steps that would need to be taken in order to prepare for actions necessary 
within the context of a Laotian military contingency. 102/ 


One such step would be consultation with allies who might contribute 
to a ground force contingent needed for the defense of Laos. The UK and 
other SEATO nations were cited as particularly important contributors. The 
conferees agreed* however* that contingency preparations for' Laos should 
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be undertaken outside the SSATO framework. As Secretary Rusk pointed out, 
"Scuvanna Fhouna night well call on individual S?ATO nations for help, but 
was less likely to call on SE.4T0 as an organization.” Besides, the French 
and Pakistani were expected to be obstructive and the Philippines Govern¬ 
ment was regarded as presenting a constant threat of untimely leaks. Con¬ 
sensus was readied that the starting point for our bilateral consultations 
should be Thailand, since that government's confidence in the sincerity 
of the U.S. commitment seemed particularly needful of being shored up. 

At-the meeting. Ambassador Martin echoed the themes which he had reported 
earlier in cables — that the Thais were not convinced that we meant to stop 
the course in Southeast Asia and probably would not participate in or per¬ 
mit allied troop build-ups in their country without firmer assurances than 
had been given in the past. 103 / 


Another preliminary step discussed by the conferees was the desira¬ 
bility of obtaining a Congressional, resolution prior to wider U.S. action 
in Southeast Asia. Ambassador lodge questioned the need for it if we were 
to confine our actions to "tit-for-tat" air attacks against North Vietnam. 
However, Secretaries McNamara end Rusk and CIA. Director McCone a.n argued 
in favor of the resolution. In support, McNamara pointed to the need to 
• guarantee South Vietnam's defense against retaliatory air attacks and against 
more drastic reactions by North Vietnam and Communist China. He "added that 
it might be necessary, as the action unfolded.. .to deploy as many as seven 
divisions." Rusk noted that some of the military requirements might involve 
the calling up of reserves, always a touchy Congressional issue; He also 
stated that public opinion on our Southeast Asian policy was badly divided 
in the United States at the moment and that, therefore, the President needed 
an affirmation of support. 10V 


Next, the discussion turned to present estimates of communist reaction 
to attacks on North Vietnam: 


"General Taylor summarized the present Washington 
view, to the effect that there would certainly be stepped 
up Viet Cong activity in South Vietnam, Communist Chinese 
air might be sent to North Vietnam, Hanoi itself might 
send some ground forces south (though probably only on 
a limited scale), and there was the final possibility 
that the Communist Chinese would respond with signifi¬ 
cant military action. As to the last, he made clear 
that he did not visualize a ’yellow horde' of Chinese 
pouring into Southeast Asia, and that air interdiction 
could have a significant effect in reducing the number 
of forces the Communist Chinese could send- down and 
support...In any case, he said that the mili tary judg¬ 
ment was that seven ground divisions would be needed 
if the Communist Chinese employed their full capabili¬ 
ties in the dry season, and five divisions even in the ' 
wet season. The needed five-seven divisio ns could come 
• in part from the Thai and others, but a major share would 
have to be borne by the U.S. 






Secretary McNamara saj.d that before we undertook 
attacks against the north, ve certainly had to be prepared 
to meet threats at the level stated by General Taylor. 

Mr. McCone agreed v:ith this point, but went on to say 
that there was a serious question about the effect of 
major deployments on Communist Chinese reactions. The V r . '* 
intelligence community was inclined to the view that the 
more substantial the deployment, the greater the possi¬ 
ble chance of a drastic Communist Chinese reaction. 

General Taylor commented that under present plans it was 
not contemplated that we should have deployment of all 
the potential ly necessary forces at the cutset. We were 
thinking along the lines of a brigade to the northern 
part of South Vietnam, two to three brigades to Thailand, 
considerable naval deployments, and some alerting of other 
forces in the U.S. and elsewhere. Even this, however, 
added up to a significant scale of activity... 


Secretary McNamara noted that all this planning was 
on the basis that a really drastic communist reaction 
was possible, and was not based on any judgment that it 
was probable. The best current view was that appropri¬ 
ately limited attacks on the North would not bring in 
Communist Chinese air or North Vietnam or Communist 


Chinese ground forces. However, it was still essential 
that we be prepared against these eventualities. 




Ambassador Lodge asked whether the Communist Chinese 
could not in fact mount alm ost any number of forces they 
chose. General Taylor and Admiral Felt said they could 
not do so and support then'to the extent required...Secre¬ 
tary McNamara then went on to say that the possibility of 
major ground action also led to a serious question of 
having to use nuclear weapons at some point. Admiral 
Felt responded emphatically that there was no possible 
way to hold off the communists on the ground without the 
use of tactical nuclear weapons, and that it was essential 
that the commanders he given the freedom to use these as 
had been assumed under the various plans. He said that with¬ 
out nuclear weapons the ground force requirement was and 
had alvays been completely out of reach. General Taylor 
was more doubtful as to’the existence or at least to the 
degree of the nuclear weapon requirement, and again the 

point was not really followed up. 

* 

Secretary Susk said that another possibility we must 
consider would be the Soviets stirring up trouble else-. 
where i We should do everything we could to minimize this 
risk, but it too must be considered. He went on to stress 
the nuclear question, noting that in the last ten years 
this had come to include the possibility of a nuclear ex- 
change, with all that this involved. • 
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General Taylor noted that there was a danger of 
reasoning ourselves into inaction. From a military point 
of view, he said that the U.S. could function in South¬ 
east Asia about as well as anywhere in the world except 
Cuba. Mr. McCone made the point that the passage of the 
. . Congressional resolution would in itself be an enormous 
' deterren*. This led to brief discussion of the text of 
the resolution, which was read by Mr. Sullivan... 

Discussion then shifted to what the Viet Cong could 
do in South Vietnam if we struck the North. General 
Westmoreland thought there was not a significant unused 
Viet Cong capability, but Ambassador Lodge thought there 
was a major capability for terrorism and even for mili¬ 
tary action against Saigon, and that in sum the Viet Cong 
1 could make Saigon uninhabitable.'" 105/ 

Finally, the conferees dealt with the crucial question of how soon 
the United States and the GVN would be prepared to engage in wider military 
actions should the need arise. For several reasons, the consensus seemed 
to be that such actions should be delayed for some time yet. "Secretary 
Rusk thought we should not be considering quick action unless the Pathet 
Lao lunged toward the Mekong." Discussion yielded several things we could 
do in. the interim to strengthen the current government position in Laos 
(i.e ., re-equip Kong Le's neutralist forces as an aid to rhouma's FAR; 
back Souv&nna's demand for preconditions before any reconvening of the 
Geneva Conference; support the RIAF T-28 operations). General Taylor pointed 
to the prior need to educate the American public regarding U.S. interests 
in Southeast Asia. • Secretary McNamara thought this would require at least 
30 days. 


Generals Taylor and Westmoreland then listed a number of military 
factors that affected the question of timing, although stating that these 
referred to "an optimum military posture": 

1. The additional Vietnamese aircraft would not 
be available until July for two squadrons and September 
for another. However, B-57*s could be introduced at any 

time and operated on a FAEMSATE basis. 

• • • 

■ • 

2. There were logistic factors, shipping require¬ 
ments, and the call-up of some logistic reserve units in¬ 
volved in having five-seven divisions ready for action, 
and these would take tiro months to be sorted out properly. 

• 

3. It was desirable if not essential to build up 
military manpower in South Vietnam. He would like to 
be in a position to have 12 battalions that could be 
freed for deployment along the Laos border. 
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h. The rainy season was a factor precluding any 
substantial offensive in the panhandle area until nid- 
Ilovenber. 

'They added that General Khanh’s political base was not as strong as ve 
wished and that it night hot be so until the end of the year. This factor 
was also cited by other conferees as being a reason for delay. 10$/ 

C. The Need to Refine Plans and ?.esolve Issues . 

Immediately following the Honolulu Conference, its Chairman, 
Secretary Rusk, reported, to President Johnson, presumably making some 
recommendations. Although a record of this discussion is not available, 
Ass*t Secretary Bundy's brief to Rusk just prior to his White House meet¬ 
ing may provide a clue to the thrust of the Secretary's remarks. Citing 
a "somewhat iess pessimistic estimate" of conditions in South Vietnam, 
the "somewhat shaky" but hopeful situation in Laos, and the military tim¬ 
ing factors reported above, Bundy counseled taking more time "to refine 
our plans and estimates." Criticizing CI-!C?ACs presentation on military 
planning, he stated that it "served largely to highlight seme of the diffi¬ 
cult issues we still have." These he identified as: "(l) the likely ef¬ 
fects of force requirements for any significant operations against the 
/Laotian/ Panhandle"; (2) the trade-off between the precautionary advan¬ 
tages of a major build-up of forces trier to wider action and*the possible 
disadvantages of distorting the signal of cur limited objectives; (3) the 
sensitivity of estimates of. communist reactions to different levels and 
tempos of a military build-up; and (4) the need for "more refined target¬ 
ing and a clearer definition of just what should be hit and hew thoroughly, 
and above all, for.what objective." 107/ 


In particular, Bundy emphasized to Secretory Rusk the need for 
immediate efforts in the information and intelligence areas. These were 
needed, he said, both for the sake of refining our plans and for prepar¬ 
ing materials to use for eventual support of wider action if decided upon" — 
particularly to support the diplomatic track in Laos. He called for "an 
urgent U.S. information effort" to "get at the basic doubts of the value 
of Southeast Asia, and the importance of our stake there..." However, not¬ 
ing the problem of "handling the high degree of expectations flowing from 
the conference itself," Bundy recommended "careful guidance and consideration 
of high-level statements and speeches in the next two weeks" to assure that 
our posture appeared firm. 108/ 


Rusk was accompanied at the White House meeting by other high- 
ranking Honolulu conferees. Bundy's reactions to Honolulu were forwarded 
to Secretary McNamara, Mr. McCone and General Taylor prior to the meeting.102/ 
Events which followed the late afternoon meeting of 3 June provide an indi¬ 
cation of the discussion that probably occurred. 
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D. The Afterr.c-.th of Honolulu. 


The importance of combining appearances of a firm posture with 
efforts to reduce public doubts on U.S. interests in Southeast Asia appar¬ 
ently struck a responsive chord in the White House. In the military area, 
the President apparently recognized the need for more and better informa¬ 
tion, but did not convey a sense of urgency regarding its acquisition. 

Possibly just following the meeting, Secretary MelTacara expressed his wish 
to discuss Horth Vietnamese targets and troop movement capabilities with 
the JCS on 8 June. 110/ The following day, he communicated, interest to 

the Joint Staff in obtaining "facts and statistics" on Haiphong harbor traf¬ 
fic; existing plans for mining the harbor; impacts of such operations on 
different import categories; and alternative DRV importation facilities. Ill/ 

On the other hand, non-committing military actions which could improve our 
image in Southeast Asia were given immediate approval. On the same day 
he received the request for Haiphong mining information, the Director of 
the Joint Staff informed the Army of a McHamara directive calling for "imme¬ 
diate action...by the Army to improve the effectiveness and readiness status 
of its materiel prastocked for possible use in Southeast Asia." Specifically, 
the Secretary ordered (l) augmenting the stockage at Korat, in Thailand, to 
support a ROAD Infantry Brigade and (2) giving first priority at the Okinawa 
Army Forward Depot to stocking non-air-transportable equipment required by 
an airlifted ROAD Infantry Brigade. 112/ In keeping with the‘Administra¬ 
tion’s current policy rationale, the augmentation of contingency war stocks 
in Thailand was given extensive press coverage. 113/ 

• 

In non-military areas, the President apparently encouraged further 
examination of the vital issues which impacted on national commitment and 
public support. Soon after the 3 June meeting, work was begun under State 
Department guidance to assemble information in answer to some of the preva¬ 
lent public questions on Southeast Asian involvement. For example, on 
10 June, the Department of Defense was asked to furnish responses to 27 
questions developed in State, as a fall-out of the discussions in Honolulu. 114/ 
Similar questions became a frequent focus for interdepartmental correspondence 
and meetings in the coming weeks. Paralleling this effort was an examination 
of the desirability of requesting a Congressional resolution. On the same 
day that OSD received. State's request to furnish information, an interagency 
meeting was held to discuss the implications which a resolution would have 
for the U.S. policy position and the public rationale which its acceptance 
would demand. The relative advantages of having or not having a resolution 
were also considered. 115/ 


To supplement recommendations coming from Honolulu, the President 
apparently sought additional guidance to help sort out the alternatives 
available to him. Soon after receiving reports from the Honolulu confer¬ 
ence, he sent a request to Halt Eostow to prepare a public statement for 
him, detailing a Governmental view of U.S. policy and commitments in South¬ 
east Asia. As most likely expected, the rationale and discussion which 
resulted took a more aggressive approach than the prevailing views at Hono¬ 
lulu and were not used. 116/ In fact, President Johnson did not deliver 
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a major policy address during the coming "weeks, relying on news conferences 
and speeches by other officials to state the official view.- In contrast 
to the Rostov approach, his news conference of 23 June and Secretary Rusk's 
. .speech at Williams College, lH June, emphasised the U.S. determination to 
support its Southeast Asian allies, but avoided any direct challenge to 


Hanoi and Peking or any hint of intent to increase our military commit¬ 
ment . 117/ 


In addition, the President asked his advisers the basic question, 
"Would the rest of Southeast Asia necessarily fall if Laos and South Viet¬ 
nam came under North Vietnamese control?" On 9 Junej the Board of National 
Estimates, CIA, provided a response, stating: 


"With the possible exception of Cambodia, it is likely 
that no nation in the area would quickly succumb to com¬ 
munism as a result of the fall of Laos and South Vietnam. 
Furthermore, a continuation of the spread of ccnmunism 
in the area would not be inexorable, and any spread which 
did occur would take time — time in which the total situ¬ 
ation might change in any of a number of ways unfavorable 
to the communist cause." 118/ 


The statement went on to argue that the loss of South Vietnam and Laos 
"would be profoundly damaging to the U.S. position in the Far East," be¬ 
cause of its impact on U.S. prestige and cn the credibility of uur ether 
commitments to contain the spread of communism. It did not suggest that 
such a loss would affect the wider U.S. interest in containing overt mili¬ 
tary attacks. Our island base, it argued, would probably still enable 
us to employ enough military power in the area to deter Hanoi and Peking 
from this kind of aggression. It cautioned, however, that the leadership 
in Peking (as well as Hanoi) would profit directly by being able to Justify 
its militant policies with demonstrated success and by having raised "its 
prestige as a leader of World Communism" at the expense of the more moder¬ 
ate USSR. 


E. Sources of Moderate Advice 


The strength of the Board’s warning w T as weakened by two signifi¬ 
cant caveats. The first linked the estimate’s less-than-alamist view 
to a clearly "worst case": 

"This memorandum assumes a clear-cut communist vic¬ 
tory in these countries, i.e ., a withdrawal of U.S. forces 
and virtual elimination of U.S. presence in Indochina, 
either preceded or soon followed by the establishment of 
communist regimes in Laos and South Vietnam. The results 
of a fuzzier, piecemeal victory, such as one staged through 
a 'neutralist' phase, would probably be similar, though 
• somewhat less sharp and severe." 119/ 
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The second indicate! that even in the worst case, the United States would 
retain sene leverage to affect the outcome. They argued that "the extent 
to which individual countries would move away from the U.S. towards the 
communists would be significantly affected by the substance and earner 
of U.S. policy in the period following the loss of Laos and South Vietnam." 


The largely moderating tone of this estimate of the degree to 
which U.S. vital interests were in jeopardy in Southeast Asia tended to 
be-reinforced by the views of the President’s highest-level advisers on 
military matters. On his way to the Honolulu Conference, CJCS Taylor had 
forwarded without detailed comment the JCS recommendation for courses of 
action in Southeast Asia. 120/ On 5 June, after his return, he submitted 
highly critical comments, together with his preferred alternative to the 
JCS proposal, to Secretary McNamara. 121/ Five days later, the Secretary- 
communicated his approval of General Taylor’s view’s and no doubt conveyed 
the flavour, if not the details, of them to the tthite House. 122/ 


'The nature of these views shared by the President’s two top mili¬ 
tary advisers indicates a rejection of the concept of trying to force the 
DRV to reverse its policies by striking North Vietnam with punishing blows. 

The JCS had stated the view that only by initiating military actions de¬ 
signed to destroy the DHV’s will and capabilities could we reasonably ex¬ 
pect to compel it to terminate its support of the insurgencies in South 
Vietnam and Laos. Bat they had expressed their, support of certain recommended 
limited actions as "an initial measure" directed toward causing the DHV 
"to decide to terminate their subversive support." 123/ General Taylor- 
argued that these two alternatives were not "an accurate or complete expres¬ 
sion of our choices.” He suggested three patterns from which the United 
States "may choose to initiate the attack on North Vietnam," in descend¬ 
ing order or weight: 


"a. A massive air attack on all significant mili¬ 
tary targets in North Vietnam for the purpose of destroy¬ 
ing them and thereby making the enemy incapable of continuing 
to assist the Viet Cong and the Eathet Lao. 


b. A lesser attack on some significant part of the 
military target system in North -Vietnam for the dual pur¬ 
pose of convincing the enemy that it is to his interest 
to desist from aiding the Viet Cong and the Bathet Lao, 
and, if possible, of obtaining his cooperation in ea.n-mg 
off the insurgents in South Vietnam and Laos. 


c. Demonstrative strikes against limited military 
. targets to show U.S. readiness and intent to pass to al¬ 
ternatives b or a above. These demonstrative strikes 
would have the same dual purpose as in alternative b." 

Stating a personal preference for the second, he noted the probability 
that "political considerations'will incline our responsible civ ilian offi¬ 
cials to opt for /the third/ alternative." Therefore, his recommendation 
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to the Secretary was that the JCS be ashed to develop a strike plan based 
on the assumption that a decision was cade to implement the third alterna¬ 
tive. 12 V 

• n ~ 

It is clear that the JCS not only preferred the larger attacks — 
directed against both DRV capabilities and will — but intended that they 
be implemented in the near future. However, there is no indication that 
the CJCS urged prompt implementation — even of the limited measures he 
linked with pressures against DRV will alone. Neither view was supported 
with an explanation of why it was expected that the preferred course of 
action might be successful or with any analysis of what lesser results 
might lead to in the way of next steps by either side or of likely public 
reactions. 

F. The President Decides . 

The Presidential reaction to these various patterns of advice 
and the different assessments of national interest is not evident in the 
available documents. However, it can be surmised from the pattern of events 
surrounding the effort to obtain a Congressional resolution. As will he 
recalled, a resolution was recommended to the President in late Kay as one 
of a series of events to include the Canadian’s fission to Hanoi, the Hono¬ 
lulu Conference, and consultations with allies. It also fit in with the 
emphasis on public information and a firm posture that stemmed from the 
Honolulu meeting. Its intended purpose was to dramatise and cake dear 
to other nations the firm resolve of the United States Government in an . 
election year to support the President in taking whatever action was - neces¬ 
sary to resist communist aggression in Southeast Asia. 

The week of 8 June saw the planning for a Congressional resolu¬ 
tion being brought to a head. By 10 June there was firm support for it 
on the part of most agencies, despite recognition that obtaining it would 
require a vigorous public campaign, a likely requirement of which would be 
a ’’substantial increase in the commitment of U.S. prestige and power to 
success in Southeast Asia.” Therefore, at the meeting held on that day, 
five basic "disagreeable questions" were identified for which the Adminis¬ 
tration would have to provide convincing answers to assure public support. ml 
These included: (l) Does this imply a blank check for the President to go 
to war in Southeast Asia? (2) What kinds of force could he employ under 
this authorization? (3) What change in the situation (if any) requires 
the resolution now? (4) Can’t our objectives be attained by means other 
than U.S. military force? ( 5 ) Does Southeast Asia mean enough to U.S. 
national interests? 

By June 12, after a temporary diversion caused by Souvanna Fnouna’s 
withdrawal and reaffirmation of permission to continue the reconnaissance 
flights, much of the rationale in support of the resolution was formulated. 

Even though the Administration did not expect "to move in the near future 
to military action against North Vietnam," it recognized that significant 
changes in the local situations in both Laos and South Vietnam were beyond 




our control and could compel us to reconsider this position.” Although 
our diplomatic track in Laos appeared hopeful, ar.d our now firm escorted 
reconnaissance operations provided an image of U.S. resolve to complement 
the Polish negotiating scheme, we needed to "be able to augment this posture 
in the event negotiations stalemated. If Souvanr.a were to become discour¬ 
aged, or if Khanh were to view our efforts to obtain a Laotian settlement 
as a sign of willingness to alter our objectives, we would need additional 
demonstrations of our firmness to keep these leaders from being demoralized. 
Since additional military actions in Laos and South Vietnam did not hold 
much promise, actions or the strong threat of actions against the North might 
need to be considered. For these reasons, an immediate Congressional reso¬ 
lution was believed required as "a continuing demonstration of U.S. firmness 
and for complete flexibility in the hands of the Executive in the coming 
political months." 126/ 


A crucial interagency meeting was held at the State Department on 
15 June to hold final discussions on the recommendation for a resolution 
to be sent to the President. The meeting was scheduled from the White House 
and included Secretaries Rusk and McNamara, their principal advisers on 
the subject, and McGeorge Bundy. 127/ On the afternoon of the meeting, 
a memorandum was distributed by Randy to the participants, which provided 
a rather clear picture of current White House attitudes toward the resolu¬ 
tion — and by implication, of the President's judgment on the issue of 
preparing to take harder measures against Worth Vietnam. 


The memorandum dealt, with one subj ect only — "actions that would 
remain open to us in varying combinations in the event that we do not now 
decide on major military operations against Worth Vietnam and do not now 
decide to seek a Congressional resolution." It then listed under the cate¬ 
gories of "military" and "political," those actions which were within an 
acceptable range of U.S. capability, as follows: 


"Possible military actions 


a. Reconnaissance, reconnaissance-strike, and T-28 
operations in all parts of Laos. 

b. Small-scale reconnaissance strike operations, 
after appropriate provocation, in North Vietnam (initially 
VRAF?). 

c. VKAF strike operations in Laotian corridors. 

* 

d. Limited air and sea deployments toward Southeast 
Asia, and still more limited ground troop movements. 

(Major ground force deployments seem more questionable, 
without a decision "to go north" in seme form.) 

Political actions 


a. Internationally — a continued and increased 
effort to maximize support for our. diplomatic track in . ■ 
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Laos and our political effort in South Vietnam. Higher 
authority particularly desires a maximum effort with our 
allies to increase their real and visible presence in 
support of Saigon. 


b. Laos — an intensive effort to sustain Souvanna 
and to restrain the right wing from any rash act against 
the French. Possible increase of direct support and assis¬ 
tance to Kong Le in appropriate ways. 

c. South Vietnam — rapid development of the critical 
province program and the information program, strengthening 
of country team, and shift of U.S. role from advice toward 
direction; emphatic and continued discouragement of all coup 
plots; energetic public support for Khanh Government. 


d. In the U.S. — continued reaffirmation and expanded 
explanation of the above lines of action, with opposition 
to both aggressive adventure and withdrawal, and a clear open 
door to selected action of the sort included in above Possi ¬ 
ble military actions . r 128/ 


The files contain no record of the discussion that occurred at 
the 15 June meeting, but in this memorandum, the guidance provided from 
the White House was evident: Unless drastic measures were provoked from, 
"the other sude," there were still a number of political and military ac¬ 
tions available which appeared to enable the United States to demonstrate 
an increasingly firm resistance without the need to risk major escalation. 
Moreover, such actions would not risk embarking on a depth cr direction of 
commitment in which the United States would sacrifice policy flexibili ty. 
As the White House memorandum concluded, the actions were listed with the 
assumption that "defense of U.S. interests is possible, within these limits 
over the next six months." 129/ 





